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PREFACE. 


The purpose of tlie Army Book is to give to all its readers a 
comprehensive knowledge of the British army and military 
system. With this object in view, a certain amount of what 
is history must be introduced; not, however, as a main 
feature, but in order to give the reader a grasp of tlie ante- 
cedents of the army, of the experiences gained in war, and of 
the effect of these antecedents and experiences on the action 
of the statesmen who have been concerned in establishing 
the system in force. 

Similarly, in the several chapters on the components of 
the army — infantry, cavalry, &c,, what is historical in them 
will, it is thought, better conduce to the understanding of 
the spirit and best traditions of the arm concerned. 

Matter of controversy has been unavoidable, but beyond 
the sincere endeavour to represent adequately the intention 
animating the measures of reform on which the army 
system is based, no attempt at controversy has been made 
nor is needed. 

The example of the military organization of the principal 
powers of Europe has undouhtedly been before the country, 
while army reforms have been in progress ; and as, though 
never strictly followed, the example has done much to inspire 
these reforms it will necessarily be often referred to. That 
organization, whose essence is short service with reserves, 
although it is applied in practice on the Continent on the 
largest scale, through the plan of universar obligation 
for military service — the nation in arms~has, as compared 
with 'former systems,vdistinctive features of detail* as well 
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as of piinciple, so generally accepted by all the chief military 
powers as to be here designated the “ modern system. 

It is now twenty years since the first introduction into 
this country of the “modern system,” in its English garb. 
Not only recruiting, and the regimental system of organiza- 
tion, but the Acts affecting the Army and regulations of all 
kinds have in this interval undergone a more or less com- 
plete revision or reconstruction, and the present moment 
appears more favourable than any in the past for describing 
the results. 

Characteristic of the modem system is the increased 
interest evinced by all classes in each and every country in 
its military organization, means, and methods. This is veiy 
observable in the states of the Continent, particularly where 
universal service has been longest established. In Germany 
conversance with things military pervades all classes, in 
France the, army is enthusiastically supported. In Austria 
where the legislative houses use their power of expi’ession 
and criticism very freely, the close knowledge of the army 
displayed by them, as well as by the ordinary press, is 
remarkable. In this country the navy is our first line, aud 
there is no cause to complain of the interest the. pul)lic 
bestows on it. With the army, in wliose excellence are 
involved so many questions of detail, the public interest 
and knowledge are further to seek, and the Briti.sli legisla- 
ture while equally responsible with that of any Continental 
nation is less endowed with the critical knowledge requi- 
site for the use of its controlling power. This is probably to 
be accounted for by the circumstances of o\ir national history. 

But the tendency of the times is all towards improvement 
in these respects. Through the comparative frequency in 
late years of our small wars the national interest in the 
soldier has been raised. The institution of the war corre- 
spondent has supplied the popular demand : the growth and 
consolidation of the volunteer system have brought some 
features of the military career home to our daily life ; this 
last cause has perhaps done more than any thing else to 
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popularize the army, formerly an exotic institution, strange, 
mistrusted, and engaging attention only in connection with 
history or when history was being made. 

While welcoming this improvement and invoking more 
knowledge of military affairs, quality rather than quantity 
is perhaps what is most wanted. Even a positive experience 
of regimental life, however intense and sincere, may mislead 
as to the title of its possessor to the functions of a critic, 
when the subject for criticism is a military system owing its 
inspiration and its source to the deep-laid experience of the 
country, its statesmen and great officers ; and whose results 
are deeply seated and broadly spread. It is not from its 
effect here and there that a true judgment of its value can 
be framed ; this can only be attained by study, comparison, 
and the/' enquiring wisely'’ which Solomon recommends. 

And when the system is criticised, it is often overlooked 
liow much has depended rather on the manipulation of it 
than on the system itself. Experience has to be bought ; 
how difficult must it have been to graft into the habits of 
administration, engendered by the old hand-to-mouth 
policy, tliat careful foresight and sureness of aim which 
the " modern system ” demands, with its rigid terms of 
engagement, and consequent fixed period for replacement of 
men. There are rules for the game, and their neglect brings 
its Nemesis as surely as the missing the mark in the Quentin 
play of our forefathers. 

Nor is the question of the i)ro vision of fighting men the 
only one demanding attention. In the training of an army 
the great difficulty to be contended with lies in the enormous 
difference between its life and surroundings in peace, and the 
knowledge and qualities it must be ready to exhibit in war. 
It is unlike a navy which is always on active service, and 
whose officers are called on continually during their career 
to encounter danger, and incur the gravest responsibilities. 
For this reason alone army management may well be entitled 
to special consideration. 

The general organization under which an of&cer of the army 
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works has a very important effect on the development of his 
character; it affects the qualifications demanded of him at 
the outset of his career, the study and practice enjoined on 
him throughout his service, and last, but not least, the extent 
to which he is made, in each rank, to exercise responsibility. 
“As the tree falls so will it lie as the service moulds the 
officer, so will he be. We may be well assured that in the 
aggregate, selection or no selection, the choice of men for 
high employment is limited to the officers the service can 
produce. Everything then depends on this— that the organi- 
zation should be so devised as to supply officers of trained 
capacity equal on emergency to their higher duties. 

In fine, this book is designed to offer to its readers an 
account of the existing army system and of its antecedents 
without knowledge of which no such progressive modifica- 
tions as a healthy life demands can safely be undertaken. 


A WOEK of precisely the kind now presented to readers of all 
classes, military and civil, has not hitherto been attempted 
either officially or by private enterprise, and the Editors 
therefore feel they must beg the kind indulgence of their 
readers. 

The work is arranged in four parts, of which Part I. is 
devoted to tracing out the gradual development of the 
British army system. 

Part II. deals with the components of the army, as stated, 
with some reference to history, A detailed reproduction of 
official regulations has on principle been avoided. The text of 
such regulations is the sole authority : a list of those in force is 
issued with Aimy Orders for January, which can be purchased 
for twopence. 

Part III. treats (1) of that important branch of the army 
Imperial and native, which is stationed in and provides for 
the safety and defence of our Indian Empire, and (2) of 

the forces- raised in the Goldnies for their own defence. ‘ 
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Part IV. deals with the army in war time, setting forth 
the situation which would obtain both at home and at the vseat 
of war in the event of our having to mobilize for home defence, 
or of having to despatch an expeditionary force abroad. | 

The chapters have been generally arranged in numbered 
sub-headings, in the hope that this may facilitate study 
and reference. 

Two maps have been prepared to illustrate certain parts 
of the work. Of these, ISTo. 1 gives the arrangement of 
the military and regimental districts of the home army in 
the United Kingdom, and Ko. 2 shows concisely the coaling 
stations and Colonial defended ports of the British Empire, 
and the distribution of troops, Imperial and local, for their 
protection. 

The Editors, impressed from the commencement of their 
labours with the necessity for ensuring that every part of the 
work should be written from personal knowledge, and not 
merely as a compilation, have obtained valuable assistance, 
freely and cordially rendered, from a number of officers and 
other gentlemen connected with the service, wiio have either 
written various chapters in their entirety, or have more or 
less identified themselves with the matter they contain. 

From the many kind offers of assistance made them, the 
Editors know that had they been able to extend their 
demands for aid, these would have been cordially met, and 
the work would have benefited thereby : but to do this was 
impossible in the time available. 

The thanks of the Editors are sincerely tendered to the 
undermentioned contributors, who have all, some to a greater 
and others to a less degree, afforded their valuable help, 
viz. 

Major J. Adye, RA. 

Major Eustace Balfour, London Scottish E.V. 

Colonel J. T. Barrington. 

Mr. H. T. De la Bere, C.B. 

General Sir E. Biddulph, E.A., G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Major H. N. Bimbiiry, A.S.O. 
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Captain C. E. Call well, E. A. 

Major Sir G. S. Clarke, E.E., K.C.M.G. 

General the Hon. W. H/ A. Feikling. 

Dr. G, Fleming, C.B. 

Major C. F. Gambier, IS.C. 

Colonel the Hon. G. H. Gough, 14th Hussais. 

Eev. C. Gregson, C.F. 

Capt. J. M. Grierson, E. A. 

Colonel C. Grove, C.B., A. A.G. 

Colonel H. ,J. T. Hildyard, A.A.G. 

Colonel E. T. Hutton, A.D.C. 

Mr. G. Lawson, C.B. 

Colonel J. F. Maurice, E.A., C.B. 

Colonel 0. E. Middleton, K.O. Eoyal Lancaster. 
Major W. Peacocke, E.E., G.M.G. " 

Surgeon-Major W. S. I’ratt, A.M.S. 

Major-General F. G. Eavenliill, B. A. 

Colonel H. S. Eeeves, C.B., A.Q.M.G. 

Mr. Denham Piobinson. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. M. Watson, E.E., C.M.G. 

Colonel Sir W. A. EardleyAFihuot, Bart. 

For the tables in the Appendi,\', the thanks of tlie Editor* 
are due to Captain J. S. Cowans, E.B.,and for tlu^ reproductior 
of the maps to Lieut.-Col. J. K. Trotter. E.A.. also for kiiui 
help in other ways to Lieut.- Gen era! E. F. tlluipinan, E,A, 
C.B., Lieut.-General J. J. H. Gordon, C.B., Major ,1. Wolft 
Murray, E.A., Lieutenant W. H. Cromie, E.E., Mr. W. 
Benett, Bengal Civil Service, and Mr. G. E. Hunter, Siiecial 
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the photograph having kindly been given by Mr. A. Bassano 
of 25, Old Bond Street. The Editors desire respectfully 
to acknowledge the kind sanction accorded by H.E.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief to his portrait being given in the book, 
and their thanks are due to Mr. Herman Herkomer who 
painted the picture, and to the officers of the Eoyal 
Engineers whose property it is, for the right to reproduce 
it, as well as to Messrs. A. Dixon and Son, of 112, Albany 
Street, for the use of the negative. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Imperial Defence. 

History records no development so remarkable as tliat of the 
British Empire, built up by the operation of natural forces 
rather than by national policy. The Colonial Empire of 
Ptome was military in its essence, deliberately planned and 
systematically constructed. The modern German Empire 
has been achieved by the persistent dynastic purpose handed 
down from father to son along a line of Piiissian sovereigns. 
Military pre-eminence, around which the scattered fragments 
of German-speaking peoples could group themselves, was a 
necessary condition of success ; but this condition was fully 
realized from the first by the Holienzollerns, and formed the 
basis of a continuous policy. Other Empires, generally short- 
lived, have been the creations of the genius for war or 
statecraft of individuals. The fortunes of Austria have been 
largely determined by royal marriages. The colonial develop- 
ment of ancient Greece presents numerous analogies to our 
own ; but the offshoots of Athens and Sparta for the most 
part left the pai*ent state as complete organizations carrying 
with them the machinery of government. The seeds of dis- 
integration were thus early sown, and the successful colonies 
of Greece tended to become rival states, frequently at war 
with each other or with the mother country, which proved 
unable, in wealth, population, or power to preserve its 
ascendancy. 

The building up the Colonial Empire of Great Britain has 
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l 3 een accomplished by a vaiiety of methods/ The instincts 
of a ciuioiisly mixed race and the supreme advantagCtS of 
<'*'eographical position favouredj from the earliest da}' Sj th(, 
growth of Sea Pow'er, “and supplied a long succession of 
hitrepid navigators and adventurers. The pressure of an 
increasing home population quickened enterprise, to which 
the habits of fire people were eminently adapted. Even the 
desire to escape from religious or political oppression was 
not without influence upon' the emigrating tendency. The 
rapid growth of manufactures due to the great and various 
mineral wealth of the country, created an ever-growing 
demand for available nra^ets. If any leading principle of 
national policy can be discovered, it must probably be sought 
in the exigencies of trade. Such a policy waS, however, 
unconsciously followed rather than deliberately adopted. 
Individual statesmen, as far back as the reign of Elizabeth, 
^vere able to grasp the coming needs of the nation, and to 
foresee the means by which alone these needs could be met ; 
but the pages of history do not reveal any clear continuity 
of direct purpose, and historians have largely failed to 
interpret the significance of the events they describe. The 
British Empire was an evolution, not a creation. 

The wars of the Norman kings of England were mainly 
directed to the retention of their Erench dominions. The 
effort was foredoomed to failure. The expansion of England 
was not to involve any portion of the European Continent, 
save the rock of Gibraltar ; but the lesson had to he learneil 
in Mood and fire, and meanwhile the_ Crusades pointed the 
way to action in distant lands. The civil rvars whidi ended 
with the estabUshment of the power of Edward IV., and the 
Erench wars of Henry VII. and Henry Vlll. supphed no 
incentive to colonial enterprise. Under lilizaheth, the 
internal troubles arising out of the Ilefonnation subsided; 
the Scotch, disastrously defeated hy Protector Somerset in 
, 1547, ceased to make demands upon the resources of 
^ England ; trade was stimulated, and the navy, first estahlislied 
as a national force in the reign of Henry VIT., was developed ; 
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expeditious sailed for many seas to follow up the discoveries 
cf Columbus and \asco da Gama; the East India Company 

vl W!ve ^^^«Sreate7t impetus to exparfsiofr 

r f T supplied by the conflict with Spain 

war wMi a ’ herself eiTgaged in maritime 

audlm-h,r ° extra-European possessions, 

. # ? ” ^ ^ trade whose destruction provided a 

powerhil spur to the ambitions of a race of sailors. All the 

71vfcnc f “ fa^'e^rable to a new departure, and the 
jeai 1606 saw fte first public step towards the colonization 
ot JNoith America, in the charter granted to Virginia. 

,, process of expansion madi“great advances during 
le 17th century checked for a time by civil war, but 
powerfully forwm’ded by the navy of the Commonwealth. 

Dutch and Spanish wars of CroiiiweU, though contribut- 
ing little directly to the territorial possessions of England 
mark a veritable epoch in her development. The peculiar 
power of the tremendous weapon wielded by Blake could not ' 
escape recognition, and the inherent nations' capacity for 
naval warfare, which had been abundantly manifested in 
earlier aays, received new and startling illustrations. In the 
capture of Jamaica from Spain in 1655, possibilities of action 
across the seas were revealed, which extended far beyond the 
actual gam. Eroiii this period, the conception of maritime!^ 
supremacy and of all that maritime supremacy implies, maV 
be said to date. This conception, since partially obscured 
has recently reasserted itself as the cardinal factor of Imperial 

vltiI\3XlC0* 

The Dutch wars of Cliarles II. were largely colonial in 
tiieir objects, and their comparative failure in results was ' 
solely due to the inadequate naval means with which they 
were undertaken ; but meanwhile the settlements in North 
merica were rapidly spreading along the Atlantic coast 
line. I^insjdvania and the Cai-olinas had been founded 
and the Dutch had been expelled from ITew York. 

The Eevolution placed the internal aflTairs of the kinerdom 
on a firm basis, and the Union with Scotland, enacted in 1707, 
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brouolit a new and vigorous nationality to share m the work 
of expansion. France, the dominant power of Europe dmnig 
the latter half of the 17th century, was crippled hy the r. 
of the Spanish Succession; and the treaty of Etrecht 
1713 left Great Britain a world-wide state, while the Span . 
monopoly of the Southern and Central American trade was 
hrou Jrt to an end. The five great wars which hegmuiug in 
1739 extended with brief intervals to 1815, in pite of thci 
varying fortunes, set the seal upon the greatness of the Empire. 
The colonies of France, built up with laborious care, almost 
disappeared. Those of Holland and Spain contributed to 
British growth, while as naval powers these states ceased 
to e.vist. Thus, though shorn of half a continent ly m 
revolt of North America, Great Britain emerged from le 
lon<T ordeal with maritime and colonial supremacy absolute 
ancf unquestioned. In India and in North America tlm 
rivalry of European powers was ended. Gibraltar, Malta, 
the Cape of Good Hope, important islands in many seas, ami 
promising settlements scattered over the world remained as 
the spoils of conflicts whose real purport was little understood. 
The long struggle liad, without special direction but inevitably, 
assumed the form of a contest for maritime ascendancy on 
the part of a nation to whom expansion was instinctive. 
Thus, while the inherent colonizing genius of the race 
enabled it to form flourishing settlements, the process of 
extension was at once stimulated and furthercii by the 
rivahy of other nations who were first in the field ; and war, 
however arising, became a means of colonial aggrandizement. 
Sea power, found necessary for the protection ot trade 
became the weapon before which fell the older colonial 
sjstems of France, Spain, and Holland. 

Expansion at the expense of European powers ended in 
1815 ; but great additions have since been made to .British 
India, and colonization pure and simple has proceeded with 
unabated vigour. The continent of Australia has become 
part of the Empire. In New Zealand, native wars have ended 
and a bright future lies before these favoured islands. In 
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Africa ail encaTnoiis temtorial extension has taken place, 
and the process shows no signs of reaching its limit. 
Meanwhile the important strategic and commercial centre 
of Hong Kong has keen added to the Crown, and a large 
portion of Borneo and of Kew Guinea, together with 
Socotra near the southern outlet of the Bed Sea, and many 
of the islands of the Pacific, have passed under the flag. 

Other powers also are expanding their foreign dominions 
with much eagerness and varying success. France is seeking 
to build up an Indo-Chinese dominion, and already holds a 
large portion of Korth and West Africa and a foothold in 
Madagascar. Germany has entered into competition with 
Great Britain in East and West Africa, and has annexed a 
portion of Kew Guinea, New Britain, Kew Ireland and other 
Pacific islands. Italy is established on the Bed Sea. liussia 
has made an enormous extension of territory in Central Asia 
and now marches with India, ^ China, and Persia; hut 
with vast continental territories to absorb has not as yet 
crossed the seas. Although the United States have so far 
kept to the precepts of their founders, there are signs that 
expansion may be expected. The apparent purpose in these 
various extensions has been mainly commercial ; hut, in the 
ease of France especially, strategic considerations have 
plainly influenced policy. 

The problem of Imperial defence is one of extreme 
complexity in the case of an Empire built up of scattered 
fragments, embracing many nationalities and comprising 
forms of government widely differing. The variety of the 
processes by which, since the reign of Elizabeth, Greater 
Britain has been acquired, the extension in obedience to 
natural law rather than to deliberate design, and the 
constantly shifting phases of a development which has never 
ceased, have combined to obscure the issues and confuse the 
judgment. The popular histories on which the mind of the 
nation has been fed have largely failed to trace the lessons 

^ W^ith Afgliaiiistan, wliose frontiers are delimited in' conciu-rence -witli 
llie Government of India. 
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of the past and to draw from them guidance for the future. 
Bare statesmen, such as Chatham, were too much occupied in 
building up the Empire to be able to study the means by 
which It might subsequently be hnit together and held 
against the world. 

After the long series of great wars which ended in 1815, 
it was natural that a period of reaction should set in, and 
that the stress of the past should be forgotten. The suc- 
ceeding generation had ceased to remember what a great 
war implied, and the Crimean campaign found the army 
unprepared. Eiissia at this period was easily prevented 
by the British navy from external aggression, and the many 
lessons of the w-ar did not directly touch the problem of 
Imperial defence. Even the fact that it was the navy which 
rendered possible the operations before Sebastopol wa.s 
generally ignored. 

In 1859, the fortifications of the Erench Channel polls 
having attracted public attention, a Eoyal Commission 
was appointed by Lord Palmerston, and an era of for- 
tification supervened, spread over many years. Fortifica- 
tion, however, is not Imperial defence. Thus, when war 
Speared to be witlxin a measurable distance in 1878 and 
apprehensions were widely felt out of all proportion to the 
risks, the nation was brought face to face with the unsolved 
problem. For the first time Greater Britain began to realize 
what war might imply, and the Australasian colonies at once 
initiated measime^of local defence. The Eoyal Commission 
of 1879^ followed, and for the first time, a general empiiry 
into the defensive needs of the Colonial Empire, the groat 
trade routes, and the provision of a protected coal supply, 
was undertaken. The Eeport of this Commission laid down 
the coaling stations which it was considered necessary to 
defend with reference to trade, and drew attention to the 
paramount importance of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
strategic value of which had been half-forgotten since 

* Eoyal Oomnrission on the Defence of British Possessions and Cominerco 
nlivoarl; tlic Enrl of Carnarvon, Pre.^idont. 
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the opening of the Suez canaL The question of the navy 
formed no part of the reference to the commissioners f hut 
their enquiry inevitably led them to utter words of grave 
warning as to the adequacy of the force on which the whole 
structure of Imperial defence must rest. Incomplete and 
one-sided as necessarily was an enquiry, from whieli the nav}'^, 
India, the fortresses of Gibraltar, Malta, Halifax and 
Bermuda, and home defence Were excluded, it marks a 
definite step in advance— a real attempt to grapple \vith 
a portion of the i)roblenL The exhaustive series of reports 
were completed in 1 882, and action slowly followed on the 
lines laid down, quickened perhaps by the war scare of lS8o, 
which, like that of 1878, was widely felt. 

Progress had been made, however, especially in some of 
the Australasian colonies, and the national unpreparedness 
had at least been mitigated. Moreover, the problem of 
Imperial defence had begun to attract many minds, and as 
a natural result the naval requirements of the Empire began 
to be asserted. Naval history was studied no longer as a mere 
record of actions, but in the broad sense of its bearing upon 
the nation’s past. 

The curve representing the strength of the navy year by 
year is curiously suggestive. Each war is marked l 3 y a great 
rise ; each scare can be distinctly traced. Peace, or the tran- 
({uillizing of the public alarm, is represented by a rapid descent. 
Individual wuiters have dwelt upon the great development of 
foreign navies and the enormous tasks wdiich would devolve 
upon the British navy in the protection of trade. The es>sential 
change of conditions since the period of the French wars, 
and the dependence of the home population on an imported 
i’orxl-siipply have 1:)een forcibly pointed out. The ^dtal 
necessity for guarxling the trade on which hangs the viivy 
existence of millions of people at home and abroad, and 
the inevitable disintegration which must follow the loss of 
maritime supremacy have been frequently urged. 

Thus the nation has been gradually brought to realize the 
issues at stake, and the Naval Defence Act of 1880 was 
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distinctly the result of poiDular pressure. This important 
step was taken none too soon. The development of the 
French navy, checked for a time by the disasters of 1870-1 
and by the great military expenditure since entailed, revived in 
1886, when the annual sum provided for ship-building began 
to equal or exceed our own. Meanwhile the Eussian navy 
has taken the third place in Europe. 

The following table^ gives approximately the strength in 
ships launched, or now building, of the three greatest naval 
powers : — 



Battleships. 

Coast 

Defence- 

Cruisers. 

Look 

out 

Ships. 

Torpedo 

Gun- 

boats. 


Faivt^rs. 

1 

1st i 2ncl 
Class. 1 Class. 

1 

Ar- 

moiired 

! Pro- 
, tccted. 

i 

1 2nd 
; and 3rd 
i Class.' 

Eeinarks. 

Great Britain 

I 38 13 j 

1 12 

18 

11 

61 

1 1 

19 

33 


Franco ...| 

16 

16* 

21f 

13 

1 " 

i 14 j 

G 1 

14 

* 6 u'oodcii. 

1 

Itussiii ...i 

11 

* 1 

26 i 

j 

6 

J 

! 

s 

1 

1 

— 

1 4 „ 


It was officially stated at the time of the passing of the Act of 
object in view was to maintain the armoured 
ships of the British navy at a strength equivalent to that of 
tile two greatest naval powers combined. Thus for tlie first 
tune a partial basis for a definite ])iulding policy was laid 
down. It may be questioned, however, whether this ])oIicy 
is sufficiently far-reaching, and no satisfactory estimate of the 
national requirements can be arrived at without an exhaustive 
enquiry into the nature and extent of the duties which would 
have to be performed by the British navy under given 
contingencies. The responsibility for defining these con- 
tingencies rests Avith Her Majesty’s government. 

While the question of the navy has thus been forced 
prominently to the front, that of home defence has been 
dealt with under the recent moMlmation schemes. (See 
Part IV.) A commencement towards the establishment of 


^ The figures are tahen from Lord Brasscy’s Animal, 1892. 
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fortified positions round London, conjointly witli Uie decen- 
tralization of certain stores, has been made. 

Meanwhile the adjustment of responsibility for local 
defence has made progress. The withdrawal of Imperial 
troops from Australasia and from Canada (except Halifax) took 
place in the year ^70. A snbserpient withdrawal for purposes 
of concentration of certain small garrisons in the West Indies 
has been carried out, in consequence of the recommendations of 
the Commission of 1879. It is now recognised that Imperial 
garrisons are maintained only at strategic points, or coaling 
stations,^ held for the navy and the protection of mercantile 
vessels. In other cases, lo^al defence, where advisable and 
possible, rests with the colonies concerned ; hut it is the 
avowed policy of Her Majesty’s government to aid such com- 
munities as evince a determination to undertake measures for 
self-protection. At the same time it is recognised that local 
interests are guaranteed by the Imperial garrisons of coaling 
stations ; and the colonies of Singapore, Hong Kong, Ceylon 
and Mauritius pay fixed annual contributions in aid of army 
•\'otes. All the Australasian colonies have provided for their 
local defence— some of them on a large scale — but in the case 
of the positions of King George’s Sound and Thursday Island, 
the importance of which is partly Imperial, armaments have 
Keen provided from army funds.^ i^similar ajirangemeutlms 
been accepted by Canada in regard to Esquimalt. The 
Australasian group further provides an annual sum for the 
maintenance in their waters of a special contingent to the 
Australian squadron, under a ten-years’ agreement made 
with the Admiralty in 1887. The Imperial garrisons are 
reinforced by local militia or volunteers at the Gape of Good 
Hope, Singapore, Hong Kong, Ceylon, Malta, Beimuda, 
Jamaica, and St. Helena. Such forces, except at Malta” and 
St. Helena, and where employed as auxiliary submarine 


^ See Map, Ko. 2, and, for definitions, j). 492. 

2 The garrisons and works are being provided at the joint cost of the 
Australian colonies. 

The Eoyal Malta Artillery are regnlar troops. 
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miners, are, generally speaking, inaintaineel from local funds. 
In addition, a force of native Indian artillery lias been created 
for the service of the Eastern coaling stations, and an Indian 
infantry battalion has been raised for Hongkong. Chnada 
provides a considerable militia capable of being rendered very 
efficient. Other colonies, such as Trinidad and British Guiana, 
maintain military organizations as well as armed police.^ 

The general conditions of the problem of Imperial Jefeiiee 
may now be briefly stated. 

command of the sea. This, in the broad sense, does not 
imply that local superiority can be continuously maintained 
in all the waters of the world ; but it does imply that an 
enemy's battle-ships are either defeated or decline fleet 
actions, that no hostile expeditions could be undertaken 
without tlie certainty of being intercepted, overtaken, or 
simply menaced by a superior naval force. If continuously 
maintained, it implies the gradual disappearance of an, 
enemy's shij)s from the seas. Such command can be 
effectively asserted only by powerful sea-going squadrons 
able to take the initiative at the outset of war and capable 
of rapid expansion to meet unforeseen phases. History 
clearly shows that naval defence must be essentially and 
vigorously offensive. If tlie command of the sea is held by 
Great Britain, it is most improbable that the battle-shi2)s of 
European powers would be employed out of European waters 
in face of the immense difficulties in assuring coal supply. 
On the other hand, British battle-ships sliould be capable of 
acting across long distances of sea. 

Defended coaling stations are required for the refitting 
of ships of war, and for the temporary protection of luercantih* 
vessels. If the command of the sea is lost, they beconu^ 
hostages to an enemy, and their maintenance v'ill not, 
fuatcrially affect the issues. Trade must he pi^otected 
vessels locked up in fortifled ports are almost 
as useless to the national cause as if captured. As regards 


' See part iii. (Colonial Forcesi), cliap, xxvii. 
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war vessels, tlie comiBand of the sea will enable measures 
to be taken wliieh will render coaling largely independent 
of fortified stations. That such stations are necessary, 
however, is undoubted, and the only q^iiestion is that of the 
extent of their ganisons and fixed defences, into which a 
variety of considerations enter. Given the command of the 
sea, which is the primary condition of Imi)erial defence and 
which can be obtained and held by naval strength alone, 
what remains to be accomplished by local defence ? The 
question thus resolves itself into an enquiry into the nature of 
the force which a possible enemy could employ in given w^aters, 
and the objects which might appear to him to justify 
inevitable risks. These subjects cannot here be dealt with. 
It is sufficient to state that under present conditions attacks 
with a view to a inere acquisition of territory, such as 
occurred when West Indian islands were regarded as profitable 
booty, would not constitute a policy according with the 
principles of modern war. The main efforts of an enemy 
must apparently be directed against British trade at sea, or 
with a view to inflict such blows as would increase the 
difficulty of the task of the protecting force — the Imperial 
navy. Steam which has conferred new powers of attack has 
at the same time rendered trade more easily defensible in the 
elasticity of courses which it permits. To be able to 
intercept steamers it is necessary to find them and to over- 
take them, which, except within moderate distance of a 
friendly port, involves difficulties of coal supply. Thus the 
command of the sea confers greater power now than 
formerly. 

India is necessarily a prominent factor in Imperial 
defence ; but, though the defence of India is a purely 
military question, this great possession was the direct fruit of 
sea power, and its military defence is possible only on condi- 
tion of the retention of that power. 

Imperial defence thus demands — 

I. A jSTavy fully able to cope with that of a hostile power 
or powers, and local garrisons and defences scienti- 
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fically adjusted so as to guard all that tlie Ucivy 
needs for its free action, to avert panics, and to 
j)revent raids capable of inflicting serious destruc- 
tion of national resources, whether in harbour or 
• -.OU' shore."; . , ■ ' . . 

II Military forces able to provide, rnaintain and re- 
inforce the garrison of India, and of the strategic 
points of the’^mpire, and further to furnish ex- 
peditionary forces to capture positions which on 
account of geographical conditions might aid an 
enemy’s navy in menacing British trade. To cap- 
ture such positions will usually be tlie most 
economical as well as the most decisive policy. 

III. An organization directed to the fulfilment of the 

above objects, decentralized as far as possible, and 
providing that each defended station of the Empire, 
whether held by Imperial troops or Colonial forces, 
is kept in readiness for war. This includes stores 
adecpiate in amount and so distributed as to be 
immediately available to meet the most probable 
contingencies. 

IV. The dissemination among the various members of 

the Empire of mutual knowledge of the preparations 
made, and the resources at disposal. 

The gi'eat problem has not as yet been completely solved ; 
but indications are not wanting of the growth of wider views 
and a deeper insight into its conditions. The increase of 
knowledge of these conditions in the Colonies is marked, and 
the earnest efforts which are being made in some of them to 
bear their part in guaranteeing the national security, are among 
the most satisfactory signs of the times. The solution cannot 
be dictated, and is possible only by arriving at an under- 
standing of the real needs of the Empire as a whole, and of 
the mutual interdependence of its scattered portions. 

While the task thus demands the co-operation of Colonies 
of every degree, it rests with the mother country to guarantee 
the strength and efficiency of the national force under which 
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the Empire has been built up, and by wliicli alone its ocean 
cominiinications can be held in war. '" The Eoyal Navy of 
England ” wrote Blackstone more than a hundred years ago 
'Miath ever been its greatest defence and ornament ] it is its 
ancient and natural strength.” Upon that navy now more 
than ever must rest the fabric of Imperial defence. 


Tlie remarkably appreciative reception accorded to the brilliant works of 
Captain A. tr. Mahan, TJ.S.l!?., on the “Induence of Sea Power,” confirms 
in a striking manner the estimate formed above, pp. 6-7, of the degree to 
which the pnblic and professional mind is now ripe to take a broad Tiew of 
naval history. 

See also in connection with, this chapter, Prof. Seeley’s ‘‘ Expansion of 
England.” ■ 


CHAPTER II 
Tim Army prior to 1872. 

The institution of a standing army in Gimt Britain may be 
held to have existed for two hundred years. A few regiments 
were retained on service at the Restoration, in 1660, but it 
was after the accession of William JIL, that under the 
operation of the Bill of Eights,” the keeping up of a standing 
army was put on the legal footing which has been practically 
ever since maintained ; witness in our present day the Act of 
Parliament which is annually submitted and, happily, as 
regularly passed into law by the legislature, under which the 
army obtains another twelve months' lease of life. The Act 
opens with the words, whereas the raising or keeping 
a standing army within the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in time of peace, unless it be with the consent 
of Parliament, is against law and it goes on to specify the 
number of men authorized to be maintained. This modus 
mm'iidi is the outcome of the state of things described by 
Clode when he says, 'Vthe affairs of the army have been a 
source of perpetual conflict between the Crowm and Parlia- 
ment.”^ 

Hot only the supply of men but the question of providing 
barracks to house them ill gave recurrent occasions for this 
conflict, and it was not until ^^^92, a hundred years after 
William III.'s time, that barracks, as we understand tbem, 
became an institution. Parliament invariably refused to pro- 
vide these barracks^ on the ground that it would lead the Cro wn 
to retain an unnecessary number of troops. The country clung 

^ Clode’s Military Forces of the Crown,’* toI. i., p. 145. 

2 The same opposition was not, however, offered in Ireland where barracks 
were granted at an earlier date. 
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to tlie old tradition that forces should be raised for a war, and 
be disbanded when peace was proclaimed, and it long resisted 
the creation of an ariny prepared against eventualities, to meet 
the reijuirements of defence, to guard national interests, with 
a school of technical leadership and a trained personnel of men 
ready for expansion in time of ww. 

While the liistory of our standing army has been thus 
short, it was not marked by any great and radical changes 
until within the last two decades. England has suffered no 
J ena, nor any attack threatening her existence, and no system 
of conscription, except for the militia, has ever had to be 
employed. 

A brief account of the xmncipal features in this history 
will now be attempted, having regard chiefly to the experience 
gained and its outcome in relation to legislation in more 
recent years. 

/Ihe original army in the reign of diaries IL, from which 
we trace the origin of our present force of 227,300, and poten- 
tial 337,300 of all ranks, consisted of two^regiments of horse 
and six of foot, numbering in all some five thousand men. 
Its affairs ^vere directed by a General in chief command. In 
1661 a Secretary at War was appointed, through whom, 
as political secretary for military business, the King’s com- 
mands were issued. But it was not till about a hundred years 
later, in 1783, that, with the passing of Mr. Burke’s Act, the 
Secretary at War came to be regarded as a minister respon- 
sible to Parliament. 

As regards the constitution of the army and its up-keep 
in men, the regiment was the important entity and the colonel 
was a functionary on w^honi much depended.^ Virtually, for 
the hundred years before Mr. Burke’s Act, the regiment was 
recruited, paid, and kept up by a sort of contract between the 
Crown and the colonel.'^ The latter received, through the 

1 Tliese numbers include witU the regular army, Class I. army 
reserye, and tlie militia reserve. See Army Estimates, 1893/94. 

2 Before numbers were instituted, regiments were known by the names 
of their colonels, 

^ Clode, Yol. ii., p. 2* 
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regimental agent, the pay and allowances for the establishment, 
», and made his own terms as to recruiting, through his captains; 
the allowance, which covered clothing, went to the '' stock 
purse ” of tlie regiment and, after settlement of the year’s 
accounts, the balance was divided among the captains. The 
■ officers thus had a pecuniary interest in maintaining the 
regiment and preventing desertion and waste, but the door 
was open to fraud and false returns. Moreover when thei‘e 
was pressure for men, as was often the case, recruiting was 
“ facilitated by arrangements for passing into the service 
bad characters, men from the criminal and vagabond classes. 
During this period, soldiers were allowed to be drafted for 
foreign service to any regiment, a measure attended with much 
hardship. 

Fraud on the goveriimeiit and Iiarsh treatment of the 
soldier were, for long, characteristics of our army institutions. 
They took deep root in the memories of the people, and gene- 
rated a mistrust^ and a distaste for the military profession 
which is recognizable in a not inconsiderable degree even in 
the present day. 

Taking tlie period approximately for the hundred years up to the Peaca' 
of 1815, we find that while the army fluctuated in numbers, luicoi’ding to 
whether the country was at peace or engaged in war, its peiice strength tit 
liome was generally about 17,000. 

In 1681 we And 15,000 men maintained for England and Ireland- ; in 
1711 the total strength of the army amounted to 201,000 men, largely com- 
posed of foreign troops.'** Under Grcorge I., in 1717, a force of 1(5,000 nuax was 
voted ; from 1739 to 1747 the strength rose from 17,000 to 61,000, to fall in 
1748 to 18,000. During the Seven Years’ war it rose again to 67,000 at 
home and on the Continent, with 37,0(X) in tlie plantations and garrisons 
abroad, falling in 1763 to 17,000 at homo and 23,000 abroad.*^ Similarly the 
American war caused a great increase, and on its conclusion in 1783 the 
numbers dropped to the 17,000 odd, at home, at wliich they remained until 
the wars of the Drench Revolution, 1793“94. 

From that time to 1815 the army experienced a more or less progressive 


^ In 1779 an Act was passed for iinpi’essing sohlicrs. Thieves, too lame to 
run and too poor to bribe, were caught. But the soldiers considered it a 
grievons and cruel insult to have these men forced on them and loudly com- 
plained to their ofBcers. Girose's " Mil. Antiquities,” vol. i., p. 94, footnote, 
Grose, vol. i., p. 95. 3 j ^ 260. 

IMd.i Tol. i,, pp, 272, 398. 
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development 5 after Waterloo large reductions were made, but “tbe peace 
egtablisbinent after, lias assumed a far larger proportion tiian tbe peace 
establisliment before, tbat evenfc/’^ 

The contract of engagement of the soldier in these armies 
was for life, but this was very frequently modified when the 
army had to he augmented. Under Queen Anne a three 
years' term was general ; in the special circumstances of 
1745 men "were enlisted for two years ; and in 1759 and 1775 
the term was three years or till the end of the war. 

Kepeated attempts were made in Parliament to give 
greater permanence to the system of enlistment for short 
periods, hut in vain.^ 

During the Seven Years' war the militia was remodelled 
by Lord Chatham, the principle of the ballot and of a three 
years' service being adopted. This event had an important 
influence on the subsequent history of the standing army, 
to which the militia was destined from an early period to 
become an effective feeder. 

It seems that so far back as 1752 the example of Prussia 
was held up to us for imitation. Mr. Thornton, when intro- 
ducing the Militia Bill in that year promised that 
“wben tliis plan, limited as ifc is, shall take place we shall become a war- 
like and formidable nation ; by such a plan Prussia . . has acquired 

a weight and infiuence which renders her superior to states with a larger 
extent of country and inhabitants,’* and he went on to show the advantage 
we should have “ whenever we pursue our own interest with equal sagacity 
and diligence. Hitherto a policy not to be comprehended by every under- 
standing had been preferred of paying large subsidies for foreign assistance 
rather than the obtaining a natural force of our own men.”^ 

The commencement of the long struggle of war with 
Prance, lasting from 1793 to 1815, found the standing army 
modified in its constitution and government by Burke's Act 
of 1783, before referred to. The regiments had ceased to 

, ^ . :.k ' 

manage their financial affairs and recruiting ; the War Office 
establishment had increased under the direction of a parlia- 
mentary Secretary at War ; and the duties of Commander- 


^ Clode, voL i., p. 274. 

^ Parliamentary History, pp. 26, 27. 


^ Tol, ii., cbap. xv. 
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in-Chief were assigned to a general officer, Lord Ainlierst,^ 
whereby a larger measure of continuity was given to the 
government and discipline of the army.® 

In 1792 . the regular army (including India) numbered 
over 57,000 men, but the demand for more men rapidly 
became imperative. The militia was embodied, it was enrolled 
by ballot, and substitutes were allowed who were highly paid; 
tlie effect of this was tojaise the cost of recruiting for the 
regular army,® as every, intending recruit was disposed to give 
■his services to the militia ; but if he passed thence to the 
regular army he was adjudged guilty of desertion. 

° Under these circumstances special Acts were passed per- 
mitting enlistment into the army from the militia and pardon- 
ing those who had already so enlisted. In 1799, there were 
as'many as 15,000 who thus volunteered to the regular army ; 
the standard ivas 5 feet 4 inches, the bounty ten guineas, the 
area of service was limited to Europe, and the term of enlist- 
ment was for five years or during the continuance of the w'ar. 
Thus the bounty on entering the regular army was kept 

/ within some sort of limits.^ 

The ballot has been called the parent of high bounties, 
but it is well to remember that it is not the ballot itself but 
the mode of applying it that was to blame in a system wliich 
allowed a purchased substitute to give his services in lieu of 
those of Ihe man chosen. At a later period, 1808, when the 
local militia was raised, ballot without the privilege 
of substitute became the rule, and at the same time men 
were enlisted who came forward voluntarily for a small 
bounty. It was found that the great majority were enlisted 


^ To bo sliortly after (in 1795) succeeded by H.K.H. tlxe Dulcc of 
-who held the post till 1814, receiving the thanks of Parliament for his services 

'in this office. , ■ .. ■ . ,■ 

*3 It was at this period”- viz., in 1788, that the “ Principles of military 
movements,* illnstrated by manoeuvres of the Prussian troops and by the 
British campaign in G-ermany in 1757,*’ were published by Colonel Bundas, 
in consequence “ of the want of uniformity and method long felt and to^ 
which, a remedy was earnestly and universally desired.” The system of 
manoeuvring then inculcated was that adopted during the long wars which 
so shortly after ensued. 

2 Clode, voL i., p. 289. ^ pp. 285, 286. 
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ill this and the reduction of the bounty in 1809 from 
two guiiieas to one is evidence that the force was easily raised. 
Til e substitute system had operated in q_uite another iiiaiiner. 
In 1803-4 out of 45,492 men raised for the militia by the 
operation of the ballot, no less than 40,998 were substitutes, 
and there was a waste by desertion and death of 8,106 men. 

The policy of Mr, Pitt w-as to make the militia a regular 
feeder for the army. In 1805 each regiment of the line that 
was to receive recruits had a regiment of militia attached to 
it, and, under certain restrictions as to numbers, volunteers 
from the militia were systeniaticaliy passed into the army. 
A grant of bounty and a slightly higher pay operated as 
iiiduceineiits for men to volunteer, and the numbers obtained 
were considerable, e.g., 27,000 men in twelve months, 
1807-8. " 

But, ill describing the development of the connection of 
the militia with the standing army, the course of events has 
been somewhat anticipated. 

With the rupture of the peace which succeeded the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Amiens, and the establishment of 
Napoleon’s camp at Boulogne, there commenced a long period, 
from 1803 to 1805, of iniiiiment danger of iiivasioii. 

At this time the inilitaryforce of the United Kingdom, 
abroad and at home, consisted of 160,950 men, of whom 
98,314 belonged to the regular army and the remainder to 
the militia. The regular infantry at home numbered only 
39,370 men. ^'This force was so infinitely disproportioiial 
to the effective resistance of the formidable army expected 
to he brought against us, that Government felt it their duty 
to increase it by every means the country afforded.”^ 
Numerous measures for the increase of the defensive 
forces of the country at large were passed, notably, as 
regards the standing army, Mr. Pitt’s Forces 

Act,” which established the principle of second or reserve 


1 32,811 by ballot and 151,148 otherwise (Col. Stanley’s Militia Committee, 
1876, p] 557). 8ir J. W. Gordon’s Military Transactions,’’ p. 1. 
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battalions to regiments abroad and with a . county connec- 
tion.^ 

Now that the peril of invasion was brouglit home to the 
minds of the inhabitants of this country, the patriotism of 
her citizens was aroused and very strong volunteer corps 
were speedily raised. 

Springing from a crude organization of early date and 
/■ ' on the authority of Acts passed in 1802, a force of volunteers, 
shown in the estimates of 1803-4 as of 463,000 men, 
was raised for local (not as in recent times, 1859, for general) 
service. 

The numbers seem to have been thought excessive, all the 
more so as they were ill distributed, and although in theory 
the volunteers were drawn from a higher class than that 
ordinarily furnishing recruits to the army, it was felt that 
too many men were locked up in the volunteer corps to the 
detriment of the general recruiting. As was satirically said 
by Mr, Windham of the Prime Minister, Addington, the 
Eight Honourable gentleman has not only not provided an 
army, but has rendered it impossible that an army should be 
provided.'*^ Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that whatever 
its immediate effects on recruiting, this great and vigorous 
national movement did much to stimulate the warlike spirit 
of the country, and its power of endurance ; and indirectly 
(if not directly) led to the maintenance of that army and 
navy whose exertions for the -succeeding twelve years made 
Napoleon regard Great Britain as the most formidable and 
persistent of his foes. 

With the advent of the Peninsular war, following on 
prolonged efforts in other quarters of the globe, the strain on 
the army proper increased. In the years 1805, 1807, and 
1809, from returns taken about the 1st of June in each year, 


^ ^ For STiminary of Acts of tHs period, see CoL Stanley’s ‘‘Militia Com- 
mittee,” 1876, p. 530, et seq, and Sir Yf- Gordon’s “ Military Traiig- 
actions,” supt. * 

* Olode, toL I, pp. 314, 316, 
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our forces, exclusive of volunteers^ stood, in round numbers, 
thus ^ 


Distribution of the Army. 

1805 

1807 

1809 

Mediterranean ,, 

10,000 

26,500 

22,000 

West Indies 

16,000 

18,000 

21,000 

East Indies . . . , , . 

12,000 

14,500 

19,800 

North America . . 

4,000 

4,500 

8,000 

Ceylon 

7,000 

4,700 

6,000 

South America . . 

— 

6,000 


Cape of C-ood Hope •. 

— 

4,000 

5,800 

New South Wales 

— 

500 

1,300 

With 0en. Orauf urd 

— 

4,000 

, — - 

Madeira , , . , , , 

— 

— 

900 

Portugal . . , • . . 

— 

— 

22,600 

On passage 

12,000 

9,300 

4,200 

r Total abroad. . 

61,000 

92,000 

110,600 

Eegulais Kingdom 

93,000 

87,500 

108,500 

Militia .« «« .. .. 

76,700 

77,800 

65,000 


In tliis latter year, 1800, tlie population of the United Kingdom being 
14,942,646, the total strength of the British forces was 821,650 including 
seamen and marines,^ viz : — 

Infantry f Eegulars and Militia 285,308 
and Cavalry I Local Militia . . 198,534 

Tolunteers / •• 

L Ireland .. *. ^5,340 

Marines .. .. .. 31,400 

Seamen . . . . . . . . 98,600 

Artillery and Engineers , . . . . . 14,261 

H.E.I.Co’s, European troops . . . . 4,051 

Beckoning regulars, general militia, and seamen alone, this gives a per- 
centage of 2'9 men with respect to the population. 

In the previous year, 1808, an important and compre- 
hensive measure, interesting for what it failed to achieve, as 
well as for its degree of success, had been introduced by Lord 
Castlereagh. This was the Bill for the so-called “ Local 
Militia,” to be raised by ballot without substitute,® as the 
reserve force for the country, an institution by means of 
which a large proportion of the male population should be 


^ “Military Transactions,’^ supt., pp. 13, 16, 18. 
® See chap. xxii. and ante p. 18. 


2 Ihiil, p. 19. 
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trained to arms.^ Witli tHs reserve 

tendency of Government was thereafter to use the general 

militia rather as an offensive than a defensive force.^ 

Although still nnrepealecl, the laws for raising the local 
militia ceased to be put in force in 1816/ and thus this 
institution, large in its conception, failed to maintain an actual 
footing in our military arrangements. 

During the height of the great war, therefore, we had in 
the first line the standing army , in the second the general (or 
regular) militia, which, as the war went on, was more and more 
used abroad, and in the third the Iocah.,milit together with 
such as survived of the volunteer corps (68,000 in 1812). 

With the desire to popularise service in the standing 
army Mr. Windham had, in 1806, introduced the principle of 
short service enlistments. Until then, although short engage- 
ments had been resorted to spasmodically, the ordinary term 
of enlistment was for life. The recruit was now to be 
enlisted for 7 years in the infantry, 10 in the cavalry, and 
12 in the artillery with power to renew the engagement, and 
with, for the first time, title to pension. This last proviso 
apparently weighted the measure. The bounty and levy 
money, which in 1805, had been close on £40, fell, for short 
service enlistments, to £30 3s. f but as it was found that 
in the generality of cases the men would enlist for the longer 
term if offered a small increase of bounty, Mr. Windhanf s 
measure was modified by Lord Castlereagh in 1808, and tlie 
recruit had the alternative offered him of enlisting for a term 
of years or for life.^ 

In 1811 the method of obtaining men from the general 
militia for the army was further systematized, so as to ensure 


^ In 1812 there were 250 regiments of local militia with 214., 000 men 
enrolled, the establishment being 240,000. 

I Militia Committee, 1876, app., p. 527. 

Ibid., app. xvii. 

middle of the dead period, 1829, when 
ii abolished, to be reintroduced with modifications in 

system pure and simple was in Ibrcr, 
«. during which latter penod of course there was a minimum pressure for men. 
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that tlie supply should he annual and not spasmodic as 
heretofore f the militia was alleu^ed to enlist men super- 
numerary to the establishment, in anticipation of future 
vacancies through volunteering to the regular forces, and was to 
recruit by beat of drum and not by ballot The evil of the 
ballot system appears to have reached a climax in the 
previous year, as we read in the ‘^ Annual Eegister’^ for 
1810, that ^"^60 was last week [in February] paid at 
Plymouth for' a substitute for the militia. One man went 
on condition of receiving 4^. per day during the war, and 
another sold himself for 75. 3f?. per lb. 

In 1813 it was reckoned that of 249,851 recruits for the 
army, raised in the ten years since 1803, 99,755 came to it 
through the militia, and although a bounty was paid to these 
men both on entering the militia and on passing to the 
regulars, it was claimed that the militia recruit did not cost 
more than the recruit who joined the army direct. 

Although good head was made against increasing demands 
we do not find that even with this measure of success the 
requirements were met. In 1807 the numbers wanting to com- 
plete the army were 42,000 ; in 1808 with an establishment 
augmented from 221,000 to 226,000 the deficiency was still 
22,000, and in 1813 on an establishment of 255,428 it was 
24,969.’^ 

The variation in the standard of height is instructive : in 
1802 it was 5 feet 7 inches ; in 1803, 5 feet 5 inches ; in 1812, 
5 feet 4 inches (or for young men of 18 years of age, 5 feet 
3 inches) f- for general service in 1813 it was 6 feet 3 inches, 
or at 17 years of age d feet; and men were admitted up to 
40 years of age. As to cost, in 1804 the bounty was 
19 guineas, and the levy money the same : in the aggregate 
the two remained constant, with small variations, up to 1813. 

In 1814 the standard rose and the bounty fell, but never- 

^ Clode, Tol. i., p. 298. ^ Ann. Begister 1810, p. 282, and Clode. 

^ Betums, from 1800 to 1814, are given in tlie report of Col. Stanley’s 
Committee of 1876, see pp. 644, 646, 

In 1803, for tlie ** Additional Forces ” no man (according to the Act) was 
to he disqualified for service who was 5 feet 2 inches in stature. 
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theless our army in France in 1814-15 was not composed of 
old soldiers or what we should call fine men. At Waterloo 
many regiments consisted of mere boys, and old officers 
relate that in appearance and physi(iue they compared un- 
favourably with their Continental allies. 

After the great war the army entered, in 1819, on a long 
period of peace conditions which lasted till 1854. The war 
had been successful, the country was glad to be rid of 
military questions, and, while chary of supplies, was content 
to leave military legislation to take care of itself. 

Except for the army itself, with its glorious traditions, or 
because of these, we were left after all our experience but 
slenderly provided with permanent defensive institutions 
available for future needs. There was no militia enrolled, 
local or general, no reserve of any kind, and the volunteers had 
disappeared. This dead period outlasted the living memory 
()£ the days gone by, and when a revival of military interest 
supervened, the scattered records of history were with 
difficulty available as the sole resource of the inquirer. 

To emerge from this position was the more difficult, as 
the central military administration was weakly organized, 
being divided between the Secretaiy of State for the 
colonies, the Secretary at War, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Master-General and Board of Ordnance, of which latter 
Mr. Burke had advocated the abolition as early as 1780.V 

Such reserve as there was in the cadres of the militia was 
under the Home Secretary. 

The Secretary of State was only concerned with the army 
in war time— the Secretary at War was not in the Cabinet. 

Thus the ministry as a body was not brought into relation 

^ The prescience of great Btatesmen is here remarkably illustrated. Mr. 
Clode, writing in 1868, records of Burke on this occasion, that “ he proposed 
to render the ciyil subordinate to the military— to send the military branch 
to the army and the naval to the admiralty. , . to execute by contract 
ail that could be so executed, and lastly to have all estimates approved and 
all moneys expended under the Treasury.” Kothing of the kind was done 
adds Mr. Clode. It has been reserved to our own day, within the last five 
years, to witness a fulfilment of Mr, Burke’s recommendations in each 
particular. 
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with the army, nor was occasion given for its more important 
members to occupy themselves with army matters. From 
being in the first rank of national interests the concerns of 
the army fell to a third rank.^ Some occupation was found 
for the army both at home and abroad in duties since 
recognized as belonging to the police. 

Under these circumstances the army, as known to our 
immediate predecessors who lived during the long years of 
peace after the great war, was thus distributed. 


Total of all arms. | 

In 1821 = 

In 1854. 

Gibraltar . • . . . . , , . . I 

3,252 

4,134 

Ionian Islands . , . . . * 1 j 

r 

3,364 

Malta . . . . . , , . ^ . j 

5,280 4 

3,893 

West Coast of Africa 

355 

869 

St. Helena .. .• 

__ 

495 

Cape of Good Hope . . 

2,218 

5,765 

Mauritius .* .. .. 

1,473 

1,814 

Hong Kong . , 

— 

687 

Ceylon , . , . . . 

2,968 

3,448< 

2^'. S. Wales and Van Diemen’s hand « . 

1,093 1 

3,381 

Hew Zealand. . 

~ / 

Canada . , . . . , 

3,892 

3,336 

Hova Scotia and Bermuda . « . , 

3,070 

3,240 

Hewfoundland 

63 

— 

Jamaica, Bahamas, and Honduras . . 

3,668 

2.276 

Windward and Leeward Islands . . 

4,240 

3,062-t 

Total in Colonies . . . . . . 

31,572 

39,754 

East Indies, exclusive of Company’s troops 

19,267 

29,208 

At home and on passage home 

60,192 

71,081 

General total . . . . , . 

101,031= 

140,043 


^ It is notewortliy that except by tlie Master-G-eneralof the Ordnance, who, 
howerei’, figured for the sake of his military opinion, he not being responsible 
for the administration of the amy, this latter was not represented in the 
Cabinet from 1816 to 1854. 

2 In 1821 the estabUshment was lowest and we therefore select it to 
compare with 1854 (1 Jan.) Just before the Crimean w^ar. 

The chief augmentations of the army during this period were : — In 
1824-26, 13,723 j 1840-41, 3,541; 1843-44, 6,913; 1846-47, 8,597; and 
1848-50, 16,042, diminished by 4,000 men in the following year 1850-51. 

3 Prom 1819-29 our small horse artillery force had but 2 guns per 
troop ; in the latter year those in Ireland were giyen 4 guns, and in 1848 all 
were made up to 4 guns. 

^ The extraordinary numbers of troops maintained in the Colonies, eTen 
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There can be no donbfc that during tlie period of the long 
peace the service of the soldier had far too much of a penal 
character, yet, at a time when the annual demand for recruits 
was small, it might have been expected that we should make 
our own terms. This penal character is illustrated by the 
conditions attached to discharge. Under the life engagement, 
shorter periods having been abolished in 1829, there was no 
escape from the service until the man could be invalided or 
discharged to pension.^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Discharges were permitted as a^eward for good conduct, 
and were ordered by court-martial in extreme cases of mis- 
conduct; but there was no middle course, and practically each 
regiment had to nurse its own bad characters. This bore 
fruit in the severe disciplinary measures it was deemed 
necessary to enforce.^ 

This was the period when punishment by flogging was in 
full force, sentences of SOO to 500 lashes being common, and 
this degrading punishment" was inflicted in profound peace 
for military offences which nowadays would be checked by 
light imprisonment. 

The tone thus given to the service was long eiiduring, 


in tbe most nnbealtliy, bas been generally believed to b ave been cine to a 
desire to keep tbe army ontbf tbe "way as tbe only means of preserving it 
from more Tvbolesale reduction. 

' Clode, voL ii., p. 43, 

3 Desertion was the principal cmne, and neither sbootiiig nor flogging (up 
to 2,000 lashes) seem to have bad any effect. Tip to 1830 a R. C. M. could 
award 300 lashes, and in 1831 a D. C. M. might not exceed 500. A G-.C-M. 
appears to have bad no limit assigned to it. In 1838 no corporal punish- 
ment was to exceed 200 lashes. In 1848 this was limited to 50 lashes. 
According to tbe Annual Register for 1847, (p. 127), Earl Grey when 
introducing tbe ** Aimy Service Act ” to the House in that year, said that so 
lately as 1825 a man was sentenced to 1,900 lashes and received 1,200. 
There “was still much to be done, particularly in the encouragement of 
good soldiers who . , ^ were not in a much better position than the 
had and undeserving. . . the soldier’s life was regarded as a state of 
slavery on account of the enlistment being for life. He wished diseharge 
to be a punishment, and to be able to say to the men if they vrere not good 
soldiers they should not stay in tbe army.” At this time soldiers enbsted 
after 1832-33 only got M. a day pension after 21 years’ service. 

^ Punishment by flogging was abolished in 1881 after prolonged con- 
troversy and prognostication of evil which has, happily, in no w^ay been 
realized either in peace or during the active service in which the army has 
since been so frequently engaged. 
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nor even now are remedies for it iinneeded. All armies 
are MgMy conservative institutions, and tlie enforcement in 
ours of a severely repressive system led to tlie establislimeiit 
of a scliool of tliouglit and of treatment, wHcli lasted long 
after the abandonment of tlie system itself had been decreed. 
Whatever the central administration may do in promoting a 
change of management, the real difficulty constantly lies in 
eradicating or at all events in modifying the opinions pre- 
valent both within and without the service. Even recently, 
'" voices from the ranks ” have not been wanting in the public 
press advocating flogging, and branding for desertion and 
misconduct, ineasures wliich the administration have 
definitely repudiated. 

Tliei'e seems CTery reason to believe Ibat tbe measure permitting corps 
to be purged of tlieir bad cliaracters tlirongb summary discharge by order 
of the general commanding is supported in an increasing degree by 
opinion within the service. {This does much to make soldiering a reward, 
nob a pimishment. The total discharges for misconduct during the 
first and last five years of the period from 1872-91 have been 8,745 and 8,703 
respectively. That the conduct of the army has improved during the same 
period the following figures will prove, viz. Betw'een the years 1887-91 
the percentage of courts-martial to strength was 8 *4 against 10 ’8 in 
1872-76. Of minor punishments in the same period there "were 1,120*2 
per 1,000 as against 1,395 *8. Of fines for drunkenness there w’ere ISO *6 per 
1,000 against 274 *8. 

It seems clear therefore that conduct baying improved while discharges 
for misconduct have remained the same, it is the standard which has altered, 
and that, judged by the opinion of the service itself, a higher standard of 
conduct in the ranks of our army is demanded now than obtained even so 
late as twenty years back. 

But to resume. In 1846-48 an angiiientation of tlie 
army took place, following on one of less magnitude effected 
three years previously. The pressure for men increased, the 
system of enlistment for life gave way, and a great change 
was effected when, with the passing of the "Army 
Service Act ” of 1847, enlistment for ten years came into 
force. This, with the re-establishment of the militia in 1852, 
marks the revival from the lethargy which affected military 
affairs after the long peace. 

In the latter year, a hill for raising the general militia by 
volunteering (the ballot, though still legal, being suspended) 
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■was accepted. The good service rendered hy the iiiilitia to 
the army in the old war, by supplying it with 
referred to in the debate on this bill; nevertheless no pro- 
vision whatever was made therein for passing militiamen to 
the line. This may be given as an instance of the length to 
which forgetfulness of past experience may be carried, as well 
as of what we may charitably regard as the difficulty inherent 
ill legislating on military affairs. It was not long before the 
omission was felt in a practical shape. Within two years 
we had the Crimean war ; men were wanted and the Secre- 
tary at War seems to have had no hesitation in giving 
bounties to encourage volunteering from the militia. Some 
25,000 to 30,000 men were so passed into the army; but the 
j^oceeding was illegal, penalties were in force, and to recover 
them prosecutions were instituted. Little wmnder if this 
“ interfered, as some thought, with the morale of the men.”^ 
Thus at the commencement of the Crimean war we 
possessed an army raised under the conditions above described 
and distributed as shown on p. 25. At the hack of this 
army there was no reserve whatever except the militia (if it 
could be called a reserve), 10,000 pensioners enrolled 
under the Act of 1843, who'^se services might, if tendered 
^ voluntarily, he accepted for garrison duty at home ; and it 
was governed by the heterogeneous" administration already 
referred to on p. 24. 

The painful nature of the experiences met with owing to 
this state of impreparedness need not be dwelt on here, 
though there will he occasion to refer to them inci- 
dentally in subsequent chapters. One redeeming feature) 
beyond that of the high qualities displayed by the troops 
engaged, may he mentioned, and that is the pluck and 
endurance manifested by the country and population at large 
up to the very end of a contest which it was fully prepared 
to continue, and was only induced to abandon after much 
hesitation. 
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Buriiig the war, the want of soldiers was so seYerely felt 
that once again, though, it is to he hoped, for the last time, 
resort was had to the unworthy practice of raising foreigii 
troops or mercenaries, a measure which, as we have 
noticed on p. 17, was condemned a hundred years before, 
in 1752. This proceeding, which may justly be termed by the 
historian as immoral in the last degree, took shape in a so- 
called ‘^foreign legion,” got together (on principles somewhat 
similar to those on which Wallenstein’s army was raised) by 
a foreign adventurer, chiefly in the northern parts of Germany. 
We had German, Swiss and Italian regiments. They were 
officered partly by foreigners, and, as the only satisfactory 
feature, partly by Englisliirien who at that time had served 
in some numbers in the Austrian service and had left it to 
join their own flag. 

The strain occasioned by the Crimean war was continued 
after its close during the campaigns consequent on the Indian 
mutiny 1857-59, and the Chinese war of 1860. From tliis 
date to that of 1872, given at the head of this chapter, the 
period was one of transition. 

The Indian mutiny, leading as it did to the assumption of 
the direct rule of the Indian Empire by the Queen’s govern- 
ment on the 1st of January, 1859, threw new obligations on 
onr army and its administrators. These obligations have 
modified in so important a degree the subsequent history of 
our army, and the whole nature of its duties, that it becomes 
necessary to record the reason for the policy then determined 
upon. 
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The convulsion whieli shook India some 35 years ago was 
destined to exercise an important influence on the military 
policy of Great Britain. 

After the revolt in 1857 of the Sepoy army of Bengal 
which with all other Indian Proviirces had ,up to then been 
under the administration of the East India Company, Her 
Majesty’s government caused a proclamation to be made 
throughout India on January 1, 1859, announcing the 
assumption of the direct rule of the country by the Queen. 
From tha,t time it became the duty of those responsible 
for the organization of the British army to provide the 
troops for the eirtire European garrison of India, whose 
strength in combatants went far towards equalling the total 
farce in the mother country and her colonies. 

This new obligation thus laid on the army became the 
chief feature in its life, whether in regard to the duties it 
imposed, of having to keep up a constant supply of trained 
soldiers, or to the privileges it conferred of extended pro- 
fessional employment. 

In making this statement, the result of the prolonged 
deliberations which led to the adoption of the system on 
which this large army was to be maintained abroad has been 
somewhat anticipated. It is proposed in this chapter to 
review those deliberations, and to endeavour to enable the 
reader to understand the views underlying the policy then 
adopted, and now pursued. As to Ihe success of that policy 
it maybe noted here that, by general admission, the army 
in India has never stood higher in repute tba-n now, and 
that as regards suitability of age, and physical and profes- 
sional fitness, its standard is a hi gh one. 
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Prior to 1859 tlie Hononrable East India Company itself 
raised and mamtaiiied a considerable proportion of tlie 
European army for India. In 1858, for example, it provided 
nine battalions of European infantry and the whole of the 
artillery, a large part of the latter (some 6,000 men) being 
European ; and also the engineers* 

From 1781 to 1799 tlie II.E.LC. enlisted its oto European troops and 
was authorised to keep in dep6t in England 2,000 men in war-time and half 
that number in peace. Before the earlier date the Company had enlisted its 
men anywhere it could, and it was said that if the British army at that 
period was composed of scum, the Indian regiments consisted of scouringsl 
‘‘ The history of those early days records a succession of mutinies in which 
the black and the white troops were alternately employed to coerce each 
other. The latter were composed of the scourings of almost every European 
nation, kidnapped or wheedled on board ship by crimps.’'"^ Traditions die 
hard in an army and it took long to obliterate from the regiments of the 
Company’s service the traces of those disorderly times. 

After 1799 the Crown enlisted and transferred recruits to the Company 
for an agreed sum 5 the latter training them at the Indian depot, which was 
sitiiatedat'Warley in Essex. ' 

The miiaincler of garrison— viz., four 

regimeuts of cavalry and twenty-two battalions of infantry, 
belonged to the British army, and were styled in India 
'^ Queen’s troops.’^ The establishment of the latter was 
30,000, bringing the strength of the European force in India 
to about 40,000. The total army numbered 280,000 men, 
the balance being composed of 155 native infantry, and 21 
native cavalry regiments. 

The command was vested in the Oommanders-in-Chief in 
each of the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, the Coinmander-in-Chief in Bengal having control 
over the QueeiTs regiments (but not over the other troops) 
in the remaining Presidencies. The staff was to some extent 
duplicated, that of the Queen's troops being distinct from the 
Company’s.^ 

With the mutiny of 1857 a large part of the native 

^ See Chesney’s “ Indian Polity,” pp. 277, 278. 

2 Besides a fullstaff for the Indian army, we had for the Queen’s troops, 
an Adjutant- Ceneral and Quartermaster-Gl'eneml at Headquarters, each 
with a deputy ; also in Madras, a B.A.C., B.Q.M.C’., and Brigade-Major j in 
Bombay, a B,A.G-., and in Calcutta, a Brigade-Major. 
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army iu Bengal liad practically disbanded itself, leaving the 
officers of a number of cadres of regiments on pay without 
employment. Some new cavalry regiments were raised for 
the Company, but when, in dSTovember, 1858, the fiatvfent 
forth for the Company’s rule to cease, it became evident that 
the question as to the future constitution of the garrison for 
India, and particularly of the European portion thereof, was 

to be one of the first for settlement. 

A Eoyal Commission under the presidency of General 
Peel, Secretary of State for War, was deputed to deliberate 
on this question. H.E.H. the Duke of Cambridge, then, as 
now, Commander-in-Chief, was one of the members. It was 
decided to have no local European army ; that the whole of 
the artillery should be on the same footing as the Eoyal 
Artillery ; and that there should be no native artiEery except 
that required for service in exceptional or unhealthy parts of 
the country. This ruling was accepted and has since been 
maintained.* 

Such a change was naturally attended with much contro- 
versy. The Eoyal Commission was itself divided ; its report 
expresses “ the strong and sincere conviction ” of the majority 
as well as the views of tie minority. It is noteworthy that, 
with some remarkable exceptions, it was the members of the 
actual government of India, with the Governor-General Lord 
Canning, assisted by Colonel Sir Henry Durand, Bengal 
Engineers, who inspired and upheld the minority of the 
Eoyal Commission. Of the witnesses who came before it, it 
was chiefly those who Were independent, or who belonged to 
the Eoyal service while enjoying Indian experience, whoso 
views were adopted by the majority. 

It must be remembered that before the Eoyal Commission 


^ The YesTilt was the absorption o£ the Company’s European regiments 
and artillery into the Eoyal army, which was then (in 1862-63) to provide a 
garrison for India of 69,000 Europeans of all arms. This number sank to 
61,000 in 1870-71. In 1867-68 the effectives in India reached the minimum 
strength since the Mutiny— viz., 55,000, (Eeport on East India Finance, 
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signed their report, an experiment had been made in raising 
and sending out three regiments of cayalry for local serTiee: 
under the Company in India. These turned out very nnsatis- 
factorily. With the idea of having light men to suit the 
light horses of the country the standard of height had been 
materially lowered, which seems to have entailed a corres- 
ponding lowering of prestige, and, possibly, of morale. These 
regiments then, nicknamed "" dumpies,” hastily raised, q^uicMy 
fell into discredit, and the ill-stanred experiment was 
abandoned. 

A further and more important deterrent to the accept- 
ance of a local army came in the shape of the so-called 
‘' white mutiny,” which occurred early in 1859, when the 
local European troops, including the "dumpies,” refused to do 
duty, on the ground that, by the terms of their enlistment, 
they were not liable to compulsory transfer from the Com- 
pany’s to the Queen’s service. The law officers of the Crown 
subsequently showed that their liability was absolute, but 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Clyde, held at the time that 
there was a strong case for reference. The lesson of the 
whole matter was, that insufficient respect had been paid to 
the feeling which Lord Hardinge had long before spoken of 
as the most characteristic of the British soldier — viz., jealousy 
of " what he thinks his rights.” But, legality apart, the 
fact of a mutiny having occurred had a strong effect in 
further discrediting the system of having a large army 
officered and maintained permanently abroad. 

It seems clear that in advocating a perpetuation of the 
local army in India, Lord Canning was both uj)holding the 
original arrangement, and desired a force over which his 
government would have control, and which could not, in 
any emergency arising in Europe, be withdrawn from India, 
a contingency as to which thA advocates of the government ' 
of India were jealously a-pprehensive. He thus avoided the. 
putting forward any scheme dependent on materials not his 
own to dispose of, and he was propounding a method which 
would serve the ends of economy, inasmuch as it would find 
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employment for the officers of the mutinied native regi- 
ments.^ . 

lord Canning’s proposal was to form, for Bengal alone, 
thirty local battalions of European infantry to serve side by 
side with fifteen battalions of Queen’s troops, The other two 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay were apparently to be 
garrisoned by local and Queen’s troops in similar proportion. 
The whole of the artillery in India and a large part of the 
cavalry were to be local.^ He, in common with others, 
held very strongly that both the Queen s and the local 
army should be represented in India; the latter would be 
greatly benefited by the example of the former,' 'and tlio 
former would be a check on the latter. He desired a pre- 
■ ponderance in the numbers of the local army in order that 
its tone^siiould not be lowered through being inferior in 
numbers and conseq^uently in prestige.® 

“ ' Sir W. Mansfield, the Chief of the Staff in India, whose 
evidence was wu’itten under* the belief that the retention of a 
local army had been already decided on, deemed it absolutely 
necessary that Queen’s regiments should periodically visit 
India. Comparing the local regiments with the Queen’s, 
Sir William wrote that “although good and fighting well, 
there is by no means the same healthy tone of discipline 
running through the body in the one and in the other. . . 

It was by no means uncommon to see extraordinary sloth and 
debauchery in such old (local) regiments ... that the 
officers have become so eneiwated by climate, or other causes, 
that they are unable to check the one and to do away with 
the other.”* 

The minority of the Eoyal Commission thought a power- 
ful local army necessary to maintain our rule ; a body of 
officers identified with the country was wanted ; they feared 

^ Beporfc of the Eoyal Commission on tlie Organization of the Indian 
Army, 1859, app., Ifo. 55, § 17, pp. 57, 68. 

3 .r5id,pp.58,90. 

3 Lord Ellenborottgli thouglifc that there should be two armies, Queen’s 
and local, and that tbe ‘'balance of strength” of each should be preserved. 
(IKd., app., ‘N’o. 3, p. 7.) 

Xhid.^ app., Ko, 62, p. 101, 
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the fusion of the local European force with the line would 
deteriorate the position and destroy the eqnit de corps of 
officers serving with native tvoo^B, who would feel themselves 
reduced to a level below that of their brother officers of the 
line, ■ . ■■ ' ' 

The government of India required a body of officers from 
whom they could take those needed for employment with native 
troops, or in connection with the government of the country. 
Formerly it was from the regular regiments of native infantry, 
fully officered, that this supply was di'awn (to a degree, be 
it observed, rather detrimental to their efficiency); now 
the native regiments were to be put on the so-called irregular 
footing, each with a restricted number of officers, and as 
Sir W. Mansfield put it, and as is the case at present, each 
“ appointment to a native regiment should he held to be a 
staff appointment/^ The question, therefore, as to where the 
many officers required by the Indian government were to come 
from, became urgent. \ , 

At that period, the officers of the Queen's regiments had 
been held, and had perhaps held themselves, much aloof 
from Indian concerns. Appointments and employment in 
India were almost exclusively reserved for Company's officers. 
Hence the Queen's troops, or Imperial army, were not reckoned 
on as a source from which to su^Dply the officers I’equired. 
Since then the Imperial service has been made the stepping 
stone for Indian employment and a large area for selection 
has been obtained, which may perhaps be further expanded 
as intercourse with India improves. 

The Indian government itself was not, howwer, entirely 
united. Lord Elphinst one, Governor of Bombay,^ was of opinion 
that it was not sound reason ” for having a local army to 
say that by this means alone could India ensure the retention 
of its garrison. Ho government would- venture to withdraw 
the troops. He recorded his view that it was “impossible 
any local troops can be really equal to the British line; they 

1 Report of Bojal Commission, app., Ko. 67, p. 143. 
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musi always be conscious of a species of inferiorit}’". They 
do not fight the battles of England on the battle-fields of 
Europe.” He desired to have the best articl e, and thought the 
true policy was to relieve the troops more frequently instead 
of keeping them till their health was ruined. 

In framing their report, the Commission had before them, 
among others, the opinion of Sir Harry Smith, founded on 
all the evidence, that no European local force should be 
maintained. It was also brought to light that Lord Corn- 
wallis in VlM, and the Duke of Wellington in 1812, had 
expressed their opinions to tlie Board of Control that the 
European portion of the army in India should be troops of 
the line. 

H.E.H. the Duke of Cambridge, in a minute attached to 
the report of the Eoyal Commission wrote, “ The object of 
our legislation should be to have one European army for the 
whole Empire, including India,” and this, “on Imperial and 
military grounds . . .” He felt “ the firmest conviction 
that nothing but mischief can result from the jealousies, 
divisions, and heart-burnings which must be inherent in any 
double army organization.” He went on to recommend that' 
the Company’s nine European regiments should at once be 
numbered with the line, though for the present, employed 
exclusively in India, that the whole of the Company’s 
artillery should be made a second regiment of, and be 
assimilated in organization to, the Eoyal Artillery, and that 
the same course should be taken with the Company’s 
engineers, except that they should retain a more permanent 
local Indian character, as they must be largely composed of 
natives, the officers being free to exchange. 

After reviewing these arguments the majority of the Eoyal 
Commission recorded its opinion — 

“ that it does not appear that any case in, history can be adduced of the co- 

oiistenoe of two distinct armies supplied from the same sources . . . (and) 
sewing the same Sovereign. ... However good the local force of the 
late East India Company has proved itself to be, still . . . a local force 

deteriorates more than one which by frequent reUef, has infused into it fresh 
European notions and feelings, and a vigorous system of European discipline, 
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and tliat tliis would more particularly be the case in a climate like India, 
where according to the statistical statement of Sir Alex. Tuiloch, backed by 
the professional opinion of Dr. Martin (himself an advocate for a local army), 
and others, the European constitution can never be said to become acclima- 
tized, but on the contrary, deteriorates, gradually and surely in increasing 
'ratio. . 

“That the resources of the state as regards Imperial purposes, would 
be crippled, by having a large body of its troops placed solely under the 
control of the government of India. 

“That the very fact of the local troops not being enabled to share in 
the battle-fields of Europe is a great disadvantage to them, and may lead to 
a feeling of inferiority on their part which would he extremely prejudicial 
to their general discipline; and that while the Crown ought to possess the 
advantage of giving to its army the most extended sphere of action, the 
very nature of a double army would in a great measure deprive the line 
army of the valuable experience it would acquire in India, whilst the local 
army would in like manner be debarred from all the benefits of field service 
in Euro|)e. 

“ That no government, under any circumstances, would ever venture to 
withdraw from India the troops necessary for its defence. The question as 
to the force to be maintained in that country must be always decided by the 
home government, responsible to the Sovereign and to the country, through 
parliament. 

“ That regulations could be drawn up for retaining in India officers of 
the line army whose services might be required by the local government, 
and that officers of the line would, undoubtedly, qualify themselves for 
employment in India, if such employment and all the advantages attending 
it, were open to them ; and so far from the resources of the G-ovemor- 
General being curtailed by such an arrangement, it would, on the contrary, 
afford him a much larger field for the selection of able and useful 
officers. ...” 

Such was the gravity of the question that before the Eoyal 
Commission had assembled, the Queen, in the exercise of 
her royal prerogative as head of the army, had addressed 
a letter to the Prime Minister on the subject, which is 
referred to by Sir Theodore Martin in his Life of the 
Prince Consort.”^ The Queen’s letter to Lord Derby, 1st 
September, 1858, pointed out that as to the whole army, 

“whether English or Indian, there can with due regard to the public 
interest be only one head and one general command . . . . the advice 
of the Commander-m-Chief at home ought to be heard on all questions 
affecting the troops and he ought to be kept officially informed of whatever 
affects their discipline and general efficiency. This in no way interferes 
with the authority of the Governor-General and Comm.ander-in-Ohief in 
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other part of Her Majesty’s domiriions, and a memorandum 
in that sense was submitted to the Queen. The issues at 
stake were felt to be of Imperial importance and the views 
Her Majesty entertained were embodied by the Prince 
Consort in a memorandum of 16th October, 1858. In it 
the relations. ..Qf the. Copmaander-m-Chiei in India to the 
Commanders-in-Chief in Madras and Bombay were condemned, 
as causing the latter to be 

‘‘perfectly independent of tlio former as regards tlie Company’s or local 
forces, but subordinate to Mm as regards those of Her Majesty (i.e., tlie 
Queen’s regiments).” 

The want of unity of cominanci was, pointed out to have 
resulted in the - 

“mutiny of the whole of the native army in one Presidency, and a state of 
discipline in the local European troops characterized as disgraceful by some 
of tbe most competent judges on the spot, and nothing but jealousy and 
animosity between the different services. The Queen’s troops have alone, 
after being some years in the country, preserved an efficient discipline — and 
over them the authoiity of the Commander-imChief extended through out 
India — while he was controlled by the Commander-in- Chief at home, acting 
under the immediate authority of the Crown. Here is the true chain of 
responsibility.” • • ■ 

These views took effeefc in the Act (23 and 24 Viet., cap. 
100), which provided that the whole of the European forces 
employed in India should form part of the Queen’s nriny 
disposable for general service. The measure wms warmly sup- 
porled by Lord Clyde, recently Commander-in-Chief in India, 
as- the only means of securing that unity in command and 
discipline which was indispensable to the efficiency of the 
army in India, and the want of which had been productive 
of great inconvenience and danger. 

Ample opportunity was given for the full ventilation 
of the <5[uestion ; the ■ Indian official opinions were very 
fully stated, but the judgments of those in England, of the 
lookers on, who generally see the most of the game, pre- 
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vailed. The advice tendered was local, the decision given, 
with f uller knowledge and power, vras Imperial. The opinions 
of the majority of the Eoyal Commission, and their racom- 
mendations as above recorded, were accepted, and on them 
our policy and action has been shaped and still rests. 

In the result, as we have seen, the decision was that there 
was to be no local army of Europeans. Looking back, it 
seems natural that the representatives of the existing system 
should have advocated its maintenance and development. 
They were, above all things, loyal to the immediate interests 
of India, and were justly proud of the best traditions of the 
service of the Company, which under them and their pre- 
decessors, had been conducted gloriously for so many years. ■ 

Apart from other considerations which we have noticed 
already, there was yet tliis^that the fame of the more dis- 
tinguished Indian officers was notorious in India and, in fact, 
in the world. Why should they not he trusted to shape the 
new Indian army ? Indeed, it was the fame of these officers 
which may well have led the members of the Eoyal Com- 
mission to deplore that such power and ability should be 
locked up in India, and to seek to throw the service open. 
It must, moreover, have been fresh in their memories how 
frequently daring the Crimean war it was made a subject of 
outspoken regret that we had not our body of experienced 
Indian officers to draw upon for employrueiit in that campaign, 
and they must have felt that the national resources in this 
respect had not been well utilized. 

As the Company’s rule had ceased, and as it "was allowed 
that the officers might be interchangeable between the two 
services, what, it may be asked, would have been the essential 
feature of "such a local army as the majority of the Eoyal 
Commission seemed to dread? How should it be defined ? 
To this the reply might have been given then as now 
A local army is one whose regiments are never relieved, 
whose order books, records, and traditions remain in, or are 
of and belonging to the country concerned, and are the 
outcome of the special conditions' of service witliin its 
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borders. Wbeii, in tlie ordinary routine of tlie service, a Britisli 
regiment is relieTed, it again comes in contact witli tlie army 
at large, and, by the examples seen around it, is afforded tlie 
best and most natural opportunity for correcting any lax 
habits which may have crept in, or for restoring some 
wholesome rule or custom which may have fallen into 
disuse, during its tour abroad. If, on the other hand, the 
regiment is never relieved, any such lax habit is likely to be 
perpetuated, and the advantage is lost, which is afforded by 
the system of relief for automatic correction of what is 
amiss, and for restoration, without friction, of military virtue.^ 
Even the most zealous efforts of a new commanding officer 
may be defeated when he attempts to reform a system, which 
is the growth of years, if he he unaided by the favourable 
conditions of new surroundings and example. 

Under the existing system regiments and corps returning 
home on relief are frequently called on for volunteers to remain 
abroad, and the regiment comes home denuded of its men, 
who are thus, as individuals, treated much as locals. But the 
essential thing has been done, the headquarters has been 
brought away and with it the law, written and unwritten — 
t£e undefinable “customs of the regiment’'; a new head- 
quarters has taken the" place of the old, carrying its own 
healthy traditions with it, the moral atmosphere is more or 
less puriQed, and a uniform high tone spreads itself througli 
all fractions of the army wherever serving. 

The European army maintained in India immediately 
before and after the Mutiny^ has been alluded to above*.=^ 

^ See tlie Eeport of the Eoyal Commission, p, x., which is emphatic. 
It IS deceptiTe to imagine that with greater facility of communication the 
grounds for such opinions are materially altered. They lie in human nature. 

- The word “ mutiny/* once so familiar, has been unknown in India for 
many years, but it will be weU to notice a feature of difference between a 
local army and one whose units are periodically relieved. In the former 
case the whole force exists, and has long existed, under homogeneous condi- 
tions of service, while in the latter, each unit, whether just arrived in the 
country, or returning home, has its separate interests. Consequently, 
mfluences which would have a like effect through the mass of the one, and 
perhaps eicite a dangerous community of feeling, act on the other in a manner 
varying acror^g to all the special circumstances of each unit. 
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Tlie Britisli possessions intliat country bad assumed, in 1856, 
the proportions wliicli they have since practically retained, 
if we except the extension of the KW. and W. frontiers 
and the annexation of Upper Bm'maln The strength of the 
army to be kept up was augmented to 72,000 men in 

1886--87. 

We may sum up the extent of the new obligations 
incurred by the statement that in lieu of the four regiments 
of cavalry and thirty-one battalions of infantry (including 
nine of the Company’s), wdth the Company’s artillery, 
European and native, which were kept up in 1856, the 
home army now sends out for the garrison of India 9 regiments 
of cavalry, 88 batteries or companies of Eoyal Artillery, and 
53 battalions of infantry, making a total of 72,648 of all 
ranks. This establishment is maintained complete in numbers 
and in the highest state of efficiency* 
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Aftee the Crimeaa and Indian Mutiny campaigns, a succession 
of events combined to excite ill this country public interest 
in military concerns, to keep alive the sense of weakness 
inspired by our Crimean experience, and to point the way to 
a new order of things. 

With all our desire to avoid being compromised by the 
course of European politics, the shadow of a war-«cloud 
rising over the Continent never fails to be projected over 
England, rousmg her from lethargy, sometimes giving rise 
to j)aiiic,but under more favourable circumstances occasioning 
a healthy searching of heart and a fruitful examination 
of her position. Of this, frequent experience has been had 
during the last half-century. In 1841 the weakness of 
Turkey as shown in Mehemet Ali's invasion of Syria, and 
the consequent action of M. Thiers threatening war, inspired 
a genuine alarm. In the succeeding years the attitude taken 
by the Prince de Joinville and other “young and inflamed 
spirits of France after 30 years of peace showing a strong 
propensity for war,i^’ was followed in 1847 by the remark- 
able letter of the Duke of Wellington,^ in whicli he denounced 
our defensive weakness. A moderate augmentation of the 
army ensued by which 8,000 men were added, and the 
troops of horse artillery were given four, and later six, 
guns, instead of the two to which they had been reduced in 
1819. The convulsion of Europe in 1848-49 led to the 
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Paper by Sir J.Burgoyne, 1846. See “ Military Opinions,” cliap. i., 

rendered in bis mb year by tbe 
Bujoy? Tol 4 p!^? republished in “ Life and Lettei-s of Sir L 
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l^emanent strengthening of onr military position by the 
regeneration of the militia force in 1852. 

Later, in 1858, a plot, which was hatched in England, 
threatening the life of the Emperor Napoleon III., led the more 
fervid spirits in the Ereiich army to demand energetic re- 
prisals. This action threatening to bring an enemy to onr doors 
in spite of the friendly inclinations of the French Emperor, 
was answered &st, by the re-creation, in 1859, of the 
volunteer force, which has since grown and developed in such 
a degree as to make it the third, if not the second, line in our 
land defence ; and secondly, by the appropriation, in 1860, of 
a loan of seven and a half millions for the improvement of our 
coast defences, and notably for the fortifications of Portsmouth 
and Plymouth. A measure for this very purpose had been 
put forward in 1786^ by Mr. Pitt, but was thrown out in 
spite of his protests ; a similar proposal, now again urged by 
an energetic and popular minister, Lord Palmerston, had the 
full sympathy of the Queen and the Prince Consort, and, being 
favoured by circumstances, was carried. 

The Erench campaign in Italy, in 1859, afforded no new 
lessons of importance, but the Prussian concentration on the 
Ehine in the same year, with its shortcomings, and the modi- 
fications introduced in consequence into the Prussian army 
awoke attention. 

In 1861 the great civil war broke out in the United 
States of America and lasted four years. Perhaps it was 
owing to there being so much that was new or not thoroughly 
understood, in the constitution of the forces engaged, 
and ill the character of the country in which they operated, 
that the lessons of this war did not at once gain due apprecia-- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic, though such a war among 
people of our own race deeply moved tliis country. 

As to the positive results of this contest, it was here that, 
on the sea we first saw the effect of ironclad ships,® and on 

■ : 1 GlO'de, vol. i, p. 224 ■ ' - 

42 Moating ironclad batteries bad been emploj-ed by tbeiFrencli in tbe 
Crimean war, and battle-sMps of the ‘^Warrior” and G-Ioire’* class 
were laid' down in 1858. ' ■■ 
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shore gained a fuHer knowledge of the power of heavy rifled 
guns in siege operations : and a great impulse was thus given 
to the development of our maUriel. No doubt the American 
war marks the commencement of the long era of costly trials 
of guns versus armour plates. It may also be noticed that, 
at the moment of its outbreak, the study of the art of war 
had been seriously recommenced in England. This study 
had found its appropriate home at the Staff College, which was 
instituted in 1858, ^ and it can readily be understood that 
the spectacle of such a war, with its strategy as unfolded 
day by day, was well calculated to give a vital reality to these 
studies. 

Following on the American war, in 1864 the Schleswig- 
Holstein war gave the Prussian army, not yet entirely 
reformed since 1859, the opportunity of testing its worth on 
the battle-fields of Denmark. It was here that the needle 
gun made itself heard and felt, and a distinctly short service 
army, for the first time, gave ample proofs of its prowess. 
The details of the Prussian organization were perhaps not 
much studied, popularly, at the time, but it was at least 
well understood that the Prussian “young soldiers” had 
done everything reguired of them, and that moreover in a 
rigorous winter campaign. As a matter of fact, when com- 
pared with their subsequent wars, the Prussians fought that 
of 1864 with an abnormal proportion of young men; for 
they took the field with a force made up in the proportion 
of three years’ quotas of young soldiers to two years’ quotas 
of reservists ; the normal state of things being that the three 
years’ young soldiers are balanced by four years’ quotas of 
reserve men. In effect, the Schleswig-Holstein war gave rise 
in England to a somewhat painful feeling of soreness and 
weakness. Proposals to interfere in the struggle were followed 
by inaction, and. in consequence a sense of dissatisfaction 
affected the national temper and was not readily forgotten. 

^ The Staff College was developed from the old First or Senior Dejiart- 
ment of the Eoyal Military College, which, between 1799 and 1858, turned 
out more than 700 officers, many of whom performed distinguished service 
in various parts of the Empire. Bee chap, xxv., p. 4] 5. 
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111 1866 tlie success of tlie Prussian army in the short 
SeTen Weehs’ war startled and electrified Europe. The 
chief factor in this success was felt to be the breech- 
loading rifle with which the Prussian infantry was armed, 
and every country now hastened to supply itself with such 
a weaj)on. This it was easy enough to do. 

But it was not only the use of the breech-loader which 
caused the whole civilized world to have its attention 
absorbed in military affairs to a degree hitherto unknown 
in history. The rapidity of the mobilization of the Prussian 
army, its completeness in practical detail, the force and 
deadly precision of its blows, crowned with such speedy and 
brilliant success at Sadowa, brought home for the first time 
the conviction that it was possible for a nation to have an 
army numerically small on the peace establishment, yet 
capable of expansion at the shortest notice to many times 
that strength. It was then realized that, in the wars of the 
future, the decisive blow was to be expected at an unprece- 
dentedly early moment, that campaigns wmuld be short, and 
that it behoved every country exposed to attack to look to its 
readiness for putting its whole defensive force into the field 
from the very outset. 

The system under which the Prussian army on its peace 
footing was made up to the war complement, complete in 
every particular by the incorporation of its reserves (so- 
called, but in reality an integral part of the army), was 
now carefully studied, and with all the greater encouragement 
from its being well known that Prussia was a poor country, 
bound to a rigid economy. Here then, it was felt, was a 
method which might in some way be imitated in a country 
like ours, where, however ample the means of meeting the 
cost, no project for augmenting the army, which would 
materially increase the national expenditure, would have U' 
chance of acceptance. - . 

Though appealing less to the public mind, the new tactics, 
as necessitated by the introduction of the breech-loading rifle, 
offered no less interest than the subject of army organiza- 
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tion. Whilst newspaper correspondents had well done then- 

duty in sending home graphic accounts of the campaign, a 
new military literature appeared in Germany in the shape 
of short readable pamphlets and light narratives. When done 
into English by our own officers these were eagerly and exten- 
sively read, and proved an effective incentive to the passion, 
almost amounting to enthusiasm, with which the military world 
sought to realize the modern conditions of warfare. It was 
evident that a new ora had dawned: our officers had little diffi- 
culty in accepting a development of fire tactics which was^fully 
in accord with the principle our armies had long observed of 
u^« line tactics Ibr 'the sake of their fire effect, rather than 
the column and bayonet attack. Met by the breech-loader 
fired rapidly from the hip, the old StosstaUik, or bayonet 
assault, however impetuous, was now seen to be doubly 
doomed to failure. 

Before 1866 it had been rather the fashion to look to 
France for all that was to be learnt in military science, but 
it was now realized that once again Prussia had definitely 
taken the lead. Not least among the means employed liy 
Prussia, and to which so much of her success is due, was the 
custom of “ annual manceuvres.” It was soon learnt that 
according to prmssischc Erziehungs-Methodc” as her 

officers affectionately termed it, every fraction of the army 
had each year several days’ marching and manceuvring over 
the open country. This mimic war was now followed with 
much interest by such of our officers as had leave and the 
means to witness it. 

About this time, in 1868, a minor war of our own in 
Abyssinia gave a not insensible stimulus to the pride with 
which the country ever regards the army when it has need of 
it. Its own pride of power, too, was flattered by the praise 
accorded by foreign spectators of the campaign to the conduct 
of the expedition, which was held to give a striking proof of 
England’s ability to employ her military force with effect in 
regions however remote and under physical conditions how- 
ever novel and difficult. 
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Less tliaE three years later came the startling outburst of 
the Franco-German war of ISTO'-l. 

So far an endeavour lias been made to show how events, 
notably those of the previous ten years, had led on and 
trained the public and the professional mind to take interest 
in and understand the necessity of military preparation, as 
well as to study the means by which this state of prepara- 
tion is to be reached. It is not too much to say that by 
1870, England had been schooled to interest herself in 
military alBairs to a degree imattained at any previous time 
since the beginning of the century, if indeed ever. The 
Franco-German war found the British public fairly in a 
position to follow all its phases with critical appreciation 
and the keenest interest. 

As the war progressed, the overwhelming results of the 
self-deception of the French in over-estimating their own 
power, and undervaluing that of their enemy, took a strong 
hold on the popular imagination. Early in 1871 the Eepub- 
lican government, which had succeeded that of ISTapoleon III., 
determined to reveal to the world how France had been 
misled, published, among other documents, the very re- 
markable reports of tbe late French military attache at Berlin, 
Baron Stoffel, who for three years had warned his government 
of the wrath to come — in vain. In the language of the 
editor’s preface to the publication, these reports ''jettent ime 
idatante lumik'^e silt la cause de nos d^sastres!' 

It is hardly necessary to dwell here on the events of the 
campaigns of 1870-1. It will be sufficient to say that what 
had been done by Prussia “in the green tree” in 1866, was 
renewed in 1870 “in the dry,” with a ten-fold vigour and 
efficacy. The artillery armament, incomplete at the time of 
the war with Austria, had been perfected ; all ranks now 
brought experience, as well as study and good will, to bear on 
the performance of their duties; above all, the wdiole power 
of Germany had been made available to work, on a like system 
and in the common cause, with Prussia, and the results were 
in proportion to the means. 
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Ths country had thus heforc it tho luost patent evidence 
of the consequences of military inefficiency, and the govern- 
ment had the moral pointed out to it in the denunciation hy 
France, through the pubheation of the papers referred to, of 
those who, having been warned, had neglected that warning. 
At the same time it possessed the consciousness that tho 
nation was ahve to its interests in the question of military 
preparation. 

Aroused as to its responsibility and awakened as to its 
needs, the government now undertook to introduce into 
England what we have elsewhere termed the “ modern sy-stem,” 
and entered generally on a course of mihtary activity, which 
was vouched for in many ways, not the least important of 
which was the institution of the annual manoeuvres held 
in 1871, and in several succeeding years. 


CHAPTEE V. 


The Gommenoement op Tbansitioh. 

Eeom 1859, the end of the Indian Mutiny campaign, until 
1871, the close of the Franco-German war, is the period 
which may well be taken as that of the commeneeinent of 
transition from the old to the new orden It was from the 
outset marked by successive attempts to form an army of 
reserve ; by other measures for keeping up the army, which 
revealed the uneasiness of ministers as to its condition ; and 
by a general desire to see it placed on a more secure basis ; 
but, as referred to in the preceding chapter, it was not 
until 1866 that the lessons of the Prussian organimtion 
caused reform to be taken in hand witli decisive results^ 

It has been stated, p. 24, that the close of the long war 
in 1815 left us without any reserve^ at all; only the per- 
manent staff of the militia were retained, the men were not 
enrolled. 

The first move towards providing a reserve to the army, 
other than the militia, w^as made in 1843, when the Crown 
was authorized to enrol 10,00ff staff officers " 

of pensioners being appointed to pay and command them. 

;! But the object of this enrolment was to have a force to act 
in aid of the civil power, which, at that time, had no rural 
, police at its back ; and the Crown was entitled to use only 
the voluntary services of the enrolled pensioners in the event 
of war. In 1859, a reserve force was instituted by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. The Crown was permitted to engage men of at 
least five years' service to the number of 20,000, who were 
to have a bounty of £4 annually, and in war were to serve 

^ Militia and volunteers were fonnerlj styled the “ Eeserve Forces.’’ This 
term is now only applied to the reserves proper of the regular army. 

■ E: 
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as regular soldiers within tlieUixited Kiiigdorn ; they were to 
be entitled to a pension at 21 or 24 years' service, reckoning 
two years in the reserve as one year for pension. In 1867, 
•under the '' Eeserve Eoree Act " of that year, the two 
above-mentioned forces were together classed as the Second 
Class reserve;” and a “First Class reserve ” was established, 
which was to consist of 20,000 men who had not completed 
their first term of service in the army. These latter received 
the annuity and reversionary pension as in 1859, but were to 
be available in war time to serve abroad as well as at home. 

The result of these measures, up to December 1868, was 
a very poor one. There were then 13,068 enrolled pensioners ; 
besides 2,847 of the reserve of 1859, and 2,033 of the “First 
Class reserve” of 1867. But a further Act of 1867, called 
the “ Militia Eeserve Act,” was more fruitful and has survived. 
It enables the Crown to make an engagement with a propor- 
tion of militiamen in every corps to serve as regular soldiers 
in the army in case of emergency. 

The “Eeserve Force Act” of 1867 was prepared after it 
had been referred by General Peel, the then Secretary of 
State, to a Committee presided over by H.E.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge.^ The Committee was instructed to advise 
on the formation of an army reserve on certain lines. It 
recommended the forming a reserve by granting unlimited 
furloughs to soldiers coming home from abroad with such 
regiments as had an excess over the numbers on the home 
establishment, and it also pointed out, after reviewing the 
numbers that would be required to complete the regiments 

a reserve should 


at home and abroad to a war footing, that 
besuflacient to fill up to a general service footing, at least 
all the corps serving at home.” These two recommendations 
really foreshadowed the method and system subsequently 
adopted. At the time here spoken of, 1867, it was the in- 
variable rule to fix the number up to which a reserve might 
be maintained (which as we have seen, was 20,000 for the 


Annj Eeserve Committee, Jan. 1867 . 
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First Class army reserve), apparently on tlxe principle, not 
only of controlling expenditure, but also of respecting the 
well-known parliamentary prejudice against a standing army. 
Adherence to this latter principle was perhaps overstrained ; 
for already in 1852, in the debate on the Militia Bill, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert bad declared there was no prejudice against a 
standing army— ' that time had gone by.”^ 

In 1867 a new “Army Enlistment Act'* was also passed, 
framed after the advice had been taken of the Eoyal Com- 
mission on recruiting of 1866^ the second,^ be it noted, which 
had been assembled in five years, in consequence of the 
failure in recruiting under the old system.® The first point 
to which the attention of this Commission -was directed was 
the deficiency of recruits. The remainder of the “ reference ” 
was very comprehensive, embracing suggestions for the localiz- 
ation of regiments, the retention of old soldiers in the ranks, the 
formation of a reserve, and the adoption of general service en- 
listment. The Commission declared the then existing Eeserve 
Act of 1859 a failure, but had no plan to recommend in Jieu of 
it. It was not in favour of localization, but suggested the 
improvement of local connection for the recruiting of regi- 
ments; it declared that a return to long service was 
i mpo ssible, and that the alarm of losing men by the opera- 
tion of short service was not justified. It however increased 
the term of first engagement from ten years to twelve, and 
suggested strong measures for inducing soldiers tore-engage 
for a second period ; it recommended that enlistment should 

^ Hansard’s Debates, vol. 120, p. 1165. 

2 The Boyal Commission of 1861 bad recommended that recniiting, 
notably in tbe favourable season, tbe winter, should never be suspended even 
thougb tbe aimay sTiould be somewhat in excess of its numbers. This 
valuable suggestion, tbougb accepted in principle, bas never been acted upon. 
It also laid a foundation, by its recommendation tbat the strength and energy 
of recruits should not be overtasked, for onr present biimane system, as prac- 
tised at tbe depdts, of breaking tbe recruit gradually to the stricter discipline 
of military life. 

^ The Eeport of the Boyal Commission of 1861, p. iii., shows tbat tbe 
additional 65,000 men sanetioned for the army in 1857 bad not yet been raised 
in spite of reduction of tbe standard, &e. The ‘‘reference” to the Royal 
Commission of 1866 mentions the failure in recruiting during tbe two years 

I864-66. 
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be as far as possible for general service as distinguished from 
the old rule which recognized the innate disposition of a 
recruit to choose his regiment ; and it also discouraged the 
prolonged concentration of troops in large camps. These 
recommendations seem to be somewhat contradictory ; their 
enumeration now will serve to show how very unsettled 
were the opinions of the time, and how far we were from 
the adoption of any guiding line of policy in military legisla- 
tion. 

To this Eoyal Commission the army owes the institution of 
a n Inspe ctor-Generd of recruiting, with his staff— an essential 
provision m the system— as experience har shown. The 
Eoyal Commission, though appointed prior to the war of 1866, 
sat until after its close, and the lessons of this war were put 
on record in its report in emphatic language of admonition.^ 
Recent events had shown, it said, that we cOuld not rely on 
having much time for toobHization for war, and “ woe to that 
country which is unprepared to defend itself against any 
contingency that may arise or combination that may be 
formed against it. . . We must look more to our army. 
We think its present strength is barely sufficient for a period 
of peace, and the cfuestion is how we can most readily and 
speedily increase it, through the means of a reserve force 
Consisting of men who have already received their training 
in its ranks. . . The Commission was not prepared 
with a plan to be “relied on to secure a large army of 
reserve,” but, having previously declared that “the first duty 
of those who preside over the administration of the army 
was to look to its constitution ” it may be concluded that it 
consciously left this duty to the Government. 

This admonition was the legacy to which Mr. Cardwell 
succeeded in DeC. 1868 as Secretary of State for War which 
office he held for over five years, a duration of powm onlv 
equalled by that of Mr. Stanhope, 1887 to 1892. The un- 
settled character of army management prior to 1868 may 

‘ Eeport of Eoyal Commission on Eecruiting, 31st Oct., 1866. 
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have beea due, in part, to the frequent changes in the office 
of Secretary of State for War since its institution in 1855. 
Lord Panmure lield the post three years ; Mr. Sidney Herbert 
two ; and in three cases the term did not reach one year. In 
fact no uniform policy had governed our militaiy legislation 
prior to this date, 1868 ; it had indeed been characterized 
by much vacillation of purpose. It will be as well perhaps 
to explain this more in detail. 

As has been noticed, p. 22, the modified system of short 
service introduced in 1806 by Mr. Windham— the outcome of 
many attempts to lighten the burden of military service 
and to popularize it— was acted on, although but partially, 
until 1829 ; it was then abolished by circular of the Adjutant- 
General in favour of life engagement, which had always 
existed side by side with it as an alternative.^ 

But it appears evident that under a voluntary system of 
enlistment, men will surely desire to “see their way 'V when 
they engage themselves, and it is only reasonable to expect 
that a defined engagement as to regiment, area of service, 
and duration of obligation will be more acceptable than a 
life engagement for general service, and this expectation has 
been abundantly realized. When there has been pressure 
for men (as in the case of the Crimean war) short defined 
terms of engagement have been offered ; but pressure once 
relaxed, reaction has set in, other influences have asserted 
themselves, and the teachings of past experience have been 
ignored. And this reaction has been repeated. The life 
term adopted exclusively in 1829, under the easy conditions 
of the requirements of the period,^ gave way in 1846, when 


^ “ Olode, writing in 1869, says, Unless in emergencies, short enlistments 
must be distasteful to those who are responsible for training and educating 
the soldier in military exercises. In time of peace to have the constant work 
of instruction in hand instead of having the ranks filled with experienced 
soldiers, must make no slight difference to the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers of the regiment, and this temptation reqnii’es to be con- 
stantly kept in check both as regards the militia and the regular army.” 
Voi. ii., p. 31. 

^ In 1829 only 3,626 recruits were raised ; the average for five rears from 
1825 was 12.000. 
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it was decided to augment the army by 8,000 men, and in 
1847^ a ten years’ engagement was adopted. The merits 
of this shorter term were very well recognized in many 
quarters in the service because it enabled commanding officers 
to rid themselves, automatically as it were, of the less 
desirable characters at the end of* their ten years’ term; but 
in 1867 this term was raised to a uniform twelve years for 
all branches, and re-engagements for nine years in order to 
complete twenty-one for pension were directly encouraged.^ 
This had the result that from the 30th June 1867 to 
31st December 1868, 40,998 men re-engaged with claim to 
pension, entailing an enormous cost, and this, although no 
doubt the expense of an array constituted of re-engaged 
men is vastly in excess of an army of recruits, and doubts 
appear to be entertained whether, as a rule, it is more or, 
indeed, as effective as an army of younger men.”^ 

Again, on the question of area of service, that is 
whether enlistment should be for a particular corps or for 
the array at large, or a branch of it, there have been 
similar reactions, (^neral service was introduced in 1783, 
when recruiting was undertaken by the administration 
instead of by the regiments, but, on account of its extreme 
unpopularity, was discontinued in 1816. The reasons for 
this unpopularity are inherent in human nature. Lord Pal- 
merston stated them very clearly in 1828, after many years’ 
experience as Secretary at War.® 

** I beliere,” he said, “there is a gi'eat dismclination on the part of the 
low'er orders to enlist for general service j they like to know that they are to 
be in a certain regiment, connected, perhaps, with their o wn county, and their 
own friends, and with officers who have established a connection witli that 
district. There is a preference frequently on tlie part of the i:>eople for one 
regiment as compared wdth another, and I should think there •would be found 
a great disinclination in men to enlist for general service, and to be liable to 
he drafted and sent to any corps or station.” 

Nevertheless, general service enlistments were so strongly 


1 artillery and cavalry had had a twelve years’ term befo 
- Clode, vol. ii., p. ax. 

^ ® Evidencfe before the Finance Committee, 1 $28, pp. 139, 163. 

a., p. 22. ’ 
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insisted on by the military witnesses before the Eoyal Com- 
mission of 1866, *‘in probable forgetfulness or possible 
disregard of jjrevioiis expeideiice in this matter ”^ as to be 
again sanctioned by Parliament in 1867.^ 

The minister who held office during the eventful period 
1868-74— Mr. Cardwell — ^who was destined to apply the 
'fmodern system ” to the British army, inherited, as we have 
seen, an onerous responsibility. The failure of recniiting 
which led to the Eoyal Commission of 1866, had not been 
remedied, and the reserve, though declared to be urgently 
wanted, was not being provided. 

The absence of progress in these and other important 
matters was recognized to be due to a want of proper organi- 
zation in the conduct of business in the army department 
Consequently the minister's first step was to put his house in 
order. In 1869 a committee under Lord hTorthbrook was 
assembled, whose recommendations in the following year, 
were adopted in exfenso. As a result the_ administration 
ofjhe aniiyby the military department as to its discipline, 
organization, and distribution, was strengthened in an im- 
portant degree by being made to include that of the then 
so-called reseinm forces— the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers, as well as of the Eeserve proper, wdiile its responsi- 
bility to the Secretary of State was recognized and its 
business expedited® by being brought under one roof with the 
War Office, which was thenceforward worked as a whole in 
three great departments. These were— (1) Military, (2) 
Control or Supply, (3) Pinancial. 

Another measure which in itself and by its conse- 


^ Giode, voL ri., p. 23. 

^ Ifc is true that enlistments are now tor ‘' general service,” when not for 
a particular corps, but it is not encouraged; on the contrary, the local eon- 
“nection of regiments with counties is fostei’ed, and the sting is taken out of 
“ general service ” by a proviso that men so enlisted are at once appointed to 
a corps, and cannot be transferred therefroni unless within three months of 
the date of appointment, or under special circumstances specified in the Act. 

' ^ As an example’ of the improved state of affairs, it may be mentioned 
that} in 1872 official coia*espondence was found to have been reduced from 
3 500 to 900 letters daily. 
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quences was of very great importance in clearing the 
ground for the future working of the army, p^lthough not 
decreed until 1871, may conveniently he referred to here— 
viz., the ''abolition of purchase;*’ in other words, of the 
system up to that time governing, practically, the first com- 
missions of officers, their promotion, and retirement. This 
system was operative in the cavalry and infantry, which con- 
stitute the mass of the army, though not in the artillery and 
engineers. In alluding to this measure it will suffice 
to say that a system, which, bringing money consideTations 
to bear on the question of obtaining distinction and prefer- 
ment in a profession of honour, had at the best an ill savour, 
broke down at the instance of some of our best and most 
trusted officers. As Mr. Card well said in the House of Com- 
mons, it was found that the army was " in pledge to the . 
officers. The selection, or at least sifting out, of officers for 
higher regimental command — an imperious necessity— was 
impeded at every turn by the vested right of money sunk in 
the regulation (and worse still, in the oyer-rpgulation) prices 
of commissions in expectation of its return. A royal war- 
rant put an end to the system* 

It will prove instructive to note here, though at the 
cost of digression, the process of our legislation. The 
abolition of purchase in 1871 Jeft di tabula rasa as to 
retirement; the Eoyal Commission of 1876 (Lord Pen- 
zance’s) fixed the ages for compulsory retirement ; and 
finally, in 1881, the proportion in which the several 
ranks, from lieutenant to lieutenant-colonel, should be 
maintained was laid down by Mr, Childers, whereby it 
became possible to act on the principles prescribed by Lord 
Penzance. 

Mr. Childers’ scheme was devised to avoid the compulsory 
retirement of officers in excessive numbers ; promotion was 
to be brought within reach before the limit of age was at- 
tained ; to effect this it was necessary for the prosperity of the 
service that the proportion of ranks within the cadre for pro- 
motion should be fixed on a plan constructed on mathematical 
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Tules.^ Tjie great desideratum and difficulty in peace time has 
ever been to find some means for enabling officers to attain 
to the higher grades reasonably early in life. Mr. Cardwell 
had effected this in 1872, as far the artillery and engineers 
were concerned, by giving major’s rapk to all first captains 
in those coi’ps. Then, in 1881, there followed, in the line, an 
increase in the number of field officers and a decrease in that 
of lieutenants.^ From that time whenever it has been 
proposed to increase the nnmher of subalterns in a corps — 
and the temptation to this is often strong— it has been under- 
stood that an alteration of the due proportion in that 
direction brings us back to the evil of slow promotion, if 
not to stagnation, under which the army suffered for years, 
and from which it was relieved with so much difficulty. 

While in 1869-70 the reforms within the War Office were 
in progress, an important policy initiated in 18(31 was actively 
persevered with,— viz., the re ductio n of colonial garrisons. In 
March, 1870, Mr. Cardwell was able to inform Parliament that 
besides the disbandment of sundry colonial corps, such as 
the Cape mounted rifles and the Canadian rifles, which had 
hitherto been maintained by the Imperial government, he 
had been able to reduce the force in the colonies from 
49,650 combatants to 23,941, and to raise the cadres serving 
at home as follows 

Batteries, Eoyal Artillery, from 97, in 1868-69, to 105 in 
1870-71. 

Cavalry Regiments from 16, in 1868-69, to 19 in 1870-71. 

Battalions of Infantry „ 46 „ „ 68 „ „ 

A disproportion which had formerly existed between the 
nu?iiber of cadres at home and abroad was thus effectually re- 
medied, for it was decided that no British corps proper should 


^ “ If nothing had been done, we should have had up and down the 
country 3,000 to 4,500 captains ejected from the army.” (Speech by Mr. 
Childers, 3rd March, 1881, Hansard, vol. 259, p. 208.) 

^ Mr. Cardwell attacked this subject on 3rd March, 1870, when in 
strong terms he stigmatized the bad policy and deteriorating effect of keeping 
young officers for many years in the subaltern’s rank without responsible 
duties. 
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be reduced. By preserving tlie cadres, the hardships and in- 
conveniences which would have been entailed by a general 
reduction were avoided and at the same time the means for 
rapid expansion on emergency were retained. This procedure 
was fruitful in its results, as will be seen later when the i^e- 
oiganization at home is dealt with. Already at this time Mr. 

well stated his belief in the principle that when a 
^ghiisn-t^ consists of two battalions one should* remain at 
home whil^the other goes ^^road.’'^ 

On the same occasion Mr. Cardwell announced that the 
financial difficulties of India had compelled a revision of the 
system on which the regiments in India were officered and 
organized, and on which the home charges for the provision 
of the garrison in India were based. The inconvenience en- 
tailed on relief by having 10 companies to a battalion at 
home and 12 in India was rectified by equalizing the number 
of companies ; and the system of depot battalions at home in 
which men from different regiments were congregated, away 
^^9.^ proper commanding officers, and 

consisting of a num ber of inefficient men maintained at tlie 
charge of the Indian government, having long been objected 
to, its abolition was decreed as a first necessity.’^ 

But the chief interest of this speech of Mr. CardwelFs lay 
in his disclosure of his Enlistment Act of 1870 which intro- 
duced the present short service system, and which was 
destined to provide an effective reserve.^ 

^ At this moment, owing to a reduction of the total strength 
being in progress, not many recruits were needed, the 
standard was high (5 feet 8 inches), and more men came for- 
ward than could be accepted ; the time was a favourablcs 
one for testing a new system ; and a convincing proof was 
given that, on the British method of raising soldiers, recruits 
were not kidnapped to serve, for they were now sent from 


* Mr, Cardwell, 3rd March, 18^0. 

proL^*to double battalion system had been projected, and 

^ Enlistment A^t of 1870 

wa. mtrodueed. See Mihtaa Committee, 1876, p. 3, Mr. Knox’s evidence. 
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any part of the country to join their regiments without 

escort.^' 

The essence of tlxis important Act, which is in effect the 
basis of our present law of 1881, is that in the ^'species of 
contract,’’^ which is entered into between the Sovereign and 
the soldier, and which, under the ordinary principles of law, 
cannot be altered without the consent of both parties, the 
intending recruit is dealt with an a spirit of the greatest 
latitude so as to accommodate the terms of his engagement 
as far as possible to the special circumstances of his indivi- 
dual case. By its provisions “ a recruit is not to engage for more 
than 12 years, and may engage to serve the whole time wdtli 
the colours, or pait of the time with the colours and part in 
the army reserve ; at the same time enlistment for a term 
less than 12 years would be legal, and any part of such time 
might be for service in the reserve/’^ Thus a man may be 
enlisted for three years with the colours and nine in the 
reserve, or for seven and five respectively, according to 
whatever arrangements are made from time to time, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, to suit the requirements of 
particular branches of the army or the exigencies of the 
service. 

In explaining his views as to the operation of the Act, 
Mr. Cardwell said,"^ in answer to objectors who held that 
intending recruits mostly wished to enter the army wdth the 
main object of getting a pension— ^You and I are speaking of 
different persons, you of him who now enters, I of him who 
might enter the army, whom we wish to join it, of the young 
man who is reluctant to spend all his life away, who may 
wish to cohtract marriage, but who would give a good deal 
for the advantage of training for a few years. There must 
be inducements to that class of man to enter the army, for 

^ It was in tlie following year 1871 that the practice of marking men on 
their bodies with a D or BO for desertion or bad conduct was finally 
given up. , .. 

^ Military Law, chap, x., para, 18. ^ lUd,^ para. 2. 

4 3rd 'March, 1870.' ,, 
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they do not enter it now.” Of the total of 12 years lie 
thought that six might he with the “standards.” In regin^nts 
likely to remain at home or, say, just returned home, the 
period might be further reduced ; he saw no difficulty in 
reducing it to thr ee yeara As to the reserves, he proposed 
that they should have the ame sort of training as volunteers, 
, „„ evening. “We may expect to see 

I ./'/«"-<• j;’ many young men passing through the army, learning trades 
^ ‘ f ^ it. and afterwards returning to civil life to be ornaments 

and advantages to those around them, and at the same time 
to be ready to contribute to the defence of the country in case 
of emergency.” 

As regards the means of making the most of the new 
methods proposed Mr. Cardwell made it clear that the exist- 
ing territorial divisions were chaotic and that a remedy was 
imperative. “Eeserve districts, pensioner districts, recruiting 
districts, were not conterminous with each other or with the 
divisions (military districts) of the general officers.” It 
was apparent that the battalions at home were of necessity 
placed where there were barracks, and the dep6ts of battalions 
abroad the same; so that however much it was desired 
to effect an improvement in their local connections 
for recruiting purposes, the existing plan of quartering lent 
no aid. The militia too, soon to be brought under the 
Gommander-in-Chief,i were distributed about the country in 
barracks provided by the counties without regard to any 
plan; their staff did not aid recruiting, and except during 
tha training had nothing to do beyond the custody of 
their equipments, and passed the remainder of the year in 
iffieness. The “ first step,” said Mr. CardweU, “ was to unite 
go’^ernment,” and this would result from the 
measures he proposed, “to weld and consolidate your whole 
system of regulars and reserves.”® 
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So far the measures had been taken to provide men for 
the purpose (i) of filling the ranks of the peace establishment, 
(ii) of keeping up a reserve of men in the prime of life ready 
to complete that establishment to the war strength. 

In the next year, on 16th February, 1871> the minister 
further explained his policy as being 

** To fuse togeiblier as we can the regular and reserve forces ... to ' 
brigade them together . . . to unite all the voluntary forces of the ^ 

country into one defensive army with power to supplement by compulsion 
in case of emergency j nil to be under the general officers commanding in the 
districts, subordinate to one Commander-in-Chief who will act with the 
approval of the Secretary of State ... to lay the firm foundation of 
a defensive force which may be a perfect security to the country not merely 
against danger but to that which is scarcely less intolerable to the spirit and 
independence of Englishmen — the perpetually recurring apprehension of 
danger.**^ 

Finally, in the following year (16th February, 1872), 
there was laid on the table of the House a memorandum, 
in which H.E.H. the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
laid down the plan on which the organization of the land 
forces should be effected, together with the report of a 
committee^ which had elaborated the details involved. This 

The table of terms of engagement ” 1st January, Total 

1892, shows long service men, 1st period .. 14,392 

Be-engaged men .. .. .. •• .. 12,533 

Short service men, original engagement ., 157,762 

,, „ who h^ve extended their original 

engagement . . . . . . . , . . , . 17,381 

Not reported . , 1,095 

Girand total .. 203,163 

Also a return furnished in the report of the Inspector-Gi-eneral of 
recruiting for 1892 gives the follow'ing important table showing the number 
of infantry soldiers serving in territorial regiments who were born in the 
regimental district, viz.— 

1st January, 1883 
„ 1884 

„ 1885 

1886 
1887 

„ 1888 

^ Hansard, vol. 204, p. 357. 

2 The ‘‘Localization Committee.” It was presided over by Major-Oeneral 
F. L. Macdougall, who had had much recent experience in the organization of 
the Canadian militia; the members of the Committee were Col. W. A. 
Middleton, B. A., Colonel (now Lord) Wolseley ; Lieut.-Col. C. B. Ewart, 
B.E., and Mr. Balph Knox. 


24,247 

Ist Jahuary, 1889 .• 

49,665 

32,376 

>> 

1890 .. 

51,131 

34,654 

jj 

1891 .. 

■52,725 

40,265 

it 

1892 .. 

53,480 

45,279 

48,899 

it 

1893 .. 

55,831 
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memorandum so clearly indicates the principles of the plan 
adopted, and (with the exception that the regiments then 
linked in brigades have since been merged in territorial 
regiments, and that the establishments in officers have been 
altered) so closely represents the system now in force, that 
it is reproduced here in esotemo. 


MEMOEAHDUM 


Br His Botal Hiohniss the f ield-Mabshal CoMAimiim-m- C hief, 

OH THE PeOPOSAI. OF THE SeoEETAEY OF StATB FOE WaE FOE THE 

Oeganizatioh OF the Vaeiohs Militaey Land Eoeces of the 

COUNTEY.' ■ . . V 

With reference to the Secretary of State’s proposal to form Local 
Depots or Centres, as the mode of bringing about a closer connection between 
tlieBegular Army and the Beserve Forces wdth Militia and Volunteers, I 
think the following plan should he adopted : — 

1. Double Battalion Begiments to be worked as one Corps, to be formed 
into three distinct bodies, — one Battalion abroad at wdiat ever fixed establish- 
ment may be required, with 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 2 Majors, 8 Captains, 16 
Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, and 1 Pay- 
master,* one Battalion for home service at a reduced home establishment 
with 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 2 Majors, ‘ 8 Captains, 14 Lieutenants and Sub- 
Lieutenants, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Paymaster. The Dep6t Centre 
to be formed by two Companies from each of the tw'o Battalions, with 1 
Captain and 1 Subaltern to each Company. 

2. The Local or Bepdt Centre to be in charge of a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
assisted by a Substantive Major, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Paymaster. 

Two Militia Begiments to be included in each suchDistrict, with the Volun- 
teer Corps of the District, and the Army Beserve men and Pensioners making 
up the entire force of the Local Centre. The two Militia Adjutants and the 
permanent Militia Sergeants to do duty with the Dep6t Centres, when their 
Begiments are not embodied or out for training. 

Each Militia Begiment to have its Sergeant-Major, Qnartermaster- 
Sergeant, and Orderly-Boom Clerk as part of its fixed establishment of BTon- 
Commissioned OiBcers. 


The Depdfc Companies to have one Colour and one Company-Sergeant at 

ail times distinct from the Militia Sergeants. . i .1 fa 

_8. All other Regiments^ to be linked by Brigades of two and two, and to 
be in every respect organized as the Double Battalion Regiments as regards 

speeieedXvl and with a combined Dep6t Cent™ as 

4. (a.) The present number of Battalions of the Ai-my, 141, to be main- 


2 9”® attached to Dep6t Centre, 
the remaiK: numbered 1 to 23 Had two battalions eaeli, 
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tained as at present, and tlie Regiments linked to ba continued as separate 
Corps for tlie Officers, and made to act as mncli as possible in nantual 
support. Tbe Majors for the Depdt Centres to be taken from the Home 
Regiment or Battalion, and to take this dntj in alternation by periods of two 
years. . 

4. (5.) All recruits to be raised and drilled both for the Line and the 
Militia at the Bepdt Centres, and to be passed from these as rapidly as pos- 
sible into the two Service Battalions or Militia Regiments, as the exigencies 
of the Service may require : but in cases of war and Militia embodiment 
these Bepdt Centres to be the nuclei for the formation of a Local Reserve 
Battalion. The Reserve men in each District to be trained ecjually for a 
certain number of days in each year at these Dep6t Centres. 

The present accommodation to be thoroughly examined into and made 
available for the above purpose, and supplemented whenever necessary by 
additional accommodation. 

6. The first Battalions for Foreign Service to be on an increased Estab- 
lishment, and those to fonn the first Corps d’Armee for service abroad. 

(Signed) Gr. 

His Eoyal Higlmess' memorandum heralded the advent of 
an era of order and system, in the place of one of continual 
change and characterized by an utter want of harinonious 
co-operation. 

*In his speech, 22nd February, 1 872, Mr. Card well explained 
the measures proposed, and showed that the essential idea of 
his scheme was to connect two line battalions with each terri- 
torial district for recruiting purposes;^ to associate there- 
with the two militia battalions and the volunteers of the 
locality ; the whole to rest on a brigade depot or centre which 
could be converted into a third battalion. One of the line 
battalions was to be abroad and the other at home. The 
militia, volunteers, and dep6t of the district were to be under 
a colonel; the militia was to train as a rule at the headquarters 
of the territorial district, and be inspected by the colonel, 
who would act as brigadier,” and commanding-in-cliief ” of 
the whole. It would thus be possible to give the auxiliary 
forces the benefit of a superior training, all forces would be 
effective, we should at last be working on a system, and a 
system wus what we had never yet had. 


^ It was never intended to locaie the battalions in the district: tLeip 
localization ufiected recruiting not quartering. 
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The steps taken at the outset of army reorganization 
having now been described, a subsequent chapter will show 
the form which that organization has taken since ; but first it 
will be convenient to show the operation of the ^'modern 
system/’ in its present shape on the Continent. It must be 
remembered that it has been avowedly sought to adapt the 
Continental method to our own exigencies. It is consequently 
desirable to see clearly the points wherein that system is 
approached, and those wherein it is departed from, and to 
understand the justification for such departure. 

But it is of interest to know that, so far as concerns 
local county connection, the intimate relation of the militia 
to the line, and the principle of sii 23 j)orting and maintaining 
one battalion abroad by means of another at home, our own 
experiences are a sufficient guide. The national records 
bear evidence as to what was the custom in this country, 
and it is remarkable how closely the present military system 
approaches to that initiated by Mr. Pitt. In the Military 
Transactions” of Major-General J. "W-. Gordon, who was Secre- 
tary to H.RH-. the Duke of York when Oommander-in-Chief, 
published in 1809, the measures adopted by Mr. Pitt in 1803 
are spoken of in terms of the highest appreciation, both in 
the text of the book^ and also in a letter from H.E.H. to the 
Minister of War, Mr. Windham; 

In the War Office library there is a copy of the ''Military 
Transactions” which bears evidence of having been consulted 
at that very part which contains the passage in the Duke of 
York’s letter referred to, but the facts have long been lost 
sight of. Both the text and the passage in the letter are here 
given in full j they will, on perusal, show the analogy between 
the army system now in operation and that conceived in 
1803 by the genius of Mr. Pitt> and endorsed by the approval 
of a Commander-in-Chief of the experience of H.R.H. the 
Duke of York. 


^ In this book Major-General Gordon shows himself 
unsparing critic of the goyernmenfc. 
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Extract from the ** Military Transactions,” 1809, by Sir J. W. G-ordon, 
Secretary to H.R.H. the Duke of York, Commander-m-OMef (Supplement, 
,p.s). ' ■■ 

“ In 1803 the * Reserve Act * of Mr. Addington provided in a few months 
a force, as heretofore stated, of 45,492 men, which, though certainly efEective 
nearly to the extent intended, was but a temporary expedient for the necessi- 
ties of the moment, and the army, in the ensuing year, required not only a 
supply, but a permanent increase of force. To obtain this object, Mr. Ktt 
brought forward his Act for the providing a permanent additional force to 
the army, a measure which was undoubtedly calculated for the purpose 
intended by conneciing tke armg wiih the country^ in placing the new levies 
under the command of those officers with whom they were afterwards to 
serve, and by previously regimenting them into battalions for home service, 
providing at once a second line of ^defence, a constant supply, and addi- 
tional force to the battalions abroad, and effectually maintaining that con- 
nection between the army and the several counties, by which alone the 
force of this Empire can ever be fixed upon a solid and durable founda- 
tion.” 

‘'Such was the intended outline of this measure, but from the novelty 
and extent of the plan, the numerous faults in the details of execution 
and, above all, the strong opposition it met with from various political 
causes, the army received but a small increase to its numbers, and the 
measure was repealed after the death of Mr. Pitt, in the subsequent 
administration of 1806 j having however fixed its strongest and most effi^ 
dent feature upon the army, hy establishing second battalions to most of 
the regular regiments then abroad, and by which alone the ' Additional 
Forces Act' will ever be Tcnown and considered as the most beneficial to 
our permanent military establishment, and to the consequent security of 
the Empire, that this country has ever yet produced^ . . . (p* 6). 

The plan that was adopted for this purpose was, to divide the whole of 
the United Kingdom into districts, each consisting of such a proportion 
of country as was required under the Act to furnish 3,000 men. To each 
of these districts one regiment of the line augmented for the purpose with 
a second battalion, at the establishment of 1,000 rank and file each, was 
allotted ; and as the great latitude given by the Bill both in regard to 
the age and size of the men allowed to be enlisted^ afforded much reason to 
apprehend that a great proportion of the numbers raised by the parishes 
(though within the letter of the Act, and therefore not to be rejected) would 
not be fit for active service, an additional battalion, under the name of Bat- 
talion of Reserve, was formed in each district, and appropriated for the 
recej. tion of all the overplus men, together with those who, either from age 
or size, were not judged capable of active service. 

This arrangement was carried into effect in Great Britain . . . 

Reference to the above in a letter from H.R.H. the Commander-in- Chief 


^ The italics are in the original. 

^ Between 16 and 45 years of age, and as lov 


5 feet 2 inches in 



(tlieBiike af York) to the Et. Hon. Wm. Windlianij dated Horse Guards, 
18tli March, 1806. ( See Military Transactions, Supplement, p. 65.) 

“ As tliis plan was intended to be permanent, o£ wliich one of 

the great objects was avowedly to keep up the connection, as above stated, 
between the regular army and tlie several counties of the United Kingdoms 
it became necessary not to adhere to the usual mode of placing the men, 
when raised, into battalions generally, which would otherwise certainly have 
been the most economical way, and have required only a progressive increase 
of battalions and establishments, according to the success of the measure, 
but at once to attach second battalions (in proportion to the whole number 
of men to be raised by the Bill) to particular corps of the regular army, into 
which the men when raised by the respective counties were solely to be 
placed in the first instance, and from whence if they could be induced to 
extend their services generally, they could be removed to the first batta- 
lions, thereby making the second a nursery for the first, a system wliieli 
has so far been crowned with success, as may be seen, not only by the 
actual strength of each of the first battalions of those corps, but by the 
number of men in the second battalions who are already enlisted for 
general! service, and who, from the complete state of their first battalions 
are not yet able to be placed in them. Sensible, therefore, of the suceess 
of this measure altogether, I cannot but regret the intention of giving it up, 
unless His Majesty’s ministers have formed some other plan wliich tlieTtliink 
will be equally procluctive.”- 

It is not necessary to rely alone on tlie above ex23ressions of 
approval of the system instituted by Mr. Pitt ; it might be 
said that they were enunciated at too early a moment after 
the events, and in the heat of controversy. The ojiinioii of 
Lord Hardinge, who was a contemjDorary observer of the 
events both of the Peninsular and Crimean campaigns, may 
be referred to. It will be seen, hv tliP Pvbvopf. 
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that he set the highest value on the system of double batta- 
lions in force during the earlier war. 


■ root of tbe whole matter lay in tlie fact that we possessed no reserTe, 
and no second battalions to feed tlie battalions in tbe field, as had been the 
ease in former w^ars. The Government entered npon the war with too low an 
establishmentj and the strain upon the different departinents proved that 
they were unequal to the emergency.” — (Life of Lord Hardinge.) 


CHAPTEE VI. 


The Mobebn System IN EuKOPi!). 

The amies wMcE existed tEtouglioixt the continent prior to 
the French Eevolution were essentially mercenary '' armies 
enlisted under royal authority to obey the behests of kings. 
They had in fact been the great agents by which the unity of 
nations had been created and maintained from the time when 
the feudal system broke down. Their first appearance in 
Europe dates from the time when the unscrupulous and most 
skilful diplomacy of Louis XI. succeeded in substituting for 
the feudal levies, which had become both for France and 
other powers a source of disintegration and not of strength, 
troops enlisted and paid by himself, and owing no allegiance 
to any one but the king. It was many years before the other 
rulers of Europe were able to imitate a system, which in his 
hands had proved so effective for destroying the power of the 
great feudatories of the Crown. 

In England the Wars of the Eoses shattered the feudal 
nobility. The Tudors, strong as they were as national mon- 
archs, had little need to adopt any system expressly directed 
against the strength of the great feudatories whose power 
had been already broken, and it was not till the time of 
Charles I that the questions connected with the right of 
kings to maintain an army during peace time, came to be 
serious matters of domestic politics. The army of England 
from the time of the Eestoration, and was 
modelled by l^nck from the experiences which he had learnt 
Cromwell. From that time regiments were 
existed under the authority of the Crown, by the special 
permission of enabling Acts, which invariably recited the fact 
that it was unlawful for an army to be maintained in 
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peace time within these realms without the consent of parlia- 
ment Tim English system was a compromise between the 
old feudal system and that wdiieh owed its origin to Louis 
XL For though the regiments were enlisted and paid under 
the authority of the Crown, that authority %vas usually 
delegated to some man of local intluence who raised a regiment 
largely among his own dependents. In fact the so-called 
''iiOyal regiments” owed their title to the fact that they 
alone W’ere enlisted immediately in the name of the Crown, 
the others such as the “Earl of MaFs” the “Duke of 
Norfolk’s, being enlisted under the authority of the 
Grown by their titular chiefs.^ 

In Germany the system of mercenary enlistment had been 
carried to a point so extreme that during the confusions of 
the Thirty Years’ wmr, Wallenstein as the most potent creator 
of a mercenary army became a serious danger to the state; 
while Gustavus Adolphus, entering as a stranger with a small 
nucleus of his own Swedish troops, was able to raise in 
Germany itself armies so numerous, by paying them with the 
subsidies he exacted by their aid, that he could venture, 
whilst fighting with the Empire itself, to threaten to carry 
war at the same time into France when she offended him. 
The first rise of the Prussian Monarchy was based upon the 
success with which the father of Frederick the Great had 
applied this method; enlisting, as he did, into his army the 
finest recruits he could lay hands on from any part of the 
world. 

At the time then when the French Eevolution broke out, 
the idea of an army in all these countries was that it was 
a disciplined force created at the pleasure and subject to the 
persona l c ontrol of the existing monarch. Mie very restric- 
tions which in England were placed upon the maintenance of 


^ Became respectively tlie 2l8t and 22nd Poot, now the Eoyal Scots 
Pnsiliers and the Cheshire regiments. 

2 In the old army lists this is sho'v\Ti in a quaint way. Thus we find two 
regiments in succession in the army list of l740. ‘‘The late Lieut.-G-eneral 
j3*fapier’s regiment of horse ” and “His Majesty’s first regiment of carabiniers 
commanded hy Lord CathcartT 
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an army in peace time were all based on this assumption. In 
France, in Prussia, in the Empire of Germany, and in all the 
small states which had gradually developed out of the old feu- 
datories and electorsof the Empire, this was the case. The army 
wms limited -by the money which the ruler of the state 
could manage to procure for its enlistment and main- 
tenance. Between it and the nation there was a great 
gulf fixed."" The inhabitants of a country might to some 
extent recognize that in order to secure the national indepen- 
dence, or the greatness and dignity of the state, an army was 
a thing which it was desirable for the King to have, but it was 
always the King's army ; the nation had m it neither part nor 
lot. ■■ 

Into this condition of things as into so many other of 
the survivals of ancient time the French Kevolution burst 
like a whirlwind. The enthusiasm which carried the peasants 
of France to the Eevolutionary standards was not one in its 
earliest stages very effective for military purposes. That 
enthusiasm did not prevent them from running like hares at 
^ the first flash of an Austrian sabre, or the distant sound of a 
Prussian gun. But it did change the whole idea of the rela- 
tion of armed bodies to the state. When old Dumouriez 
had succeeded in introducing some semblance of discipline 
into the ranks of the worthy peasants, in inspiring some 
- terror into the miscreants and cut-throats who flocked from 
Paris to ■ Ms standards, and had further by most skilful 
generalship given these levies a victory, which they had not 
deserved, over the imperial and royal soldiers of Germany 
and Prussia, he had, as Goethe foresaw, changed the whole con- 
dition of things in Europe. Though Dumouriez was himself 
sacrificed in securing the result, discipline and confidence in 
their own power as soldiers was from that time gradually 
infused into the revolutionary levies. 

The national enthusiasm put into the hands of the first 
ruler of the nation who should appreciate his opportunities 
the power of creating armies on an altogether new system. 
Napoleon, the child of the Eevolution, was able at his will 
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to call for annual contingents from the country, who were 
enlisted, not for pay, Imt because the representative of the 
national will chose that they should join the standards. 

As Xapoleoii's empire extended over countries that were 
entirely devoid of French enthusiasm the character of his 
army gradually changed. More and more towards the end of 
his life it had come to resemble one of the old monarchical 
armies of Europe, in everything except in the facilities 
which the method of conscription gave him for raising 
soldiers. As his power diminished even these gradually 
failed him. The general resistance to the levies of con- 
scription made his armies almost as much dependent upon 
jiay, in the form of hope of plunder, as liad been tlie armies 
of Wallenstein or Tilly. 

Whilst the system - of ■ Xapoleoir- was ' waningv another 
had come into existence on a scale so insignificant that 
Httle indicated that towards the end of our century it 
would be generally adopted throughout Europe. In nothing 
is the rise of Prussia more remarkable than in the fact that 
in almost every instance tte growth of its power, at least 
since the time when Xapoleon crushed it at Jena, has been 
the direct consequence of failure and disaster. The terms 
'which were imposed by Xapoleon upon Prussia when the 
peace of Tilsit left him free to dictate to her, were designed 
to leave heimmpotent for fuiTher action in Europe7 ‘ Under 
the skilful hands of Stein, Scharnhorst, and Gneisenau,^ 
they became the seed beds of all her future development. 

The contingent which Prussia was allowed to keep up was 
only 42,000 men. But the miseries produced by the Conti- 
nental system” had aroused in Prussia a na tional feeling, of a 
different kind but quite as intense and strong as that which 
the revolutionary propaganda had some ten years earlier 
produced in France. It was possible to develop this national 

^ Of the tiiree, Oaeisenau’s is the name best hnown in England because 
of the services which he as Bliicher’s chief of the staff rendered at Waterloo. 
But both of the others played most important parts, Stein as the great 
statesman who taehled tlie agrarian problem, Scharnhorst as the great 
militaiy organizer. 
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feeling of Prussia by boldly sweeping away all remnants of 
the feudal system, in so far as they pressed hardly on the 
peasantry, and, by giving them an interest in the land, to 
remove all causes which tended to create any sympathy with 
the foreign aggressor. That done, appeal could be made to 
the people to pour themselves into the ranks of the army for 
the purpose of learning how to drive the oppressor from the 
soil. 

With strong French garrisons holding Stettin, Custrin, 
Glogau, Thorn, and Dantzig, with Saxony a zealous ally of 
Napoleon’s, the monarch would have had little power to coerce 
unwilling subjects into joining his armies. With the people 
as enthusiastically anxious as the king himself to expel the 
Preach, the only thing that was necessary was to get over 
the difficulty imposed on the military instruction of the 
people by the French treaty. 

It was to effect that purpose that the now so fanrous 
“short-service system ” was first mtroduced. By training the 
eager recruits for just_such time^ as was enough to teach 
them their Iciness as soldiers, by then sending them to their 
homes to await the happy hour when, for the deliverance of 
their country, they should be again called to the colours, by 
replacing^them, as rapidly as vacancies could be created, by 
others as eager as themselves, an army was gradually trained 
under the very noses of the French, which was ready when 
the proper hour arrived to become the nucleus for the levies 
whi^ the enthusiasm of all Germany poured into its ranks. 

The strength and the weakness of such an army showed 
itself admirably in the campaigns of 1813-15, which 
ended in three successive overthrows of the power of 
Napoleon, ^j^e young, slightly-trained soldiers were a dmir fl- 
b le in ilm for attack, for a sudden rush, but they did not 
possess the stamina and resisting power, the capacity for 
acting on the defensive, or, it must be added, the slowness 
and the dependence upon a thoroughly effective commissariat 
of the soldiers of Wellington. The “ majesty with which 
the British soldier,” in those days, at least, « fought,” 


was 
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unknown to them ; but it was replaced by both an exceeding 
eagerness for the fight and a capacity for i^pidly recoveririg 
their cohesion after the gravest disasters, which was the 
astonishment of those who had been accustomed to the 
traditions of the older armies. The army broken at Jena 
scattered into fragments ; the ariny broken at Ligny played 
its part at Waterloo forty hours afterwards; 

After the fall of Xapoleon both the system which 
he had left behind him in France and that which Stein, 
Scharnhorst, and Gneisenaii had worked out in Germany fell 
into decay. Very much the same cause produced the result 
in both instances. In France the conscription under the 
restored Royalists, under the Citizen Monarchy of Louis 
Philippe, and under Napoleon IIL, was an essentially 
unpopular institution. The form of the instrument had 
been seized by the monarchs who replaced the Revolution, 
but the revolutionary enthusiasm which had made its original 
adoption possible, had disappeared. In order to fill uj) the 
army by a process of what was well called ''compulsory 
enlistment,” it was necessary to resort to a system of ballot, 
by which it was determined upon whom should fall the 
" unlucky ” numbers which involved enrolment in the army. 
Exemptions of all kinds were permitted on grounds of class 
privilege and favour. Those who drew numbers which 
involved them in liability to the hated service could purchase 
from the refuse of society substitutes who were ready for a 
consideration to take their places for them. The gradual 
deterioration of the army which this corruption of the system 
induced was concealed from the eyes of 
Europe by the successes which attended the French army 
when contending against the yet more unsatisfactory armies 
of Russia in 1854-1855, and of Austria in 1859. 

During the years which followed the peace, Prussia had 
more and more fallen into a condition of partly real and 
partly apparent decadence. On the whole the tradition of 
strict military duty had been preserved in the army, but the 
policy pursued by the rulers of the kingdom was at once 
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feeUe aud unpopular. lu 1848 tlis outbreak of revolution 
throughout Europe aeeompanied by a poetic and democratic 
effort for a union of Germany, mainly directed against the 
little pmicelings'of that divided population, brought things 
to a crisis. The Eng of Prussia allowed himself for a 
moment to play with the imperial crown that was offered 
him by the revolutionists. The statesmen of Austria > 
indignant at this attempted usurpation of lier rights, 
marched in the following year to the borders of Pimssia 
troops elated by the triumph of Eadetzky in Italy and by 
the restoration of the power of Austria in Hungary by help 
of the Eussian arms. In vain the Prussians endeavoured to 
develop then- strength on the lines which had been laid by 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. The militia did not come in 
_ . machinery for the mobilization of the army had fallen 
into decay. Prom sheer iinimtence, alike material and moral, 
the King of Prussia was obliged to submit to an ignominious 
treaty known as “The Political Capitulation of Olmutz,” 
vhieh completely restored the old constitution of the German 
Empire, and assured to the House of Austria its undoubted 
supremacy. 

Ten years later when France had overthi-own Austria 
on the plains of Lombaidy, Prussia, alarmed by the progress 
ot the Irench arms, desired to assemble her armies for the field 
anmmoreibesy^stern absolutely coEapsed. "it is necessaiy 
to insist with extreme pressure on the significance of these 
points, because there is not a more popular, a more rampant 
or a more mischievous fallacy than the notion that Prussia’ 
resting trancpiilly on the work which had been done for her 
hdf a century before by the men of the great war of 
hberjion, advanced in triumph to the fields of Kbniggratz 
md bedan Diiring the years which preceded the advent, 
^st 10 the Legency and then to the Kingdom of 
Prussia, 0 him who was to be subsequently the first 
Emperor WilImm,Prussia was universally regarded, to use the 
graphic though, in its actual application, unfortunate, phrase 
■ le Flench statesman, as “mie qxmniiU nigligeallcr In 
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the ix^orms wliicli followed the accession of William to 
power, ])olities and army reorgankation wrent hand in hand. 
The iiist symptom of the coming time was the aimoimeement 
by William, in his speech from the throne, that he proposed 
to take up the subject of Schleswig-Holstein. That meant 
that he intended to assume tlie leadership in a cause dear to 
the 'hearts of aUpGarmans, and, that" the, military "reforms 
.which he,, annoimced' were necessary to that end. 

Those reforms, broadly stated, tended to coiiyert tlie ill- 
disciplined militia and the small army, w’hich were, in fact, 
the relics of the system of 1815, which had broken down 
ill 1848 and 1859, into a greatly increased army with a 
strong reserve supported by a militia which had been 
thoroughly trained in its passage through the ranks. Under 
the system which existed up to 1859, aboiit^ 40,000 recruits 
served for three years annually with their regiments, and 
then for two years in the reserve. Thus the standing army 
consisted of 120,000 men without, and about 200,000 with, 
the reserves, not allowing for waste. The consequence was 
that the first levy of the Landwehr wans necessary in order 
to complete the army for the field. Consisting as it did 
of men from 25 to 32 years of age, who had for the most 
part married, and regularly settled down into civil life, this 
militia represented nearly half the strength of the army in 
the field. It was this that had proved so great a source of 
weakness in the attempted mobilizations of 1849 and 1859. 
Under the system inaugurated in 1859, somewhere about 

60.000 men were called up each year, and instead of serving 
for only two years in the reserve, it was provided that they 
should so serve for^four years, that is between the ages of 
23 and 27. 

Thus the army instead of numbering something under 

200.000 men with its reserves, numbered, with them, 
420,000. It was therefore possible to employ the Landwehr 
levies in fulfilling duties, most necessary for the army, for 
which they were admirably adapted. They could relieve 
the regular army of the charge of fortresses, the guardianship 
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of the lines of communication, and the like, and they could 
fill so many of the different offices which had hitherto 
tended to reduce the strength of the fighting ranks, that 
practically the army on the field of battle, would correspond 
much more closely with its paper estimate than had ever 
been the case before. It is of interest to note the charac- 
teristic features of this great reform, because in some 
respects it depended on opposite conditions to those which 
are supposed to be associated with the Prussian name. 
Though the length of service in the regular army was not 
increased, the proportion of recently trained men in the 
fighting^army was very largely augmented. It was, in fact, a 
process by which those who had been too long away from 
the standards were eliminated from the ranks of the fighting 
army, and relegated to work more suited to their condition. 

In principle each province of Prussia provides a corps ; 
each corps garrisons its own province, each regiment its own 
town. This part of the system has been considerably modi- 
fied bj the necessity for garrisoiiing Elsass-Lothringen since 
its annexation. Many of the new provincials have gained 
their training in distant districts, and not a few of them in 
the Prussian Guard. 

In principle, then and now, the service was and is universal 
that is to say, that as soon as a man arrives at 20 years of 
age he has to present himself to be medically exmnined for 
the army. Motives of economy determine the exact number 
of those who shall be taken each year. But no exemptions on 
the ground of personal favour,and no substitutes are permitted 
There are no “unlucky” numbers. The physically strongest are 

taken. Those who are actually physically unfit for service 
m the army are rejected on that giound. Those who are not 
completely developed are put back for a time. Those who 
are not re<iuired to make up the necessary number are noted 
as forming what is known as the Ermtz reserve, and are 
liable to be caUed up at any moment to fill up vacancies 
by waate Most of them undergo a certain amount 
01 training. The only exemptions permitted ate such as the 
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state in its own interest allows. Those who go to the cadet 
schools/ to be trained as officers, naturally pass through a 
different cmTiciilnni., 

Students at the university, and others who are able to 
show that they can qualify themselves for service more 
rapidly than the ordinary recruit, are permitted to serve as 
one-year volunteers^ living out of barracks, but doing their 
ordinary drills, paying for themselves certain expenses which 
do not fall upon the recruit, but subjected to rigid tests as to 
their actual efficiency as soldiers by the time that they have 
completed their course. Those who wish to remain in the 
army as non-commissioned officers have considerable induce- 
ments to extend their service from the fact that all the many 
offices of the state, on the government railways, telegraphs, 
and in the bureaux are reserved for men who have thus 
served. 

The moral distinction between this system and at least 
the later stages of the conscription, as it existed in France, 
is of a very marked character. Not to have served under 
the “ universal ” service system denotes a certain, at least 
physical, inferiority. The effect of this on the general view 
of army service, in the ranks and among the population at 
large, is one that grows as time ripens the system. Nowadays 
it is common to hear, in a railway carriage, a man who has 
not for some reason or other served addressed with a kind of 
pitying condolence, by his more fortunate brethren who have 
passed through the ranks : Ah, you have not served 1 ” in a 
tone that appears to imply ‘/poor fellow, what was it then 
that was the matter with you,” As it was recently 
graphically expressed by a distinguished Englishman: 

‘ In this country we think consumption a terrible nlis- 
fortime for any one, because of the suffering, the weakness, 
and the danger to life which it implies — in Germany the 
first thought is ' He is consumptive ! He will not be able 
to serve,’ ” Women, thinking of a coming war, deplore the 
fact that they will have no relations in the army. On the 
whole it were well that these distinctions between ''con- 



scriptiott ” and nniversal service were better understood 
by many Englisli writers for the press, who not unfrequentl^ 
talk as if conscription were the form of service which now 
exists on the Continent and attribute to it all those conditions 
of unlucky numbers ” and the like, which belonged to a far 
distant past. 

But important as this aspect of the question is, both in its 
directly warlike and in its social aspect, it was by no means 
the only respect in which the reforms of 1859, progressively 
improved down to our own day, tended to give a perfection 
to the Prussian, and ultimately to the German army, whicli 
made it the model of European imitation. In the first place 
the mere forms of the organization of the army have been 

most carefully thoiight out. Each corx3s contains rather 

less than 30,000 men. There are in it two divisions, each 
division consisting of two brigades of infantry, and a field 
division of artillery of 4 batteries each of 6 guns, a regi- 
ment of cavalry for the divisional service, one or two coni" 
panies of pioneers and a sanitary^ detachment. One of the 
divisions, in 1870, had an additional light battalion for 
general purposes. The corps in addition to the two divi- 
sions have one horse artillery division of two batteries, one 
field artillery division of four batteries, and a sanitary detach- 
ment, The 4 divisions or 14 batteries of the corps form 
an artillery regiment of the same number as the corps. 

Ifow it is to he noted in this organization that the first 
great principle of it is that tlm progress of command upwards 
shall be by a comparatively small multiple, so as not to give 
to any one rank more to do than, with the delegated powers 
entrusted to subordinate commanders, may easily be done 
with efficiency in peace time as well as under ordinary 
circumstances in war, and even for the greater part of the 
day of battle. Thus the corps commander has his two divi- 
sions, each very complete in itself, and his corps troops, 
practically another unit, immediately in his own hands. The 

^ Literally “ SanitdU-Ahtleilung; 
company. 
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division coiBmaiider lias liis two infantry briga ties/ and. 
Ms aitillery division. The brigade commander has Ms two 
regiments. The regimental commander his three battalions. 
The battalion commander has his four companies, and the 
company coxnmander his three '' ZugsE 

The next point is that wliilst each of the arms has an 
organization of considerable numbers of its own, like the 
regiinent of artillery of the corps, and may be brought 
together for the purposes of work of the arm, yet the 
association between the infantry and artillery, more especially, 
is exceedingly close, a special artillery division being 
attached to each di^dsioii of infantry. This is perhaps a little 
more conspicuous as regards the cavalry during peace time 
than in war, because the whole of the cavalry, with the 
exception of 8 or in some cases 12 squadrons per corps, were 
in 1870 taken away from the corps and moved together in 
independent cavalry divisions. The habitual association 
however during peace time of the three arms in bodies 
constantly working together is an important element in the 
training of troops under modern conditions. Far more 
important is the practical working of the system in giving to 
each officer a definitely assigned limit of authority within 
which he works with entire freedom and complete responsi- 
bility, the result and not the method by which he arrives at 
it being as a rule the test of efficiency. The permanent 
organization and constant amalgamation into large bodies, 
makes it possible to decentralize to an extent wMch is im- 
possible where an army is broken up into scattered morsels, 
as was for instance the case in England from the time of the 
great peace tiU just before the Crimean war. This has only 
since then been modified by the exceptional creation of large 
camps at a few special stations of wMch Aldershot is the 
chief..' . 

Another element of the greatest importance in regard 
to the adaptation of the army for war consists in the com- 
pleteness of the system by which, through the working of 
the ''great general staff” in Berlin, all local requirements are 
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required destmation. Here, too, the system of just so much 
work being done by the headquarters as is necessary to 
combine the movements of the corps, and to prevent their 
interfering with one another, wliile aU local details that can 
be worked out on the spot are left to the corps commanders 
IS carried to the greatest perfection. 

In completing the army to war strength the fact that the 
number of regj^nM officers ,has,_to be augmented is taken 
On the peace strength the number of officers 
IS not more than sufficient for the duties, owing to various 
causes ; one, and not the least patent, being that in Germany 
the class, of the condition and willing to serve as officers in 
peace time, is not relatively numerous. The mUitary system 
reserves is therefore adapted to provide not onlv the 

-“Plete tte 

Tim Cilft T mobilmation. 

The chief source of supply, in the junior ranks, is from the 

one-yeaijolunteers of whom mention has already been 

the officers exammation do so, and, on being dulyrecor 

mended by the military (Landwehr) authorities rf their 

|p..22?.tol to regiments in sufficient numbers to 
enable all vacancies on tlip wov- ! 
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be oTeCTatecl. As, IioweTer, many more horses are required 
for war purposes than it would be at all advisable to keep 
up in peaee time, the full number necessary to sup- 
jiileiiieiit the wants of the army is ^registered, and when war 
breaks out and the word "mobilize'’ is telegraphed over the 
country, every horse and cart, as much as every reserve man, 
lias its already assigned place for falling into the ranks, 
Depots are immediately formed from the different regiments 
into which any incompletely trained recruits, any of the 
Ersatz men who have not undergone training, invalids, and 
other nondescript odds and ends, such as invariably exist in 
large numbers under such circumstances, are immediately 
drafted. The jiemianent cadres of the depot remain, generally 
speaking, constant, but the men undergoing training, or 
passing out of a condition of convalescence into one of health, 
are successively drafted off to supply the waste of war or to 
occupy places where their training may be carried on with 
equal efficacy while they serve to relieve the more experienced 
soldiers. 

Whilst the other arms of the service have both a peace 
and war footing, tlm yavalry alone is kept on the war footing 
with a ^'iew to its being dispatched to the front at 24 hours’ 
notice in the event of \var- For the other arms the periods of 
mobilization would not exceed a week. It is believed that 
the components of an army corps would be ready to march 
or entrain on the sixth or seventh day of mobilization. The 
artillery might be expected, as they require to he augmented 
by sucli a large number of horses, to occupy a longer time in 
preparation than infantry, but, though the men of the latter 
might be sooner ready, they too require their regimental 
transport, and to get in the horses for it occupies perhaps as 
long a time as in the case of the artillery. 

The success of Prussia in 1866 caused her system to be 
extended over Hortli Germany in 1868. It was adopted by 
Austria in the same year with slight modifications, by Soiitli 
Germany on the creation of the Empire as a consequence of 
the war of 1870, by France with certain special modifications 
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of her own in 18Y2, and by Italy in 1871. So far as tlie 
general purposes of this cliapter are concerned the differences 
of system, wliicli are little more than matters of detail, and 
would require tabular statistics to make tliem intelligible, 
need not be dwelt upon. 

Obviously, however, from what has been already stated 
a system in principle '' universal may admit of considerable 
differences in the numbers actually taken for the army. 
The extent to which all men are taken for the army 
depends in Germany on the number of men relegated to the 
Ersatz reserve. Under the system of 1859 the numbers with 
the colours were limited to one per cent, of the population. 
France, less restiicted by considerations of economy, and 
hurning to recover her lost position of pre-emiiieiice, has, by 
a series of most severe measures, of which the most drastic 
was that of 1889, actually pushed the system to its logical 
conclusion, and has for several years taken into training all 
iliose who were fit for service and had arrived at the proper 
age. FTever lias any edict admitted of so few exemptions. 
Sons, the only support of widows, a class always hitherto 
exempt, now only so far gain advantage that they are 
allowed to go on furlough at the end of one year if they 
have shown themselves to he perfectly trained by the end 
of that time ; otherwise they are liable to he retained for the 
full term. The great increase of numerical force which 
France is thus able to obtain has obliged the rulers of 
Germany to extend their own system. At the time that these 
pages go to press it is impossible to know wdiat precise form 
the new system will take. That will depend on the modifi- 
cations that may be intoduced into the bill now being dis- 
cussed in the Eeichsrath. It will he sufficient, therefore, to 
say that the proposal involves the absorption into the 
regular army of the whole of the which will ceas^ 

to exist if the scheme be carried out in its integrity. In 
order to ease the pressure upon the country the nominal 
length of service with the colours is to be reduced from three 
to two years. In praetice now few recruits are kept for the 
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whole temi of iioBiiiml servi^^^^ The alt^emtion in this 
respect is, therefore, less considerable than it might appear to 

be.;/:' 

It is necessary to point out one peculiarity of the new 
system as compared -with that of the past. In the days 
when ■■an: army' began '.a . 'war' ■ with, just ^ the troops who ' stood ■ ■ 
in 'its ranks 'in peace time,- an addition' of ' ten thousand men ' 
to'itS': imks ■ represented ■ precisely that', addition .to 'its 
..strength.for war, five ..years afterwards, less the. loss by, waste 
which might have occurred in the interval. 

hTow on the contrary an addition of ten thousand men to 
the annual contingent taken for an army, means that hve 
years hence the army, including its reserves, will have been 
increased by fifty thousand men, less waste in the interval. 
Under these circiiiiistances the question of the date when an 
increase to the contingent is made becomes a matter of very 
great importance. France, having begun the great increase to 
the numbers of her contingent in 1889, has a start over Ger- 
many even if she begin her increase in 1893, which represents 
ill 1893 a number of men nearly fourfold greater than the 
increase in the contingent of any one year. It is this con- 
tinual roiling up of the strength of an army by the short 
service system which obliges any one of tbe competing 
powers to watch very anxiously and jealously lest it shall 
have been anticipated in point of date by a neighbouring 
state. The financial strain of an attempt to call to the 
colours ali who are available is so enormous that there can 
be no doubt that French statesmen calculated that, whilst the 
wealth of France would permit her to bear the strain, it 
would be impossible for a poor country like Germany to 
attempt such a task. Germany, however, now possesses the 
advantage in point ^ numbers of inhabitants over France,^ 
her population being-49"" millions, while that of France is 3^8" 
millions. This advantage also is one that yearly increases 
because of the absence of any progress in population of 
France. If tberefore Germany is able to bear the cost of a 
literally universal service, that is, if the whole of those now 
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sent into the Ersatz resen^e are incorporated at once in the 
standing array, Germany, from the numbers of her population, 
will certainly be able to supply a larger army than France. 

Though all the greater powers of the Continent have 
adopted some modification of the short “ universal service ” 
system, there are some states which may possibly become 
tactors m a European war which retain different systems of 

their own. The once warlike Sweden retains a very peculiar 
system, largely due to the conditions of political strife, and 

by no means a model for general imitation. The other part 

of that monarchy— Norway— has some semblance of the 

Diore usual system. HoUand, with her colonial empire, keeps 
up two distinct armies, one for home service, the other for 

employment. The latter is entirely a voluntary 

service, the former partly voluntary partly compulsory 
Of all these states, however, the best worth study is 
&vviteeriand. Her method is based almost entirely upon a 
seiies of educational tests. Every Swiss is liable to military 
service from the time he is 19 years of age till he is 44. 

1 eyery year about 

V • i. three-quarters are luade up of t W 

ho are actually m their twentieth year, the remaining fourth eonsistinff of 

among the^S thus taken are distributed 

part of the "^hVe” The™ , ® “en become a 

Lrses” lar The o£r f “repetition 

character for each regiment or saua^on'l^*'’ 

artillery course in according to a regular roster. The 

or mTunurblries -‘“^s oyer eighteen days for field 

“repetition courses” lai sfy/ T^^^T® Tbe infantry 

together for laree d;yismirTT“^°- diyisions are called up 

panies, battalions, &c. Special. conrses and frequent examinations for 
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ofBcers and non-eommissioned officers are carried on, Ifc may in fact be said 
tbafe the “ instnictor,” as such, plays a larger part in the training of the 
Swiss than of any other army. It is the natural result of a pure militia 
system in which no regular army is maintained, nevertheless it must he 
admitted that as a militia system it has been worked out with great perfec- 
tion, and that every effort has been made to secure its efficiency. As a 
result the Swiss have about 120,000 men of the elite^ 80,000 Landwehr, 
and 262,000 in the Landsturm.**" l*here are 288 field guns with t)x^'SUie and 
48 with the Landwehr. . 

In reviewing the conclusions to he drawn from the 
historical facts recorded in this chapter, it is first of all to be 
noted that the connection between the political condition of 
a country and the state of the army has always been a very 
close one. A system of conscription ’’ or of '' universal 
service would have been impossible in France in the days 
of Louis XI., hardly possible even for Louis XIV. It was 
not suited to the condition of the times; further, no system 
devised for a state of things which has completely passed 
away has ever maintained its efficiency after the circumstances 
which called it into being have ceased to exist. Each genera- 
tion has had to apply principles of its own, and to face facts 
as it found them. No nation has been able to live upon 
the mere traditions of the pmst. Each system has been good, 
or not, as it adapted itself to the national needs, the national 
sentiment, and the existing facts of the time present. 

In our own time, among the nations of the Continent the 
felt necessity for preserving national life and the acknow- 
ledged obligation of every subject of the state to contribute 
to that need, have produced the demand for large armies. 
Those armies could not be maintained without ruinous ex- 
penditure, without trusting to the perfection of an organiza- 
tion which could only be worked out on paper, which could 
not, that is to say, be simply represented by men actually 
standing on parade. The conditions of the time have greatly 
facilitated the application of adequate tests during peace time 
to ensure the realization for war of the preparations made 
for development, largely on paper. War has amply confirmed 
the wisdom of those who trusted to such a method. Never- 
theless for each country special conditions have to be met 
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aecordiug to its circumstances. What would he suitable for 
Germany would by no means be suitable for Switzerland. 
T^hat uould be suitable for countries prepared mainly for a 
%^ai in which their troops will enter into a campaign by 
passing a painted border-stone upon a common road, woidd 
be by no means suitable in all its details to a country which 
IS only the centre of a world-wide empire connected by the 
sea alone. 

Irom the experiences of others we have many lessons to 
learn, but we have to apply them on our own judgment to 
ow own conditions. No nation has attempted to establish a 
system of compulsory service for the defence of a colonial 
empire. No nation has compulsorily condemned its citizens 

to expatriation for a long term of yeai's. 

The application of these facts to ourselves belongs to 
other chapters of this wort. =« ■ 
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CHAPTEE TIL 

The Modebk System m Britain. 

1. The Basis of the Si/stem, Vohmta ry Co^ojmxiHoti of the 
Population. 

It is proi3osed in this chapter to show the main principles 
on which our army system is based. 

These are the development of the voluntary system of 
enlistment, the adjustment of our organization for military 
ser\dce to suit the circumstances of the various classes of the 
population, enabling each to furnish its contingent, and— above 
all— trust in that population itself, and in the great cpialities of 
which it has ever given evidence, its high spirit, courage, and 
patriotism, its physical aptitude and endurance, the mutual 
good understanding and inter-reliance of its several classes, 
and its well-balanced common sense. 

As to the main body, of the army, its distribution and 
relief, the principle has ever been to treat it as one whole; 
the entire body benefiting by the experience of service 
or of warfare acipiired by any part of it. In fact the motto 
'ubipue, borne by certain of its members, is fairly applicable 
to the British Army itself. 

Under the modern system armies are more than ever 
based on the population; the days of reliance on foreign 
legions have passed away, together with those when recruits 
were obtained from all sources and countries, as in the time 
of the fatlier of Frederick the Great who paid a premium to 
secure hig men. In respect of quality and physique the 
average in any coimtry is the measure of the standard in 
its army. If we -were to have a system of universal service 
to-moiTow, it is much to be questioned whether the standard 
for the army would not be reduced rather than raised. 
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Statistics are wanting ; but want of stature in the army can 
liardJy be complained of unless it can be shown it is not a 
fair sample of that in the country. It is not the army but 
til® which is really I’esponsible for a weedy stripling 

in the garb of a soldier. But it is known that our local 
government in all its branches occupies itself more and more 
in promoting the physical development of the rising genera- 
tion, by drill in schools, swimming baths, gymnasia, °not to 
speak of football, “ harriers,” &c. Doubtless the extraordinary 
and rapid development which it is well known attends the 
young army recruit, will encourage school boards and 
parochial authorities in their laudable endeavours to improve 
the physique of our population. 

The endeavour of aU nations is that their military system 
should make the most of the powers of their people. 
The Continental powers achieve this through the method 
ot universal obligation for service ; the British plan, no less 
well adapted to our circumstances, is the development of 
the voluntary system, which though somewhat sneered at by 
foreign writers, is not always understood abroad; there is 
perhaps no country which the Continental critic understands 
so little as England, her military system, and Imperial 
eiagencies. This country prefers the voluntary system and 
adheres to it, striving to develop it for its own sake and for 

of the men it gives, the feature 
appreciated by Mr. Pitt.^ The recruit who enlists has, to 
, 'With, a vocation to obey and a disposition to respect 
hUlffl®™!'®’ ®^®h one has latent within him 

though It maybe but smouldering, a certain fire impelling 
and dut^^ it depends ‘only on the skill of 
his officers to Idndle the spark into flame. Whether before 
the enemy, on the sea, or in the foreign garrison, the quality 
“d the tone which the voluntary system confers are 
of mcalcffiable value ; nor is it only so in the regular army, 
the volunteer who gives willingly, as many a one does, more 


^ Clode, vol. i., p. 314. 
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than the number of drills necessary to secure his 'grant, is 
ecj[iially an exponent of its value. 

The voluntary sy stem may be fairly represented as a higher 
development when compared with coinpiilsory service. An 
analogy can be claimed as existing between its frank adoption 
now by the people of this country and the action taken by 
their forbears in the 12th to the 14tli century. At that early 
period our country people had the wit to compound in money 
or laud with their lords and emancipate tlieiiiselves from the 
system of forced labour tenure,^ which, 500 years later, %vas 
a cause of the French Eevoliition, and which wvas main- 
tained ill some countries of Europe till quite recently. 
Just as our people compounded for forced labour then, so 
they coinpoimd for compulsory service now, by cheerfully 
bearing the cost of voluntary serrice. 

It has been shown in these pages how short voluntary ser- 
vice {temp. Queen Anne) succeeded the life engagement, 
how recruiting by beat of drum succeeded ballot,^ and how 
ill 1852 a voluntary militia service ivas preferred to the com- 
pulsory, all culminating in the present popular system with 
its favourable results, so largely due to the adoption of 
elasticity in the conditions of service and the adaptation of 
these to the circumstances of the people. 

With a rapidly increasing population, large families, and 
comfortable and cheap life at home diminishing the tendency 
to emigration, the voluntary system may be said to have 
fallen on favourable conditions and will continue to serve us 
as heretofore. 

2. The Scheme of 1872 as clm€lo]}ecl (hiring 20 gears. 

In a preceding chapter was recorded how the reorgaiiiza- 
tioii of the army was initiated, and the introduction of the 


^ Forced labour {Corvee^ Rohot ) — abolislied by France in 1792, by 
Austria in 1848. Thorold Eogers, ‘‘ Six Centuries of Work and Wages,’’ 
p. 218. Gardiner’s “ History of England.” 

® William Pitt’s act of 1803, good as it was, failed ; it was not based on 
tlxe voluntary principle. 
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modem system into this country inaugurated, by the measures 
of 18/2, Msed on the reformed system of enlistment of 1870. 

infantry regiments of the line were linked 
m^ pairs in brigade distriots, styled sub-distriets, which were 
numbered consecutively from l"tu 70. Some of these regi- 
ments, namely, those numbered from 1 to 25, had consisted 
of two battalions each since 1859, but the others had existed 
as smgle battalions ; and, as was perfectly natural, the process 
of linking them, and of supplying men from one to the other 
of the so liuked^ battalions, heretofore unconnected, gave rise 
to much friction and heartburning from the feeling that the 
old regimental individuality was slipping away. 

l eu years later, in 1881, as will be seen, these brigade 
sub-diskiets were converted into the territorial regiments, as 
now existing, and a renumbering of the regimental districts 
appropriated to each was effected. 

Previous to this, in 1876, a committee under the presi- 
dency of Colonel Stanley (Lord Stanley of Preston)^ had 
stated Its ^opinion that territorial regiments ought to be 
foimed.^ This committee, which reported on 9th November 
18/6 without any dissentients, bad been assembled to enquire 
1 ;^*° the “general working of the present brigade clepSt 
system. ^ Its conclusions and recommendations were all in 
thedirecrion of the progressive development of the system 
initiated in 18/2 and on which a large part of the three and 
a half millions of money appropriated to its installation had 
a ready been spent; in the histoiy of the introduction of 
our army system, its report ranks next in importance to that 
, of the committee of 1872.^ It would be impossible to repro- 
duce here riie^ many features of interest of this report, but 

referred to— viz., after recalling to 
mud the twelve wars or affairs in which we bad been engaged 
since Ibo-, the_ committee foretold that we should often 
to have both line battalions of a territorial 

sumwoned to consider the 

ilie ‘‘Localization Committee.” 
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regiment aliroad, and it stated the desirability of being 
able then to expand its depot automatically without the 
necessity of ap^dicatioii for special authority from the 
treasury or Parliament. Although its recommendations 
were not fully acted on, the comprehensive and even pro- 
phetic treatment of the subject in this report will long 
recommend it to those who seek to learn in more detail the 
guiding principles aiSecting recruiting, training, and other 
matters of permanent importance to the army. 

Finally, the conmiittee trusted that their eoncliisions 
would result ''in the full development of the system of 
organization, which, upon the recommendation of the highest 
military authorities, has been so recently adopted, and ap- 
proved by Parliament, and by the country/’ 

Although, in 1880, a committee had recominended that 
the battalions connected in sub-districts should be unlinked, 
it was decided, in 1881, to proceed actively with the forma- 
tion of territorial regiments as recommended in 1876, With 
infinite pains a scheme for constituting and naming the terri- 
torial regiments, and for renumbering the regimental districts, 
involving in a very few instances a re-adjustment of " linking,’^ 
was drawn up by a committee^ under the adjutant-general, 
Sir C. Ellice, and, as already stated, is now in force. The 
names of the regiments, in some cases long,- were determined 
on with great deference to, and as far as feasible in com- 
pliance with, regimental feeling and wishes, and a plan of 
numbering adopted, ■which, though not consecutive, has the 
merit of preserving the number of the senior of the two 
old units which go to compose the modern territorial regi- 
ment. The old facings of regiments were suppressed and 
a uniform white for English, yellow for Scottish, green for 
Irish, and blue for Eoyal regiments was adopted. 

Another ten years or so brings us to 1893, the date of the 

^ “ Committee on tlie formation of temtorial regiments as proposed bj 
Colonel Stanley’s committee.” Febi’uary, 1881. 

- e.ff.y The LaneasMre (47th) linked to the Loyal Lmcoln Toliinteers 
(81st) became first the North Lancashire, and, ultiniately the Loyal North 
Lancashire Eegiment-— a singiilar combination. 
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description, now to follow, of the system as it stands after 
twenty years of varied experience. 

o. The Existing Orgcmizaiion, 

The scheme of organization of the army for the United 
Kingdom will now be clescribed. 

On this scheme the maintenance of the army at home 
and abroad (not reckoning colonial forces) rests. It may be 
recorded that it stands now on the foimdation laid by the 
Army Enlistment Act of 1870, in the shape given to it in 
1872 by the Localization Committee under Lord Cardwell, 
and subsequently logically developed in the manner recom- 
mended by another government in 1876, which recommenda- 
tion was put into execution l)y yet a third government in 
1881. 

The command of the army is in the hands of the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, H.E.H. the Duke of Cambridge. It is 
exercised through the general officers commanding districts 
in England, Wales, and Scotland ; whilst in Ireland the 
general commanding the forces is an intermediate authority 
bSween the commander-in-chief and the generals com- 
manding districts. 

England and Wales are parcelled out into ten district 
commands^ each under a lieutenant-general or major-general, 
of winch two — viz., the Aldershot and the Woolwich com- 
mands, aflect only the troops quartered in the locality 
and vicinity, while the others involve the command of the 
troops quartered witbin a large area and the immediate 
control of everything for which the War Department is 
responsible within their territories ; these, with small excep- 
tions,^ are conterminous with county boundaries. Scotland 

^ Named, T. North Eastern, II. North Western, III. Eastern, IV. Western, 
V. Southern, VI. Thames, YII. South Eastern, VIII. Home, IX. W’oolwich, 
X. Aldershot. See Map, No. 1. 

2 The exceptions, beyond the case of the Aldershot and Woolwich com- 
mands, are due to the exigencies of defence organization. Thus the Thames 
forts in Essex are in the Thames district, andUhiehester harbour is placed 
in the same district with Portsmouth though situated in another county—- viz., 
Sussex. 
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forms one district command, the Scottish. Ireland is cliTided 
into fmir^ district _ commands, those of Belfast, Dublin, Cork, 
and the Ciirragh. The generals in command report to the 
general commanding the forces in Ireland. The Ciirragh is 
on the same footing as the Aldershot and Woolwich com- 
mands ; the others involve like duties with the district com- 
mands in England. 

Thus, setting aside Aldershot, Woolwich, and the Curragh, 
tliere are, in the ITnited Kingdom, twelve district commands 
in which the generals commanding are responsible for the 
inspection and well-being of the whole of the military 
establishments, whether of regulars, militia, or volunteers, 
within their respective territories. 

The territory of each of these district commands is again 
sub-divided into regimental districts. The map Ko. 1 shows 
approximately the counties or portions of counties occupied 
by the regimental districts, designated by the numbers by 
which they are known. There are 67 of these, ^ 66 of them 
maintaining 2 line battalions each and one maintaining 1 
battalion, thus accounting for 133 battalions of the line. 
The two rifle regiments, the King’s Eoyal Pdfles and the 
Eifle Brigade, having 4 regular battalions each, make up the 


^ Of tlie 67 regimental districts, 7 Uare their headquarters at the same 
place as a neighbouring icgimental district, forming what is called a “double 
dep6t.” Thus there an bO regiuientai district headquarter stations and 60 
colonels in command ot these instead of the fuU number of 67. 


"There are in'. 


England and 
W ales 


"Nortn Eastern District 11 regimental districts, two of 
which haye a combined H.-Q. 
l^orth Western District 15 ditto, ditto. 


Eastern District 
Western District 
Southern District 


Thames District 
South Eastern District 
^Iloine District 
Scotland, Scottish, including 79th . 
f Belfast . • 

4 Dublin.. 

LCorh ,, 


Ireland 


5 ditto. 

6 ditto. 

3 ditto, (besides the two rifle 
regimental depdfes.) 

1 ditto. 

2 ditto. 

6 ditto, one of which combined. 
10 ditto, tw’o of which combined. 

3 ditto. 

3 ditto. 

2 ditto. 


Total 


.. 67. 



total to 141 battalions, besides tlie Guards ; tlie rifle 
regiments liave no districts exclusively assigned tliem4 

Eacli of these 67 regiiueiital districts is assigned as t^^^ 
recruiting ground for a tmitorial regiment® comprising 
nonnally two line battalions, two militia battalions,® the 
regimental depdt, and such volunteer battalions as exist 
witliiu its area. This latter is based on the population within 
it, ou tlie principle that 100,000 of population should 
furnish a militia battalion of 1,000; accordingly each 
district was originally so contrived as to contain about 
200,000 males, In England the proportion was practically 
attained, Scotland was rather over- weighted, and Ireland had 
fewer districts than the population would warrant. ,As the 
population varies, some re-adjustment of limits of regimental 
districts may at any' time prove desirable and would not 
interfere with the principle. The limits of the districts were 
determined in 1872 and have practically remained unaltered. 
Each regimental district is commanded by a Colonel, 
selected, preferably but not exclusively, from those who have 
commanded a battalion of its territorial regiment. Excep- 
tion is made in favour of colonels from the cavalry who 
would otherwise be unemployed. 

Under the title of officer commanding the regimental 
district, the colonel commands the regimental depot ; super- 
intends the training, and inspects the militia and volunteer 
l^attalioiis of the territorial regiment ; and pays the men of 
the reserves belonging to the territorial regiment, having, 
besides, authority in certain cases over all reservists residing 
in his district as provided in the Eegulations for Army 

^ They are styled territorial regiments in the army list, and have militia 
and Tolmiteer battalions incorporated with them for purposes of support 
and association, but have no regimental districts assigned to themselves’. 

The term regimental district applies to the area, and that of territorial 
regiment, to the corps identified with it. 

^ There are at present 9 regimental districts which have more than two 
militia battalions and 23 which have less than two and the |)elicy has 
been, as circumstances might admit, to reduce the excess in the former by 
consolidation, or conversion to artillery, and to give an increase to the latter 
by augmentation, or by dividing large battalions and making some addition 
to the existing number of companies, so as to bring all to the normal. 
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Eeserve, ,1893.^ A prime featnre' in liis duties is the direc- 
tion mf, the recruiting service- for- the.'. regular army: and 
for the rjiilitia within the limits of his distiiet. He is tims 
as was originally intended, the chief military aiitliority '' coin- 
niaiidiiig-iii-chief in Ms district; within his own sphere of 
duties. 

The two line battalions of a territorial regiment are 
localized, tliat is, connected with tlie regimental district 
for purposes of recruiting, and also in view of rendering 
each other mutual support, on the principle that one 
should be always at liome and able to act as a feeder 
to the other abroad. It is necessary that this feeding 
should proceed with great regularity. The soldier being 
engaged to serve a given number of years, it is known before- 
hand at what time and in what numbers men will be due 
to come home. Consequently either once or twice a year 
drafts of young soldiers have to be got ready for embarkation 
to take the place of the men for discharge or transfer to the 
reserve. The preparation and training of these drafts is the 
great business for the year of the home battalion. 

The localization of the territorial regiment goes no 
farther than has been stated. It is no part of the system 
that either of the line battalions should be quartered in the 
regimental district ; the barracks available do not admit of 
this, and even if a battalion were so placed it would not be 
under the command of the colonel of the regimental 
district as such. Nevertheless, and for the purpose of 
keeping up local connections, it is customary when circum- 
stances admit to send battalions, especially on return from 
abroad, to be quartered in the neighbourhood of their own 
districts. A reference to the Army List will show that 
this object is often achieved. 

Two militia battalions are assigned as the normal pro- 
portion for a territorial regiment, in order to facilitate the 
support either of the line or militia portion ; the embodiment 


^ See also cliap. yiii. (Infantry). 
^ See ante, cliap. y., p. 63. 
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of one militia battalion -would pimnote the siipply of men 
if botli line battalions were abroad, while if, in the event of 
serious war, one militia battalion were sent away or abroad, 
the embodiment of the other would provide a feeder for it. 
In every case the embodied militia battalions would 
preserve their own coherence as military units, capable 
of rendering effective service wherever req[uired wdthin the 
recognised limits, and, in short, occii|)ying a position very 
analogous to that of the home line battalions in ordinary 
times. It was the intention of the Localization Committee 
of 1872 that during serious war all enlistment should be for 
service in either the militia or the line battalions of tlie 
territorial regiment, but there has not been oceasion since 
then for knowing whether this policy would be adopted or 
not, and no provision has been made for giving effect to the 
recommendation. 

At the back of both line and militia battalions is the regi- 
mental clep&t at the regimental district headquarters. It is 
organized in four companies, originally the ninth and tenth of 
the two line battalions. It is officered, in small but sufficient 
numbers, from the lin e battalions, militia officers being called 
in to assist when the depot is extra strong in recruits. 

It isja principle that the line ^ the militia recruits 
should both be drilled at the depot under the same discipline, 
the latter joining at once on enrolment, unless they elect to 
wait until the period for the training of their battalion 
approaches. Thus, in the depot, military work and training 
are going on all the year round. It is equally a principle 
that the whole of the officers and non-commis^^ officers 
constituting the permanent staff of the militia should be 
employed on this work, at the disposal of the officer coin- 
inandingthe regimental district/ throughout the year, except 

1 The pemanent staffs are t-liose officers, N.C.O.’s, &c., wlio are retained 
all the year round, on pay, at the H.Q. of the militia battalion. 

^ Where a regimental district embraces two counties, in some cases the 
militia lieadqtuarters of the outdying battalions are designedly left in their 
old locaUty und county, the Herefordshire Militia, which remain at 

Hereford instead of being brought to Bhrewsbury. 
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.diiriiig the training of their battalions, when they are handed 
over to their own militia commanding officer and their places 
are temporarily filled, so far as requisite {e,g., the adjutant 
and quartermasters), by the line officers of the depot. 

It was always contemplated that in times of emergency 
the depot should be augrnented to the strength of a battalion^^ 
but there has been no actual experience to put this to the 
test. Under present arrangements the necessary number of 
men for a small battalion would quickly be collected, and it is 
only requisite to provide on paper for a proportion of officers 
to command. If Continental analogous cases be followed, 
an organization should exist on paper for the formation of a 
battalion from the depot, with an arrangement for leaving 
behind a fraction to form a fresh depdt, should it become 
necessary to move the battalion to other quarters. The dep8t 
must always exist in the regimental district for recruiting, 
drilling men on enlistment, and for conducting the necessary 
business connected with the men’s engagements and records. 

It is desirable that it should be known how the dep6t is 
circumstanced as to accommodation, in order to guard against 
erroneous ideas on this point. The barracks necessary for the 
accommodation of the headquarters of the regimental district, 
which includes the depot, were located, in pursuance of the 
scheme of 1872, in many instances at places where there had 
been previously no troops, where no barracks or only small 
detached barracks existed, and everything had to be built at 
considerable cost, three and a half millions having been raised 


^ So spoken of by liocalization Committee in 1872, and in speeches of 
ministers and in papers since. 

As first constituted in 1872, the dep6ts had 4 captains and 4 subalterns 
each. This was found ex cessive as the officers had no duties ; 1 major, 1 captain, 
and 2 subalterns now suffice, but additional officers would be needed if a 
battalion were to be formed. As to non-commissioned officers, as contem- 
plated in 1872, they would be appointed from the reserve. As to officers 
needed on expansion of the dep6t, see the article on Eeserve of Officers, 
in chap. xix. The Eegulations for 1st Class Army Eeserve, 1893, show 
that non-commissioned officers from the reserve would revert to, practically, 
their old places in the seniority list. Precise arrangements are as yet lacking 
regarding the posting of either officers or non-commissioned officers to depots 
on their being expanded to the strength of a battalion. 
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and expended fertile purpose. The accommodation provided 
was for about 2o0 troops besides the permanent staff/' and tlie 
necessaiT storeliouses. This small amount of accommodation 
is generally sufficient for its purpose ; but even wlien depdts 
have to be increased to a strength of 300 men, as often happens, 
special arrangements must be made. It is only in some 
half-a-(lo 2 €n instances that depdts are exceptionally situated 
where there is a large barrack capable of accommodating an 
overflow. It would be impossible therefore, excepit at renewed 
heavy cost for building, to increase permanently the strength 
of depots at their headquarters. The augmentation spoken 
of as occurring on mobilization would be met by special tem- 
porary arrangements such as by camping, in the season, or by 
hiring ; and the conditions point to the desirability of so 
organizing matters as to be able at such a time to send away 
the bulk of the men to more distant barracks vacated by 
troops sent elsewhere. 

The number of volunteer corps to a regimental district is 
subject to no rule — it depends on the number existing within 
its area. 

Th e me n belonging to the reserve (1st class and 2nd class 
of the territorial regiment, also all pensioners of the terri- 
torial regiment, have their papers kept at the dep&t, are 
paid by its paymaster, and look to the officer commanding 
the regimental district as their commanding officer. The 
reserve men, by the terms of their engagement, are liable for 
general service with the arm, whether artillery, cavalry, or 
infantry, with which they served their time with the colours, 
or from which they passed to the reserve. As it is the system, 
liowever, that all reserve men should, when called up, serve 
if possible with their own regiments, it follows that on 
those reserve men residing within a regimental 
district who had not served with its regiment would go else- 
where to Join tlie depot of their own regiment, and at the 
same time such of the i‘eserve men belonging to a regiment 
as did not reside in its district would come to its dep6t from 
whatever districts they might be living im 
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''A: further .reserve force connected ' with the regimental 
district is the ‘‘ militia reserve.” TMs remains with its militia 
battalion till called on. When a militia battalion is inspected 
the militia reserve is always specially reported on. 

Thus far the infantry only has been dealt with ; it forms 
the bulk of the army and its oi'ganization in territorial regi- 
ments constitutes the principal feature of the army system. 
The method pursued in recruiting and maintaining the 
remaining arms or components of the army — viz., the artillery, 
cavalry, engineers, army service corps, and other branches 
will now be touched upon. 

Of these the Eoyal Artillery and Eoyal Engineers 
alone have a territorial connection. For the Eoyal Artillery 
the United Kingdom is divided into nine recruiting areas, 
which are militia and volunteer artillery districts, grouped 
under three garrison artillery divisions— viz., the Eastern, the 
Southern, and the Western.^ A lieutenant-colonel is ap- 
pointed to each under the title of officer commanding militia 
and voliuiteer artillery. Under the command of this officer 
(except in one case), there is either a depot or sub-depot which 
is worked by the permanent staff of tlie militia artillery of the 
district aided by officers and non-conmiissioned officers ap- 
pointed from the regular artillery. The lieutenant-colonel has, 
under the colonel commanding the artillery, the duty of in- 
spection and command of the militia and volunteer artillery 
corps within his district. For recruiting purposes he disposes 


^ Eastern Diy.l 

BoTer (has i I)ep6t, Borer, with a Sub- 1 Supplies 1st Bepot Biva. 
2 recruiting j dep6t at Grt. Yarmoutli J Ed. Art. with recruits, 
districts) J 


Southern Biv. TBep^t, Gosport, ruth Sub- l rt t « j 

Portemoutli^ depks Ifc Seafortli, 2nd Dep6t 


(has 5 ditto) [ 


^Supplies 1st Bepbt Bivn. 
r ditto. 


Leith, and 'Templemore J 
Western Bir. fBep^t, Pljmouth, withl 
Plymouth < Sub‘dej>6t at Sunder- 
(has2ditto) [ land. J 

The districts are known by the names of the dejjots attached to each. 
One of the Southern BiTision — riz., Belfast, has no depot. The metropolitan 
area, i.e.^ London and Woolwich, is treated specially, the recruiting therein 
being conducted by the general recruiting staff. 
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of the staff of his commaud in a manner analogous to that 
followed in the infantry regimental district. 

The territorial connection of the Eoyal Engineer is effected 
through the Commanding Eoyal Engineer in each district 
command of the~ United Kingdom, who has nnder his 
orders for recruiting purposes the staff of militia and volun- 
teer engineers. 

Enlistment for the Koyal Artillery and Eoyal Engineers 
being for general service within these corps respectively, 
transfers can at need be made within them ; thus there is 
no occasion for any linking or special arjungements for mutual 
support of batteries or companies. This principle also applies 
to the army service corps and minor branches. 

As regards cavalry and other branches having no terri- 
torial connection, a certain number of non-commissioned 
officers are detailed from their corps as special recruiters, and 
are placed under the orders of the officers commanding 
regimental districts, or of the staff officers,^ appointed inde- 
pendently of the regimental district organization, specially 
to superintend recruiting in certain populous centres. 

With the cavalry, enlistment is usually for individual 
regiments, and men serving with the colours cannot be 
transferred without their own consent. The Localization 
Committee of 1872 did not connect the regular cavalry 
with the yeomanry for purposes of recruiting, because the 
sources of supply of men to the two are so widely distinct. 
Neither did they link or otherwise connect the regiments 
of cavalry together for mutual support. The want of such 
connection has been felt, but no scheme has as yet found 
favour.^ The recruits for cavalry at home join their regi- 

* See cliap. xix. (Recruiting). 

2 passage has been left as it was written, so that it may help to the 
better understanding of the situation. The Army Orders of March, 1893 , as 
foreshadowed in the speech of the Secretary of State on the army estimates 
this year, inaugurate a new order of things for the cavalry. Henceforth the 
I cavalry recruits will he enlisted for the corps of household cavalry, dragoons 
oi the hne, lancers of the line, or hussars of the line, and regiments of 
cavalry withm these branches respectively will be afile to give each other 
;; mutual support by way of transfers. 
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iiaents directj those for eaTalry regimeiiis abroad join tlieir 
regiineiital dep&ts : at home, these being, grouped , under', one ' 
command at Canterbnry. 

It has been shown, p. 95, that localization is one thing 
and the actual location of the troops another. As to the 
latter, vastly important as it is for the training and efBcieiicy 
of an army, our policy has been for years past that which was 
urged by the Localization Committee of 1872 in their final 
report, paragraph 112 — viz., to promote the concentration of 
the three arms, infantry, cavalry and artillery in large 
stations, thus facilitating tactical training. Of the then 
existing tactical stations, namely, Aldershot, the Curragh, 
Colchester, and Shoriicliffe, the two last were enlarged after 
1872. The tactical camp of Strensall in Yorkshire has been 
created in pnrsnance of the lecommendations then made, the 
1 )arracks at Glasgow and Belfast enlarged, and an extensive area 
for camping purposes acquired at Barry Links, near Dundee. 
The further recommendations—a camp of instruction near 
Lichfield, about Cannock Chase, and the development of 
Chatham as a training centre for infantry have remained 
unfulfilled, but the capabilities of Aldershot and the 
Curragh have recently been augmented. In a country pre- 
senting such difficulties for carrying out annual maiiceuvres 
as England the policy of quartering the different arms so as 
to be in touch with one another is of the greatest importance. 

Having shown the framework and organization of the 
component parts of the territorial regiments, and their sources 
of supply of men, mention maybe made of the terms of en- 
gagement of the men who are put into that framework, in 
respect of duration of service with the colours and in the 
reserve. The ^ass of men, i.e, those for the Line, (cavalry and fv 
infantry), and the Eoyal Artillery, enter for seven years with .. 
the colours and five in the reserye, or eight years with the / 
colours and four in the reserve, if the period of army service 
expires while the man is abroad. The Foot Guards and 
Eoyal Engineers have the option of the above, or of three 
years army and nine years reserve service and an additional 
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year of army service if abroad. All recruits for the Army 
Service Corps enter for three years army, and nine reserve, 
service. ’ ’ 

' There is a snpplemental reserve which is formed of men 
engaged to continue their reserve service for four years after 
that contracted for, as above, has expired ; this is section Dof 
■the first class reserve.^ The second class reserves of 1859 and 

5 1867, &c., have practically ceased to exist. 

The first class reserve of all arms numbered on April 1, 
1893, including section D ; of these, excluding 

section D, 46,940 are infantry of the line,® which is more than 
sufficient to raise the whole of our line regiments to the war 
strength, according to either the home or foreign establish- 
ments, after completing which the remainder would be avail- 
able to supply the enormous waste which at once begins to 
set in when troops are engaged on war service. 

This main factor, the z’eserve, will again be referred to 
when the working of the army system in wards dealt with, 
and also in the general conclusions at the end of this chapter* 
but there is one result of the system of short service with 
reserve, which is important enough to be dealt with here— 
viz., the facility it affords for dealing with the problem of 
marriage in the army. 

The reserve, on the expressed intention of its founder, 
see page 59, is the home for the married man, or of the soldier 
who would marry. Through short service, the miseries at- 
tending the man-iage of privates in the army, the separation 
of famines, and “ marriage without leave,” have, for the most 
part, been got rid of, and, by the certainty of early transfer 
to the re3erve,nhe prospects of those who wish to marry 
have been render ed more hopeful. The case of the higher 


Xiie balance is composed — 
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noii-commissioiied'' officers' is quite a ■ different ■ one ; tlieii" 
means and tlieir position are secured, and the. presence , of 
their. ' ddYes and families is welcomed.; The facilities' offered, 
by the reserve system, for dimimshing the mculnis of married 
men should he kept in view. Those 'who would go .back 
from the short service system must face the old evils of an 
excessive train of women accompanying each regiment, from 
w.hich haijpily we have escaped. ' • 

4. Mamtencmce of the Army in Peace at Home amT Abroad, 

In showing how the army is raised and maintained, its 
framework and the material xmt into it have been sketched ; 
the next step is to gain a clear conception of what has to be 
maintained. The infantry of the line, at once the ]}rincipal 
element in the army and that which presents the most diffi- 
culties, will alone be dealt with in this connection. 

In order to have the army machine ready for its prime 
duty in war the plant must be maintained in proper condition 
during peace. Let us consider then first the battalions 
abroad, and next those at home, remembering that both 
liave to he kept ready for service under certain conditions. 

Under the system of short service, save a certain small 
proportion, all soldiers enter the army to leave it again 
in seven years, or eight if abroad; therefore, in maintaining 
the battalion abroad everything depends on the strength at 
which it is to be kept up; technically this is called its 
'' establishment.” It has been found necessary to make the 
establishments for India and the Colonies considerably larger 
than they were twenty, or even from seven to three years, ago, 
and the demand for men to replace the annual outflow is pro-, 
portioixately increased. 

The estimated establishments abroad are now easily 
rememberecT : 52 battalions in India have 1,032 of all ranks ; 
13 in the Mediterranean and certain Colonial stations in the 


^ As fixed by Army Orders 7th. July, 1892, modified by Army Estimates 
1893-94. Tlie battalions at 1,032 of all ranks have 941 rank and file, and 
those of 892 of all ranks have 801 rank and file. 
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tropics, and 5 in Egj^t have 1012 ; and 6 battalions at other 
Colonial stations have 892 of all ranks. The battalions at home^ 
have now a nniforni estabUshment of 801 of all ranks of 
which ^21 are rank and file, Le, corporals and privates. 
The establishment abroad is practically that laid down 
for imr sfrength, which is, for foreign service, 1,095 of all 
ranks, including details such as the 32 drivers for the regi- 
mental transport, which, in some i^egions abroad would not 
be required. 

If all men were to engage for eight years only, and there 
were no caKSualties, tile calculation of the efflux fron^ each 
battalion annually would he of the simplest character ; in a 
battalion recruited in equal mimhers each year one-eighth 
would have to be replaced annually. Owing, however, on 
the one hand, to casualties ” arising from men '' extending'" 
their^ser^nce to 12 years, or ''re-engaging” for 21, and on 
the other, to those arising from invaliding, death, or discharge, 
the average outflow from the battalion abroad is not thus 
easily determined, and is, in practice, much higher. Actuarial 
calculations, based on the data of a ten years' experience, 
place it at 165 for the 1,032 establishment of a battalion in 

^ When the system was first started in 1872 there was no reserve to speak 
of, consequently there was a natural desire felt that the battalions first for 
foreign serrice in case of emergency should be kept at the war strength or 
something near it. This was the reason why, at that time, the first 18 
battalions on the roster had a higher strength than others — viz., 820 rank 
and file, while the next 18 had 620 rank and file, and the last 35 battalions 
520 rank and file, the average being thus 641. 

This plan of having the establishments of battalions at home at various 
strengtlis was continued until 1892, much longer probably than was at all 
necessary even from the point of view above described, for long before 1892 
there had been reserves enough to complete the battalions to war strength. 
JBut the plan followed latterly, of having a few battalions at the top of the 
roster at an exceptionally high strength, was otherwise faulty j the higher 
establishment battalions had in their ranks an abnormal proportion of 
young soldiers, owing to larger numbers having been enlisted in the year 
in which the battalion establishment had been augmented, and many of 
these men, not being old enough for ser^dee in India, proved to be an encum- 
brance. 

Ultimately it was found that, when link relieved link, battalions on the 
721 i^nk and 61e establishment were strong enough to supply the average 
draft, and, when the time came, to relieve their foreign battalions efficiently. 

I or this reason, in July 1892, all battalions at home were placed on one 
uniform establishment of 721 rank and file, and with tliis alteration, a fertile 
source of embarrassment was done away with. 
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Jiidia, and 145 for the 892 establishineiit in the Colonies. 
The home battalion must therefore be in a position to furnish 
aniiually a draft of 165 men (or 115 as the case may be) to 
niaiiitaiii the sister battalion abroad. The same calculations 
show that the reserve at home is fed at the anmiai rate of 

about 130 for each regiment of two battalions. 

Such a demand on the home battalion is already consider- 
able ; it is the more onerous when it is remembered that 
enlistment is effected, for thoroughly approved reasons, at 
from 18 upwards, while the men are not eligible to go to 
India until they are 20^ consequently any marked excess in 
the number of casiiaities to be made good in the foreign 
battalion, which might necessitate sending out a draft of 
200 or over, would tax the home battalion too severely. 
Difficulties of this kind are almost invited whenever (as has 
been done in the past) a battalion is raised suddenly from, 
say, 600 to 800 strong, or soldiers are arbitrarily invited to 
extend their service in large numbers simultaneously, 
both measures entailing an abnormal outflow some years 
later. Therefore the whole secret lies in this, and to this 
the efforts of the administration are directed — that there 
should be no material departure from tlie average. 

The maintenance of uniformity in the several units, both 
as to niiinbers and circumstances, is the condition ■which best 
favours the possibility of these averages being adhered to. 
Care has to be taken that the demand from the battalion 
abroad is not excessive, and that the power of supply within 
the home battalion is maintained. It is in order to 
maintain this uniformity that approximately similar estab- 
ments have been given to all battalions in India, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the tropics, while the battalions at home have their 
own uniform establishment. By this means, great fluctua- 
tions are avoided, the baitalions are recruited gradually, and 
there is no excess of casualties in any one year. It is esti- 
mated that with the home battalions at a uniform strength of 
801 of all ranks (721 rank and file), those abroad will be 
supplied with regularity, whilst the home army will be able 
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to retain its cadres in sufficient strength and with sufficient 
service to be equal to expansion to the war strength when 
supplemented, as intended, by the reserves. 

But the whole is such a tight fit, if we may be allowed 
the expression, that the greatest care has to be exercised in 
administration in order to secure efficiency. 

The actuarial calculations referred to above show also, 
with regard to the home battalion on the establishment of 
721 rank and file, how many men each such battalion 
should have in its ranks within the several categories of 
under one year’s service,” under two years,” and so on. 
A standing War Office committee now exists (and it 
would have been well had it been in activity since 1872) 
which is charged with the duty of attending to the service 
of the drafts ; it watclies to see that there is no important 
deficiency in the number of men of each year of service 
wliich each home battalion should have in its ranks, and it 
rectifies any shortcomings which may from time to time be 
fbimd. 

The nature of the action to be taken if numbers had to be 
thus rectified would be somewhat as follows : — if there were 
too few^ men under one year’s service in a home battalion a 
certain number of men could be offered the opportunity of 
passing to the reserve before their time, and recruits could 
he admitted in their place f this is conversion of service. 
Other means for rectifying false conditions are : — extension 
of service'^ to 12 years, with or without bounty ; the dis- 

^ There ought to be 255 in each home battalion. 

2 For the last two years it lias been the practice to include in Fstimates 
provision for a certain number of men outside the regimental establishments, 
(1,000 men were so proyided in 1892-03) . This enables the administration 
to enlist additional men for battalions where more young soldiers are recpiired, 
and so to keep to the proper averages. 

^ Sir A. &liburton points out in paragraph 46 of his dissent to Lord 
Wantage’s committee that when extension of service is ])erinitted on a large 
scale, or additions to the army are made, special means should bo resorted, to 
for raising men to replace those who would thus be quitting the army seven 
years later in larger numbers than the average. Such means should be 
taken three years before the efflux is due, so as to attenuate the strain. 
Parliamentary powers would have to he applied for “ as part of the cost of 
i'kB original thmsuref 
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pensiBg witli the eighth year of serTice abroad ; or, volun- 
teering to another regiment, preferably a neighbonring 
territorial regiment 

So far the matter has been considered as though, as origi- 
nally iiiteiided, each territorial regiment had one battalion at 
home to one abroad, and this is the condition of things to 
which every effort is being made to revert ; but experience 
shows that provision has to be made for some regiments 
having both battalions abroadd In this case the practice is 
to raise the strength of the depot to 300 rank and tile.- It is 
intended this should be done in future one year before the 
second battalion goes abroad, to be reduced again one year 
before one of the two comes home. 

It has to be mentioned that, owing to the troops for India 
leaving at one season of the year, coupled with the waste at 
home, and the parliamentary limit not being allowed by law 
to be exceeded at any time, the anny at home must always 
be below its nominal establishment.^ The average deficiency 
is calculated at 1,842 men for the infantry, or if each 
individual battalion were prevented from exceeding its 
establishment, this average would rise to 4,206 men, 

5. System of Relief 

It is necessary to describe the system of relief of battalions 
abroad, and notably in connection with the obvious require- 
ment that, when a home battalion proceeds abroad, it has at 
once to be raised to a higher establishment, generally from 
801 to 1,032. 


V At date of 1st July, 1893, 7 teiTitorial regiments had both battalions, 
and one regiment, the Cameron Highlanders, bad its single battalion abroad. 
It is hor)ed the 7 may be reduced to 4 within the yeai'. 

- The substitution of a large depot at home for the proper home battalion 
is a bad remedy and only admissible as a temporary measure. Sir Arthur 
Haliburt-on points out in p. 33 of his dissent (see Lord Wantage’s committee 
report) that no system is more wasteful than that of supplying battalions 
abroad by large dep6ts at home, for they are not organized for field serrice at 
need, and, consequently, a nnmber of troops are retained whose utility is 
limited. * 

® The force mamtained is not the maximum Tofed but the average- that 
that maximum will yield. ( H aliburton, td 


There is a general roster for India and the Colonies so 
that every regiment should have its share of service in each. 
This system acts favonrahly, as we shall see, in facilitating 
the relief of a battalion by its linked battalion of the same 
regiment; it enables a battalion to be sent to the station 
where it is convenient that it should be when relieved by its 
link. 

The time of service for the battalion abroad is, as a rule, 
16 years; this afiects the cadre chiefly as, of course, the men 
come home on the expiration of their short service. Our 
system, as to length of service, is based on this, that the 
soldiers should give an adequate number of years of service in 
India, and yet be relieved early enough to prevent augmented 
losses from climatic influences. As to those who have re- 
engaged, it is intended that they should return home after 8 
years abroad ; by regulation, they record their names to go 
liorne, and they are sent home in due course, subject to the 
exigencies of the service ; this beneficent regulation does not 
apply as yet to the cavalry.^ 

When a battalion abroad is relieved, a number of its men 
are available for further service abroad, in their own regiment. 
The principle is therefore foilowed of causing each battalion 
to relieve its link, when, by taking over the available men, 
the battalion from home is at once raised to the foreign 
establishment. By sometimes moving on a battalion from 
the Colonies to India before the time has arrived for its relief 
from home, the principle of one battalion relieving its sister 
battalion, or as it is sometimes called, of link relieving link, 
can be followed without confining Indian service to one set 
of regiments exclusively. Should link not relieve link, 
volunteering from one regiment to another may have to be 
resorted to — an ancient practice, but one more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance’— for the traditions of 
volunteering for bounty have a savour of demoralization with 
a corresponding lowering of regimental tone. 
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„ A feature in tlie system of working reliefs, wMcli however 
is devised only as. a temporary expedient' to be .abandoned , ' 
when we shall have attained to the normal condition of one 
battalion abroad to one at home, is that of the so-called 
‘' short tour;’ by which battalions low dowm the roster for 
foreign service are sent to stations in the Mediterraiiean, for " ;> v 
a stay of less than the usual term. The object in view in this 
arrangement is to enable the principle of relieving one bat- 
talion by its sister battalion to be ahvays followed, ■whereby 
the difficulty of change of establishment is got over auto-^ 
inatically, as Just shown. In short, when a certain 
number of regiments must, from force of ciremiistances, have 
both battalions abroad, the home battalions to be detailed are 
selected from a position low dowm on the roster, so that they 
have time to complete their short tour, and come home again 
for a term, prior to being required to relieve the link abroad 
in the ordinary course. 

6. The System as adapted to War, 

“ The sole object of any military system in peace is to provide for a state 
of war ; and the test of any peace organization mxist he its power — 

‘^Tst — To place in the field immediately on the outbreak of war, in the 
highest state of efficiency, as large a force as is possible compatibly with the 
peace military expenditure ; 

2nd — To maintain that force throughout the continuance of hostilities 
undiminished in numbers and efficiency.” ^ 

In their report, from which w^e have quoted the above, 
the Localization Committee of 1872 proceed to show what 
measures would probably have to be taken in the con- 
tingency of an outbreak of -war, and of a decision to send 
to the scene of action, say, 50 battalions of infantry, without 
diminishing the Indian and Colonial garrisons; thus leaving 
50 regiments without any line battalions at home. Their 
views are here shown in extenso ; those passages which lefer 
to measures necessary then, when there was scarcely any 
reserve, but which are so no longer, are given in italics. 



Report of Localization Committee, 1872. 
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“ Isfc— All line battalions at home to be raised to ^rar strength, the 50 
expedition arr battalions being first considered, by calling up army reserve 
men to the colours, deficiency ^ if any, by militia reserve 
and ml miieers from miliUd battalions, 

— In each of the oO districts required to furnish expeditionary 
battalions, embody both militia battalions. 

“ 3rd — In each of the remaining districts embody one militia battalion. 

“4th — Complete each dep6t centre to a full battalion to serve as a training 
battalion for recruits. 

“5th — Complete all embodied militia battalions to war strength. 

“ 6th — Make ail enlistments during the war for general service^ in the line 
and militia battalions of any brigade district (territorial regiment).” 

The committee go on to say that in comparing the 
probable results of the newly proposed method with the known 
results of that hitherto employed, there is little reason to 
doubt that the new plan would supply reinforcements during 
war with certainty and regularity. 

The principles laid down in the above scheme are as much 
in force now as when first written down and approved, 
and the essential one, which is disclosed in the first of the 
above paragrajfiis, is this — that the reserve completes the 
army: though called reserve, a term elsewhere shown 
as borrowed from abroad, it really forms, or at least goes to 
form, the “first line.’’ The reserve forms in fact the home 
army, . V 

At the time when the committee wrote their report 
(1872) they estimated that, of the 71 battalions at home, 18 
would have required 180 reserve men to complete them to 
war strength, 18 would have required 300, and 3e5 would have 
required 480 men each.^ With the establishments now exist- 
ing, the situation of the home battalions when augmented by 
the reserve to war strength would he very different from the 
above forecast made in 1872. Moreover the acIministratiGn 
has now a better knowledge than then of the probable age and 
length of service of the men serving with the colours at any 
particular time, and of their consequent fitness for service. 

The situation on a general mobilization can therefore now 

1 No steps have as yet been taken to give effect to this policy of recruiting 
for general service, line or militia, in war. 

2 No deduction being made for recruits untrained. 
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.be forecast with some confidence .as. follows: — in the event of 
a great war, when all .transfers ■to. reserve would be 
suspended, and wlierij' except at , a seat of war, the battalion 
abroad could be' maintained 'by a draft of 50 men, the 
mobilized home battalion, ^..numbermg- 953 exclusive of officers 
would stand thus: 500 men, or over that number would be 
men serving with the colours, and the remainder would be 
men from the reserve. It is here assumed that all recruits 
would be sent back to the depot, so that the colour service 
men would at least he in the second year of their service and 
more than half of them would be in their fourth year and 
upwards. Of the reserve men four hundred would he in the 
ninth to the twelfth year of their service, that is in the 
twenty-seventh to thirty-first year of age ; each would have 
had seven or eight years service with the colours (except in 
a few instances), coupled with an experience of travel and of 
seeing foreign laiids. It may be confidently stated that an 
army.of.men of .the' '' good..old mixture English,. Scotch, 
‘and Irish, composed as shown, would be unequalled. 

All battalions have not at the present moment men in 
their ranks of an age to give results quite so satisfactory as the 
above ; this is due generally to such circumstances as have 
been already alluded to, p. 105, and will be again, pp. 115 
and 116, but the principles of the system now pursued will 
give these results, and surely their attainment is worth a con- 
sistent and persevering effort and some sacrifice. 

But thongh it is easier to enimciate principles than 
to act on them and resist the temptations and the pressure 


^ This phrase we owe to General Lord Seaton, the ‘rOolborne ” of Napier's 
history; the “mixture” is a feature kept well in view through all changes. 
The Localization Committee of 1872 say, paragraph 126, “ Cnder a system 
of voluntary enlistment, battalions localized in England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
need not necessarily become either purely English, purely Irish, or purely 
Scotch; and by means of the recruiting armngements suggested in paragraphs 
81 and 82 (viz., that, when expedient, regiments should recruit partly in other 
than their own districts) , the much to be desired result might be obtained, of 
having battalions in which the three sister kingdoms would all be represented.” 
N.B. — This disj>oses of the reproach sometimes levelled against the system, 
that it fails to secure after all county or national regiments, for this never was 
its exclusive object. 
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urging departure from them, which come from many 
quarters, popular, administrative, and professional, it is as 
well at least to endeavour, as has been done in these pages, 
to show the value of a persistent adherence to principles 
gathered from experience, and the evil and self-avenging 
consequences of reaction, and that, in the main, these 
principles have been followed. The nature of the pressure 
towards a reaction from professional quarters has been alluded 
to, and it has to be guarded against. After all, the 
regiments exist for the nation, and the officers exist for the 
regiments. Whilst the command given by the Queen's 
commission imposes the obligation of high duties, responsi- 
bilities and initiative, it confers a tenure of service interest 
— not a life interest, and still less, a proprietary claim. 
In the language of the Localization Committee of 1872,^ 

' The question for consideration is, not what is best for the 
efficiency of this or that service taken alone, but what is 
best for the military interest of the nation . . Y 

There is a valuable element in the reserves, whose 
employment in war has not yet been referred to, that is, 
the militia reserve, numbering about 30,000 men. These 
men"lvoiiIff'^noi*'‘Bave at the outset the training of line 
soldiers, and their function would be that of a true reserve, 
ie., something to fall back on. Assuming the embodiment 
of the militia, the militia reserve men would rapidly gain 
in efficiency and would very soon be admirably adapted 
to the purposes of making good the waste in the regiments 
on foreign service. They represent with us the Ersatz reserve 
of the Germans, see p. 76. This function was insisted on by 
the Localization Committee of 1872. Speaking at a time 
when there was hardly any other reserve, they illustrated 
their views, in somewhat extreme fashion, as follows^ 

“The expeditionarjr battalions to be sent against the enemy should be 
composed of the Tery best soldiers that can by any possibility be obtained 
. . . Rather than resort to militia reserve for filling np those battalions, 


^ Localization Committee, 1872, para. 52. 
® para. 48, 
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it would be greatly preferable to exhaust the whole of the araiy reserTO for 
that purpose, auci afterwards to have recourse to voluuteei*s from those line 
battalions intended to remain in England. The home battalions by such a 
process would suffer temporary not permanent deterioration j but it is 
quite conceivable that the despatch of our very best soldiers to the seat of 
war in the first instance might have an important effect in shortening the 
duration of the struggle. It woidd be of little practical use to maintain a 
number of battalions at borne at a full establishment of highly -trained 
soldiers if those soldiei^ were not to be permitted to take part in the fray. 
♦ . . But the completion of the expeditionary battalions to war strength 
forms the smallest part of the task imposed on the administrators of the 
army. These battalions must afterwards be maintained in the field in 
undiminished numbers and efficiency. For the supply of war casualties the 
men of the militia reserve would form a valuable element. A militiaman 
after having passed through one yearly training and six months’ embodiment 
in addition thereto might be depended on to fight side by side with the more 
veteran soldiers of the field army.’* 


And again — answering tlie objection that militia bat- 
talions would be deteriorated by the transfer — 

‘‘ Militia battalions like line battalions temporarily deteriorated by the 
transfer of their men, would be restored to tbeir normal condition by means 
of the recruiting arrangements above detailed, in the shortest possible time ; 
so that both militia and line battalions might be found in a state of perfect 
efficiency for any service which an emergency might require them to per* 
form.”i 


But besides the case of a war of the serious nature above 
contemplated there remains for consideration that of such wars 
as do not constitute a declared national emergency, justifying 
the calling out of the army reserve. It so happened that in 
1878“79, seven years after the institution of the present 
system, and before we had settled down to it, two such wars 
were on hand at one and the same time, so-called minor wars, 
at the Cape and in Afghanistan. The then Minister of War, 
Colonel Stanley, in his instructions to the committee on 


^ When the reserves are called out recruiting should go on all the same 
and the reserves should be supernumerary to the numbers of the Army fixed 
by Parliament for the year. This is most important. If it is not done we 
become liable to a repetition of what occ urred in 1882. when recruiting 
was suspended only to be resumed with increased energy later, entailing 
an excessive influx and a corresponding excessive efflux seven years later with 
all its attendant evils and dislocation of the system of drafts. 

See Sir A. Haliburton’s minute of dissent to Lord Wantage’s committee, 
:p. '45.' '.V 
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army reorganization under General Lord Airey (1880), stated, 
paragraph 3 — 

“During tilie Crimean war, as is well known, regiments were first 
ienncled of their hest men in order to fill up battalions which had proceeded 
on seniee, and then were themselves in turn sent to service in the field 
having lost their best men and with their ranks newly filled up. This was 
felt to be a grave evil, . . . 

After showing that the army scheme for any great emer- 
gency occurring now was to complete the battalions from the 
reserves, he eontiimed— 

“It might be inconvement to disturb the relations between capital and 
labour by suddenly calling out the reserve in the case of the small wars 
which are inseparable from the maintenance of an empire with outlying 
dependencies.” 

He further showed, paragraph 13, that the Localization 
Committee of 1872, did not take these minor wars into con- 
sideration, and that it had assumed 

“ that parliamentaiy powers would always be available, either to increase the 
depots arbitrarily, or to call up such portions of the militia as might be 
thought necessaiy. It is abundantly clear, for the reasons referred to in 
paragraph 3, that neither of these courses could always be proposed by any 
government in the case of the colonial or other minor wars in which we may 
find ourselves engaged.” 

It seems probable that these views would still find 
acceptance, and that neither reserves nor militia could be 
relied on, while an increase of the dep6ts, if granted, would 
only give mere recruits. Under these circumstances the 
home army, including the Guards, is alone available,^ unless 
indeed circumstances enabled us to employ the physically and 
numerically strong battalions in the Colonies; this, however, 
might not be admissible, and it is always inconvenient from 
the point of view of supply of war equipment, if not of 
the necessary transport. 

But as to the average age and service of men with the 
colours, we are better ofiF now than when Colonel Stanley's 
instructions as above were penned, for we owe it to the com- 


’ Under c^tain circumstances Royal Marines have been employed but 
they can hardly be reckoned on because of the requirements of the Navy. 
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mittee thus addiessed that service in the line is now for 
seven, or eight years, where fonnerly it was for six years 
only, and the average age is raised accordingly. This was a 
chief point to w’hich the attention of that committee was 
directed, the evil having been (see instructions, paragraph 4) 
that the battalions then in the field had not a sutficient 
quota of seasoned men, being ‘‘ full of young soldiers.” Let 
us see therefore how the battalions at home stand now in 
respect of ability to supply a force for field service. The 
actuaries’ calculation of the normal constitution of our 
home battalions as resulting from the change in the term of 
service since the above complaint was made, shows that on 
their now uniform establishments of 777 non-commissioned 
officers and men (reduced to 698 by reason of tlieir being 
always below establishment, see p. 107), each battalion should 
always have 340 non-commissioned officers and men in the 
third year of service and upwards, or, if we admit men in 
their second year of service, there would be 493 non-com- 
missioned officers and men per battalion. As to the fitness 
of such men, we may remember that the ages on enlistment 
are such that it is at years’ service on an average that 
men are fit to proceed to India. But in considering the 
fitness of battalions to go abroad for a small war the service 
of the draft for the year must not be disregarded. If it were, 
the places of the men, say in India, who have completed 
their service, would not be filled up. This has been gone 
into and the calculations referred to show, in a normal con- 
dition of things, how matters stand when the battalion is at 
its lowest, Le., after the annual draft has left ; it is found 
that then, excluding men under one year’s service, each bat- 
talion should have a strength of 409. 

But, not to base everything on calculations of averages 
alone, and as an ounce of fact is said to be worth more than 
a pound of theory, let the returns be examined. These showed 
in Nov. 1892, that of the battalions at home there were 
sixteen in which, after providing the foreign draft, there were 
400 men (or within 20 of that number) over one year’s ser- 
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vice.^ This is the actual state of things under all the draw- 
backs arising (1) from the irregular establislinients hitherto 
kept up; (2) from the imperfections in working the system 
which have been disclosed ; and (3) from our having an 
excess of battalions abroad over those at home. 

The conditions point to this, that when a force is to be 
sent abroad for a small war, the procedure would be to utilize 
the Guards, and as regards the line, to despatch small battalions 
rather than large, and more of them, retaining at home the 
young men in their first year, whose training would be pro- 
ceeded with so that they would befit to supply, partly or 
wholly, the drafts for foreign stations. 

The resource of drawing volunteers from the reserve 
could always be relied on to maintain these battalions sent 
on service, or if necessary to augment their strength.^ 

7. Conclusion. 

Now that its main features have been discussed, some 
general remarks on the working of the system may be 
offered, and those principles recapitulated to depart from 
W'hich is to court danger. 

As to the 'prmifd sUua^iony ^\%h^ recruiting prospers, 
abnormal pressure for drafts still prevails. This pressure 
culminates in 1890-93, and the excessive influx of men now, 
will, of course, have its after effects in seven years time — 
1897-1900, unless guarded against.^ Some of the causes of 
this pressure are— 

{a) The stoppage of recruiting in 1882 when reserves 
were called up ; 

‘ As one-fourtli of mfantry recruits are 20 years of age on enlistment 
the deficiency on the number 400, arising from sickness, &c., could be made good 
generally by taking men under one year’s service but over 20 years of age. 

® V nder section 4 of Lord Cardwell’s Act power was given to call for Tolun-: 
teers from the reserves for service. Although there might not be time to get 
men from this source ready for embarkation at the outset, the power gives a 
most valuable means for providing drafts to replace casualties in the field, or 
to augment the strength originally sent out. See, for present law, Army 
Act, 1881, sect. 78, sub-s. 2, and for re-transfer, see chap, xix., sect. 3 (d). 

* Haliburton, ui suprUf 

f ■ 
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(1^) Tlie extension of service allowed in India to large 
numbers of men, wliicb acted only as a postpoiie- 
nMiiit of tlie evil day ; 

(e) The raising of the Indian establishments in 1887 
from 820 to 920 and consequent excessive influx to 
be followed; by efflux. 

All these measures, however necessary when taken, 
explain why drafts are now in excess of the iiorrnaL The 
situation is aggravated by having live regiments with both 
battalions abroad, and one single battalion regiment (which 
is in itself an anomaly) abroad also. 

What must be permanently regarded as the first consider- 
ation, is the foreign army, that in India and the Colonies. 
It has to be maintained at practically a "war strength, and it 
is so, and is composed of men of the best age for liealth and 
efficiency. To accomplish this, while retaining the home 
army as a school in high discipline and training, and ready 
for expansion, the numerical efficiency of the latter must 
necessarily to some extent be sacrificed. The battalions at 
home cannot provide the number of men effective for im- 
mediate service that their establishments ought and would 
enable them to do were they not burdened with the charge 
of maintaining a corresponding number of battalions abroad 
at wdiat is practically a \var strength. 

The home army has to hear the burden of its own recruits 
as 'well as those of the foreign army ; it does so under a 
system of properly organized battalions, not under one of 
comparatively useless depots of recruits. The system entails 
there being in the home army a proportion of young men 
which is excessive as compared wdth the army at large ; 
but these have a substantial reserve behind them. 

Men are enlisted from 18 upw'ards^ ; this is a policy which 
has been forced upcm the administration ; an attempt to 
raise the age had to be abandoned. But, while the terms of 

^ Not all are so yoiitig. In 1893, 13,118 joined at 20 and upwards, and 
27,956 xuider 30, of whom 7,995 were turned 19- 

Thus about half only of tlie total number were under 19. 
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enlistment are adapted to the circumstances of the popula- 
tion, and with great success in popularity though not for 
immediate efficiency, these terms entail noteworthy 
compensations. The young man trains on to become a more 
useful soldier or non-commissioned officer than do older men. 
The capacity for growth and development is great in the 
18th to 20t]ryear, and, with the good food and careful 
physical tmining which life in the army confers on the 
recruit, by enlisting growing lads under 20, bigger men are 
ultimately secured than if the same class were taken from 
civil life at 20.^ Moreover the system is financially sound, 
for a recruit at 19 or 20 would cost more to obtain (if he 
could be obtained), and the extra time of retention of the 
average recruit at home, before he becomes eligible for foreign 
service,^ is less costly than the increased pay which otherwise 
would have to be offered to the wdiole service.® 

That physical training in the army is still capable 
of further improvement, in spite of the strides made, is 
probably true. But the results now are such that of the 
class called “ specially enlisted '' men, those who are 
not up to the standard'^ but are expected ultimately to 
reach it, an average service of nine months, to 1st January 
1892, was sufficient to bring 70 per cent, of their number 
up to the standard. 

The army at home has, however, still to a large extent to 
be at the pains of realizing that it is a traimiig school, as in 
truth every army must be in peace time. The duty devolving 
on officers of amnging the drills and exercises of their men 
so as to develop the powers of young soldiers gradually, old 
and young not being treated alike, lias indeed been insisted 
on by many committees, but it is the vie\¥ and the practice 
within the service itself, as in other cases noticed, which lacks 
conviction. The legacy from former days wiien recruits, 

^ Parke, “ Military Hygiene,” 6th edit., p. 529. 

- 1| years is the average training before going to India, and it may fairly 
be reckonetl that if enlisted at 20 a nine months’ training would still be 
ree[ui6ite. ^ Haliburion, para. ^2, 

* See chap. xix. (Eeeriiiting). 
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tlioii^4i ei|iialij young, were ' fewer, clings to ns ; it does 
so all the more because half the army is. .abro.ad,' and because 
iiiany officers, in the higher posts even, have received their 
tramiiig in it, altogether away from the conditions which now 
have to be deliberately faced at home. A careful and gradual 
bringing on of the younger soldiers need not check the attain- 
ment of a high standard of fitness, in marching, in carrying 
the full equipment, and in military training. 

All the sacrifices and drawbacks referred to have been 
accepted in order to obtain that of wliich the country was so 
greatly in need in our last great war 40 years ago, that is, 
a reserve. Many ignore it because they do not see it, but it 
has a very substantial existence, and is paid for at the rate 
of some ^,300 a day. Audit gives a loyal return. In 1882 
11,642 were summoned to the colours, and 11,032 reported 
themselves. In 1878 all then existing were summoned, 
and 13,684 responded out of a possible 14,164, It was not 
to be expected that it could be otherwise. 

The reserve is strong and increasing,^ but there is need 
of it all. It is the maintenance of this reserve which is the 
vital princijple of the whole system, and we cannot afford to 
trifle or tamper with it. It is only necessary to remember 
this, to recognize how idle is the complaint that such or such 
measures are evil because they induce men to prefer going 
to the reserve to remaining with the colours. It is to nurse 
it that the administration foregoes calling out the reserve 
for training, as practised by our Continental neighbours. The 
interference with the men's engagements would be a serious 
matter, and it is believed that our countrymen, after their 
long service in the ranks (long, compared to the Conti- 
nental standard) will assuredly not have lost their cunning- 
in four years of civil life, and that if they should be somewhat 
rusty they would very quickly brush up their knowledge.^ 

The length of service in the ranks has been extended 

^ Bee “Times” of 29t]i December, 1892. 

* Steps bave now been taken to secure to e^ch reserre man a modified 
training during Ms period of reserve service. 
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from six years to eight, practically, since Mr. Cardwell first 
introduced the system, and to extend service beyond this 
may prove troublesome if the man’s interest on his return to 
employment in the country, and the ultimate popularity of the 
system, are considered. The longer a soldier remains in 
the army the less inclined is he to leave it, knowing the 
difficulty of adapting himself to the new conditions which 
await Mm. At present the reserve men are in the full vigour 
of their manhood ; let them retain this characteristic. Any 
proposal tending to raise their average age should be received 
with the greatest hesitation ; the longer the reserve service 
the greater the force of any claims for pension or reward. It 
was, among other tMngs, to get quit of non-effective charges 
for pension that short service with reserves was instituted. 

Continuity and persistency in policy may be hard to 
attain, but must be striven for. An army without power of 
expansion or reinforcement, long service with estrangement 
from civil life, enforced abstention from marriage or the 
alternative of a large following of wives with each regiment 
but not on the establishment, ruined health from protracted 
exposure to bad climates, too long familiarity with the 
gnogshops and liquors of garrison towns, and a heavy pension 
list, these were the baneful characteristics of our whilom 
army system. 

It IS from such conditions, from their perpetuation, or 
revival, that we have during twenty years of effort en- 
deavoured, and with much success, to emerge. 
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Infantry/ 

Before entering on a more detailed notice of the organiza- 
tion and interior economy of the British infantry, it may not 
be considered amiss to give a very brief sketch of the de- 
velopment of this, the most important military arm, which 
has justly been termed '' the backbone of an army. 

in every country the infantry is recognized as the princi- 
pal arm. It is the only one that is independent of others 
and entirely self-contained, it is the cheapest and easiest 
to raise, equip, instruct, and maintain, and it can work and 
fight on any ground. In the days before, as well as since, the 
introduction of firearms, the qualities which have gained for 
the infantry its predominance and success have been disci- 
pline and cohesion. 

In observing the jarogress and develoj)inent of infantry 
we may consider three distinct periods, viz. : — 

(i) The non-fire period. 

(ii) Transition. 

(iii) Fire period. 

(i) The non-fire period, — Students of military history are 
all aware how the famous Greek infantry organized in the 

^ The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are in principle, if not wliolly, 
applicable to the other branches or components of the army, as well as to 
infantry, and are dealt with once for all in this chapter. 

^ From the Spanish infanieTia{\^t. infans) boy, servant ; first used 
in the 15th century. The'-Oerman foot soldiers were also called Mneekts 
(servants) j the Spanish, “ Infanteria de la Ordenanza.” 
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solid formation known as the phalanx, and conspicnons for 
its rigid discipline and perfection of drill, was succeeded by 
the more pliant and mobile Eoman legion, the former being 
better adapted for defensive, and the latter for oflensive 
purposes. 

We next note the Frankish infantry, organized in 
massive columns, which may be said to have been seen 
at its best about A.n. 732, at the battle of Tours, when 
Charles Martel successfully drove back the Moslem invaders. 
With the feudal peiiod and age of chivalry, cavalry again 
became the favourite and predominant arm, and for a time 
infantry was superseded. Under Louis VI. of France (1108- 
1137) who formed a militia which consisted mainly of foot 
soldiers and mercenaries, there was a revival of infantry, but, 
owing gi’eatly to the lawlessness and want of discipline of 
the mercenaries, the French infantry rapidly degenerated. 

A most important advance towards the development of 
this arm was brought about by the success and prestige of 
the British archers, to whose prowess the decisive victories of 
Cr&y (1346), Poitiers (1356), and Agincourt (1415), weie 
chiefly due, and infantry once more reasserted its superiority. 

The excellence of the Swiss infantry had meanwhile 
begun to attract attention. At first adopting a formation akin 
to^the phalanx, in which they fought the battle of Morgarten 
(1315), the Swiss gradually improved their tactics, and in an 
angular or wedge formation, the unarmoured peasants armed 
with swords, halberds, etc., charged and finally routed the 
Austrians at the memorable battle of Sempach (1386). 
Encouraged by this success, the Swiss paid renewed attention 
to military organization, and the renown of their infantry was 
for long a matter of history. 

(ii) Transiiwti,—ThQ Franc-archers of Charles VII., 
formed about the year 1445 (whence the first standing army 
may be said to date^), became famous at this, which we may 
call the transition period, and were succeeded by the pikemeii 


' QiiaritcH/Miiitaij'LibrafT, toI. i., p. 46. 
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of Lotiis XI.j>aiid the noted '^Landskneehte''(mercenarieshwho, 
far superior to the Frenoli infantry of the day, were largely 
employed by France. To Francis L may be credited the first 
organization on a genuine tenitorial system^ when he formed 
seven so-called legions, allotting each to a particular pro- / 
vince.^ In 1547 this gave place to a “band ’’or ‘‘battalion’' 
fomation, which was the commencement of the regimental 
system. Meanwhile the Spanish infantry had acquired a great 
reputation arising from the experience they gained in the long 
conflict with the Moorish invaders of Spain, who, for 700 
years, bad been in occupation of that country. Charles V. 
formed his infantry into large regiments 3,000 strong ; these 
early became expjerienced in the use of fiire-arms, which they 
discharged from rests, and their successes under the Duke 
of Alva in the Netherlands are well known. At the battle of 
Eocroi (1643) the Spanish infantry, which by then had greatly 
degenerated, was virtually efifaced. 

But the leader who did most about this period to develop 
the power of infantry was Gustayus Adolphus (1611). He 
reduced the ranks from ten to six (and even tliree), and 
developed fire eflect. He got rid of armour, improved the 
musket and pike, and dressed his soldiers in a distinctive 
uniform.^ The Swedish infantry, largely composed of 
English and Scotch, became the j)attern for Europe, 

(iii) The fire period , — Under the Great Elector and his 
son Frederick William I. the Prussian infantry made rapid 
strides, but the greatest advance in infantry organization and 
tactics came with Frederick the Great (1749), who formed his 
men in tliree ranks, and divided the battalion into tencompanies. 
The bayonet (which in 1703 superseded the pike) was greatly 
utilized by Frederick, whose tactics consisted in rapid firing 
and repeated bayonet charges.^ 

The Seven Years’ war, (1756-63) saw the creation of Light 
Infantry and the ascendancy of the Prussian military 
system, the striking feature of which was that combination of 


^ Quaritoh, Military. Library, toI. i., pp. 67, 72, 
^ Pratt, Modern Tactics, p. 227. 


. lUd.f p. $1. 
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cohesion with pliability which had been attained by the en- 
forcement of the strictest discipline, on a people practically 
nnenltured. Tjns system had in its turn to give way to the 
new tactics brought to such perfection by Napolepn, who, 
adopting a system of fire-fighting in loose order by means of 
utilized the individual intelligence and enthusiasm 
of the soldier of the Eevolution, and by a bewildering and de- 
structive fire action, backed by the dynamic force of heavy 

established the superiority of the new order over the 
Prussian linear tactics. 

The h rench army, however, deteriorated, partly owing to 
the exhaustion of the better class of soldier, consequent on 
t le long war. Tins resulted in an increasing reliance on the 
colunm ; its formations became deeper, w'hilst its™enemles, 
profiting by ^ the lessons they had learnt, continued to 
improve tlieir infantry organization and tactics. The 
collapse of the French columns, when opposed to the 

Lngdish deployed line of two ranks during the Peninsula 

and Waterloo campaigns is an historical fact. Since those 
days the employment of infantry has been vitallv influenced 
firstly by the introduction of the rifle, then of' the breech- 
loader, and lastly of the magazine rifle. At the present day 
all the infantries of Europe are, practically, organized on the 
1 russian system, as perfected by the experience gained in the 
great wars of 1866 and 1870-71. 

1. Constitution hy Regiments, 

The whole of our infantry of the line, other than the rifle 
regiments, is formed in territorial regiments consisting 
imnnally of two regular battalions, two militia battalions, 
depot, and the volunteer battalions within the limits 
0 le regimental district assigned to the regiment. The 
regu ar and nulitia battalions are numbered consecutively 
diE to four, and the volunteer battalions are, as a rule, 
numteed as the first, second, &c., volunteer battalion of the 
erritonal regiment concerned. There are 67 of these 
terrjfiorial regiments in the British army, their 
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headqiiarters in England, 3 in Wales, 11 in Scotland, and 8 in 
Ireland, The Irish regiments have no volmiteer battalions. 

Tlie reginiental districts of these 67 territorial regimeiits are not mimbered 
consecutively further than the Soth, for the following reason— 

In 1872 when the “modern system” was introduced into England, as 
already explained, regiments which only consisted of one battalion^ had to be 
linked together to make the territorial regiments. Subsequently, in 1881, in 
order as far as possible to preserve the old traditional numbers, it was thought 
advisable to give the regimental district the number borne by the senior regi- 
ment. It thus happens that although there are only 67 territorial regiments, 
the district numbers run up to 102, of which only the first 35 are consecutive. 

In some of the territorial regiments there is only one militia battalion. 
This may generally be accounted for because on the jfirst formation of the 
territorial regiment only one existed, and the population has not as yet 
admitted of an increase to the number. On the other hand, the Boyal 
Eusiliers, and seven of the territorial regiments in Ireland, have each three 
militia battalions, and one has four. 

With regard to the volunteer battalions they vary 
considerably in numbers, some territorial regiments have 
only one, most have two, several three, and one has eight; 
this variation depends partly on the number and size of the 
towns within a regimental district and partly on the popu- 
larity of military service in the neighbourhood.. 

There is one territorial regiment which consists of only 
one regular battalion and one militia battalion — viz., the 
Queen's Own Cameron Highlanders, regimental district Ho. 
79, with headquarters at Inverness. The reason of this is 
that when the single battalion regiments were incorporated 
by pairs in 1881, there being an odd number of regiments, 
one had to be left single, and this was the regiment selected. 

Besides these there are certain corps of infantry that 
have no territorial connection, or only a partial one, namely, 
the Foot Guards, and two rifle regiments which, though the 
rifles are called territorial regiments, have no regimental 
districts. ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The Foot Griiards consist of three regiments — viz., the Grenadier Guards 
with three battalions, the Coldstream Guards and the Scots Guards each with 
two battalions, ail with their headquarters at the Horse Guards, Whitehall, 
London. The regiments of Guards are not directly connected with either the 


^ This was the case with all regiments above the 25th. 
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militia or felie volunteers, but certain battalions of militia and volunteers be- 
longing to tbe Royal Rusiliers and rifle regiments in and around London are 
attached to tbe brigade of Guards and are under tbe officers commanding its 
several regiments. 

Tbe two rifle regiments are tbe King’s Royal Rifle Corps” and tbe 
Rifle Brigade,” both with tbeir headquarters at Winchester.^ The former 
has four regular battalions and four militia battalions^ with eleven volunteer 
battalions. Two of these militia battalions are in England and two in 
Ireland. The volunteer battalions are all in and about London. 

Tbe Rifle Brigade consists of four regular battalions and four militia 
battalions^ with ten volunteer battalions. Two of these militia battalions are 
in tbe immediate neighbourhood of London and two in Ireland. The volun- 
teer battalions are all in and about London. It will be seen, therefore, that 
these corps have no county connection proper, although certain militia and 
volunteer battalions are affiliated to them and obtain tbeir staff from them, 
as usual with other territorial regiments. There are two infantry corps that 
are local, namely the West India regiment of two battalions, and the Hong 
Kong battalion. Both these regiments are composed of natives officered by 
British officers and form part of tbe regular forces. (See end of this chap- 
ter.) 

2. General History of Formation of Eegiments. 

In order that it may be understood how the infantry 
regiments of the British army have attained to their present 
organization, the vicissitudes of the history of their formation 
will be traced. 

In 1660, after the ^j^storatiqn, a standing army in England was first 
formed. Officers were commissioned to raise regiments, which, as a rule, bore 
tbeir names, as Colonel tbe Earl of Dumbarton’s Regiment of Eoot, Colonel 
Edward Lloyd’s Regiment of Eoot, Colonel the Earl of Mar’s Fusiliers, &c. 
After a time, however, many of these regiments took for their titles the 
names of the sovereign, the queen, or prince. 

The Guards are the oldest infantry regiments in the British army. The 
Grenadiers were the King’s Royal Regiment of Guards in 1660. The Cold- 
stream was Colonel Monck’s regiment of foot in 1660, and was made the 
Coldstream regiment of Eoot Guards in 1670. This is the only infantry regi- 
ment of the Parliamentary army that was not disbanded at tbe Restoration. 
The Scots Guards were raised in Scotland in 1660. 

The Royal Scots, which is the first territorial regiment, was originally com- 

^ As a general rule the King’s Royal Rifle Corps is recruited from the 
northern and midland districts, London and the southern districts being 
ireserved for fbe Biie^Brigade. . . 

^ * These hattaHonsTare numbered from 1 to 9 omitting Ko. 6. This 6th 
militia battalion was disbanded in June, 1889, as it was unable to maintain 
its strength. 

^ These are also numbered from 1 to 9, tbe 8tb being omitted j the latter 
was disbanded in July, 1889, being unable to obtain recruits. 
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posed of Scotsmen, and w.as in tke s eryic e of Swe de n from to 1633, and. 
in tlaat of France from 1633 to_1678, when it was placed on tlie Britisli 
establislmient. It is said to Haye been formerlj the body guard of the 
Scottish Kings, 

Two regiments were raised for seryice in Tangier, one in 1661 and the 
otlier in lOSO. They were called the Ist and 2nd Tangier regiments, and are 
now the Eoyal West Surrey. (2nd) and 'Eoyal Lancashire , {4 th) territorial 
regimentsd The Buffs or the East Kent . (3rd) ■■territorial, regiment, -waft: 
brought over from Hol land, as were the Northumberland Fusiliers (5th) and 
the Warwickshire (6th), The Royal Fiisiliers (7th) was raised from the 
independent companies in the Tower of London in 1685. Nearly all the 
other regiments formed about this time were raised in various counties and 
hore tlieir Oolonel’s name. In 1695 the Royal Irish (ISth), which was raised 
ill Ireland from the independent compames of musketeers and pikemen, was 
allowed to bear tbe title of the Royal Regiment of Ireland. In 1714 the 
present Koval Welsh Fusiliers (23rd) was called the Prince of Wales’ Own 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. The King’s Own Scottish Borderers (25th),. which 
was riiised to defend the city of .Edinburgh was- called, the Edinburgh Regi- 
ment, and the Royal Highlanders (42nd), which was formed from the 
independent companies of the Black Watch in 1739 was called the Highland 
Beg^iment. ■ 

In 1751 the regiments of the line were numbered, and many of them 
took as title the names of the counties with which they were connected 
instead of their colonels’ names. They did not all, however, continue to bear 
the same numbers as were then given to them j for instanee the 50th and 51st 
American regiments -were disbanded in 1757, and every regiment beyond the, 
latter up to the 62nd, then the highest number, was put back two 
numbers. This 62nd regiment which then became the 60th regiment was 
raised in America, and was originally called the Royal Americans ; in 1824 
it was called “ The Duke of York’s Owm Rifle Corps,” and afterwards the 
'’‘King’s Royal Rifle Corps,” which title it still bears. 

In 1758 ten more regiments were formed from the 2nd battalions of the 
3rd Buffs, 4th King’s Own, 8th King’s, 11th, 12th, 19th, 20th, 23rd Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, 24th and 31st regiments, and were numbered from 61 toVo 
respectively. Referring to regiments or battalions by their old numbers, 
now embalmed in brackets after their titles in the Army List, the 7lst, 
72nd, 74th, and 75th were all raised in Scotland between the 

years 1777 and 1787, and the 73rd was formed from the 2nd 

battalion of the 42nd Black Watch. The 76th and 77th were raised at 
Chatham and in Middlesex for service in India in 1787. In 1793-4 the 78th 
was raised in Scotland at Fort 0-eorge, and called the Ross-shire Buffs, 79th 
at Stirling (and in 1804 called Cameron Highlanders), 80th in Staffordshire, 
81st was the Lincoln Mflitia who yolnntee^^ to become a regular 

Yorkshire, 83rd in Ireland, 84th in York and in Lancashire, 
85th in Buckinghamshire, 86th in Shropshire, 87th and 88th in Ireland, 90th' 
91st, and 92nd in Scotland. The 93rd was formed from the Sutherland Fencibie 



^ The regimental district numbers being 2 and 4 respectively. 
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Highlanders in 1800. The Oith was raised in Glasgow in 1823-4, 95tli, 96tli, 
97th, and 98th in England, and the 99th in Laneashire. The 100th w^as raised 
in Canada in 1858 ; all the other regiments numbered frona 101 to 109 
were the old European regiments belonging to the East India Company. The 
Bide Brigade was originally formed in 1800 from detachments of Tarious 
regiments and was called the Bifle Corps, being armed with rifles ; in 1802 
it was numbered the 95th; in 1816 it dropped its number and became 
the Bifle Brigade, 

3, TM Grmping or Linking of BaUalions, Assoemtion of 
Militia md Volunteers with Megwmnts. 

From fcbe above brief bistorical sketch it can be judged 
that when it became necessary in 1872 to link regiments to- 
gether in brigade districts, which in 1881 were merged into 
territorial regiments of two battalions, the former history of 
each was carefully considered. It was not possible to link them 
together so that all should be restored to the counties with 
which they were formerly connected, as it was necessary to 
lit them into the various counties in^ accordance with the 
population, so that each regimental district might be able 
approximately to furnish a sufficient number of recruits to 
keep the battalions up to the established strength. Certain 
counties therefore with a dense population, such as Lanca- 
shire, had more regimental districts assigned to them than 
others, and in order properly to caiTy out the scheme some 
battalions had to be posted to those counties with which 
they had not had any previous connection.. This, though 
often unpopular, was unavoidable. It may, however, be re- 
marked that in previous years several regiments have changed 
their county title. Thus the 16th called the Buckingham- 
shire in 1782 and the Bedfordshire in 1809, exchanged titles 
with the 14th; also the 39th which was called the East 
Middlesex in 1782 was, in 1807, changed into the Dorsetshire 
regiment ; other cases might be cited. In order to bring tlie 
existing militia regiments into the territorial regiments in 
pairs of battalions they had also to be similarly considered. 

Every encouragement is now given to officers leaving the 
regular battalions to join the militia battalions, and the 
adjutants and permanent staff are all taken as far as possible 
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from tlie regular battalions of the same territorial regiments. 
In many cases also men who have served 12 years in the 
regular battalions join one of the militia battalions, so it 
may be said that the militia and regular battalions are fully 
associated with one another, as they ought to be. The 
volunteers within the regimental district have also been 
brought into association with the regular battalions ; the 
adjutants and sergeant-instructors are as a rule taken from 
the regular battalions, and the volunteer battalions bear the 
same titles and wear the same badges as the other battalions 
of the regiment. Where this connection is complete (which 
is the case except where the militia headquarters and 
permanent staff are not at the depot of the regimental 
district) it is much to the benefit of the service. It 
improves dis cipl ine, popularke£ the army and thereby 
assists recruiting. 

The organization of the volunteer infantry brigades in 
which so many of our volunteer battalions are grouped for 
tactical employment when required in the field, may here be 
referred to. They are formed by bringing together several 
battalions belonging, generally, to different neighbouring 
regimental districts. x4lS. under the above circumstances, the 
colonels of the resjpective regimental districts could not com- 
mand them or indeed leave their posts to do so, these 
brigades have been placed under the command of selected 
officers, from the half pay or retired list, and in some cases 
under distinguished volunteer officers. For interior adminis- 
tration and inspection, however, the several battalions remain 
under the colonels of their regimental districts.^ 

4. Components of the Eegwunt Supply of Officers and Men. 

The component parts of a territorial regiment that are 
permanently embodied are (1) the depot which is always 
stationed at the headquarters of the regimental district^ (2) 

^ See also cliap. xxiii. 

2 In the ease of the regiments of Foot Gruards, the dep6t is at Caterham 
where the recruits remain until they are considered to be fit for duty with 
tbe battalions. These battalions are not sent on foreign service in peace time. 

K ■ ' 



^ There were on 1st Januarj, battalions in India and 14 in the 

Tropics and Mediterranean, all* on a uniform cstabUsh?'t>enfc of 921 rank and 
file, and 9 in otker colonies and in Egypt, on an establishment of 801 rank 
and file. Thus 76 in all were abroad, and 65 at home on an establishment of 721 
rank and file, 

8ee also chap. vii. 


one regular battalion wliicli is at borne in (Quarters either in 
Great Britain, Ireland or the Channel Islands, and is moiled 
from one station to another ab^nt every two years, and (3) the 
other regular battalion which is abroad, either in India, 
the tropical Colonies,^ the Mediterranean garrisons, or in 
other colonies or in Egjiit, and is also periodically moved 
from station to station. These home and foreign battalions 
exchange positions with one another, the battalion at home 
going abroad and the battalion on foreign service coming 
home in regular succession every 16 years or thereabouts. ^ 
Thus the system is based on the principle of one battalion 
at home and one abroad, but when, as now, on acconnt of the 
occupation of Egypt by British troops, and increased foreign 
garrisons elsewhere, extra battalions are retpuired to be sent 
abroad during peace time, it becomes necessary to send both 
battalions of the same regiment on foreign service, and tbe 
depot has then to be increased. In order to proidde for the 
fTceommodation and future training of these increased numbers 
a so-called piviisional has of late been formed at 
Sliorncliife to'^vhich the young soldiers are sent until they 
go abroad to join their respective battalions.^ 

The officers in the first instance are appointed from three 
sources — viz., (1) from the cadets at the Eoyal Military 
College Sandhurst, (2) from the lieutenants of the militia, 
after having passed certain examinations which are dsceribed 
in Chapter XVIIL, and (3) from sergeants in the ranks. The 
lieutenants from the militia are encouraged to join the 
regular battalions of the same regiment, and thus establish 
a local county interest in the corps, hut this is not insisted 
upon, and indeed many young officers join the militia bat- 
talions who are unconnected with the county to whieh the 
regiment belongs. 
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Wiien once appoxiitcfl to tlie regular battalioas of a regiment, tlie officers 

up tlie li'^t and are promoted from rank to rank in the regiment in regular . ■ 

stie{*t‘>'.ion. up to major ineliisiTe, as raeancies occur, if considered duly 
qiialitlfd, but for tlio ]3u?ition^ of comniandmg a battalion and second in 
com am nd, tliey liare to be specially recommended Officers are q^ennitted to 
exeliange from one regiment to another under cettain regulations, and from ^ 
cai'alry to infantry and inee tersd if they are not above the rank of captain. i 

It is also open to the authorities to promote an officer from one regiment into 
another, if considered expedient. 

The iion-corarnissioiied officers are appointed from the 
ranks, and the men are volimtarily enlisted into the regular 
l>attalioris either direct from civil life or from the militia 
huttalioiis. Men are encouraged to join their own comity 
regiments, but there is no compulsion, and as a matter of 
fact the utmost latitude is permitted. The only restriction 
is with tlie militia battalions, no man being allowed to enlist 
into one of these unless he has a fixed residence in the 
county ; this regulation however is very difficult to enforce, 
as so many men belonging to the class who now enlist move 
about constantly from place to place in search of ivork. 

As a rule however it may be said that the men who join the 
militia battalions have been born in the county and that men 
who enlist into the regular army from the militia, do so into 
the regular battalions of the same regiment ; large numbers 
of men in a territorial regiment now belong to the county 
in 1892). The supply of officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men to the militia battalions will be found more 
fully treated of in Chapter XXII. 

The standards of age, lieigM, and chest measurements that 
are at present required as a qualification of men for admission 
into the regular army are as follows : — A 

Age from to 25 years for all infantry. 

Foot Guards : — feet 9 inches and upwards with a chest ' 
measurement of 34 inches, if under 5 feet 10 inches in height, . . ' 

or if over, 35 inches. Other infantry 5 feet 4 inches and 

^ The standard for the British sei’viee is above that in other countries, 
e.//., Germany, which has at present the highest ntinwium standard for 
infantry amongst the great Continental powers, and takes men at 5 feet 
li inches, and will shortly take them at 5 feet Oi inch. 
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upwards with a chest measurement of 33 inches, and if over 
this height, the same proportion of increase as is required for 
the Guards. 

Young men helow these standards are specially enlisted ” 

if expected to develop.^ 

* Terms of Serriee. The conditions under which com- 
missions as officers are obtained on entering the service are 
described in the chapter on the supply of officers. The 
retirement of officers is regulated chiefly hy their age; the 
plan adopted is a modification and alleviation of the plan 
proposed by Lord Penzance’s committee in 1876. 

Soldiers generally enlist for a term of 12 years, the first 
7 of wdiich are with the colours, if at home, with an extra 
year if abroad and their services be reqiiired; they are then 
transferred to the first class army reserve to complete their 
time. For the Foot Guards the engagement is 3 years with 
the colours and 9 years in the reserve, if preferred by the 
recruit to the 7 and 5 years’ term. 

In practice any man so desiring it, may if circumstances 
permit be passed into the reserve after 5^ years’ colour service. 
Sometimes the fulfilment of this term is not insisted upon. 

In time of war or great emergency all soldiers can be 
detained for 12 months beyond their engagement. In case 
of imminent national danger or great emergency, the men in the 
reserve are called up by “ proclamation to rejoin the colours, 
and must, together with all those wdio are serving, continue 
in the ranks as long as the w’ar or emergency lasts, provided 
always that they are not detained beyond the term of their 
original engagement, that is, for 12 years, and the 12 months 
above referred to. 

Kott-coinimissioncd officers after the expiration of o:^ J^^ar’s probation as 
after three years’ service can with the consent of their 
commanding officer extend their service with the colours so as to remain 
twe lve ye ars. Ghuardsmen who enlist only for three years with the colours 


^ See chap. xix. 

* For operation of proclamation, see chap, xxxi. 
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ean extend tfaeir serrice to se¥en years, witli the colours, and subsequently 
when m tlieir 7th year to twelve years; and again, war rant officers 
and uon-coiniiiissioned officers, after nine jears^ seryiee with the colours, 
and privates after eleven years, may be permitted to re-engage to complete 
twenry*uue vear^, after which service they obtain a pension for life ae- / 
cording to their rank. The men who are granted this privilege are 
generally non-commissioned officers, bandsmen, or men with some particular 
regimental employment whose services it is in the interest of the army to 
retain. At the expiration of twen^-one years’ service the commanding officer 
may allow a man to remain serving as long as he is “ medically lit,” and his 
services. are required. 

^ Si/sicins of Fromotion and Emminations, As to the 
promotion of oflicers, see p. 131. 

Non-commissiuiied officers are promoted by the officer g 
comiiiaiidmg the battalion in which they are serving. The ^ 
non-commissioned officers at the depot being on the same list 
as those of the home battalion, it becomes necessary for the / 
officers commanding the regimental district and the home 
baltalion to refer to one another, in case of a vacancy, for 
mutual concurrence; any disagreement between them is 
refeiTed for decision to the general officer commanding the 
district in which the hon-commissioned officer is serving. 

In the first instance private soldiers are made lance corporals on the 
recommendation of their captains ; and though it was the intention of Parlia- 
ment in 1S81 that all should be paid,^ as a fact only a certain number are paid, 
and there is perhaps occasionally a tendency on the part of the captains to 
recommend several more men to be made than are allowed pay. These 
young non-commissioned officers are much used by the sergeants to ease the 
work of tlie older ones, and if they serve long in this rank without pay they 
get dissatisfied. Of course the more lance corporals there are the longer 
they are in coming on to the paid list. It is w^ell, therefore, to limit the 
number ; the regulations say three per company, and this number should 
certainly never be exceeded. 

ISron-commissioned officers are promoted in regular sue- 
cession provided they have passed the necessary professional 
examination, and are recommended as efficient, but promotion 


^ The regulations have now been altered (1893). Tbe passage above is left 
as originally written, as it affords an effective means of understanding the 
change now being carried out. Henceforward there wdll be a regular estab- 
lishment including lance corporals, and all will be paid. Generals command- 
ing only will have power to make a small temporary increase of lance 
corporals without pay, under exceptional circumstances. 
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to the higher ranks of cdqur-sergeaiit, quartermaster-ser- 
geant, and sergeant-major is generally by selection. 

The examination of non-commissioned officers, for promo- 
tion is (1) educational and (2) professional.^ 

As to (1) Military School Certificates of Education give, so 
far, title to promotion, as follows : — 

The qualification for corporal is, 3rd class : — equal to 
IV. standard in civil schools. 

For sergeant, the 2nd class : — equal to V. standai’d iii 
civil schools. 

For sergeant-major or quartermaster-sergeant, Isfc class: — 
equal to VII. standard in civil schools. 

0 . The Eegvmenial Bisfrid Eearlqnaricrs and the Work 
of the Depotd^ 

Tlie Eegimental District is eoinnianded by a colonel, and 
lie has for liis adjutanr a captain of the regiment wlio is also 
the adjutant of one of the militia battalions ; there is a pay- 
master and a medical officer attached for duty, and the 
quartermaster of the militia performs the necessary duties of 
his department for the headquarters of the district and the 
depot. There is a recruiting officer who is generally the 
adjutant of the other militia battalion, if there is a second 
battalion ; sometimes, liowever, this duty is performed by 
the quartermaster. In this way the services of the regular 
officers of the militia battalions are utilized,- whilst before 
1872 they had little to do during the period of non-training. 
There is a warrant officer sergeant-major for the depot inde- 
pendent of the militia. 

The depot consists of four companies, with a permanent 
strength as follows : — 

One major who is sent, froin the hmne battnliou, one^ captain from the 
battalion, and two lieutcnanis, one from each battalion. These 
officers are changed everj two rears. 
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Ofljcer.-, iu;a.iH>omriiissiotied officers, and privates are speeiallj selected 
by tlu‘ (jilicers coiiimandiiig battalions as being sixitable for the instruction 
and treatment of the recruit on first joining the service. 

There is also attached to the depot and i50sted to the companies for duty 
the ] 3 eriiianent staff of the two militia battalions, consisting of — 
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There are besides three orderly room clerks, three boy office clerks, and 
one, sergeant and two privates of the Medical Staff Corps, with one sergeant 
and one private of the Army Service Corps (Barrack section), who are at- 
tached for carrying on the duties connected with the regimental district, the 
depdt, and the militia. 

A very large proportion of dejpots are in detaclied 
stations by themselves, and those so placed axe the most 
favourably situated for the purposes of their existence. 

The means whereby the regimental district depbts came to 
he built, and their cost, has been referred to, p. 97. The change 
made from a system of continual marching from barrack to bar- 
rack to one of fixity of tenure in one place, has, for the dep6t 
at least, a beneficial and deep-reaching effect, all the advan- 


^ This is the establishment for two battalions 5 if there is only one battalion 
the permanent staff is just half this strength. 
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tages of which haTe not yet been realized^ althougli there are 
many encouraging signs of regimental institutions growing u^ 
and deYcloping as they only can do under the gicasi guarantee 
of such' continuance. -The difference;' ■betwe'en",.a/.harrack "Of 
’•he Boyal Marines and one of the line is very marked ; the 
marines liaving been long ■accustomed" to permanent ciuarte'rs: 
make themselves very comfortable, and there is no reason why 
their example should not be followed, particularly at depbts. 

The chief work of the depot in peace time is to enlist 
recruits for the_regime^^ to serve both in the regular and 
militia battalions, and to enter them for training and disci- 
pline as soldiers. Eecruits require at .first gentle treatment, 
more particularly now that they are, as a rule, better educated 
than formerly. They have probably not been accustomed 
in civil life to do exactly and immediately what they are told 
to do, and many a high-spirited lad, will 'resent being ordered 
about in military fashion when he first joins. It is there- 
fore most desirable that the officers .and non-commissioned 
officers who are to he their first instructors should he care- 
fully selected, and also that the recruits should be associated 
with selected soldiers, who will set them a good exam23le, 
give them sound advice, cheerfully assist them in the 
wmrk that they are called upon to perform in the barrack- 
rooms, and also show them how to clean, fit and arrange their 
arms, accoutrements and kits. It seems therefore most 
desirable that the recruits should join the depbt, wffiere pro- 
vision is thus made for their preliminary instruction, where 
they will not have to undergo the same amount of guard and 
fatigue duties as they would in camp or garrison; and where 
more time and attention can be given to their preliminary 
training and well being. This more humane method has had 
good results. 

In the original recommendation of the Localization Com- 
mittee it was stated that recruits should not be in a barrack 
with a service battalion, and it is most desirable that this 
principle should be kept always in view, and the recruit 
receive hk first training in a place where he is himself the 


chief interest of his officers^ and all concerned, and not looked 
down upon and treated accordingly. 

Xlie regular army and militia recruits are all put together in the barrack 
rooms and are treated alike in every respect except as regards drill. As 
only 49 working da;v’s are allowed for the training of the militia recruit 
he bar to be pushed on quicker than his comrade of the regular army ; it 
becomes necessary therefore to arrange the recruits in separate squads. All 
the squads, both of the regular and militia recruits, are taken regularly through 
a course, in some depbts by the game instructor, and attend the weekly lectures 
given by officers,^ and sometimes by sergeants, on military subjects. The 
stTgeauts are responsible that the men of their respective squads thoroughly 
understiuid all that is taught them, and have to ascertain that such 
is the case by asking them questions. Under favourable circumstances, once 
a ^veek those squads that are sufSeiently advanced are marched out into tlie 
country and undergo practical instruction under one of the officers of the 
depot. The squads of the regular army recruits go through a modified 
course of gymnastics, but there is no time to thus exercise the militia 
recruits during the 49 days they are under training. All, however, are 
instructed in the rudiments of musketry and fire 25 rounds of Morris tube 
ammunition. The regular army recimit, called “line recruit,” remains as 
a rule about three months at the dep6t.® 

There can be no doubt that the system of training the recruits of all the 
battalions tog€?ther under regular army officers has greatly improved the 
discipline and efficiency of the militia, and has done much to affiliate the 
battalions of the regiment, as well as improve the recruiting for the regular 
army. A^young man who thinks he would like to become a soldier, but is 
not quite sure, can join the depot as a militia recruit, as it were on trial, and 
at the end of 49 days he can either enlist in the regular army, remain in the 
militia, or pui’chase his discharge for £2, of which sum he gets £1 as a 
bounty from the government on completing his drills. It w^ill be seen, 
therefore, how important it is, not only for the recruits themselves, but also 
for the service, that these militia recruits should be thoroughly satisfied 
with their treatment at the de]3dt. Vexatious stoppjiges for clothing and 
barrack damages, &c., should be carefully avoided. 

^ For the abolition of the old system of depots merged in a dep6t battalion, 
see chap, v., p. 58. 

^ This oral instruction by officers was first instituted for depots by circular 
memorandum of April, 1889. Among other things the men are taught the 
history of their regiment, compiled from the record of the two old battalions 
or regiments of which it is composed ; they are also taught the names and 
position of the officers, a very necessary thing with recruits, who should early 
be taught to recognize their leaders. This system of oral instruction has 
proved of much value. 

^ It is a growing custom at dep6ts, and also with service troops, to post 
up in the barrack rooms a table of the Routine” f.e., the succession of 
parades and duiies for each day of the week. The practice is taken from the 
example of H. M. Navy ; probably the Army learnt its manifest advantages 
from experience on passage in H. M. troopships. To be useful, the table 
of Eoutine must be kept up to date. 
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The “ permanent etafe” of the militia^ are appointed from the sergeants of 
the regular battalions. They must hare upwards of J.en years’ service and 
be suitable in all respects for the position. It is a post that is sought after 
bv married men with families, because, except when the militia is embodied 
or out for tlie usual annual training, tlie permanent staff are a fixture at 
the depSt. They tate their share of the work in drilling and trammg 
recruits, guards, and orderly duties, with the other non-commissioned 

oificers of tiie dep6t- ^ f. -Ti- 

lt is part of the duty of the sergeants who drill squads of mxiitia 

recruits to point out to them the “ advantages of the army as set forth m 
the official notices and pamphlets, and for every man in their squad who 
enlists the government allowance mis, iSd, Some of the permanent staff 
sergeants are generally employed in recruiting about the district away from 
the regimental headquarters, and in this ease the fees for obtaining recruits 
are higher. 

As the subject of recruiting is fully treated of in Chapter 
XIX., it will be unnecessary to say more about it here, 
except to refer to the fact that the adjutants and sergeant- 
instructors of the volunteer battalions, who in most cases 
belong to the territorial regiment, ought to be the very best 
possible agents for recruiting, as they are more intimately 
acquainted with the class of civilians who generally enlist 
for soldiers, than any other ofiScers or non-commissioned 
officers in the regimental district. 

When the order has been gi ; :i for the army reserve to be 
called up the officer commanding the regimental district, 
who is the commanding officer of the reservists of the terri- 
torial regiment, and who keeps their addresses and pays 
them,^ wdll^iminediately send notices to these reservists to 
join the depot. As they arrive tlmy are clothed, but not 
armed. Although it would of course be desirable to let 
depots keep all necessary material in tlieir stores, it has 
hitherto been found impossible to make arrangements for 
their maintaining the clothing required for reservists, which 
is, therefore, to be supplied direct when needed from the 
central depSt at Pimlico; see Chapter XXIX,, where fur- 
ther proceedings on mobilization are described. It will 
be seen that after completion of the home battalions to 


^ See chap. xxii. 

® The iiensiouers of the territorial regiment are also paid by the 
O.C.E.I). 
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^var strengtli tliere will be a considerable body of men at tlie 
« depot; partly reservists and partly men untrained or unfit 

for active ser\iee tlioiigb likely soon to become so. The 
militia battalions will be embodied, and will probably be 
ordered to march immediately either to some camp, gamson, 

< )r a|)poiiited place of concentration. The depot companies will 
remain at the regimental district headquarters and prepare 
drafts to send to the regular and militia battalions as 

In tlie event of invasion, or the coast being threatened by 
raiding parties, a part of the depot companies could be 
organized into a battalion and ordered to join with other 
neighbouring depots to repel an attack of the enemy, but 
their normal duty will be the preparation of drafts. This, 
together with recruiting, wdiich would proceed with renewred 
activity, w^oiild be the principal function of the depot in war. 
(See also Chapter VII., p. 97.) 

6. The icorh of the Some cmcl Foreign Battalions. 

The home battalion in time of peace is, as has been 
already stated, quartered in one of the camps or garrison 
towms, either in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Channel 
Islands. The senior officers and non-commissioned officers 
are chiefly employed in the training of young soldiers, and 
I preparing drafts for the battalion abroad ; they also have to 

i educate young officers and non-commissioned officers and fit 

them for promotion. 

Its establishment is as follows : — 


r Lt.-coi. 

Officers ... -< 

Majors. 

Capts. Lieuts. 

2nd 

Lieuts. 

Adjt. 

Qr.Mr. 

j 

Total, j 

1 , 

3 

6 8 

4 . 


1 

'■'24 i 1 

f Sergt. -Major. 

Bandmaster. 





1 1 

I 

... 



... 

2 ' i 
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On an average 500 qf tliese privates are young soldiers under four years’ 
smice, who have been sent from the dep6t after three months’ careful drill 
to undergo their further military training before being sent abroad to join 
the foreign battalion. They usually remain with the home battalion from 
one to four years, during which time they ai’e thoroughly trained as soldiers ; 
in fact the home battalion is the school of the regiment through which aU 
are passed. 

The remainder of the 2 >rivates are men with longer service, either by 
reason of their having extended their service to complete twelve years with 
the colours, or having re-engaged. No man is sent abroad who has less 
years to serve, and so it occasionally happens that some men 
escape hemg sent out to the foreign battalion with the drafts. 

The men of the home battalion are called upon when in a garrison town 
to perform guard duties and various fatigues, but these have been much 
reduced of late, so as to allow more time for training. 

When the battalion is in one of the large camps, such as 
Aldershot, Colchester, Shornclifle, or the Gurragb, these young 
soldiers enjoy many advantages in having less duty to per- 
form and more practical work. The battalion being in 
brigade with several others, they have more opportunity of 
gaining military experience ; they also see the other arms of 
the service at exercise, and take part with them in combined 
movements* The young officers and non-commissioned 
officers also have opportunities of receiving better instruction. 
For many years it has been the policy to increase the 
number of such stations where larger bodies of troops of all 
arms can be brought together. 

It is part of the work of the home battalion to send 
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• officers ■ and non-commissioned officers to go tlirongli such 
■classes or courses of instruction as are in TOgiie, including' 
training as mounted infantry/ as well as to find suitable non- 
commissioned officers and men for the depot. 

For the question of the average condition of a home 
battalion on completion to war strength, see Chapter VII, 
.Drafts .* — Every year between Sej>temberaiid March, drafts 
are sent out to the foreign battalion, the total for the year 
averaging in strength IGO men: the numbers vary somewhat, 
being regulated a(:eording to the vacancies that are likely to 
r>eenr by men being sent home to be transferred to the reserve 
after their eight years’ colour service, or as invalids. The 
men selected for these drafts are the young soldiers who have 
been longest with the home battalion, they have generally 
over one and a half year’s service, and are above 20 years of 
age^ — thoroughly trained serviceable men. 

The departure of a draft is an event of importance, and a 
few words on the subject may come in here with advantage. 
The men, generally numbering over one hundred, are 
always inspected by the general officer commanding the dis- 
trict some time before they leave. Eegiments pride themselves 
on sending their drafts aw^ay in good order and without dis- 
turbance. It is regrettable that as the drafts are necessarily 
unarmed and often specially clothed for the voyage, they do 
not make so brave a show as they otherwise wovdd, because 
it is most desirable that this legitimate feeling of pride 
should be recognised and encouraged. Also it is only just and 
proper that all ranks should receive praise for their labours in 
successfully preparing and training men, who, though they go 
abroad to maintain the credit of the common regiment, still 
do undoubtedly denude the battalion they leave, and in 
which their places must shortly be filled by young recruits 
The reward by due recognition and praise is here well 
bestowed, justly so as a matter of principle, and not merely 
because the system under which these drafts are perpetually 


^ No man is allowed to be sent to India wbo is not 20 years of age. 
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leaving is of comparatively recent introdiictiion. Indeed it 
would be well to assume at once that the system is fiiU^ 
established, and that all are thoimighly accustomed to it. In 
this matter officers sliould remember that while one genera- 
tion of officers passes through the army, we may reckon that 
three or four of men are so passing, and the memory, which 
depends on tradition, is affected accordingly. 

The foreign hattalion is the part of the territorial regiment 
which is kept in time of peace thoroughly efficient ; alt the 
men are well trained soldiers, and all but nine of the bat- 
talions have an establishment practically up to war strength,^ 
viz. : — 


OlScers. : 

Sergt.- 

major. 

Sergeants. 

i 

1 Drummers. 

1 Eaiik and 1 
1 file. ■; ^ 

Total all 
ranks. 

1 

29 

1 1 

r 44 ' 

■■ 16 

921 

1,012 

! , ' 


Fifty-three of these battalions are in India^ and ready at any 
time to take the JeM^^ defence of the frontier, or in any of 
the small expeditions that are constantly being sent against 
turbulent native tribes. Three battalions are in tropical colo- 
nies— viz., Ceylon, Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements, 
and fifteen in the Mediterranean garrisons and in Egypt, all 
similarly efficient and re ady to take part in . any small wars 
in which the country may be engaged. At present there are 
six battalions in temperate colonies whose strength is only 
80 privates above that of the home battalions. 

These foreign battalions are composed of -well seasoned 
and thoroughly trained soldiers, and it may with justice be 
said that no finer battalions of British infantry have ever 
existed. 

After a continuous service of eight years abroad**^ the 
officers, non-commissioned officers and privates, under certain 
conditions, are permitted to join the home battalion, their 

^ For the wat strength, see chap, -vii. 

® For •estimated future establishment, see p. 103. 

^ Q.K., sect. Tii., paras. 331, ei seq., and sect, xix., para. 7. 
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places being taken by others from that battalion or the dep6t. 
This interchange of non-commissioned officers between bat- 
tahons, depSt, and, in some cases, even the permanent staff 
of the militia, is most beneficial, as it tends to bring all the 
parts of a regiment in touch with one another. 

7. The Battalion as unit. 

The battalion is the unit of the British infantry ; it is 
divided normally into eight companies.^ The British differs 
radically from the continental system, ^ in the latter the 
remment, composed of several battalions, is treated as a / 
%Wole for adtninistrative purposes, and is usually together. ’ 
Hence the regimental colonel is an important personage, while ■ 
the battalion commander is in a comparatively subordinate /v 
position, all the more so as his battalion is divided into four ^ 
companies, each under an officer of standing, who is respon- 
sibi’e for the entire training of the company. 

In our service the grouping of battalions in the territorial 
regiments is for purposes of recruitment and mutual support, 
but not for administration. Our battalions are generally 
quartered singly and maintain their individual independence 
under all circumstances. Although the term battahon is in 
an increasing degree applied to them, they are virtually the 
heirs of the traditions and customs of the old regiments from 
which they sprang. 

The battalion staff consists of a lieutenant-colonel commanding, and a 
major who is second in command, an adjutant who is either a captain or 
lieutenant and who holds the appointment for five years, and a quarter- 
master. In time of war there is alp a transport officer, a lieutenant, in 
addition to the company officers, and a medical officer at^ 

The battalion commander has complete control of the battalion and can 
adopt his own system of management provided he conforms to certain rules 
and regulations that are issued to the army generally j he is assisted in the 
performance of his duties by the major who is second in command. The 
adjutant receives and issues the orders from the commanding officer to the 
battalion, be attends to the office work, registers and prepares the corre- 
spondence, keeps all the books that are required by the regulations, and 
makes out the returns, be also keeps the duty rosters and details the officers, 


^ Designated by letters commencing with A. 
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lie iijspects guards and escorts going on duty, and gires instruction to tlie 
non-commissioned oiSeers and young officers; once a week he draws the 
inoney from the station paymaster and distributes it to the captains for the 
payment of their companies. The instruction of headquarter recruits, namely 
such as are enlisted at the 'headquarters of the battalion and also those who 
join from the dep6t, Ms under him. 

The second in command, and occasionally the commanding officer himself, 
examines the company officers from time to time to ascertain that they are 
efficient. ' 

The quartermaster holds the rank of lieutenant or captain and is 
usually promoted from the ranks; he is one of the battalion staff, his duty 
is to look after the barracks or camp in which the battalion is quartered ; 
he is responsible for the cleanliness and sanitation thereof, he also has 
charge of all stores, clothing, equipment, provisions, arms, and ammunition, 
which he issues on requisition from the captains ; he keeps ail books and 
makes out all returns appertaining to these services. 

Tlie sergeant-major is a warrant officer, he receives the orders of the 
commanding offieer^ through the adjutant and issues them to the various 
orderlies of companies, details non-commissioned officers and men for duty, 
falls in all the minor parades, and attends to the instruction of the 
young non-commissioned officers ; in fact, he assists the adjutant generally. 


8. The Company and its Inicrior Organization. 

Although, as stated, tlio battalion is the unit, the conipany 
has ever, in our army as in others, lield a position of some 
independence within the battalion, anci its commander lias 
been invested wutli special responsibility. The tendency now 
is undoubtedly to develop tins independence and increase 
this responsibility. It is tiirough the company organization 
that the battalion is governed, and to some extent instructed. 
Battalions vary somewliat as to their establishment, that 
of the companies varies also ; generally it has 2 or 3 officers, a 
captain or major, and 1 or 2 subalterns, a colour- sergeant, 
3 or 4 Serjeants, o corporals, 2 drummers and from 85 to 110 
privates.- 

The compauy is divided into half companies each under the command 
of a subaltern, and four sections each in charge of a sergeant with a corporal 
under him. The men composing a section live and work together entirely, 
they occupy the same barrack room, fall in on parade and go on guard 
together, and also on any fatigues that may be required, always under their 


during peace time a lieutenant is appointed assistant adjutant, 
^ ^ instruct the young soldiers who join from theMlepbt 

m mmketryj he also checks the musketry returns of the battalion. ^ 
Ihe privates here mckde lance corporals. ^ qjj •• 
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. own sergeant or corporal. Tlie non-commissionad officers therefore have 
an intimate knowledge of tlieir men, and the "men not only know them, but 
are also known to one another, so that in times of .difficulty there is 

.mutual confidence. 

The company commander regulates, under battaHon ruies- and orders, the. 
interior oriiaoization of the company, he attends to the comfort of his men, he 
sees thattliey are properly suppliedwitli everything that the regulations allow, 
he gives them their pay and attends specially to their training, is responsible 
for their good behaviour, has powers of punishment for trivial offences, and 
brings before the battalion connnander for disposal the men who are guilty 
of more serious ones; he is charged with the duty of knowing Ms subalterns’ 
qualifications, and they are entitled to look to him for information, instruc- 
tion, and advice.^ 

lieeruits j twining from the depot within a given period are posted to the same 
companv, and so on in su(?eession throughout the year, for instruction under 
their company olll(-*ers, to whom they are handed over to be fully trained as 
soldiers.'* This training is continued tliroughout the year as opportunities 
offer, but once a year each company is taken off all other duties for a month 
during which the wdiole company, officers and men together, is put through a 
regular course of “field training” under the company commander, who 
makes out Ms own scheme of instruction.^ On the conclusion of the 
course the results are tesfed, always by the commanding officer, sometimes 
also by the general commanding. 

The responsibility of a company commander for the well- 
being of the men in barracks and their interior economy is 
of long standing, and is deep rooted ; that for their military 
instruction is of more recent introduction. The orders 
are comprehensive, and adinit of, and are intended to develop, 
a large amount of autonomy in the companies, but, owing ^to 
difficulties arising from circumstances, such as duties, the em- 
ployments on which some of the men are at present necessarily 
engaged,'^ and the small number of men in a company, a very 

^ sect, vii., pam. 17. 

* Ibid., sect, vii., para. 262, their trainiug being taken up at; the point 
where it was' left off at the depbt. • 

® Following the programme of work as set forth in Part X., Infantiy 
Brill. ' .' 

i t present “ necessarily engaged ” because certain work has to be done, 
and w’e have not yet got the means of doing it, except in the old-fashioned 
way, by employing soldiers. This old fashion is an inheritance from the 
days of the old system of long service when there were plenty of trained 
soldiers available. The remedy is to have snch -work performed by the 
department of government concerned or by labour specially engaged, e.g.^ 
the w'ork of regimental postmen by the Post Office ; tailoring, shoemaking, 
office messengers, &c., by civil or by old soldier labour, in a word by men 
engaged extra to the fighting establishment, which is in itself insufficient to 
do this work and its owm besides. 
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constant fostering care is recjuired to assure the attainment 
of a successful result. What could be done, were all ranks 
always present and available, becomes difficult of execution, 
when, from a vaidety of causes, such as leave, exchanges, 
promotion, or attendance on special courses of instruction, 
officers and non-commissioned officers are temporarily absent, 
and when the men are occupied in various duties. In 
practice we still adhere largely to our old methods, and the 
company commander is not yet what the regulations intend 
him to be. It may be profitable to make here some com- 
parison between the company system, as described, and that 
obtaining in most armies on the Continent. Under the 
continental system the battalion, which has a peace strength 
of about 400 or 500 and a war strength of about 1,000 of all 
ranks, consists of f our companies. Emplojunents and duties 
are few. The c_ompany commander has the whole responsi- 
bility for the trainmg of his men, and issues his own order's, 
and is judged by the results. The recruits join all together 
at a certain time of tli e year ; very little leave is customarily 
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' or, majors, and, aay' casualty among these— and such, are ire-:,; 
(|ueiit — ^necessitates falling back on the Junior grade.,. 

But the question of the number of ,; companies to. 
battalion is not to be decided on conditions of peace tmining 
alone. The continental nations have doubtless their own 
reasons for giving so many as 250 men to one company com- 
mander in war; possibly the difficulty they -would find in 
providing more officers is the cause. 

In the British service we have hitherto chmg tenaciously 
to the smaller company, and it would be felt that 250 of our 
bayonets and rifles w^ould be rather thrown away, if disposed 
of by one commander, unless effective provision w-ere pre- 
viously made for a tactical sub-division of his command. 
Looking to the nature of the services on wdiich the army is 
recurrently engaged, the provision of small bodies, fully 
officered, for tactical and other employment under all exi- 
gencies is of great importance. The term fully officered '' is 
used advisedly. In respect of the proportion of officers to 
men, the British method gives a far more satisfactory 
result, and one much more suitable to our needs as proved 
by a long and varied experience, than would the adoption 
of the continental plan as it stands. We may be certain 
that the increased and increasing development of the effi- 
ciency of the fire-arm, and of fire tactics, in which British 
infantry has ever been pre-eminent, does not lessen, but will 
increase the importance of the direction and regulation of 
fire, the function pevr exmlleme of the officer, so that a system 
which gives an officer to some 36 men, as with us, must by 
some means be retained in preference to one giving 60 men 
to one officer, as is commonly the case on the Continent. 

jrational and social habits, considerations as to the source 
of supply of the several ranks of the army, and as to the 
work to be done by the army, stand for much in this 
question. Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that on the one 
hand the requirements of the training of men, and the rear- 
ing of a self-reliant class of officers points to one organiza- 
tion, whilst the necessity for keeping up a proper number of 
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officers for war, in view of our unique foreign service, Iras led 
to the mamtenance of another. Perhaps if the necessity of 
«ie retention of the officers were felt to be better understood 
by the country and the legislature, there would he less diffi- 
culty in arriving at a solution embracing all advantages. 

9.* Achninistmtion, 

the amount reauired L advLce and a f iujaa estimate of 
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Geneial Order, dated VTar Office, 26th May, 1797. 



a If in first term of serTice. 5 Increased in 1884. 

Soldiers liave always liad to pay for extra measiag out Qf tiiege 
.rates of pay. , 



1800. 

1867. 

1872. 

1876. 

1881-84. 


Bate of pay. 

Deduction for 
rations 6t^. 

Bate of pay. 

Deduction for 
rations 4|{?. 

Bate of pay. 

No deduction. 

Bate of pay. 

fs 

2 >> 
p, 

1 

*o" 

' 3 
«s 

® . 

'O 

;s ^ 


s. d. 

Total. 
s. d. 

d. 

Total. 
s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Total. 
s. d. 

s. d. 

■«. d. 

Sergeant-major ... 

2 Of 

1 6| 

3 4 

2 iiy 

3 6 

3 9 

3 11 

5 0 


q.M. sergeant ... 

2 0| 

1 6| 

2 S 

2 3| 

2 iO 

2 9 

2 11 

4 Ob' 

'4' '2 

Colour-sergeant ... 

2 6 

2 

2 8 

2 7 

2 ■ 9 : 

3 '0 

3 2 

Sergeanc ... 

1*"6| 

i'"o| 

2 0 

1 7i 

2 2 

2 1 

2 3. 

2 4 

2 ,6 

Corpora! ... 

1 2S 

0 8f 

1 4 

0 111 

1 6 

1 4 

1 6a 

1 8 

1 lOct 

Dramm.er ... 

1 If, 

0 7| 

1 0 

0 S| 

1 3 

1 1 

1 3a 

1 1 

1 3a 

Private 

1, 0 

0 6 

.1 0 

0 71 

1 2 

1 0 

1 2a 

1 0 

1 1 

1 


granting a “reward of additional pay and distinguislnng marks for good 
conduct ” under certain rules. THe soldier w’as to receive li. a day at the 
end of 7 rears, if bis conduct bad been satisfactory during tbe last 2. It 
%vri> fouiidriiowever, that under these rules young soldiers on joining were 
ntjt Mail t'ieiiily encouraged to behave themselves well for tlie first three years 
of tl'ieir service, and as it is always diificult for a man to reform his character 
after cuinmencing his career badly, the grant of Id. was given first alter 
3 years’ service, and subsequently, after 2^years’ service. 2d. was given 
after 0 years, 3d. after 12 years, 4d. after 18 years, and Id^additional after 
everv 5 vears beyond tliis. If a soldier’s name is not entered in tbe defaulters* 
book for 14 years In* i.- granted goodconduct pay and badges 2 years earlier than 
above staT etb TIi esc are the regulations that are now in force. Non-commis- 
sioned ofiicers and privates of 18 Tears* good conduct may be recommended 
fora niedai with a gratuity on discharge or -with an annuity : this decoration 
was instituted in 184o. 

Deferred pay wtis introduced on 1st April, 1876, when a warrant was 
issued granting additional payment for past services to non-commissioned ' 
ofiicers and men under certain conditions, either on their discharge or 
transfer to the reserve. It w'as first fixed at a rate of 2£. a day, and is now 
calculated at £Z a year, or 5.?. for 30 d^s. The title to this deferred pay 
accrues to soldiers as long as they serve with the colours, or in the reserve 
up to 12 years (as an annual payment), and to non-commissioned ofiScers above 
.the raiik of sergeant x,ipto^ 21 yearsf service. 

Deferred pay is thus an mstitiition suited to the conditions of the soldiers* 
service as inaugurated in 1870, and recent investigations show its popularity 
with the class it was intended to benefit. It acts as, a compulsory saving to 
lielp the man to “ look about him,” or to make a start in life, on Ids transfer 
to the reserve. 

The following table shows the principal changes and inei'case of pay 
that have taken place since the beginning of the centmy : — 
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_ The pay of the first class army reserre man is 4d. a dav, issued quarterly 
m amar, plus 2d. a day deferred pay issued at the end of each flnaneial year 

His pay IS remitted to him from the depdt of his regiment. 

(*) In peace-time the usual ration for the soldier is 

4 Ib. of meat, cither beef_ or mutton, including bone, and 1 lb. of bread. 
Ihese rations are issued daily by messes to the companies’ orderlies in 
the presence of the subaltern on duty. The number of men per mess, which 
m the infantry IS usually the number that each barrack room contains, is 
given jnqrning to the quartermaster, and the meat is weighed out in 
m^s from these returns. Cooking is under the direction of a secant cook, 
Who must have obtained a certificate from the Schwl of Cookeiy at Aldershot. 
It m necessary to hare besides these rations, vegetables, flour, groceries, 
milk, &c., to prepare the various meals ; such articles are not ahowed bv 
government, and h»T^to_^^ught. For this purpose each man in mess is 
charged m his accounts a sum not exceeding a fixed amount, in the infantry 
nsually a day, which is formed into a fund in each company for the 
purchase of these articles. The sergeants mess togethCT in a separate mess 

free .rations are issued, including groceries and all suppHes 
^ which can be obtained. 

_ It is an essential principle that for quality of the suppHes, the command- 
ing officer and bis officers are responsible. The quartermaster sees to the 
q^ntities and the departmental issuer may assist to see that regulations are 
observed and cheek irregularities, but beyond this it is on the officers that all 
responsibility for quality lies, and they are themselves to be iudges • more- 
over, they are not to waH for complaints, but are to watch and observe with 
extreme vigilance that there should be no cause for complaint, not only as to 
the food as cooked, but as regards the supply of every kind; for this 

e3'V "'"‘1 Mspection has been issued, which 

every officer should study. The terms of all contracts should be hunu 
up in a conspicuous place in the orderly room or elsewhere. The action 
of the commanding officer himself is the most potent factor in insuring 
that the troops get that to which they are entitled. Tigilant iuspectiof 
IS the sole corrective to that system of lowest tender contracts, which 
experience hw shoira can alone be adopted with contracts of this nature. 

. , lectures given and classes formed to give 

mrtruetion to officers and non-commissioned officers in the method of 
ju ^ng meat, and attention has been closely drawn to messing and 
(wking; the results have bwn most successful, and the soldiers’ iMssing 
has consequently been much improved. s 

meuS f f > ““d Clothing implies both the outer gar- 

ments and the inner, such as shirts, but in the army the term ha! a 
technical signification ; % outer ga^ents are “ clothing,” and the shirts • 

fem'frtL r ‘^l°*>dng th!n is the technical ' 

term for the man s head-dress, tunic, frock, trousers or kilt, leggings and 


* Meat Inspection.” Price 1 j. 6d, 
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Clotliiiitj is isstied for tlie most part annualljr on the 1st AprilJ 
FormerlT, imtil 1st April, 1881, the ciotMag, when issued, became the 
proper! V of the soldier- Witliin. recent years, two systems hare been 
IcnowB to tlie serrice. Under the present system there, is some disadran- 
tage in the absence of mdueement to beep the clothing in good order, 
whilst' under the old „ sretem,' when it was the soldier’s property, there 
was some inconrenience from the rested right of the man in tlie garments, 
and tins constituted a hindrance to his employment on work which would 
wear it out sooner than usual. 

Clothing is supplied, except in India, by the Army Clothing Department, 
whicfi has' a factory at Pimlico, London. At the proper time the men are 
measured, sixe* rolls are made out and sent to Pimlico, and the clothing 
is issued in Ihe sizes as demanded. The sergeant master -tailor, a qualified 
tradesman, fits the gaviiients on the men, employing soldiers from the ranks 
as tailors, and paying them for their work. 

Soldiers serving in the Mediterranean and some foreign stations, have 
lighter clothing issued to them, and in some cases, sneh as in TTong Kong, 
the Straits Settlements, and Ceylon, the troops hare three white cotton 
frocks, and three white cotton pairs of trousers issued as clothing instead of 
a*'tiinic and tweed trousers. In India the clothing consists of a tunic and 
serge frock issued alternate years, and a pair of ser^e trousers every year, 
in addition to which an allowance is issued, on which each soldier is required 
to keep up three suits of American drill. This cotton cloth suit is dyed 
for active service, to a workmanlike earth colour, and then constitutes the 
famous and well known “Khaki rung uniform, in which so much good 
work has been done. 

(d) ■Xeeessaries . — Kecessaries comprise shirts, socks, brashes, &c., which 
the recruit receives free on joining, under the name of a “free kit,” and 
subsequently keeps up at his own expense. 

(e) Sea^Mts . — On embarkation for stations abroad soldiers are given 
what is called a “sea-kit,” containing articles for use during the voyage, 
such as a bag, dannei belts, worsted cap, a blue serge or khaki frock and 
trousers^ soap, Ac, 

(/) 'Bqtdpmmt.^Thh is a technical term in the army. It applies to 
the articles such as arms, valises^ and belts, ammunition pouches, etc., which, 
are issued by the Ordnance Store Department to the commanding 
officer of the battalion or unit, "according to its establishment. It also 
embraces the other articles supplied from the same source, such as tools, 
transport wagons, or carts, which are borne on the “ equipment ledger.” 

Thus “ equipment ” is held in trust by the unit, and hence a soldier, when 
transferred to another accounting unit, usually goes without the equipment 
of which he may have been in charge, unless, indeed, it is specially trans- 
ferred with him. 

is) Special arrangements for Active service . — ^When soldiers are em- 


^ An alteration in the system of issne, Ac., of clothing will probably be 
■made 'this' year, 1893. ■ ■ ■■ 

^ lit : dust-colour. 
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ployed in expeditions abroad, sueli as in Egypt or oilier parts of Africa, tliey 
are generally prorided witli a special dress wbich lias been issued to them 
charge, but in the erent of mobilization for ■war in Europe, the army 
would probably be clothed in its ordinaiy marcliiiig-order dress. When the 
reserrist joins the dep6t he will be provided with two kersey frocks instead 
c>ne frock, in other respects he will b^e clothed exactly as the 
inen in the battalion. All the tunics of the men in the battalion are also 
^ field-kit, consisting of a worsted cap, clasp knife, tin 
of grease (for the boots), and a housewife is issued to every soldier taking 
the field, free of charge. The following articles are taken in the battalion 
store wagons as a reserve 100 pairs of boots, a shoemaker’s tool chest, and 
28- ibs,. of soap. 

fhe army is thoroughly habituated to change its garb to suit the 
service or the climate. This should be "well understood by ail, so that 
loosening of dress should eariy with it no loosening of discipline. . 

(h) Arrangements for -At every military station there is a hospital 
■which is provided with all the necessary requirements appertaining thereto. 
To each hospital there is appointed one or two medical officers, and non - 
commiasioned officers, and privates belonging to the Medical Staff Corps.^ 
When a man is admitted as a patient, he is given hospital clothes. There 
are in many hospitals reading rooms, and grounds in which those that are 
convalescent can walk about,- their friends can visit them at certain hours. 

If any man is dangerously ill a communication is at once sent to his 
friends. In many Iiosi^itals the regimeiital canteen supplies note paper and 
enyelo|>es free, to enable men to write to their friends j and the hospital 
wardmaster, who issues the paper, stamps the letter and charges the man’s 
account. Thus a 24.hour8’ or more delay in getting paper or stamps from 
the man’s company is saved, ^ 

During the time a man is in hospital he has W. a day stopped from Ms 
pay. Jn wartime these regulations are modified ; the men generally have to 
wear their uniform, and have to take with them their arms and equin- 
ment. i i' 

10 . iMtruetion of the solclieT. (V) ObligatoTy. 

(«) Srill.-'me two and a-haJljongm;^ for the regular recruit, 

or the 49 days allowed for the militia recruit, is designed to enable him to 
take Ms place in the ranks after he joins thehome or militia battalion of his 

regiment. 

Too much care cannot be giren to the first drilling and setting up a 
recruit reeeiTcs. It must not be slurred orer ; we can hardlr tell bow much 
a man s sense of discipUne and Ms “ morale,” if not Ms actual morals, are 
affected through the manner m which Ms early drHl is-flrst— taught, and 
—secondly— learnt. b 

of instrue- 

I - f of the greatest importance to the infantry soldier, as it is 

designed to teach Mm to shoot. 200_ rounds are allowed for the so-called 


* See chap. XT. for Medical Staff Corps. 
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recruits’ course” and 200 rounds lor 'the ‘Hrained soldiers’ annual course. 
The tniined soldiers’ course, like tlie recruits’ course, is' at ; prescribed 
ranees, so far as the first 126 rounds are concerned, but the rest of it is more 
practical, and is arrangeeffiy the battalion edinmander,,who, as long as he 
observes certain regulations, may order the companies to he exercised as he 
thinks fit— viz., at “'field firing,” “long-, range volleys,”' “skirmishing,”; andV 
other fire discipline practices at targets' representing an enemy.' He 
can cause each man to expend 64 rounds in these practices.^ 

Besides this, 1,200 rounds can be expended by each battalion under the 
orders of the general officer commanding the district or station in any exer- 
cise he may think fit to order,^ 

(c) Compa 7 ii/ Field Training . — ^Every year, during the drill season if 
possible, two com))anies at a time are struck off duty to undergo what is 
called a course of “ field training ” under its officers. Six days previous to 
the eommeneement of the course, the non-commissionecl officers of the 
companies are specially instructed and examined in map-making and reading, 
and practised in finding the way from one place to another by aid of a map. . 
The course in wliieh the companies are exercised occupies eighteen working 
days, and the subjects are briefly as follow’s : — “fire diseipiine,” “advance 
and rear guards,” “'working parties,” “reconnoitring,” “outpost duties,” 

“ camping,” etc. The captain is permitted to vary the course somewhat, 
if it seems expedient to Mm to do so. In the afternoon he gives a lecture to 
explain the next day’s work and its object. At the end of the course the 
companies are examined by the battalion commander, and sometimes by the 
general officer commanding the district. 

(d) Gpmnasiitm . — In most garrisons there exists a gymnasium. Ee- 
cruits are exercised therein for li hours daily in simple exercises. Trained 
soldiers have a more extended course, attending every alternate clay for one 
hour for a course w^hich lasts three months. Besides this, battalions are 
exercised in “ running drill.” They run 300 yards at first, increasing to ; 
1,000 yards. 

( 2 ) Optional mid Special Instruction, 

(e) School .’ — At nearly every camp or garrison, and at most depots there 
is established an army school. The object of these schools is to afford the 
soldier the opportunity of improving himself, and to assist those who are 
desirous of promotion in obtaining the necessary certificates. The hours at 
wdiich the school is open vary, but the most generally popular time is in the 
evening. Ail non-commissioned officers and boys under eighteen years of 
age who have not got 2nd class school certificates are obliged to attend, but 
with tlie men attenclance is voluntary. "Commanding officers, however, are 
enjoined to encourage as many as have not educational certificates to attend, 
so that even if they do not wish to become non-commissioned officers they 


^ The 10 remaining rounds are used for individual practice or match 
shooting. 

2 Money prizes are given to the best shots in individual firing and also to 
the best sections in field firing. 
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a»y be^ abk to derire fuU benefit from tie Tarious Ubraries and reading 
that hare teen established in ereiy barrack for their recreation 

i sew are jw fees for attendkace, 

• {/) Pield Skeiching. In everj battalion classes are formed during the 

^ter_: raonths for the instruction of non-commissioned officers in field 
sketchmg. The instructors are officers sel^Sted bv the commanding officer 
Aw^supply of instruments for this purpose is prorided by the govena- 

c*aS hfr'f companies are 
cwXed to go through a short course of instruction inleld worib The 

and consists ol mking a field rodoubt, 
ooag^ing obstacles, making gabions, fascines, &e., and esealading. There 
classes formed thnw timwax^ at the School of Military Engineering 
*t, for the purpose of instructing a limited number of non-com- 

S^nSrc^lrs*:^ ^ *^-‘3iirae 

frow-jf? “"“her of infantiy soldiers are instructed 

• t* timem gundriU.” In some garrisons should there not be a 

^fflcient number of artillerymen to man all tbe guns, infantir soldiers may 

be, and sometimes are, called upon to assist in this duty. ' ^ 

instrnetA*^^^'”'^’~^° ereiy battalion there are, besides one officer 
trro non-commissioned officer assistant instructors in signalling i 
ho must hare obtained certificates of qualification from the School of AnSV 
S “n “ ^<J®>'»hot, or from one of tbe three Presidency schools in 
Office; ? summer months classes are formed consisting of ope 

battalion must hare siy qualffied sig! 

insets them and reports on their proficiency or otherwise. ' ® ^ 

under tte^r'^ In peace time there are ten pioneers to a battalion 

Steen “war time the number is increased to 

gteecn.^ This servant must have a certificate from the School of Mihtary 
En^neenng atChatham. The pioneers of the battahon form a smaU body of 

and any other 

S ef T * ^ selected according to their 

useful’ “‘l™hhs being found the mort 

lorses, under tbe farnera of any cavalry regiment. 
net I>utie,:-tn order to providean adequately trained persoa- 

Ln "7 "rrV- ^ -’"-sons to form the nucleus of theii- rerimenW 
n-nA e^npioyed on regimental work or the duties of the station 

Service or7L7 ^ "<hng and driving with the Army 

‘rins r^etTZ ’ ■ Ch 7^“’ 
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' One^tyfe^d fid. a da^sce Pay Warrant, art. 6yi. 


(m) Mmnfed Infantri^, — BattalioKS 'St h«Jine are called upon in turn to 
sentl ime ol!|»*er, two sergeantaj ooe corporal and tliirty privates to Aldersbot 
or the Curmgli to be instructed in tbe duties of mounted infantry. The 
men selected for tins service must be thoroughly trained in musketry and 
good shots. After they have been through a course, wliieh lasts for ten 
weeks, they return to their battalions and are available for employment 
in case of ward 

(») Streieker BBrnrem and Amhulmce.^^wo men in ■ every company 
must be trained as “stretcher bearers** and ‘Engendering first aid to the 
wounded.’* A non-commissioned officer is also detailed to take charge of 
them when their services are required. Instruction is given in these duties 
by the medical officers of the districts. Classes are formed occasionally, the 
course consisting of t\^ elve lectures and drills. All trained regimental 
.stretcher bearers are required to attend at feast four stretcher drills annually. 
In several stations, both officers and men are ehcourigect to attend the 
valuable courses of instruction in “ first aid to the injured *’ (including 
stretcher drill) which are given under the auspices of the St. J ohn Ambu- 
hmee Association.^ 

11. Arms^ Ammunition, and Equipment 

A rifle and full equipment are on charge of the bat- 
talion for each sergeant and rank and file, except the band 
and pioneers, according to the establishment, and Jihese arms 
are numbered as belonging to the battalion (see p. 152). 
The sergeant-major has one pistol for instructing the staff 
sergeants, who in war time are thus armed. 

The companies at the dep6t are supplied with an extra 
number of unserviceable rifles marked B.P., for drill purposes 
only, with which to train the recruits. 

Some infantry battalions have a machine gun in charge, 
and in each battalion certain officers and non-commissioned 
officers are instructed in the use of these weapons. Ball 
cartridges at the rate of 20 rounds per rifle are issued to each 
battalion, independently of ammunition for practice. All the 
ammunition is kept in the regimental magazine, and- 
only guards and escorts carry ball ammunition in their 
pouches in peace time ; 20 rounds are served out to them 
when going on duty, and they return it into the magazine 
when the duty is completed. 

^ See ehap, ix. 

^ The Ambulance Department of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England. Headquarters, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. E.C. 
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Rifles and equipment to complete the home battalion to 

IT.!! f ^ mobilmtion in 

charge of the Ordnance Store Department, and are issued to 

the officer commanding the battalion there stationed when 
the order goes forth to mobilize 

the surplus reserriete and young soldiers (see p. 139). ““biliaation by 

Ollie Mmumtion prorided per rifle in the fl;eld is as follows — 

100 rounds earned by the soldier. 

»» jj in the small-arms ammunition 1 
carts,* or on the mules 1 Battalion 

20 rounds in the battalion baggage wagons . . j 

" Total 185', ■ ■ 

"p™wt!:“tSl'1 -^uisition at the 

^^piaeo where the second regunental equipment is hept,” as is mentioned 

men?” “ equipped with what is called the “ ralise eouin- 

the <■ fleld 

-"“---Si 

of leggings, complete each man’s “turn Lt 

.^palTifrndlfofwrhST^^^^^^^^ 

ment including the rifle and Ton ^ i ® of the entire equip- 
Most of these aSle"T.n t.^^ Tf" is about 50 lbs, 

stances o^the servieeon which tLlmJs 

“r i« * “I: 

« a“rs afz‘/ 

t “fi? “-odd ». 

ase me Charge of powd er to such an extent that the barrel 

S.A. AmmnS&^BS, XIY conteTnaTm® 
nition and weighs 76 lb. 10 ox. (See § 6735 “ ti^oSge!,’- 
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would have to be made much thicker at the breech, and consequently the 
rifle would be heavier; besides, the r ecoi l," which is always a great d^^triment 
to accurate shooting, would be thereby considerably increased. It therefore 
became necessary to reduce the dianiefcer of the bullet and make it smaller,^ 
which means a small-bore *^nJ[e. There is a point beyond which it is not 
advisable to go in this Hireclion, as the bullet must have sufflcient destructive 
power, and also must not be so light as to be unduly deviated from its 
course by wind. 

The Lee-Metford rifle, which has a bore of '303 of an inch and carries 
a bullet 1*25 inch long, w'eighing 215 grains Av., seems to fulfil these re- 






quirements. The rifle shoots with great accuracy, and at 500 yards distance the /> ^ J 
culminating or highest point of the trajectory e^Iy covers a man standing.' ' ' ^ 
The rifto can be used as a single loader, and at the same time lias a store of 
ten cartridges in the magazine, to use at a crisis, such as a cavalry charge, in 
the final stages of the attack or defence, or a sudden rush of savages. The 
weight of the rifle is 0 lbs. 10 pzs. and it has a sword-blade bayonet 12 
inches long ; the muzzle velocity is 2,000 feet per second, and there is little 
or no recoil. The bullet is composed of lead and antimony, with an envelope 
of copper and nickel ; the explosive is called CordjUy which when exploded is 
.smokeless ; io rounds of such ammunition weigh 10 ozs. Both the rifle and 
the ammunition seejn to be thoroughly satisfactory. 


12.^ Segmental Transport 

Tlie regimental transport on service is for the purpose of 
carrying intrenching tools, ammunition, officers’ baggage, | 
spare boots, clothing niaterials, and all camp requisites 
besides two days’ rations^ for the battalion. ^^Jtpn the 
troops halt, the wagons are available for use under the 
director of transport in bringing up provisions, &c. to the ^ 
front. 

The transport allowed to a battalion that takes the field for home defence 
is 5 car ts (1 f or i ntrenching topis and 4 for ammunition"), and 4 wagons 
(each dm%\Ti by foiir^ horses) , S^^hprses, 2 mules for ammunition, and 17 
drivers. A subaltern is appointed transport 'officer and he lias a sergeant 
under him ; both are mounted on government horses. For service abroad 11 
wagons, are allowed including 3 for tents when needed. This necessitates 
an increase of horses and drivers to 58 and 32 respectively. There is also 
another mule allo'wed for medical panniers. 

^ Tiz. :-~One day’s current and one day’s preserved ration besides an extra 
day’s groceiy ration ; also the man carries theUnexpended part of Iiis day’s 
ration and an emergencv ration on his person (Field Armv Establishments, 

p. iob " ■ 

- With regard to the ammunition supply it may be said that the British 
allowance, namely 65 rounds per man, carried in the four battalic ns* carts is 
more than is providccTl'or b} any other nation. 
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a?he -H-agons, harness, &c., in excess of what the battalion may have in 
peace, arc issued on mobilization from the stores where the 1st and 2nd 
regimental equipment are kept, and are taken charge of by the staff trained 
to transport duty within the battalion. 

It is difficult to compare the regimental transport of the 
British infantiy with that of the armies on the continent as 
there all the battalions fonning the regiment (generally three 
in number) march together, and the regimental transport is 
for all of them— whereas in our service the transport as above 
given is for one battalion only. In continental armies, the 
regiments generally, having more or less permanent quarters 
are in charge of the whole plant of wagons, &c. at all times' 
and mobihzation is thereby facilitated. 

The transport for the purpose of carrydng officers’ 
camp equipment, and a day’s provisions is 
much the same as ours, but the numbers of vehicles depend 
on their capacity. The Austrians have only two-horse 
wagons (a few with tffiee horses abreast), and these livht 
wagons are probably an economy besides shortening the 
Austria the regimental transport is classifiAd in 
such a way! as to facilitate very much the orders for a march 
inasmuch as part of it carries what is of immediate necessity 

merely baggage which need 
ft f °my follow on. This common-sense arrangement is well worthy 
of mutation, and such a classification should become reon- 
lation and be observed in all tables for the other arms, as toU 
as for infantry, so that the troops should be aware of it. At 




of 4 bat- 

company ammunition wagOM .. Troop column. 

" 9J private sutler^s wagons . i ^ 
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present it is only referred to^ .academically in. Co.lQnel Eoth- 
welFs “Lectures on Stafi' Duties,. 1890/* page ^ 153,. and 
nowhere else, and not being regulation is, ignored. .' It would 
be well if at Kriegsspiel (war game) tbe figliting train at 
least were always on the board.'. 

13. Mohilizcdmu 

{u) When a battalion is mobilized for defenee^ h 'wM 
form part of the army corps, division, or brigade to which 
the station it is in at the time is told off. The battalion 
receives at the station where it is quartered its complement 
of army reserve men from the depot, and the extra arms and 
equipment necessary to complete its numbers to war estab- 
lishment, as well as ^ its cooking utensils and intrenching 
tools, and the vehicles in which they are carried/the harness, 
saddlery, &c.,all called the first regimental equipment, and 
kept ready at the ordnance store for the station. The pro- 
cedure as to obtaining horses and drawing the second regi- 
mental equipment is shown in Chapter XXIX. (mobilization) 
and in the “Mobilization Eegulations.” 

To one battalion in each brigade there is attached a 
machine gun detachment, consisting of one officer, one 
sergeant, and from eleven to sixteen rank and file, with two 
machine guns either drawn on wheels by eight horses or 
carried on eight pack animals. These men belong to the 
battalion but are in excess of tlie ordinary field establishment. 
As a tactical unit these guns are under the direct orders of 
the general commanding the brigade. 

(6) Mohilizatlon of the Foreign Battalion .' — As has been 
before said the peace establishment of all the battaEons 
serving in the Mediterranean, India, and the East, is nearly 
etpial to that of war establishment. They would not, there- 
fore, require many men to complete them (6 sergeants and 
79 rank and file is the actual increase). If ordered to 
be mobilized, it w'ould be necessary to prepare a draft at 
the depot, to embark to join the foreign battalion. This . 
would be composed of reservists. The transport and 
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equipment suitable to the country in which the troops were 
in ended to operate, would go with them or be collected at 
tile base of operations. 

Infantry in Brigade and Division} 

_ The detailed composition of the various imits-viz. the 
brigade, division, and army corps, will be found in ’the 
tables in appendix in connection with Chapter XXVIIT Tt 
maybe stated here that a brigade of infantry (as of any 
other am cavalry) is composed of that description of 
roops only, with such accessory establishments as are 

necessary foi* its maintenance. 

commands, -B-ith his staff of a brigade niaiorandaiflpS^ ' “®'l^-g®ueral 

arc a company of army service Se “eW jsSv anf ’ 

b^^ge. and^ a bearer company to attend on the sick IS ^underXn 
the brigade is m camp or marching tiiere is a field officer of^br,! 

dIrillTmTstflltkIn batalfoni in tu^f ^ advanced gi^Id 

.™f ST.T."Ltrs.“ t 

artiUery, and engineers. Its composition as to fiahtint’ f 
brigades of infantry as above, and besides a son, 7 ® “ usually 2 

batteries of field artmeiy (forming a brigade’divisfol mderl Ifolff , 
an ammunition column (also under the artillery) and a fieW ! ^ 

is usually doll by bri^d Js.™ outposts and guards, 

14.^ Inspection^ 

I'uhke the eavahy.the artilleiy.aiid the entEineers whirl 
are mspeeM ae to technical efScLcy by geSXffi'c™ „f 
then several bmnchee. the infantry look tor their inspections 

the battall^EqilEyi^lE iikeeted first to the veU-being of 

^ See TaWft.« 'TTr .flv.a . .V«:' ■ ■■ „ ' 
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Ererjthmg rekting to housing, clothing, feeding, book-keeping, includ- 
ing pay, nceounfcs, and all that is, called , interior economy’* is brought 
under review. If there is anything' in the IsuEomi*' oFthe regiment, on 
which so much depends, which is inimical to good order, or is a short- 
coming, it should then come, to. notice. Similarly if there are good customs 
springing up, they may be noted and their observance propagated elsewhere. 

The inspection Is direct^, secondly, to the technical dufctes of the 
infantry _ arm, the style and eorrectoess ol drill, the efficacy of the instruc- 
tion given to the battalion in field manceuTre, and in outpost and analogous 
duties, and also to proficiency in shooting (inusketry). The capacity of the 
non-commissioned officers is watclmd,' and., that of the officers in every 
respect tested and reported on. On these reports the future advancement of 
the officer depends. 

The formal inspection necessarily occupies more than one 
day, hut inspectim has a wider interpretation. ,A corps, under: 
tlie command of a general officer is said to be under his im 
spectioii and advice/’ functions which he exercises as often as 
lie has the oppoiTunity, and/ with improving facilities of com- 
nmnication, the opportunities tend to increase. Some of the 
important results of inspections are indirect, ix., work done 
in expectation of what will be called for. It will be seen 
from this review liow very much depends on the mode in 
whieli inspections are conducted, and the spirit in which they 
are received. , 

15.* Anmml Mmimmres and Field Training, 

The object of all the drill and training that the soldier 
undergoes is to make him fit to take the field before an enemy. 
The primary instruction is carried out by the infantry on 
their drill grounds, but it is most necessary that the trooi^s 
should be trained to work across a country, and further 
be lirouglit together for combing manceuviing during 
peace time; indeed it Is essential for success in modern 
warfare. The great difficulty in England has always been 
to obtain suitable grpuiid for thus exercising the troops. 
Tlie country sedecled should be varied by hills and woods 
with open and enclosed lands, so tliat every tactical 
experience may be gained by officers and men of all arms of 
the service. It must cover a considerable area, so as to allow 
space to admit of 2>ractical manoeuvring* and, moreover, it 

M 
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be in different p?n*ts of tlie conntiy, from j^ear to year, 
so ’that the officers employed may gain fresh experience. 
Nearly every year a part of the army at home is thus 
exercised, but only a part, and many officers remain who get 
no opportunity of sharing in inaiioeiivres or practising the 
leading of troops, while many units get little work beyond 
their barmck exercises. Owing partly to the location of 
the ban'acks, which have to be occupied whether con- 
veniently situated for iiistniction or not, the assembly of 
large bodies of the three arms is impeded ; but, though a 
tiniversal adoption of the annual manoeuvre system may be 
beyond reach, its partial realkatioii is still a great gain. 
Failing larger opportunities, operations in enclosed country, 
and even by one arm alone, have been found beneficial in 
stimulating military interest and knowledge. It is only by 
taking trouble— often through the initiative of officers — ^that 
the object of securing the advantage of field operations of 
some kind to all units can probably be best attained. 
Through a careful adaptation of means the need for ex- 
penditure of large sums of money can sometimes be avoided. 
In India manoeuvring camps are annually formed in each 
of the Presidencies, and it is quite the exception if a British 
battalion misses attending one or other of them. 

At home we made a good beginning with field manosuvres 
on the introduction of the modern system in 1871 - 2 , but in 
subsequent years a recurrence of minor wars intervened: 
later, the resumption of manceuvres became essential. 

The armies on the Continent are trained at manceuTres every autumn, and 
generally this instruction is given to every fraction of troops in each country. 
The generals in command have the disposal of a certain sum, and each, makes 
his own scheme for the manoeuvres in his^ district. *"The manoeuvres follow 
on tlie instmetion which each arm receives by itself in work in the open 
during the season. In every garrison the companies may be seen at an early- 
hour marching long distances into the country for field exercises. For the 
actual manoeuvres the brigades are assembled and exercised often one against 
the other, then the^tojsions, an^ lastly, perhaps, the army corps. The 
Prussian army wa« the first to set the example of this system. Other 
countries, warned by the experience of the desperate slaughter and suicidal 
defeat to which troops^ are exposed who are led by officers untrained to 
field operations, have all followed suit. In Germany, when they have 
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iiK#iN*T nr ciremitstauces admit, reserviin iiiaj be wdial up, axid tlie 

more or le?jx, iuiTC war equipments, but this is the exception; 
the urdin puint is that all should in some way be manueuvred. The troo])s 
.ire usually quartered in the villages and inarch long distances to reach 
them. On one or more nights of tlie (say), six, that the ojK^nitions last, 
the tn.M>p6 bivouac surrounded by straw sheltei-s, ■ 

'rhe large open spaces on the eSntinenti of Kiiitipe and in India, 
gr«‘atly fa«‘ilitato the ojqairt unities of practical inanauivrhig in eom]_mrison 
\uth the enclosed country of Great Britain and Ireland. There are, how- 
ever, some open spaces here and thert*, groiinc! ntjfc different from that 
on wlncli, in the event nf an invasion, engagements might take })iacc, and it 
would he quite j>ossibic to arrange very instructive maiKcinTes in differeut 
IMirts of tln^ kingdom. In Europe these manoeuvres take jdacu immediately 
ji%r linrvest, so that as little damage may be done as possible to tlie crops?, 
atici the furin<?rs are compensated for any real injury that may have been 
c'lused by the troops passing over them. In India the inanoeiivres take place 
ri u’iiig the cold weather, but the crops are then always off the land. 

]\Ioiiey spent in affording to our troops the Yaliiable ex- 
p.qqence which can alone he gained from held manauivres is 
money well spent, and it is satisfactory to observe the progress 
wliicli has recently been made in giving them rhis experience. 

16 .^ JRegimentid Institutes, 

Within tile last few years several new barracks have been 
erected in this country which for conifort, convenience, and 
sanitation present a remarkable improvement on the old ones, 
and are iniich appreciated by both ofSeers and men. The 
policy is generally to construct them at the larger stations, as 
at Aldershot and the Curragh, to facilitate the assemblage of 
all arms of the service together for tactical training. 

There are no men in the class of life from which soldiers 
are drawn who are so \vell accommodated as they are. The 
rooms are warm and comfortable, there are good ablution 
rooms and baths, each man has a clean bed with plenty of 
blankets in cold weather, three meals a day, and very 
freipient amusement provided for him. 

Tliere are many old barracks still extant, but a consider- 
able sum has been expended of late with the object of com- 
pleting them in modern requirements. 

Under the term ‘A'egimental institutes ” are embraced, 
under one management, what existed previously, and 
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notably since about 1865, under the names of regimental 
canteen and grocery shop, recreation room, and library. 

In erery bamek there are rooms set apart for the “ regimental institute ” 
whieh represents what in civil Hfe would be called a club. Its object is to 
supply the soldier with almost everything he maT require at moderate prices 
and to provide for his recreation and amusement. This institute is divided 
into two branches : — 

1st.— T^^refreshment department, including the canteen for beer the 
coffee-room for light refreshment, and the shop at which groceries ’ and 
other articles can be purchased — each separate from the others. 

2nd.~There^tionde£art^^ reading-rooms (some- 

tunes ^ with hilliard tables attached), libraries, skittle alleys, shooting 
galleries, theatre, &c. ® 

This institute is under the direct supervision and management of a 
committee of officers appointed bj the commanding officer. The jecond in 
command is generdly the president wit^ two captains (if possible) as 
members; besides this there is a sub-committee of three non-commissioned 
officers. There is a steward, who is (if possible) a pensioner (generallv 
some old colour-sergeant or quartermaster-sergeant who has been formerly 
in the regiment), he is assisted by other pensioners if they can be pro- 
cured, or if not, by soldiers from the ranks to act as waiters and shop- 
men. Any soldier or his wife may deal at the regimental shop, but to 
enter the recreation rooms a small monthly subscription, not exceeding m 
for sergeants, 4d, ior corporals, and 3d. for privates, is exacted. The 
reading rooms are provided with newspapers, periodicals, and magazmes, 
and attached to them generally is a circulating library belonging to 
government. Writing tables with pens, ink, and paper (free of charge) 
are usually also provided, and the rooms are comfortably furnished. Hot 
coffee in the ^rly morning, soup^ and supper in the evening, can be procured 
at a very moderate charge. ^ 

The canteemis a «weU conducted beer shop,’'® and as such, it must of course 

ffi O-f ofter branches of <hc institute, and also in tlie 
support of games and sports, and other objects of approved utility for the 
men at large ; (see p. 152 as to appKcation of this fund in aiding the comfort 
and coDvemenco of the sick in hospital— a worthy object). 

In fact the army, without knowing it, has been for nearlv 30 rears in 
the enjoyment of what, it i., believed, is best knonm to the inblic' as the 

’’I of liquor are 

employed, under careful supervision, for the good of the community^ There 

IS hardly any detachment station, however small, where the officer^ do not 

parTiSn" ' 

The fund arising from eanteea profits is very u sefully applied in supple- 
2 “ 8iren free of charge. 
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minting tbe subscript ions wbieli oiBcers' make to further , regimental sports. 
The favourite games of the British- soldier are crickefc and.'foothalL Everj 
battalion has clubs to which, m.aiij belong. The men nsuallj .pay small 
aiibscription, and an -officer is; appointed- to take charge of the funds. 
Fnder orclinarv circumstances a day^ is fi.xed,, ■ frequently ' on „the anni- 
versary of some action in which the corps has borne a prominent parfj for 
what are called “ regimental sports.** These consist of all sorts of athletic 
extnviscs, such as running, jumping, lifting weights, putting shot, and 
tuniing out in marching order, for which prizes are given. There are 
usually a number of competitors for each event, and this meeting is looked 
forward to with considerable interest. 

Employment m Trades, 

III the new barracks provision has been made for regi- 
meiital workshops, not only to enable the pioneers to carry 
on their trades, but also with a view to inducing soldiers in 
the ranks to assist them, or to learn a trade which may be 
useful to them on their return to civil life when transferred 
to the reserve. The workshops are placed under the super- 
vision of an officer, and in charge of the pioneer sergeant, 
whose duty it is to seek out workers, and bring them to the 
shops to w’ork during their leisure hours. If capable work- 
men can be found they are employed by the Eoyal Engineers 
in the repair of the barracks they occupy, and also in other 
military work, for which they may be suited, and for which 
they are paid. 

Every encouragemeni is given to the men to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of learning a trade, but at present they are very slow to avail them- 
selves of it. The policy of encouragement of learning trades has been kept in 
view for many years. Circumstances militate against its^ success at home, 
where soldiers are very young and their time is much occupied. Abroad it has 
better prospects. In India, at ail the largo stakons, every year there is a 
“soldiers* indiistriaT exhibition’* at which is exhibited work done in the 
regimental shop's during the year. Substantial money prizes are offered for 
the best work in the various departments, and some very creditable work is 
usually produced. All the articdes are offered for sale and, after deducting a 
small percentage for expenses and the price of material, the pi^ofits are given 
to tlie workers. The Indian government gives a grant of money annually 
for the prizes. ' ’ 

There are in every battalion tailors* and shoemakers* shops, to make and 
repair garmenis and boots j any capable man can work in these shops, and 
thereby gain extra wages. The clerks in the various offices also gain con- 
siderable experience in conducting correspondence and in clerks* work 
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ly. It may be said, therefore, that eveiy opportunity is given to any 
disposed to improve himself in the trade he maybe acquainted with, 
am one he^ may fancy, thus enabling all soldiers to become better 
I earn a living in civil life on passing to the reserve than tliey were 


18 .^' Fnrlougli, 

In England, from the :^_th October to the 14tli March, 
P.®? of the effective strength of the non- 

Qinissioned officers and men of a battalion are permitted to 
.'e “ furloughs,” i.e., leave of absence for a month or six 




The^- can take with them their clothing, greatcoats, and waist belts and 
the railway companies have of late consented to gi-ant them a return ticket 
r go, for single fare, a privilege which hasbeeu much 

apprnimed. Ibey receive an advance of pay, and an aUowance of 6d a 
day^n heu of rations, during the time they arc granted leave to be abseSt 
ior shorter periods of W of absence, not exceeding a week, “passes => 
are granted by officer commanding companies to well-conducted soldiers 

sigmd by the commanding oificer are also granted to coipSIkls and\-elh 
conducted privates with good conduct badges to remain out of their quartei 
^™i“iS® ‘"‘tSeants can remain out until this hour without'speoW 


19.* Married Roll. 

Every corps has its 
on this establishment i 
money in lieu, and certain privileges 
allowances when the husband 

i 'tJ C relief, &c. 

r y* f/ . establishment allows SO per cent 

rank and file'to he man 


! tmn'ied estaUishnient, and the families 
are given quarters with fuel, or lodging 

* as to rations ; separation 

is away on duty ; free passage 
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Tims die policy is, ' to make', satisfactory provision for 
superior non-comnussioned officers and sergeants in respect 
of marriage, and to keep., it witliiii strict iimits as to rank 
and tile, wliose re-engagement in army service it is not 
sought to encourage (see also p. 102). Indeed it woxildseem 
more logie^rl to let all sergeants married and to reduce 
the immhers allowed amongst other ranks, whose continu- 
iince in service with the colours is not so much desired. 

The claas formerly known as “married without leave 
were and are a tivuihle and discredit to the army ; the proper 
place for a man who is married, for whom there is no ro^nn in 
the establishment, is with the reserve. 

20. Local (Impeeial) Ineantby in Colonies. 

(a) West India Regiment,— YIm West India Eegiment is 
composed of two battalions, and a depot located at Eiiigston, 
Jamaica. One battalion is on serpee in the West Indies, 
with headquarters at Jamaica, and <ml on the West Coast of 
Africa, with lieadqiiarters at Sierra Leone. 

This regiirient has hitherto niaintained its old “ regular'' 
organization ; and is on the same footing as to officers EvS a 
regiment of the line, so that an officer once posted to it would, 
unless he exeliauges or is specially transferred, serve his whole 
career therein. 

Tiie establishment is, in officers, a very strong one — viz., ! 
5 lieutenant-coloimls, 6 ma.jors, 17 captains, 42 lieutenants, ; 
and IS second lieiitenants. Thus the junior ranks exist in ^ 
much larger proportion to the senior than is the case in the 
line, there being, in the West India regiment, 60 subalterns 
to 28 captains and field officers, and in the line 30 subalterns 
to 22 of the higher ranks. The battalion in the West Indies 
numl)ers 1011 of all ranks, that in Africa 912, and the depOt 
300 . A number of the stafi' sergeants are white, the mass of 
the non-commissioned officers and men are coloured, and are 
recruited in the West Indies, chiefly in Jamaica. 

The men are partially instructed and have practice as 
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Africt!™^ required, on tlie West 

(6) Hong Kong Regiment.-The Hong Kong re-iment is 
oSTe Indian Bative°infantry 

L battal^ in command of 

mandmg companies, one being subadar-major and senior 
tant^ 0 cer, and 9 jemadars, including an assistant adju- 

The establishment is similarly composed to that of a 

aie called havildars, and corporals naiques. Of these tlie 
company has o havildars, C naiques. besLs 2 buglers 

n the foimation of the regiment in 1892 all the British 
officers hrst posted to it belonged to the Indian staff corps 
but for the future, officers of the British sendee are to be 
ronsidered eh^ble. They would be appointed for a term of 
hve years, subject to extension if necessary. The native 
ranks are enlisted tea term of five years with the oplit 
ofor|-|ngagmg on entering tlie fifth year of service, if ap- 

gmued to the men on oompletioii of 21 years’ 3enice°Vhe 
no„.eomm,ss.„ned offleers .Sd Vani end Be get «feSd ml 

nati™ oUrpToj.” a*L°h wit^^^lTlnlr’' 
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21. Eoyal Mabine Lighiv Infantby., 

The whole of the Eoyal Marine forces are paid on the 
JTaval vote and are at the entire disposal of the Admiralty. 
The infantry are grouped in three divisions at Portsmouth, 
Piyinoutli, and Chatham, The depot is at Walnier, where all 
recruits join and are trained pretty thoroughly before joining 
their divisions, the course lasting about a year, and including 
instruction in gunnery. 

Ofhcers and men are drafted from the divisions to serve 
on lK.)ard ship in detacliments as required ; when thus afloat 
tliey are under tlieXaval .Diseipline Act. When serving ashore 
they are under the Arniy Act, and, for discipline, are under 
the general officer commanding the military district, and are 
exercised by him at drill and manoeuvres in common with the 
rest of the troops under his command, so far as circumstances, 
and the exigencies of the military training under Admiralty 
orders, |:H3niiit. As regards pay, interior economy and iiispec- 
^Yery kind the Eoyal Marines have their own regu- 
lations, enforced through the Deputy Adjutant- General, Eoyal 
independently of the general officer commanding the 
military district. 

Vi hen on active service the Eoyal Marines are frequently 
employed on shore in companies or battalions, and are then, for 
the time being, brigaded with other land forces, or are other- 
wise disposed in coiimion with the rest of the regular troops. 
For the Boyal Alarine Artillery see Chapter XII., and for 
supply of oflicers see Cffiapter XVI^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mounted Infantry. 

From the days of Alexander to those of Kapoleon the crea- 
tion of a force of infantry-possessing the steadiness, the 
solidity, and the weapons of the highly trained foot soldier— 
yet capable of making rapid marches, has been the ambition 
of every gieat commander. Xo victory can be made complete, 
secured, no retreat effectively protected without 
.co-operation of iiifantiy. The power and effect of 
cavalry acting alone has in all ages been found to be evan- 
e.scent without the co-operation of infantry to enable them 
to reap the reward of victory or to save the defeated from 
total rout. ^ The real difficulty has always been to obtain an 
infantry which shall have the requisite power of locomotion, 
and some of the mobility of 
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the face of an active native enemy o|>erating on the inter- 
iniiiable sands nf Egypt or the Sudan, the monotonous 
rolling grass plains of South Africa, or the sultry forests and 
swamps of Ilurma. European soldiers on foot alone cannot 
eonteiiil against such an enemy when it is a question of 
guarding from surprise, of making a rapid advance, or of 
completing a victory. Necessity has therefore compelled 
tiiich of our commanders in turn to improvise vn the spot 
as best he couh! some species of extra mobile infaiitrj", 
mounted u]jt)n ponies, horses, camels, or other animals suited 
to the climate and country. 

Idle irnportauce of a mpidly moving mounted force, 
eijuipped and armed as infantry, had been overlooked, in 
spite of the experiences in the Napoleonic wars, until the 
commencement of the War of Secession in America. The 
Americans, having no repressive military traditions to hamper 
them, evolved the organimtion and employment of amounted 
force, wliicl], suited to the physical characteristics of the 
country, combined the action of a rapidly nioving infantry 
with the utmost iriobilitv of cavalry. It may fairly be said 
that the early successes of the Southern armies w’ere due to 
the excellence of their horsemen, and on the other hand that 
the collapse of the Confederate army under General Lee and its 
suiTender at Appommatox court house was mainly due to the 
enterprise, vigour, and power of the northern mounted troops. 

Reading aright the lessons of the American xvar, leading 
military opinions in this country have long acknowledged 
the importance of this new departure on the part of the 
Americans, and have recognized that Avhile modern cavalry 
must 1>e trained to act on foot if Required, effective fire action 
can nerev be expected from cavalry trained as such. Our 
own regulations do nut contemplate that cavalry should 
at tern pi to carry on a long continued fight with firearms. 
Dismounted cavalry can never be expected to compete on 
equal terjus witli hifantry unless the present system of 
training and equipment of the cavalry is radically changed, 
to the probable detriment of its efficiency as cavalry. 
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Amongst Europ- - 
lowed the American lead 
tactics. While the Briti 
and tactics common to 
liussia excepted, a small 
line has been so 
great ' 

of locomotion rz~- 
o peSte' mtblhe" c avalry— tbiia ^ 
advantage of the aS^ional fire 
success and renown to the American 
1802 - 65 . 

Our existing r ‘ 
hereafter, besides 
co-operating with 
a small nucleus of picked 
it as scouts or 
with the r'-'-— 

The following 


pean nations the liussians alone have fol- 
- ,J, as regards cavaliy equipment and 

the British cavalry has held to the training 
nmon to all the great European powers, 

■ ^ small proportion of the infantiy of the 
_ organized and trained that, while capable of 
expaimion m numbers, it can be supplied with the 

-- ^ necessary to enable it to co- 

® gi'^^lng to a cavalry force the 

y; c power which brought such 

1 cavalry leaders in 

■s system, which will be more fully explained 
—A providing a force of infantry capable of 
cavalry, gives to each infantry battalion 
^ I men who can, if required, act wuth 
oiderhes, mounted or otherwise provided 
requisite means of locomotion. 

of in view in the introduction 

of mounted infantry as an accepted, though not a permanently 
embodied portion of the British army.i ^ 

! l.-To provide a force of infantry which shall be capable 
of co.operatmg with cavalrj^ and horse artillery 

■; when required. ^ 

; 2-To provide as many infantry battalions as possible 
, ^ vith a nucleus of selected officers and men trainp^ 
to act as rapidly moviiio- inffi 
j oil colonial expeditions, campaigr 

! ^ countries, or otherwise. 

Experience warns i ' 

organized body of mounted i' 
horses, the time occupied in t 
pievents the proper training o 
for the carefurperformau 
It is moreover found that s ufficient knowled 


US agaiimt^ setting up a permanently 
If provided with 
■nd manipulation 
Ip their infantry 
alone they exist. 
Ige of riding and 

and Field Service Manual for Mounted 
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horse maiingemeiii can be gained in a comparatively short 
poi ifnl uf training without ineiiiTing fcbe tmnecessary expense 
of a peniifuieiitly nioinited force. Infantry soldiers who are 
pennauently associated with horses must in the ordinary 
course of nature speedily lose their identity as simple foot 
stdiliers. 

British infantry have repeat edij been employed as moiinted infantry 
during the present c«ntury. The Camel Corps- organised ' by Sir Charles 
Xapier, from infantry detaehments, took a leading part in the conquest of 
Scinde. A similarly organized force under Sir John Boss performed equally 
splendid work during the Indian Mutiny, \rhi1e a small body of infantrj^ 
mounted on ponies, organized and commanded by Captain Havelock (now 
General Sir Henry Havcioek-Allan) finally dispersed in a few days the 
mutineers in the Sliahahad district, who had successfully defied the efforts 
of a large body of infantry and cavalry for many weeks. In South Africa, 
raotmtetl infantry played a conspicuous part during the war operations of 
187S-79-81. In Egypt, during tlie campaigns of 1882, 188-1, 1885, and more 
recently in Burma, mounted infantry provided either with horses, small 
ponies, or camels, have borne no inconsiderable part in the achievement of 
success in the field. 

It was not until Febraary, 1888^ that the necessity of 
training infautry during peace as mounted infantry upon a 
recognized system was officially acknowledged. Directions 
were then issued for the organization and training of a 
limited number of companies of mounted infantry, composed 
of detnclimeiits from different infantry regiments serving in 
the I'nited Kingdom, and an organization suitable to the 
given conditions was drawn up by Major (now Colonel) 
Hutton, to whom the conduct of the system thus initiated 
was given. A force of mounted infantry thus organized 
would be available for whatever means of locomotion the 
necessities of the campaign, or the physical characteristics 
of the country, might render most desirable. It was con- 
sidered that men trained to ride horses and to horse manage- 
ment would he readily suited to the care and manipulation 
of mules, camels, waggons, carts, or cycles. It was moreover 
obvious that for colonial expeditions or campaigns, horses or 
ponies would be the most probable, as weU as the most 
suitable, means of conveyance. The training of all detach- 
ments selected for mounted infantry has therefore been 
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expense in tlie initial experiments, the training was at &st 
conducted during the winter months only, upon a small 
immher of horses lent_ by several cavalry regiments during 
the furlough season, when they could be most easily spared 
without interfering with the cavaliy training. The organiza- 
tion and training thus begun, proved so successful that it was 
eventually decided in 1891 to persevere with it and to 

cobs for the 

purpose, and thus gradually to make the mounted infantry 
independent of any assistance on the part of the cavalry in 
regard to horses. 

In this manner, by degrees, a system of organization has 
been built up at Aldershot, which, with little expense and 
ivithout adding to the existing cadres of the army, provides 
the ^ companies of mounted infantry recfuired either for a 
foreign expedition or for home defence. The whole 
campaigning equipment necessary for ejght companies is kept 

at that station, and the whole 
tlm horses^ necessary upon a national emergency, have 
been duly regmteml by the remount department. Effective 
machine guns have yet to he supplied and a system of 
instruction in their use has still to be arranged. The 
following is the system of organization and training to which 
reference has been made and which is now laid down for 
mounted infantry in aU parts of the Empire 

A small but complete detachment of one officer and 32 
noii-rammissioned officers and men, is furuiihed from each of 
certain selected infantry battalions. Each detachment thus 
composed, forms OM-fourth of a company and is so organized 
that it can be used, either independently as a small unit in 
itself, or, in conjunction with three other detachments, as a 
complete company. 

A sample of the company organization is given below.^ 


See also the Eegulations for Mounted Infantry, 1st January, 1880. 
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CAPTAIN- ■ 


- BN. 




- COMMANDING. 


Detail of No. company, Mounteb Infantry. 


Ik'tail ot' li 
Company in the 
fieW. 


1 

Ak i 


•S eu ! 
ft ^ ! 


s| 


: 5S5.' 

I : 


lleiiiarks. 


Major or Captain... 

i 

... : V 


■ . 



1 i Attaehcd, 

Lioutenants 

Lt.— 

I 

Lt.— 

1 

Lt.~ 

; . 1 

Lt.— ■ 

i 

4.^ 

Company sergeant- 

i ■ 

i 





. ■/ 

major 


• *« 

... 1 ... 


... 

... 

1 

1 

Sergeants 


1 

... 1 2 

... 

1 1 


1 

Si'' 

Coi’porals 


2 

... j . 1 

.. 

1 2 


i 

6 : ■ ■ . 

Serg:eant-farriers 




... 




22 2 Will be detailed 

Shoeing-smiths ... 

... 

i 

... I 1 

... 

' i 


i 

4 from the cavalry 

Buglers ' ... 


... 1 ... 


i 1 


1 

2 reserve on mo- 

Privates 

24 

25 

... 

1 24 


24 

97 bilization. 

Dismounted men, ' 









servants, <fec 

2 

... 

i 


1 


1 

.5-1 

Cooks and wagon- ' ... 









men 

1 

... 

1 


!■ 1 

... 

2 

^ 1 

Saddler , ... 

1 







i ! 

Total 

33 


33 


32 

. 1 

S3 

133 j 


Companies thus organized and trained can be amalgamated 
and formed into battalions when required, and provided with 
whatever form of locomotion may best suit the requirement 
of the campaign. 

The unit furnished from each infantry battalion, while 
sufficient in itself as the nucleus of a larger body if required, 
is not so considerable in number as to cause serious incon- 
venience to the battalion from which it is drawn if on the 
peace establishment, and it is certain that upon a general 
mobilization of the reserves the withdrawal of so small a 
detachment for mounted infantry duties, would not affect 
the general efficiency of the infantry battalions. 

The course of training lasting some two and a half months^ 
consists of instruction in riding, stable duties, infantry drill 
in single rank adapted for mounted service, and field-firing. 
The shoeing-smiths, saddlers, and transport drivers, receive 
their training as such under special arrangements. The 
whole of the drill and instruction is given personally by the 
officers themselves, and the course of training entails much 
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hard work and assiduous attention on the part of all ranks. 
At its termination a printed parchment certificate is given 
to eacli man stating his proficiency in riding ” stable-duties ” 
mounted infantry duties,” and “ general remarks.’’ These 
certifiaites are much prized and are of value in getting 
employment for the recipient after his discharge, as groom, 
stableman, helper, &c. 

Two hundred and four officers and 3,670 KC.O.’s and 
men have passed through the courfses of instruction at the 
training centres established at jy.dershot, the Cunugh, and 
ShorncMe, between Feb. 1888 and Dec. 1892, and many 
officers of the militia, volunteers, and colonial forces are 
included in this number. Service in the mounted infantry 
is very popular with all ranks and, as a rule, no difficulty is 
found in obtaining the best men, who possess the necessary 
qualifications and in other respects adequately represent their 
own regiments, to volunteer for a corps formed for special and 
arduous duty. Companies of mounted infantry have been simi- 
larly organized as instructional cadres and now exist in Egypt, 
Soutli Africa, and Burma. In India also, arrangements 
have been carried out for the instruction of small detach- 
ments of infantry in riding and stable duties wherever local 
conditions admit. 

Appended is a table showing the authorized organization 
and establishment for war of a mounted infantry battalion.^ 

The principles of the system, the organization, and the 
training, briefly given above, are equally applicable to the 
organization and maintenance of whatever mounted infantry 
might have to be raised under the exigencies of any 
campaign or local expedition. A pair of cord breeches 
and a pm^of putties are the only articles of clothing 
to be added to those of the infantry soldier, while for 
equipment, a wamtbelt bandolier, for the carriage of 
his ammunition, is the only special article required. 
It must always be borne in mind that mobile infantry 


* See appendix. 
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wlietlier called mounted infantry, or cyclists have one and tlie 
same duty to perform and' that their mismi cTSire is identical. 
The essential fact to be impressed on all is that they are and 
are to remain infantry, and that the means of locomotion 
provided by horses, ponies, camels, or mechanicalcontrivances, 
to give them an increased mobility, are merely as the means 
to the end of their more effective service as infantry. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Horse Supply. 

1. Introductory. 

It is manifest that unless a theatre of war be of a quite 
exceptional character, horses are indispensable to an army for 
its cavalry, artillery, and transport. This requirement may be 
reckoned under three counts— viz., (1) horse supply for the 
ordinary establishment, wherewith in peace to train the army ; 
(2) that to complete the army to war strength on mobiliza- 
tion ; and (3) that to make good the waste duiing war. 

British interests have often suffered from failure in 
providing each of these items. As to the first the Crimean 
war may be cited. The army took the field with an inadequately 
5 ^'^6 absence of any trained transport 
°°?P®_yas a slm more lamentable defect. As to the second 
the difficulties attendant on any rapid expansion have always 
been apparent— notably so recently as 1882 on the embark- 
ation of an ariny corps for Egypt ; and, as to the third, the 
ellington (Peninsular) despatches show that commander’s 
difficulties : " it is inconceivable how fast the horses of both 
cavalry and artillery fall off,”^ and, “the brigade of heavy 
cavalry, which has not yet done a day’s duty, is obliged to 
leave here nearly 100 horses. . . I hope therefore you vdll 
send us the remounts as fast as you can.’’® As a general illus- 
tration, however, of the straits to wliich an army maybe reduced 
from want of horse.s, the condition to which our army in the 
Crimea was brought may be instanced. General Sir John 
Adye wrote, in “A Eeview of the Crimean War, 1859 ” :— 

The eonunissariat land transport had dwindled down at one time to 
httle more than 300 animus ; and the sea transport had been also temporarily 
deranged by the gale. Owing to this terrible state of affairs, the troops could 
not recewe proper food j the clothing they so urgently required could not be 
CMS-^lPPjromjBa^Iaya . the huts to shelter them rema ined on boaraTsEp 

' Welliagton to Castlereagh, 22. 6, 1809. 


® Ibid, 27, 6. 1809. 
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urgent want?, eould not becoiiTeyedtocamp. ' The result was that the troops, 
suffering from overwork, exposure, night, marches,. short rations, indifferent 
shelter, and insufficient clothing, fell siek in such overwhelming numbers, 
that in January, 1855, of the infantry before Sebastopol the sick in the 
Crimea amounted to about 4,000 j the siek at Scutari and elsewhere, 8,000 3 
total, 12,000. The effective for duty at the time hardly equalled that amount* 
Tlie deaths in the army amounted to. 0,248^men in .the seven winter months, 
not including those killed in action 

‘‘ General Canrobert most generously afforded assistance by lending mule 
litters. The siek were also conveyed to Balaclava on cavalry horses and in 
artillery wagons, though both conveyances were ill adapted for the purpose.*' 
‘‘ 500 cavalry horses wore employed daily in Pecember carrying up pro- 
viswns, as were also large fatigue parties of the infantry at Balaclava through- 
out the winter. . . . Knowing that want of proper supervision was one 

cause of the casualties among the transport animals, Lord Haglaii, on the 
arrival of 2o0 Spauisli mules, placed them under the charge of officers and 
non-commissioned officers of cavalry. A cargo of buffaloes in the same way 
were, when landed, superintended and cared for by artillerymen. Thus various 
means w'ere adopted to mitigate the evil. In conclusion, the best practical 
proof of the importance of this branch of an army's equipment, is afforded by 
the following detail of the land transport corps when peace was signed . — 

English and native drivers . . 14,000 /* •' 

Animals .. ,, , ... 28,000 -j' 

Waggons ,, * .« 800 ' 

Carts .. ,* .. .. 1,000 

“ When the war began the department was represented by the expressive 
figure—O.*’ 

In another passage Sir J olin shows that : — 

“ The commissariat transport of the army on landing at Old Eort con- 
sisted of about 70 mule carts. A certain nxunber of arabas drawn by oxen or 
camels were seized in the neighbouring villages. Soon after our arrival at 
Balaclava, and from time to time, Air. Eilder (Commissaiy-General) received 
large supplies of the pack animals which had been left behind at Yama. 
Some hundred animals were also purchased early in the winter at Eupatoria.. 
Hard work, inclement weather, want of shelter, and irregular supplies of 
forage caused immense losses. But it will he seen that the transport of the 
army, such as it w^as, consisted rather of a miscellaneous collection than of an 
organized corps j and this was a radical defect,” 

“ The newspaper at the time alluded to, considered that a waggon 

train could be organized in a fortnight, or could be settled with contractors 
in ten minutes ; but such remarks are loose, inconsistent, and pregnant with 
error. Ko greater mistake can be committed than to suppose that military 
arrangements thus admit of being improvised 5 none requite more careful pre- 
paration, and the general of an army is only hampered by attaching to Ms forces 
undisciplined corps, whether for transport or any other purposes. Mere 
expenditure of money cannot redeem the neglect of previous preparation. * 

And it was not the action of individuals that was at fault 
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ill occasioning these disasters, but the inadequacy of the 
system, for which the country itself was responsible. Sir 
J. Adj e, to emphasize this, quotes a speech made after the 
war by General Peel 

“ I cannot ape with the noble lord at the head of the GoTemment, that 

, *1® House can be wasted by inquiries into the causes of the 

calamities which occurred in the Crimea. How Sir, I have always attemnted 
to remodel bad systems mstead of attacking the individuals who liad to wort 

* * ■ ■ ^ I'be chief cause was vour commencement of 

a great war with little means. . 

2. Orgawkation of the Memmmt Ser vice. 

^ The subject of horse supply will be dealt with under two 
prineijial heads or conditions, viz. 

(a) that during peace, and (6) that for war ; whilst each of 
these wffl be again considered with regard to the supply at 
home and in the Colonies. It is not pi’oposed here to touch 
on the question of horse supply for India, which is one for the 
Indian government exclusively to deal with. 

(a) Supply clurmg peace.— Oi the numbers of the two 
classes of riding and draught horses required during peace 
time, about two-t hird s are riding and one-third draught, 
whilst for active service at least one-aird'of the whole 
number should be suitable for ridingr the proportion re- 
quired for draught or pack purposes rising, owing to the 
exigences of transport, tolwo-thirds of the whole number. 

During peace time the following branches require horses 
for saddle, draught, and pack purposes, viz. : 


Houfiejholcl Cavalty 

Cayalij of the line, including'CavairV 
depdt at Canterbury, R.M. College 
and M.M. Police , . 

Boyal Artillery (Horse and Pield) • , 
Royal Engineers . , 

Infantry Transport . . 

Mounted Infantry . . , ] 

Army Bervice Corps , . 

Auxiliary train establishments 

Total 


Riding. 

1 Draught. 

Pack. 

Total. 

825 

. 

•• 

•• 

825 

?,014 

2 1 


7,016 

1,587 

2,686 1 

173 

4,446 

126 

249 ; 

20 

395 

80 

106 1 

104 1 

290 

289 

.. 

' 

289 

323 

916 i 

72 

1,311 

•• 

600 j 

65 

665^ 

10,244 

4,569 1 

434 

15,237 
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I£i^farleaL — Under tlie old system of supply during peace time, the 
ofiicers commanding caTalry regiments made tbeir own arrangements for the 
replacement of castings and other casualties j the Eoyal Artillerj' had an 
odh^er called the Inspector and purchaser of horses, appointed for that duty 
in England, with a small depot at Woolwich, whilst the senior officer com* 
manding the Eoyal Artillery in Ireland, made his own arrangements, with 
a small staff at liis disposal for the purpose, for the purchase of remounti 
.there; the purchasing , of horses for theBoyal Engineers was. conducted 
for the Deputy Adjutant-Oenera!, Eoyal Engineers, by the inspector and 
purchaser of horses for Eoyal Artillery ; the horses for the Army Sendee 
Corps were passed in by a committee of officers of the corps temporarily 
assembled. Veterinary examination, excepting in the case of the Eoyal 
Artillery, which had a special officer for the purpose, was in each case con- 
ducted by the veterinary officer who happened to be attached to the corps. 
The inspector and purchaser of horses of the Eoyal Artillery, specially 
appointed for the purpose, received the pay and allowances of his rank; 
and lie, and all officers commanding cavalry regiments, received anydlow'anoe, 
to cover all expenses of travelling for themselves or their veterinary surgeons, 
of £l'per horse for every animal purchased. Of the officers recognized as con- 
cerned with the purchase of horses, tie only one who w^as specially selected 
for the task, and the only one who held any staff at disposal for the care of 
remounts, was the inspector and purchaser for the Eoyal Artdlery, 

These arrangements were defective in that no one authority on the 
part of the War Office got to know what was the proper value in the market 
of the various classes of horses required, nor where they were procurable; 
and that a much higher price had to be paid for the remounts by purchasing 
officers than need have been the case. G-reat clashing of interest amongst 
various purchasers was apparent in the fairs and markets, and this became 
so excessive that officers purchasing for regiments at last placed nearly all 
their business in the hands of a few dealers, who ruled the market ; a method 
obviously inconvenient and undesirabTe. 

The evil of a want of system continually made itself manifest on the 
outbreak of war, or the threatening of any small operation ; it then became 
necessary at once to stop these personal arrangements with individuals, and 
usually, a War Office committee was fdrmed of which the Inspector-General 
of Cavalry was president, with the purchaser of horses for Eoyal Artillery 
and Eoyal Engineers, the principal veterinary surgeon, and other mounted 
officers as members. Delay was caused in assembling these War Office 
committees, valuable time being lost in mapping out districts and in getting 
the details to work, whilst friction and opposition were apparent. 

The effect of this want of organization of the horse supply of the army cul- 
minated a few years ago, when about 250 horses were required, within a few 
weeks, wherewith to mount newly appointed cadres of infantry transport. 
Kot knowing where to turn for this small number of horses, apidication was 
made by the War Office to some of the large railway companies to learn if 


&c., for barrack fatigues, supplying water, and for Eoyal Engineer works. 
In some stations they are the property of government ; in Egypt and the 
Cape they are attached to regimental units for barmck and camp duties. 
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they could allow tlieir purcliaseps to supply these wants j the answer was in 
the negative; application was then made to the Eoyal Artillery; the re- 
mounts were furnished, and all were at work within the prescribed time. 

A change was made in 1887, when the Secretary of State 
for War decided to establish a new system of horse snpjply for 
the army. He abolished the purchasing through indi\ddual 
officers and by corps, and made arrangements that the replace- 
ment of the annual percentage of horses becoming non- 
effective through castings and other causes should be effected 
by an army remount department at the War Office, conducted 
by an Inspector-General of Eemounts, who was to have under 
his direction a staff of assistants, and two remount depots, at 
Woolwich and Dublin. Further, he introduced a system of 
, registration of horses in peace for purchase on emergency. 

The staff of the Inspector-General was fixed at : — 

3 Assistant Purchasing Officers. 

1 Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General at headcxiiarters. 

2 Staff Captains. 

2 Captains and Quartermasters Army Service Corps. 

3 Veterinary Officers. 

Besides the duties of purchase and supply, and the super- 
intendence of the remount depots, the inspector-general of 
remounts is charged with the business of the inter-regimental 
exchange and casting of horses ; the registration of horses for 
purposes of mobilization; and, finally, the preparation of 
annual estimates for the above services and the payment of 
and accounting for the money. 

By this constitution of an army remount department with 
a responsible officer to conduct the duties, there was established 
during time of peace at army headquarters a properly organ- 
ized body to carry out the duties of purchasing which had 
previously been performed by corps, or on the outbreak of 
war by hurriedly assembled committees. 

These changes were commenced and carried out in 1887 
and 1888.^ 


^ See the foUowmg : 0.0. 172 of 1887, A.O. 202 of 1888, A.O. 619 of 
3888 ; also Allowance Regulations, sect. 20. 
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FMrekase. — Ordinary remounts are purelmsed from rising 4 years to 
rising 7 years, and between 15 bands 2 inches and 16 hands high ; they are 
classitied as riding or clranght, according to the work for which they may be 
best fitted. They are sent ,to corps either direct or after retention at the 
depots, as conTenient. 

Castmff.f. — Taras.' 13 to Wa^ Sect. XI., Queen’s Begulations, as amended 
by A.0. 184 of 1892, deal with the question of the easting and sale of horses 
and mules the property of the government. . . 

The occurrence of casualties, whether from casting or other causes, 
amongst the horses or mules of a regiment, battery, or corps, is at once 
reported by the Officer Commanding to the Adjutant-General, and the 
replacement is made by the inspector-general of remounts, who arranges 
for animals to be told off from oiie of the remount depdts, or purchases 
specially to fill the Taeancy. The annual replacement of horses is ordinarily 
estimated at ten per cent, of the total effectm> establishment of units, to 
meet deaths, transfers, or castings. 

On reference to the estimates laid before Tarliament annually, it will be 
seen that not including regiments, etc., in India, and exclusive of officers’ 
horses, the total number of army horses of all classes belonging to mounted 
corps in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, has been as follows : — 


1882-83. 1887-88. 1892-93. 

13,478 14,271 .. 15,396 

To replace non-effectives and complete vacancies the following remounts 
have been purchased^ 

1882-83. 1887-88. 1892-93 

1,346 1,751 1,623 

The purchase of these was estimated at the following rates : — 

1882-83. 1887-88. 1892-93. 

£60,700 . . £86,500 . . £82,500‘2 


(5) Supply for war , — Hitherto the peace remount has been 
treated of ; the war remount has now to be considered. Under 
the head, '' supply in peace,” has been shown, in its place in 
order of time, the origin of the constitution of the existing 
horse supply department under the inspector-general of 
remounts; but, as will have been seen, by the mention of 
Eegistration of Horses” in the enumeration of that officer’s 


^ The old condition of purchasing army remounts ■was estimated for in 
1887-88, and changed during this period. 

2 Includes the cost, £7,000, for registering 14,000 horses for the reserve 
at a fee of 10^, a horse, wlucli has been arranged for out of savings from 
other sources. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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duties, its fimctious are of importauce in relation to prepara- 
tion for war. The table annexed shows at a glance the horses 
maintained bj the combatant units ill peace, and those that 
Avould be required for war, under the several heads of — 



Eafcablisliinents. ' ■ 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Feace. 

Homo 

Defence. 

vCamlry , ■' .. 

Boyal Artillery (meluding ajnmnnition 

7,868 

7,468 

columns) .. .. ». 

4,288 

9,668 

Boyai Engineers . , . . . . , • . . i 

39(J 

l,a53 

Infantry Transport .. .. .. .. 

242 

4,103 

Army Serrice Corps .. . * .. .. . . | 

1,811 

5,631 

Details . . . . . . , . , , . * . . : 

31 

Totals . . . • . . . . . . . . i 

13,599 

28,749 


As indicated on page 180, the proportion of draught to riding 
horses is, for home defence, nearly as two to one ; the large 
number of hdrses that would be wanted on mobilization is 
apparent from these tables. 

Prior to the commencement of the present system in 
1887-88 we had absolutely no reserve of horses for war. In 
1882, on the occasion of the expedition to Egypt, horses 
were wanted ; a War Office committee was assembled to work 
the country, and it then took seventeen weeks to procure 
1,700 remounts. 

Formerly, by the Mutiny Act, the military authorities 
were empowered to hire horses and carriages • this was done 
through requisitions on the local police, but the hiring, 
for which fixed rates were levied, was limited by time 
and distance; if transport, &c., was required beyond this 
limit there was no power to impress. 

In 1888 a new ISTational Defence Act was introduced and 
passed through Parliament, the provisions of which empowered 
the go vernment in case o f a na tional emergency, and when- 
ever an ordeTlorlhe^ embodiment of the militia is in force, to 
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purcliase or tire any animals req^uired on behalf of the 
goveriiBi&t^' ■■ 

Wienever an order for the embodimenfc of the militia is 
in force,'the,;order, of Her Majesty, authorizing an officer' to issue a requisi- 
tion of emergency, may authorize him to extend such requisition to the 
proTision of carriages, animals, and vessels for the purpose of being pur- 
chased as well as of being hired, on behalf of the Crown.” 

The latest eenstis of horses in Great Britain and Ireland 
shows a total of 3,000,000 ; 2,000,000 of which are employed 
in breeding or agricultiire, and 1,000,000 privately or in trade. 
After obvious deductions for age, size, and unsomidness, about 
70,000 horses are considered likely to be found fitted for 
military purposes. 

Consequently there can he no doubt that the requisite 
number of horses is to be found in this country ; but the 
question has been how to get at them when required. The 
lioating balance of horses in the hands of dealers, on sale and 
therefore j)rociirable in open markets, is but small, and has 
been set down by a very competent authoiity at a total of 
4,000. But green farm horses are useless ; immature horses 
ol any description are inadmissible where immediate service 
is required of them; and, for the work of a campaign, none 
but corn-fed animals full of muscle and energy are of value. 

These considerations, together with that of the hardship 
and probable delay which would attend the enforcement of 
compulsory purchase under the IsTational Defence Act, have 
led to the introduction of a voluntary system of registration, 
which will now be described. 

Eegistration of Meserm of Morses , — ^To facilitate the more 
speedy collection of suitable horses on emergency ; in 
other words, to establish a reserve of horses, a system of 
voluntary registration of horses by their owners has been 
instituted. Owners having large numbers of horses at disposal 
are invited to offer them for registration ; those which, on in- 
spection by an officer of the army remount establishment, are 
found suitabie for army purposes are registered, the owner 

^ See section 5 o£ the National Defence Act, 1888 ; see also chaps, xxix, 
and XXX. 
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signing an agreement and recemng in return an annual 
subsidy of ten stillings per torse. Tte registered torses are 
-inspected anmi^ally ty officers of tte remount, department ; 
the class of work for which 'they are fitted is noted, and the 
price at which they are to be purchased, if t^k^ during the 
y^T, arranged with the ow ne r, and registered ; thk price 
fluctuates according to circumstances, but is \mluntarily 
agreed to. 

By the terms of their agreement owners are bound, on 
the proclamation of the National Defence Act, to furnish, 
aftei Jiours'^nplice, horses whicii are serviceable, sound, 
and of the age, height, and class agreed on at the pre- 
vious annual inspection. If the owner fail to produce the 
number and class of horse registered, a penalty of £50 per 
horse for non-fulfilment can be inflicted. The agreements are 
terminable by either party on a notice of six months being 
duly given. 

The operation of the above provisions is that horses when 
presented for purchase would be serviceably sound, of a 
suitable defined age and size for military purposes, and well 
fitted to go through the work of a campaign. There are 
14,000 hor§§s thus registered in Great Britain and Ireland, 
many of them hunt horses, the property of different masters 
of hounds. Of the 14000 there are about 10,500 fitted for 
draught, and about 3,600 for riding purposes, wliieh are nearly 
enough for home defence and are ample to supply all require- 
ments for a small force embarking for foreign service. 

By special arrangement with the principal railway 
companies, as the hulk of the horses they register will require 
a larger neck collar and head stall than those kept in .stock 
in government stores, it has been provided that for these 
horses, if found necessary, their ordinary serviceable work 
neck collars, head stalls^ and harness bridles should accom- 
pany jhe hor ses at prices agreed^qn. 

Proceedings on Mobilization . — To facilitate the purchase 
and despatch to the dep6ts of the registered horses in time 
of emergency, the country is divided into 50 districts. A 
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purchasing officer and an army Tcterinary _ surgeon will be 
detailed for each district. These officers will assemble, at 
the places to be notified, on the secmnd day after the order 
for mobilization is issued, and proceed with their purchasing 
duties- Assuming that the purchasing officer can inspect, 
purchase, and despatch an average of 35 horses daily (many 
of the districts being widely extended), it would occupy from 
9 to 10 days to get these l^^OGO horses to the depots ; but 
as a notice of 48 hours has to he given to owners before the 
refiuired inspection can be made hj the purcliasing otiicer, a 
period of from 11 to 12 days might be necessary for collect- 
ing the horses at the remount depots, after which they have 
to be numbered and allotted to corps. 

JTotification will be sent to the regiment of the day on 
which the horses will be ready to leave the depots; the 
necessary officers, non-commissioned officers, artificers and 
men -will proceed to the depots to remove them, bringing with 
them the requisite gear.^ 

Furehase for C%Mhatan$ Bmnches diirmg emtimmm of 
MoUlization or of War , — Eeferring to the third count in the 
introduction to this chapter, after the army has been supplied 
with its establishment of horses there remains the problem 
of making good the waste of war, perhaps in a foreign country. 
It is certain that no sooner ^1 the first effort of supply have 
terminated than the energies of the administration will again 
be heavily taxed to make provision for this enormous waste 
in horses. Depots of horses would be formed, in anticipation 
of losses in the feld. 

To make good this want the resources of our colonies, and 
of foreign countries, have been in the past, and would probably 
again be, largely utilized. Even during peace, from time to 
time, trial has been made of such foreign markets, either by 
sending officers to investigate the field of supply, to give 
information as to our wants, and to purchase on the spot; 
or, as has been done recently, by purchases of horses brought 


Q.II., 1892, sect, xi., para. 6. 
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to this country m the course of trade, thus stiuiulatiEg the 
business. Instances of the first-named method may be cited 
ill the visit, within these last five years, of the inspector 
general of remounts, to Canada and the ranches of the north- 
west, and a purchase of horses for the cavalry effected in 
Hungary by officers sent thither. 

Purchase of animals for Auziliary Tram.' 'and General 
Trafhsport, — But, besides the task above described, another 
object of solicitude will engage the administration, of such 
importance and specialty as to form a section of work by itself. 
This is the provision of animals for the auxilia ry train or 
general transport of the army; the description of animals 
required — horses, mules, camels or other classes — depending 
on the country in which operations are to be undertaken. 

This provision is of the greater difficuity as it is generally 
imjiossible to begin to purchase and form large depots of 
transport animals any considerable time before war is deter- 
mined upon. Pressure therefore at the commencement of 
hostilities is inevitable in furnishing the trains required on 
taking the field, but this pressure can be reduced by deciding 
at the earliest moment possible from what sources supplies 
of animals can most suitably be drawn, and by despatching 
the necessary officers or agents to conduct the business. 

The localities whence this supply would be obtained can- 
not be indicated here. They depend upon the theatre of war 
and upon the stamp of animal required, as well as very 
materially on the disposition of neutral countries in which the 
stocks of animals exist.""* “ ^ ' ^ 

During the Crimean, war the coxintries on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean contributed largely ; in the Abyssinian war, Syria and others. 
During operations in South Africa, contracts were made in the United 
States/ and a very fine class of mule obtained. The South American field 
was also resorted to. Production in the latter countries has enormously de- 


^ In the United States, the weight of the animal is an element in the 
contract, certainly in the case of mules for draught purposes. Thus in 1880 
a contract was made for 200 mules at £43 each, 4 to 8 years old, 15 to 15^ 
hands high, and not under 1,000 lbs. weight. Female mules, if not taken 
exclusirely, are at least preferred. 
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Tt’Ioped since eertaiii shiploads of reiy inferior' stunted liorses' arrives! tlieiiee 
ill Calcutta in 1857, some of mieux, were purchased for Britisli 

cavalry. At that time, on the Pampas, hoi^es were Talned at a few* shillings 
each j now some of tlic hest blood" of England is 'employed, there at the atiich 
To aid the Suakin expedition in 1885, India sent some Australian' liorses,^ 
and large numbers of ..good ' lra,nsport animals, the careful 'breedi,iig of 
mules having of late received much attention in -that countr}’. 

'.,■■■ The record's of former 'e'xpeditions fiirnisli Tery' valuable 
'a'icl to 'a ^'knowledge of 'sucli localities, and of .the time'vvi'thiii 
wliicli purchases have in the past been efiFected.^ 

The experience of quite recent years shows, however, that 
horse and mule production in various quarters has under- 
gone much change ; there has been a gi'eat development in the 
newer countries, though it is not universal. That the amount 
and quality of supply will continue to suffer change is 
probable. The best fields and sources have to be made a 
subject of continual study and observation, by the proper 
department, in order that through preparation in peace the 
wants in war may be effectively and speedily met. 

Purchases have been effected sometimes, as in the United 
States, by contract, and sometimes direct ; purchasing officers 
being sent out accompanied by veterinary surgeons. Under 
some circumstances the information obtained beforehand by 
H.M. Consuls has been of much utility. The transport oi con- 
veyance of the animals might be included in the contract, or 
otherwise be provided, as usual, by the Admiralty ; the fitting 
of the ships wmuM be suitable to the particular service or the 
class of animal to be conveyed. During the progress of opera- 
tions any equipped horse transports would become available 
after doing their w^ork in conveying combatants to the theatre 
of war. 

^ See cliap. xxvi. (India) for siipply of horses from Australia, &c. 

- Eor animals purchased for Abyssinia see “ Expedition to Abyssinia,” voL 
ii.j pp. 109-219 ; also, Report of the Select Committee on Abyssinian expedi- 
tion (401 of 1870, p. 538).” For purch^es in the United States in 1879 and 
during the Egyptian Campaign of 1882, gee ** Report of the Select Committee 
of 1884” (285 of 1884, pp. 586, 690, 693). 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Cayalby. 

1, Hkiory. 

The introduction of firearms, about the 16th century, 
weakened the prestige which cavalry had acquired in the 
middle ages/ and we find horsemen adopting fire instead of 
shock tactics, even against their ov’n arm* Charles V. is said 
to have been the first to adopt the squadron formation, and 
to have replaced the single rank, by lines of ten, six, 
and three ranks, with infantry intermingled in their midst. 
Various types of cavalry, dragoons, carabineers, as well as 
heavy cavalry, apj)ear ; and we now first read of the Hungarian 
Hussars, intended for reconnoitring and outpost duties. 
Gustavus Adolphus replaced the ponderous squadrons by 
the lighter formation of “ troops,” and, in place of the cumber- 
some slow advance, taught his men to ride up to their enemy 
at speed, fire a single volley, and then draw swords and charge. 
Cavalry once again began to understand its true role — viz., 
speed and shock tactics, and Cromwell and Prince Rupert 
led their horsemen to decide the day by impetuous charges. 

After CromweU, we pass on to Frederick 11. and the 
great leaders Seydlitz and Zieten, who brought precision 
in manceuvre and speed in execution to such perfection that 
it was to the cavahy that was confided the decision of the 
action. Even they, however, neglected one important phase 
of cavalry duty, for, in the Austrian campaign, the Magyar 
horsemen completely excelled them in the service of out- 
posts. Napt^on corrected this failing in the French 
service, and further massed his cavalry into cmys (Farm4e, 
with which he time after time secured the victory ; he placed 


^ Denison’s Historj of Oaralpj.’^ 
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ilis masses iii ' lines , ;rf ■ tliree / aiid ; ioiir regimeata deep, ' ' : 
wlierever it was , probable ^ tliat a sphere' of action would 
present itself, either on both 'flanks or. o.n one, .or else in the .,|^' ;'" 
centre, and oYercaine resistaiiee by .repeated' .'charges. • 

Passing on to modern' dates, the American war .shows ns 
cavalry 'introdncing. the new ■■ element., of ''luids, 'an^^ the. 
destruction of their^' enemy’s' :Conimu^^^ In 

we find the German cavalry profiting by experience, and 
not only carrying out the charge at the iitmost speed in 
masses, or by individiial regiments, but so successfully em- 
ploying their mdependent cavalry divisions in advance of 
their armies that the bare appearance of an Ulan impressed 
the opponent with a sense of defeat. Decried as it has been, 
and deemed superfluous after the successive introduction of 
archers, of gunpowder, of firearms, and of rifled ordnance, 
we have yet to learn that cavalry, even in the face of the 
magazine rifle, has met its match, and that the speed of the 
charge and the suddenness of the attack, will not, as hereto-* 
fore, obtain glorious success. . . 
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% Gttim^al Orgcmization hy Eegmunis} 

The cavalry is organized (as our regiments of infantry 
of one battalion used to be) on a self-contained basis-^ 

Each regiment consists of four squadrons.^ The cavalry regi- 
ments have thus no depot, or permanently organized means 
of forming one, nor have they dependence on any other 
regiment for suj)port, or supply of men and horses. The 
regiments recruit for themselves, and the recruits join at 
the headquarters, or are sent there, as are also the remount 
horses as soon as possible after purchase. When a cavalry i ^ 

^ See also cimp. Tii. ^ - . 4 / , 

- By tlieArmy Orders of Marcli, 1893, a very important change is intro- 
duced/ The Caralry now exists as four great corps for purposes of enlist- 
ment and service, and the .mutual support of regiments of each of the r , . ‘ ^ / 

four classes of Heavy Cavalry, Dragoons, Lancers, and Hussars is thus 
placed on a new footing, facilitating the expansion of regiments at need. 

The text as above was written before the promulgation of this order, 
which, affecting enlistment alone, will only gradually come into operation. 

® D^ignaW by the letters A, B, 0, D. 
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legiment is ordered to India, or to a colony, it lea¥es beMnd 
it a detaclment, wMch ■ receives its recruits and trains them 
for despatch to fill its ranks ; the horses are usually supplied 
at the station where the regiment is serving. 

There are three classes of British cavalry, heavy, medium, 
and light ; the distinction having relation to the size of men 
and horses. They are thus composed :— 

Heavy :— five regiments — viz., the 1st and 2nd Life 
Guards, the Eoyal Horse Guards, 1st Eoyal 
Dragoons, and 2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys), of 
which the first three represent the Cuirassiers of 

Medium :“thkteen^ regiments,^ comprising all the 
Dragoon Guards and Lancer regiments, and the 6th 
Inniskilling Dragoons ; 

Light :—thiiieen regiments, all hussars. 

The total makes 31 regiments, numbering 124 squadrons, 
for service in Great Britain, India, and the Colonies. 


i, Oomiyarison ^vith Foreign Cavalry? 

It will be of interest to give a few details of foreign 
cavalry by way of comparison. 

Tbe dermto cayaliy is of four different kinds : — cuirassiers (lieaTy), 
lancers (medium), dragoons and hussars (light). Each regiment consists 
of 5 sq^uadrons, one of which is broken up in war time and forms the 
dep6t squadron. The peace establishment is 701 men and 667 horses, that 
foiTwar comprises 668 men and 662 horses. The squadron numbers in 
peace time 139 men and 133 horses (including 12 remounts), against a 
war strength of 150 comha.tant^ men and horses. 

The French cayaliy consists of cuirassiers, dragoons, chasseurs, and 
hussars with a few special African regiments. The system of 4 active 
and 1 dep6t squadron obtains as with the G-ermans. The strength of a 
squadron on a war footing is 149 sabres and horses, and of a regiment 612 
men and horses. ' ‘ ' 

In Austria-Hungary we find dragoons, hussars, and lancers, all medium. 
Each regiment consists of 6 field squadrons, and the cadre' of a depdt 


^ ^ The 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards were converted into medium cavalry 

in .1888.' ■ 

^ Information derived from the several handbooks on Continental armies 
prepared in the IntelHgenoe Division, War Office. 
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(Emiiz) squadron. The total combatant strengtk of each squadron is 171 
of all miihH, uith 150 horses, and of' a regiment, 935 sabres. 

The Russian carairy requires 'a longer ■notice.**' ITlias ^ distinct classes, 
the regular and the cossaeks. The regular cavalry is sub-divided into cavalry 
of the guard and of the line. The former comprises cuirassiers, lancers 
hussars, and dragoons, whilst the line cavalry are all dragoons, trained to 
on foot, and to look u|>on the horse chiefly ae a means of rapid loco- 
motion. These carry a rifle and bayonet, the rifle similar to and only somew'hat 
shorter than the infantry w^eapon. The Russian regiment novsr consists of ^6 
s(|uadrtms, with a strength of 36 officers and 859 men and horses, and, in 
addition, a dep6t or reserve squadron. Each squadron numbers 5 officers, 
143 eomhatnnts, and 143 horses. The cossacka are commonly looked upon 
uV an irregular force, as were their prototypes the Parthians. Their system 
an<l terms of service are special, but recently their individuality has been 
somewhat merged by the inclusion of cossaek regiments in the regular 
«*a\a]ry divisions. The eossack is armed with the lance as well as with the 
carbine. 

Comparison of Depot Systems.— Thm 'we notice that whereas in the 
other eountries named there exists in every case a dep5t squadron, or cadre, 
we have only a hard and fast organization of 4 squadrons. It has now come 
to be f ully recognized that on the outbreak of war, the cavalry must be 
prepared to take the field on the spot, and that to do so with an effective 
force and ranks filled up, the non-effective men, such as recruits and sick, 
must be transferred to some body, which will, in return, replace them by 
efficient sabres. In Germany, and France, immediately on mobilization, one 
of the squadrons, and in Austria, the depot cadre, become depdt squadrons, 
and the necessary transfers both in men and horses are made with great 
facility on the spot. These dep6t^s now become feeders of the regiment ; 
men and horses becoming non-effective through the rapid waste of war are 
replaced by new hands and remounts from the depdt, and the regiment is 
in all respects self-supplying. In Russia a reserve squadron exists for each 
regiment, independent of, and separated from it, consisting ox about ISO.men 
and 160 horses. This squadron both in peace and war is used as a remount 
and training dep6t.^ 

The absence of any such reserve squadron in our service is so striking a 
want that various proposals have been made of late years to remedy it. 
only does the example of continental nations ever point to the necessity of 
such a unit, but our own past experience has thrown light on the consequences 
of trying to forego it. In 1882, when a single cavalry brigade of 3 regiments 
was sent from England to Egypt, drafts had to be transferred in so wholesale 
a manner from other regiments remainmg at home that the latter were 
absolutely denuded of their effective men and horses. The late reorganiza- 
tion of the cavalry by the introduction of the squadron system may be one 
of the first steps towards the solution of the difficulty, even were a dep5t 
cadre allotted only to the Erst few regiments kept on the highest 
establishment. 


^ Trench. “ Cavalry in Modern "War.’’ 
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Elff'ermee m Foreign Armies hetiveen Catafrg and Infantrg m toreadmess 
for — On tlie Caiitment generally the earairy serriee is an exception from 

the geiieml rule by the army is expanded by the addition of thereserTCs 
from the peace to the war strength. On the contrary, it is held that while 
the delay would be too great, neither arc the reserve men any longer to be 
relied 6u for the active duties of }iorseme|i. In 1870 a German infanti*y 
regiment was inobilked in about^7 djyrs. On the 1st and 2nd days detacdi- 
ments nere sent out to bring in the reserve men, on the 3rd clay the arms 
were drawn and distributed, on the 4th and otdi the men on furlough and 
ln>rse3 arrived, on the 6th and 7th tlie reserves had been mustered, clothed, 
and equipped, and the regiment was reported ready to inarch. Xow, ever 
since that year, the Gtarmans have been striving to diminislj yet further the 
required inters alfor mobilization, so that at prc'sent a period of not more 
than Jlre days would suhice.^ Far different are the proposals for the cavalry 
readiness. On the lab or 2iid day the regiment could take the field. More- 
over, on the frontiers, special regiments are kept in instant readiness. And so 
it is in Austria and France, where mobilization would be as quick or even 
quicker. In Kussia, all the cavalry regiments are kept on the war establish- 
ment. Generally, in continental armies, cavalry regiments are kept up at the 
war establishment, ready to march in 24 hours. 


4, Dlstribittion of Cmcdry at Home and Abroad, 

Since tlie Egyptian campaign of 1882, tlie distribution of 
the cavalry has been as follows: 14 regiments (55 squad- 
rons) in England, 1 regiment (4 squadrons) in Scotland, 6 
regiments (24 squadrons) in Ireland, 1 regiment (4 squadrons) 
in South Africa, 9 regiments (36 squadrons) in India, and 1 
squadron'^ in Egypt. The fi ve regiments of heavy cavalry do 
But take tlieir turn of foreign service, but the remaining 26, 
both the medium and light, serve in rotation at home and 
abroad. The Indian establishment of nine regiments is deter- 
mined on the principle of maintaining a just piroportion of 
European cavalry, viewing the number and value of our native 
cavalry regiments. It is customary to assign two Lancer 
regiments to that country. The term of service of a regiment 
in India is, on an average, eleven years. 


5. The Eegimentj its StafYamd ilmagement. 

The regimental staff comprises the lieutenant-colonel commanding, the 
senior major or second in command, the adjutant , the riding-master, the 


Official Anncd Strength of the German Empire.' 
Since 1892, increased to one regiment. 
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qimrtefmmter, and the Tetm nary surgeon (attached),, two warrant officers— 
vu,, the regimental sergeant-major and band-master,. , and the following 
iion-eon.imi«?ioiied ofiicers — tiz., . the q_uartermaster-se.rgeaiit, the quarter- 
iMsister-sergeaiit farrier, the sergeant-instructor in fencing, and squadron 
sergeant-major rough-rider, the orderly-room sergeant, the sergeant-t-rum- 
peter, the annoiirer-scrgeant, and the saddler-sergeant. The regimental 
management is on the same footing as that of a battalion of infantry already 
deseribedd The adjiiinnt perfonns the office duties and is in charge of the 
instruction of recruits and young officers ; the recruits are not handed 
cn*er to the squadron t.!ommanders for their prtdiminnry training as cavalry- 
men until they arc di-niisse<l their riding and foot drills. The riding-master, 
assisted By the rough-riders, trains all recruits, whether officers or men, and 
tea.cbes them the art; of iitling saddlery. Tills initial training naturally 
ftilects the entire future equitation of the regiment. After dismissal from 
tlie riding-master’s ]iand& the young soldier passes into the charge of the 
squadron commander. 

The reterinary surgeon belongs to the Army Yeterinary Department^ and 
is attached for duty to a cavalry regiment. 

The Sqimdro7h Sifstcm. — An .easy revolution was effected .in 
tlie regimental organization by the introduction, on the 1st 
Mareh, 1892, of the squadron system, long since in use 
amongst European nations. This system had been tried in 
1869, but was abandoned, for we find '' troops” again adopted 
in 1870 ; that is, went back to the old pattern of 
(liistavus Adolphus, who was the first to divide his regi- 
ments into eight troops. These eight troops, under their own 
captains, were entirely independent as regards interior 
economy, but closely combined into four squadrons during 
drill and manoeuvres in the field. Were it not for the 
known disinclination of the British nature to adopt changes, 
it would be hard to understand how' this arrangement could 
have lasted so long. Instead of having small units equally 
divided between all the majors or captains, some having 
considerable service and others very limited experience ; in 
place of a squadron commanded in the field by one of two 
officers, each of whom in barracks was entirely independent of 
the other, we now luive a considerable body — a squadron- 
under one <;‘ommander, whether in quarters or in the field, a 
senior officer responsible to his commanding officer, with a 
double interest in his command, and having for his assistant 


See chap. Tiii. (Infantry), 


JFor duties, see ebap. xvii. 
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as second in authority, a junior captain of sufficient service, 
whose ties and associations with the squadron are only inferior 
to those of the commander himself. 

The squadron’s establishment of officers is one major and 
one captain, or twm captains if there is no major, and two or 
more subalterns. The commander is responsible to his colonel 
for the discipline, horses, arms, accoutrements, clothing 
and stores of the whole unit. The charge of a squadron 
is a much larger one than that of a troop, and the staff 
assigned to it enables it to be treated by the colonel in a large 
degree as a self-contained unit. What, however, is really the 
essence of the change from the troop to the squadron system 
is this — every squadron commander is an officer of ex- 
perience in the captain’s rank and qualified to be intrusted 
with command; he is one to whom the colonel can confidently 
delegate powers, consequently the niainteiiaiice of discipline 
is to a much greater extent his personal concern than it was 
that of the captain under the troop organization. 

The commander instructs his squadron through every 
portion of its field training, and, wlietlier at drill or at 
field manoeuvres, it is to him that the men should look, and 
upon his word or signal they should act. There is a squadron 
sergeant-major and a squadron quartermaster-sergeant to 
4*^ each squadron; whilst the former superintends the roster 
of duties and disj^ipline of the squadron, the latter 
attends to the pay accounts, as also to the stores and 
supplies. 

The interior organization of the squadron is tactical as 
well as administrative. It is sub-divided into three or four 
troops under the control of their own officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. The men are not interchangeable either 
in barracks or in the field. As far as possible men and 
horses fall in in the same order on parade, as they occupy 
in the bairack-room or stable. A regimental staff dominates 
and administers the working of all four squadrons collectively, 
and the squadron commander accounts for cash and stores to 
the commanding officer through the regimental staff. 
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6 . 11(€ Eiiiimerd at Home. Eskihlhhmenis. 

Tlie estaljlisliineiits for the cavalry are all laid down in' 
the ‘^regimental establishments of the regular, forces, &c.”, 
which are piddished amitiallj in army orders.-' 'For' the 
liuusehold cavalry they are, briefly, 27 oflicers, 2 warrant ' 
olileers, and 4t)4 of other ranks, with 27o- riding horses and 
10 snpcniumerary young horses per regiment For the 
j-avalry of the line, the accompanying table gives the 
various stivnigtlis, acccnxhing to the co'iiditions under which 
they are serving ; and also the war strength.^ 

The disparity between the number of mounted and 
dismoimted combatants would appear at first sight to 
be excessive, but, apart from the considerations to he ' ' 
mentioned under 9, if it be remembered that there is a /v 
constant flow of mw recruits passing into the ranks and 
temporarily unfit, men in hosifltal, those employed as regi- " 
mental cooks or in other necessary dismounted capacities, ' 
men on guard, and men employed as officers’ batmen, 
it will not be hard to understand that the commandiim 

o 

officer’s difficulty chiefly lies in finding efiective men to 
mount his horses, rather than horses for mounting his men. 

It is to be remarked that the strength in non-com- 
missioned officers is inaintained on the full scale in peace 
time, so that Avere one of the 31 British regiments called 
upon to take its place in the field, it would find its adminis- 
trative body, the leaders, staff and regimental machinery 
almost complete, and there ’would remain only the need to sup- 
plement -the men and horses. 


estoblishmaiits for 1893-94 will be : — ■ . ■ 

At Rome. 

3 Eegiments — all winks, 433 and 275 horses. 
6 ’ „ 682 „ 410 „ 

2 „ „ „ 627 „ 330 „ 

1 „ : ^ '■ „ 522 „ -32d „ 

- 1 » „ „ 472 -300 „ 

„ 454. „ . 2S0 

In ligifpt and South Africa, 

2 Hegiuients— all ranbs, 498 and 360 liorses. 
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Colonies, 


I-ieutenant-colonoI 

Majors 

Captains ... 

Li<*utenants 

Sawliieutenunrs* ... ! 

Adjutant ... 

Hiding-master ... ... ' 

Quartermaster... ... | 

Total officers 

Eegimental sergeant-major. 


a. One as transport 
officer., . 


6 For transi)ort. 


Bandmaster 

■ Quartermaster- sergean t 
Carrier Quanermaster-sera-t 
Sergeant-instructor in fencin j 
Squadron sergeant - majo: 

rough-rider 

Squadron sergeant-majors 
Squadron quartermaster-ser- 
geants 

Order! j-room sergeant 

Sergeant-trumpeter 

Arinourer-8ergeant(c) 
Saddler-ser^eanJ- ... 

Sergeant-cook 

Sergeants (including niaster- 


Supeniamerary. 


If a sergeant de- 
duct from rank 
and file and add 
to sergeants. 


tailor) 

Sergeant-farriers ... .*!’ 

Total sergeants ... 

Trumpeters 

Corporals 

Orderly-room clerk(d) ’..i 

Shoeing-sinitli.s 'j 

Saddlers and assistant saddlers! 


e Including 35 
drivers. 


The peace estab- 
lishments vary as 
shown at p. 197 71 , 
and are regulated 
by estimates an- 
nually. The dif- 
ferences lie solely 
in the numbers 
of ; privates and 
“riding ’’ horses. 


Saddletree-maken 

Privates... 


Total rank and file 
Total all ranks ... 


JtfiHhed on 
Medical officer... * 
Veterinary officers 


IlorsKS, 


The strength for 
home defence is 
less by , 55 pri- 
vates 10 of w’hom 
are drivers. 


Officers’ ... 
Hiding ... 
Draught 
PacK animals 


. t ! !' ... 

• i 1 ... 

' i i i •** 

I 1 

i 1 ! 

1 1 i 

! i i 

! 1 I 

i 1 i ... 

j 3 1 1 

i lb j 

1 4 1 

4 j ... 

! 4 ! 

1 ... 

1 I 

1 ... 

i i 

1 ... 

1 i 

1 ... 

1 

^ 21 3 , 

24 

8 I 

8 

44 5 

48 

7 . 1 

8 

2S 4 

32 ^ 

1 ... 

1 

7 

8 

3 ... 

4 

1 ... 

2 

383 136 

530e 

423 140 

577 . 

408 148 

euff 


1 


2 

54 5 

(f 

88 

360 I 35 

457 

v.‘. 1 ■ 

00 ' 

5 

414 j 40 

618 1 
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7. l)tj>df at Caufo^urpund ' DepMs generaUy m Feaee,. 

It lias been shown that, unlike ' Continental nations* 
the reeimeiital estabiisliiiieuts do not. in peace, time comprise 
an additional squadron or ,cad.re', destined ' to become the 
dcpTjt squadron on mobilization. There is, nevertheless, a 
partly aualogoiis system in our service, masrnueii that 
rt'giments stationed aliroad maintain a peace depot at lioine. 
These depots, comprising each 2 officers and 100 or more 
iion-eonimissioncd ihliceis and men (the numbers e<jHtinnally 
varying), and oS iiorses, are at present united at the Can- 
teiiniry establishment, and are temporarily grouped together 
into a regimental organization with a staff of its own — ^viz., 
5 officers, 2 warrant officers, and 20 non-commissioned 
oliieers and men with 20 horses. 

The object of tliis; e.-tablisliinent is to aet as a scliool and traiumg ground 
for tlie recruits enlisted during the year, who are destined, on attaining the 
age o£ 20, to embark and Join headquarters abroad, and thus replace the 
depletion caused by the returu home of time-expired men, and by the waste 
atteiidant on foreign service. The home depot, again, permits the return to 
England of nieri rendered temporarily ineffectiTe by service abroad, who for 
a period of 2 years can recuperate their health at Canterbury and then 
rejoin their corps. The instruction of the recruit eompidses riding, fencing, 
gymnastics, and musketry, with a limited amount of mounted work in the 
held ; it is intended that recruits should reach theii* corps sufficiently effective 
to enter the ranks at once. 

At present Ganterbury is the only source from which cavalry recruits 
are drafted to regiments serving abroad. Some 20 years ago the system 
partially adopted was the attachment of the depot of a regiment abroad to a 
regiment at home. This method was doomed to failure owing to the absence 
of any bond of union or tactical basis between these units. The organization 
of cavalry into 4 squadrons, each under its own leader, between whom and 
his men both in tlie held and in barracks there should exist an intimate under- 
standing, does not permit of the intermixture of foreign elements in the ranks. 

The depot which must be formed on mobilization, presumably at the then 
station of the unit, w’^ould consiat of the non-effective officers and men, such 
as sick, and undismisscd recruits, and of the untrained remounts. This 
imcieiLs would be adtied to by the arrival of the temporarily unfit r(?servists, 
and by the enlistment of fresh men and purchase of fresh horses, and thus 
form a feeder fur tlie mobilized regiment. 

8. Terms of Service, Stmidards} 

Beeruits are taken for the cavalry between the ages of 3^ and 25, and as 
a rule are obtained more from towns than from the country. There is 

^ For lirst appointments of officers, see chap, xviii. 
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generallj a good supply forilicomiog, tlie dasliing nature of the service, com- 
bined vvith a handsome uniform and slightly higher pay affording extra 
inducements. As in other arms of the service certificates of education are 
necessary before promotion to the different grades. 

A cavalryman enlists under the same conditions as for the infantry, 
K.-C. officers, and, if recommended, privates, are allowed the privilege of 
extending their service up to 21 years. 

The standards of height, &c., are — 

Heavy, Ist and 2nd Dragoons . . 5 ft. 8 in. to 5 ft. 11 in. 

Medium . . . . . . . . 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 9 in. 

Light . * * , . . •. 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 8 in. 

The chest measurement is a minimam of 34 inches; for men over 5 ft . 
10 in. it is 35 inches. 

9 . Instriidion of Soldier, rrcpamtion of Men and Horses, 

The first few months may certainly be regarded as the most arduous of a 
cavalry aspirant’s career. He has to learn to use his carbine, his sword or 
lance, and to practise on foot the different formations of cavahw, before 
taking his place in the mounted ranks. Simultaneously with this drill under 
the adjutant s superintendence, the fencing instructor is putting him through 
a course of 7o lessons with the foils and singlesticks, and he attends at the 
gymnasium during tw^o months for an hour daily. At the termination of the 
latter course lie comes into the riding master’s hands, the course being 
usually completed after from 90-120 lessons, wiien he is brought before his 
commanding officer for dismissal, and, if dismissed, merged finally in his 
squadron. This riding school course is a very thorough one, and includes 
instruction in the use of his weapons mounted, packing kit, &.c. So far 
he will have spent from six to eight months at these first drills, hut an 
important part of his training remains to complete, 'i'iz., his musketry course. 
In this, after eight days preliminary drill, he fires 200 rounds at different 
known ranges up to 800 yards, and performs such practices as volley firing, 
and the attack and defence of posts witli horses. The cavalry recruit can 
now finally call himself a trained soldier. 

Kemoimts equally with recruits join at various times of the year, to the 
number of about 10 per cent, on the strength of the regiment. Their age on 
joining is as a rule 4, and for 12 months they should as far as possible be 
treated as remounts. On their arrival, in bad condition and underfed, they 
are placed in charge of a selected officer, and wdth selected men as riders in 
tlie proportion of one man to two liorses. It is only after they are pro- 
nounced fit by the veterinary surgeon that they pass on to the riding-master, 
and their earlier days of instruction are subject to frequent interruption 
from sickness, debility, or other causes. The first week is spent in handling 
and saddling them, until they submit without fear to being mounted. Yery 
gradually they are brought on to understand the bridle, to obey the pressure 
of the rider’s legs, to rein back, to canter correctly, and to leap. About the 
fourth month they are bitted, and accustomed to the use of the sword or 
lance. They are worked in close files and in double rank, and wdien in every 



rt'Hpfft tlipv an" thoroiiglilj efficient for tbe ranlis, the comnianding officer 
drafts tlit^ra far regular dntj to their squadrons. 

Peace , remmmts and laar remounts . — ^Tlie above detail 
ylifjws tliiit a recruit' becomes a trained soldier in 'about 
tdgbt iiioiitlis, but a remount if young, about four years 
old on joining, requires a y ear, and is .then liardly fit to 
rough it on' a campaign. Why, the.n, is such a large 
deficiency of horses allowed , in ' coinpa.rison with the war 
strength as is ol)Berva})le. This is a question often asked. 
The answer is that reliance is placed on conipleting regiments 
on mobilization with remounts of a different catecrorv 
altogether from those spoken of above. In fact it is 
necessary to recognise two classes of remounts — the peace 
remount and the mobilization remount. In peace, for 
economical and practical reasons remounts are bought 
very young, unbacked, unbridled, and unfed ; thereby higher 
class animals are secured, which, when matured, are more 
useful than would be such older animals as could be pmr- 
cliased for the same money. On mobilization the remounts 
supplied under the recently established registration system 
(see Chap. X.), or by purchase or requisition, would be older 
and seasoned horses, backed, and broken perhaps to saddle, 
or at least to harness. Thus it has been considered possible to 
avoid the expense of keeping all regiments complete, while 
a nucleus and comparative efficiency is maintained; and 
tills, in such a costly arm as cavalry, has ever been the 
aim of the responsible authorities. 

The proportion of horses on the peace establishment to 
what is required for war is directly dependent on the 
]»osition of the unit concerned on the list for foreign service ; 
thus in the regiments less likely to be called out, who 
wouhl have time to collect additional horses, the deficiency 
of horses is gi’eater, and riee versa hi the case of those liable 
to be sooner employed. 

These considerations are quite inapplieahle to the supply 
of men. The man cannot be drafted and trained to the many 
duties of a trooper, to ride, to wield the sword, to shoot and 
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take care of liis horse, not to speak of acquiring the tempera- 
ment of the soldier, without months of previous and most 
thorough instruction. Tnte, the reservist, on national emer- 
gencv, would be available, but would himself require re- 
training, he not being in the same degree effective as when 
he left the ranks ; therefore it has been judged absolutely 
necessary to keep up in every unit, whether high or low on 
the list for service, a supply of trained horsemen although 
in excess of the number of horses. 

Buring the winter months the whole body is put 
through a tliree weeks’ course of eg,uitotion and foot. drill, under the squad- 
ron officers, who also lecture theoretically ou detached duties and on the 
principles of musketry, as preparation for the jiractical outdoor instruction 
in these Bubjccts.^ There are numerous Sjiei-iul courses in addition to the 
squadron field training, which is dealt with in a later paragraph, for 
mstauce, musketry, pioneering, reconnaissance, sketching, sianulling, llaxim 
gun and Yeteriimrv classes. 

(V/) 2Ius7cetru. llie course of iiiusketrT 
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nifo, ami where tlie neiglibourlioocl is, in tlie. bands of savage and fa:iiatical 
foes. 

Besides these classes, special instraetion. ' .is given regimental! j in veleri- 
narv >ei«aiee ; also in rcginients to wdiicb macliine guns bare been allotted, 

Sipiads will in fiinire be t'onncd to learn tiieir- raaeliinery and working, a 
proportion of oillcers and non-com missioned ofiieers per regiment being 
iiistnicte<i in ilieir use at the Scliool of Musketry, Hytbe. 

(e) Fa'id Training in Squadron^ and Regimental On the Isfc 

March, the asmnal ileid training of the squadrons comTaeiices, and f be unit i 
cuuccrJis'J h dcilnittdy t<*]d oir into 4, 3, or even 2 .field troops, according to 
the strength of tlie Hjuudron, and trained collectively as a tact ieai body 
mider its own leaders for 1 weeks, and for 4 to 5 hours each day, notbiiig / 
btaiig periiiift<'d to liiTtdt.r tlie progressive nature of tbe instruction. 

During the Dt week, the elementary drill and advance of the squadroTi 
and its preparation for regimeutal nioveruente, &c., is practised, mcluding l.lie ^ 
attack itself, as the means wherebv cavalry achieves its success in fighting. 

Duritig the 2Tid week, more independent tvork is carried out, and the ^ 
development of tlie man’s individual value and self reliance is insisted on. He 
is taiigiir how to use his carbine in the defence of a post on foot, how to pro- 
ceed when detached in the advance or rear guard of a force, &c. 

The 3rd week is devoted to teachiug the duties of outposts ; both from 
the point of view of security,’’ he., exploration to the front, and assuring 
the force in rear from unforeseen attack; and of ‘'■’resistance,” he., tbe art of 
disposing tbe outposts so that successive bodies may be brought up to a 
threatened point, and time be thus afforded for preparation in rear. This 
week is in fact spent in explaining these duties theoretically by lectures, 
and in practising them, often by opposing one squadron to another in the 
field. 

But the trooper’s duties include the attainment of information far in 
the advance, and for this the reconnoitring or contact squadrons are 
employed. These squadrons, preceded by ofEcers’ parties, again headed by 
single scouts, scour the country to the front W'hilst maintaining touch with 
the neighbouring squadrons right and left, and send back information to the 
force behind them. This service forms part of the 4th week’s course. ». ' 
Added to this, instruction is given in the different types of escorts, whether,, 
to guns or convoys, and in the duties of camps, bivouacs, Ac,, as far as 
possible practically illustrated. 

A searching examination by the inspector-general or commanding ^ ’ 

otlicer in all the subjects practised concludes the month’s course. 

As soon as the held training is completed, from the heginning of June ' 
till the end of September, regimental drills replace the exercise of single 

squadrons. 

Besides the more formal drill, the different methocis for the attack of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery at ever increasing speed,. are illustrated, and 
the horses are grudiuilly habituated to make long advances and to undergo 
considerable labour witliout harm. ‘When possible, as when at camps or at 
stations whexx> the different arms are quartered, manoeuvres with opposing 
sides are worked out. 
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Period of Manmitvres,~Tlie practice of exercising large 
bodies of cavalry bas as yet found .no/ confirmed footing in 
Englaiidj principally owing' to the extreme difficulty of 
finding the necessary 'extent of ground, and partly perhaps 
to the fact that -it is still novel to regard' the independent 
cavalry dmsion as an acknowledged factor , in 'European 
warfare. ISTevertlieless in 1890 a cavalry division was en- 
camped on the Berksliire Downs and exercised, partly by 
regiments .in the duties of scouting, and mancE.uviin.g, partly 
in opposing brigades. In 1891 and 1892, this arrangeinent 
was again carried out, and for the first time two brigades 
were manceuvred as a division in action. The argument for 
maiiceuvres consists in the fact that attacks cannot be 
delivered on one fixed idea, and drill-ground tactics must 
be developed into more advanced movements. Peace maii- 
ceiivres can alone afford practice in wielding cavalry masses 
under different circumstances and in developing their speed 
and endurance. Leaders cannot be found with heaven- 
born inspiration ; it is experience alone, acquired in peace, 
that will enable them to use cavalry masses with effect in 
war. 

10 . Pi^egimental Transport. 

In foreign coimtries, whose generals may be assumed to 
be only concerned with the defence of their own, or the in- 
vasion of their neighbours’ territories, it has been compara- 
tively easy to laydown a scale of wagons, carts, and draught- 
horses, sufficient to carry the regimental impedimenta, and 
accompany the squadron or brigade upon the excellent roads 
of Europe. For the British service a scale has been adopted, 
subject to modification, to suit such special theatres of war 
as experience shows we may have to act in. Heavy trans- 
port of all kinds can keep pace with marching infantry, 
but li^^arts, and pack mules or ponies must often be 
made available for mobile cavalry. It is true that the cavalry- 
man can carry on his horse so me f ood and forage for the day 
or tw^ days’ use, but the element of extra bulk and extra 
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weight ha.s always to be kept in mind,' and the amdance of 
a sore back, of wearing out Ms mount, or of decreasing his 
mobility, must always be the trooper's first concern. There - 
fore what can be taken off the horse should be taken oif, and 
quick moving transport on wheels, or lightly loaded pack 
aiiiinals, be provided to keep up \vith the cavalry detach- 
.iiieiits. 

Tlie special feature of our cavalry regimental transport as 
laid down is found in the carriage of what must always be up 
with the regiuieut — viz,, the aniinunitioii and tools ; thus, 
with wheeled ec^uipnient, small arm amnuinitioii is carried in 
ammunition wagons with limbers, which can get over any 
country. . 

The principle on wliicli tlie regimental transport should be divided 
between what is essential for the day’s work, and non-essential, is given in tlie 
infantry chapter (sect. 12). In peace, a nucleus is maintained in the shape 
of ons cart horsed regimentally per squadron, for the carriage of squadron 
stores on the inarch and for military duty in quarters. The full detail o( the 
cavalry transport is given in the official “ Field Army Establishments.” 

The transport is so allotted as to make the regimental headquarters 
and each squadron independent in themselves; the hitter have each 
an ammunidon wagon, one for stores and one for supplies ; the head- 
quarters a forge wagon, a store wagon, and a supply cart. 

The “ Mobilization Regulations ” show the classification of equipments. 
The personal outfit of the cavalry soldier, besides what he stonds in, is 
what he carries on his horse — saddle and bridle complete, horse blanket, 
corn sack, haversack, nosebag, shoe case with two shoes, forage kit, picketing 
gear, carbine and bucket, and mess tin. In the two saddle wallets he carries 
his grooming kit and a clean change, and, before and behind, a cloak with 
waterproof sheet, cape, and pair of pantaloons. In addition, he carries his 
ammunition and an emergency ration. 

All stores taken into the field by the regimental transport may be 
described and classified according to their order of importance under the 
following headings — viz., (a) ammunition, (6) food supplies, (c) stores, (d) 
tents (tile carriage of which is exceptional). We need only brieHy deal 
with the first two ; what the remainder consists in is minutely described in 
the ‘-'Manual fur Field Service — Cavalry” piiblished in Army Orders of 
1888. 

(a) Ammunition. The small arm w'agons cariy the regimental reserve. 

( A) Food Supplies are of two kinds, rations and forage. Of the former 
3 a' days’ supply are carried for the man, in addition to the emergency ration 
of 1 day’s food ; and of the latter 2 days’ grain per horse. In both cases part 
of the food is carried by the consumer himself, part carried in the wagons 
or on the pack animal, (for full details see Field Army Establishments, 1892) , 
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T}iis food supply, it will be imderstood, would be daily renewed from stores 
collected by tlie supply officers by requisition or by pareliase, but the soldier 
is bound to 'retain on. liis. person or bo.rse a one day’s supply (knon-n as tlie 
enicrgeney ration) until absolutely driTeii to eonsiiine ir. 

Tlie wagons of regimental '.transport' are drawn by -i horses — ^the lead 
pair driven postilion fashion — the wheelers with long reins from the box. 
The two horse carts are driven postilion fasliion. The draught load of 
wagons is calculated at 10 cwt.,of carts at 10 to II cwt. per horse, both being 
intended to keep to the roads in rear of the regiment. The small arm 
ammunition and tool wagons, being intended to aceeunpany the regiment, 
are given a lighter draught of from 7 to 8 ewt. per horse. 

But should it be considered more suitable for any special campaign that 
cart or pack transport rather than wagons should accompany the regiment, 
the same regimental stores could he con reyed in 26 carts with 4 amnumition 
tool wagons, or by a force of 92 drivers and 239 mules (see Manual for 
i'ield Service — Cavalry). It is important, so as to admit of this inter- 
change, that packages should not exceed one stainlard size and w-eiglit — liz., 
length 30-i.nch,' width 15-iiich, height 20-incli, and weight SO llis. Xlie^ 
whole would be in charge of a subaltern as transport officer. 

In cavalry transport is included the special material foi* the destruction 
of railways and telegraphs Avbieli accompanies the advanced squadron, either 
on the horses or on a special i^ack animal. Twelve sets of breast harness per 
squadron are allowed for assisting the transport, or for dragging artillery 
over bad ground. 

11. Saddlery, Arms, and Efj.iii§ment.. 

The power of mobility of a cavalry soldier depends upon 
the combined efficiency of himself and his horse. What 
conduces to this eificiency is primarily the saddle. The 
trooper should be educated to believe that he cannot be too 
particular about the fitting of his saddlery ; if he allows his 
horse to become inefficient through a sore back he becomes 
an encuiiibrauce, useless as a liorseinan, worthless as an 
infantryman. Much attention has lately been directed to 
this su]:>ject. 

The new saddle is designed for use with the horse blanket in place of 
with pannels. The former is more suited to adapt itself to the horse’s back 
than tlie less dexihle stuffied pannel. Upon the back rests finst the numnah, 
a soft felt covering which absorbs the sweat, and shields the back froin the 
rough edges and points of the stiff saddletree ; xipon the numnah lies the 
blanket, intended equally as a protection, and available as a covering in cold 
weather. Upon the blanket rests the saddle, of solid leather, with gullet 
plate of steel or iron and sideboards of wood. The weight of the tree fitted 
is 131b. 7oz. The leather girth attachment is in the shape of a and 
serves to keep the heavy saddle securely in the centre of the horse’s back, 
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aitil to prtn*t?nt the buekles of the girth from coming under, the ricierh, Vnem 
ainl (haling the horse's aide. Three sizes of - saddletrees are-issued, marked 
1, 2, or f?, on the front arch, so as to fifc the didPerent ; shapes of horses. 
The bhmkt^t is 5 feet 6 inches long, 4 feet ,S inches wide, weighs 41b. Ooz.^ 
still can be doubled up and folded as may he .-considered -iiecessar? to suit 
the varving stages of eomlitkm of the horse. 

The weigh. t, of , a complete set of saddlery is 47|-Tbs. At first 8.ight on© 
would imturally pronounce this burden unnecessary; nay prodigious ; ■ we 
iraist Ii>ok iurthr*r at wJiat the saddle must be designed to support. This 
colLd^ts of a dead wAght of kit and saddle, say 91 lbs., besides the weight of 

ridiu*, about 1 1 sfonc, added to wduit is on his person, s?ay J17 lbs., so that 
the troop horse mu«t he pjvj)ured to carry 19.1 stone or 20 stone, or in the 
rase of the ciiira‘^dcr 2Ui stone at the lowest possible «?alc illation. 

And yet these Lm-ses must be ready to cover gnmt distance.s. We find in 
1882, Sir Dnoy Lowe ami Ids pursuing brigade marching through deep smui 
from Tel-el-Rebir to Cairo (about 50 miles) in the two days, besMcs tin? night 
march of 12 iiiilch to the field of battle, and the mariceuvring there. In 1890, 
tlie cavalry division was called upon to accomplish the distance from Aldershot 
to Cliurn in .Berkshire ChJ miles) between 8.30 a.m. and 6 p.m., and in 1892 
from Strimsall camp in Yorkshire, a subaltern and 10 troopers, 14th Hussars, 
carried out a reeormais.sance to Bridlington and back, 39 miles each way* 
between 7.30 a.m. and 8.45 p.rii. Again, the cavalry relief from Manchester 
to Seaforth, near Liverpool, 38 miles, is always accomplished in a single day. 

The jirniSi efro., as portaiiiiiig to tli6 soldier 

himself, to the squadron, and to the regiment, will now he 
described. 

{a) Anns . — The sicord is carried by non-commissioned officers and men 
attached ’when mounted to the saddle. ’ 

Lance.~~ln lancer regiments the complement is at the rate of one per 
troop horse; in the 4 dragoon reginients recently aimied with this weapon 
lanees are only used in the front rank. 

Carhine.—One for each sergeant and rank and file is allowed. There are 
two patterns in use. The latest is the Martini- Aletford carbine, Mark I. of 
1892, conveiied from the M.H. carbine, with riding the same as the Lee- 
Metford magazine riile. Its length is 3 ft. If in., its caHbre -303, and weight 
8 ibs. If oz. It takes the Lee-Metford ammunition, and is sighted from 
200 up to m) yards on the bed, and, with leaf up, to 1,400 yards. 

Lniversal Webley pattern, allotted to each wwrant officer, 
stuff sergeant, sijuadrou sergeant-major, sergeant-farrier, and trumpeter, in 
lieu of carbiue. 

(^») Ammnmiion, The trooper carries 30 rounds ; those armed with the 
levoUer carry 12 rounds, besides in both cases, the regimental reserve. 
(Field Army Establhhments, 1892.) 

(c) hfiuipmenl-^ Squadron. Besides what the man carries in service 
marching order, we have the equipment of the squadron, consisting, in peace, 
of one squadron cart, harness, picketing gear, &e., also the pioneer equipment 
as hereafter mentioned. 
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^ ETdpment, Regbnental . — This comprises signaiiiDg, musketiy, farrierv 
pioneering, riding school, musical and sketcliing requirements, as well as 
articles required in the various tradesmen’s shops—amiourer's, saddler's, 
and saddletree maker’s— and when the Maxim gun is issued, a complete 
outfit for its proper handling. ^ 

The regimental pioneers, 1 officer and 12 men, carry the regulation 
stores and tools, which include those for demolitions, intrenching, &c. 

^ With the view of providing that each squadron should be complete in 
itself, a new scale of pioneer equipment has been drawn up, and issiuHl 
to some regiments. The bulk of the tools and stores are to be packed in 
, two cases and wried in the squadron equipment w-agon, or 

arranged so as to be fitted on^ a. pack saddle. Smaller leather canes con- 
taining guncotton detonators and small stores will be carried on tlie saddl(‘ hv 
a non-commissioned ofiicer, and by each of the four pioneer privates who act 
with the squadron. 


12. Ifobilimtion, , 

Mobilization is liable to be effected in one of two wavs 
1st, on a national emei’gency 'when tiie reserves 'would be 
summoned, and tlie horses which are registered for purchase 
(see Chapter X.) called up ; and, 2iidl7, for a minor occasion 
when horses would be got by purchase, or, as on former 
occasions by transfer, unless other piwision is meantime 
made. For the first case, a nominal list of all men in the 
1st class army reserve belonging to cavalry is carefully kept 
at the Canterbury depSt. Upon the oi’der for mobilization the 

summons the reserve men 
in the usual way. Upon joining at Canterbury the reservists 
and necessaries, and are then passed 
which they are posted, where they are 
supplied with arms and accoutrements. The regiment would 
draw its 1st and 2nd regimental equipment, as prescribed.^ 
In ^ the case of mobilization for a minor occasion, the de- 
scription of transport to be used, and the supply of horses or 
animals, would have to be specially determined, and instruc- 
tions to suit the requirements awaited ; the equipment &c. 
would be drawn or put on board at the place of embark- 
ation, or sent to the depfft or the place of disembarkation. 


chap ^rix tiefcaik see the Eegulations for Mobilization, (price M.) also 
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It is necessary, tiiat all. aiTaiigemeiit« i.u' 'tlie?5e matters 
slioiilcl be very elastic, and that we should te able to adapt 
uur means to suit the exigencies of the particular service 
reipiired of the cavalry under any given eirciimstaiiees. 

13. jBom 

.The transport of horses is 'a speciality' 'o.! the .British 
service. A department of the Admiralty deals with it— vix., 
the naval transport department, in combination with 
(piartenaaster-geueral of the army. Fittings for horse trans- 
ports are kept in store ready to be set up. The general principle 
is that the vessel, when fitted, is equipped with everything 
necessary, not only in stalls, sanitary fittings, &c., but also head 
collars, horse brushes and gear ; so that, after perhaps con- 
veying cavalry or mounted troops to the seat of war it may 
i.>e despatched to any port to ship remounts, and the officers 
ill charge would find everything on board ready for the 
proper use of the animals, and for their preservation in 
liealth. The regulations on the head of fitments and the 
above arrangenients are found in the Xaval Transport 
Kegiilations/'^ 

The pi-oeeclure on embarkation would be, rouglily, to htow away tlie 
hjukllerv in dubbing in each man’s eornsaek in some separate room, and to 
keep tiie tents, horse blankets, and waterproof sheets in a state of readiness 
for issue on debarkation. 

When transports are alongside a wharf, horses are walked on board by 
a gangway to their stalls between decks; such was the procedure when 
embarking from the Albert Bocks for the Boer war, 1881. When this is 
impracticable canvas slings are passed under the horses’ bellies and tliey are 
carried into the ship by ho<^ and tackle at the rate of about 25 horses in an 
hour. In 18S1 a squadron 200 strong, 14th Hussars, wTiich reached Bombay 
from Poona at 4 p.m. was all aboard the S.S. ‘‘ Hankow,” men, horses, and 
baggage, at 8 p.m., two sets of tackling being used. 

When the transports cannot come alongside, the horses must be conveyed 
to them in boats or Hoats and hoisted on board by slinging. Each man always 
accompanies his own Hdi^e in the boat. As an instance of how t.his diificuit 
service cun be successfully performed, a troop of 49 horses of the K.B.Ct. 
embarked in 1860 at Madras for China on the S.S, “Syrias,’’ proceeding 
through the surf in the elastic Masula boats, starting at 6.30 a.in. ■ Tlie 


should be read in conm^ction with this paragraph, also 
•ub.'Seet, ix. , , , . 
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liOi'ses were nil safely aboard at 12 noon, the prenmtiun of lashing tin* four 
legs, together having been adopted. Again in ISSl, a wing of tlie 14th 
Hussars, 220 strong, embarking at Durban, %vere conveyed through the 
dangerous surf in horse boats, and all safely hoisted on. board between 7.3u 
11 . 111 . and 3.15 p.m, . 

In the total absence of horse boats the horse^ must be embarked by 
swiniming. In this ease the breast rope, breeching, and sling arc Used on 
before the horse takes the w*ater ; he is coiitroUed while swimming by two 
ropes, one passed round the neck, the other under his jaw ; a rowing boat 
guides hint to the ship’s side, and ho can be quickly slung up. On 8t!i dune, 
1^0, in China, a troop K.B.G*, was embarked in this manner. 

Disembarkations are effected in the same manner, but- in ^evcr^c orrler a> 
regards details. Though raising up and lowering horses into the boats and 
the water r(‘quires great care, there is seldom an accident, and, after a little 
practice, the crews and the men attending the horses become very expert, and 
expeditious. The K.D.G-. on the same occasion (China, 18(10) disembarked 
a troo[> by t-wimming. Commencing at 2 p.m., they had finished by night, 
and a few weeks later, disembarking their horses from the ship on to a gun- 
boat. they equally successfully carried out the duty without loss. 

14. irmeml of Omalry ' Bwidom mid Corps 

or Hivisioml Cmalry. 

Cavalry employed in bodies have two distinct services to 
perform, the one of exploration, the other of security. For 
the former, regiments are niiited into two or more brigades, 
forming a cavalry division under its owm commander, or even 
into independent corps of cavalry ; for the latter, r 
combined as brigades or as single items constitiite corps, or 
divisional, cavalry, under the orders of the commander of the 
army corps, or of the division. 

Preceding the army or army corps at some two or three 
days’ march to the front, the independent cavalry divisions 
or corps will carry out not only the duties of reconnaissance 
and observation, but will be used to operate against and 
destroy the enemy's cavalry masses, or to impede Ms initial 
mobilization, or to unveil Jiis plans. The divisional cavaliy 
will be employed for the more immediate security of the 
marching columns, partly in reconnoitring a few miles ahead, 
partly close ‘ in front and on the ilauks of the infantry, thus 
affording the latter that sense of safety which ensures their 
repose and consequent readiness for battle. 





will'll till* liustile masses are' ill touchj'tbe eavalry divi- 
M'liiis under the direct (mutrorot^ theh coimuaiider-iii-eliief 
wiaild presumaljly he posted on tlie.. wiugs,. of the army 
ready to engage the enemy’s cavalry or the ilaiiks of Ids 
inlvaiicing ov retiring ii i fan try, wliilst the corps cavalry, or 
tlivisional sipradrons, vuuld,as occasion might arise, either he 
joiiie<l to the independent cavalry divisions, or, choosing a 
pfjsitinii dose* u]) will 1 their own infantry, remain in readi 
ness in grasp the oppurtunity whieh oceiirs so unexpectedly, 
and hy the s nd den in^ss and c^fm of their charge complete tlie 
overthrow of a wavering foe. 

TIh' Or^aiumtioit (if Cojvalrji m — 

The Cavain/ Brigade . — A brigade of cavalry in the Eeld consists of S 
regiments, 2 niaeliine guns, compames A.S.C., a bearer company, and a held 
liospital, giving a total strength of 114 officers, 2,167 non-coniiiiissioru'tl 
officers and men, 'ivith 2,219 horses. 

(A) The Caralrg Dinmon, — The division consistsof 2 brigades, and at tached 
t hereto as divisional troops are 2 batteries B.H.A., 2 machme guns, a mounted 
detacliment K.E., a battalion mounted infantrj,the divisional reserve nniuiu- 
iiition column,! company A.S.G., and a Eeld liospitaL Total, 325 officers 
and 6,274 non-commissioned officers and men, with 6,518 horses. 

(c) The Mia:ed Armg Corps . — To an army corps belong 3 divisions of 
infantry, to each of wbich is attached a squadron of cavalry, whilst the 4th 
squadron and headquarters, i.e., the remainder of the regiment, forms the corps 
cavalry. Under special circumstances a brigade might be employed as corps 
cavalry. 

{d) On the Line of Commnn ieatwns.-^The strength of cavalry on the line 
of eommunications must be a variable quantity partly dependent on the 
length of such com mimi cations, partly on the nature of the country for 
defence. In the English service a single regiment has been laid down as 
suElcienfc for the pui’pose, i.c., for conveying messages, escorting mails, and 
for ]>at roiling not only from |>ost to post, but on each flank of the line. 

For home defence the individual regiments have been assigned their places 
and it is now intended to assign a single cavalry brigade to the “Expedi- 
tionary force*’ 'which is to be mainfeained in constant readiness for active 
service abroad. 

The Codlinenkd Oiyawkaiion of Stoff Beiaehmeufs for 
Special Duties : — 

In foreign armies, on mobilization, a quaiier or half squadron is detailed 
to each corps or divisional headquarters for staff duties, to act as orderlies, 
&c., and would be generally composed of reservists or of men specially called 
up. Eoi* purposes of illustration wa will examine the Austrian cavalry^ 


^ Handbook of Militaiy Forces of Atistria-Hringarr. Intell. Biv., W.O. 
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organization. In peace time a regiment lias 6 Held squadrons and a Miiali 
depot cadre, the latter expanding into a depdt squadron and one or two reserre 
squadrons hr the calling up of the reservists. On mobilization eacli regiment 
is subdivided into a regimental staff (including a pioneer detachment), 
2 divisions each of 3 field squadrons, an Ersaiz (depot) squadron, a rpserre 
.squadron j 2 sections of staff caimln/^ and a telegraph detachment. Thchc 
items are formed at the very outset and probably are detailed on paper be- 
forehand, so that the combatant portion of the regiment can take the field 
without them, the guiding principle in this sub-division being that the com- 
batant squadrons should remain intact in numbers, and not have to detach 
parties, to perform the many supplementary duties which fall to the lot of 
^ cavalry. ■ 

j The sections of staff" cavalry, 1 officer and 25 men, are intended for 
! duty at the headquarters of units, such as divisions, army corps, and 
armies, or as escorts for tlie field siipjdy magazines. 

The reserve squadrons would be employed as army cori>s or garrinm 
troops. 

The telegraph patrols consist of 4 trained telegraphists, who each 
carry in two bags on their horses sufficient whe to open up eomiuiinieation 
for 41- miles. This party, or parties, aeding in touch with the advanced po^ts 
of th(? army, connect the wdre they carry with the main line of telegraphs, 
whicli is tapped close to headquarters, and thus the division general is 
enabled to remain in close connection with liis reconnoitring patrols. The 
wire can be quickly laid along trees and posts or hedges (it is said at the rate 
of 12-| in, in 2 hours). The electric current is supplied by Leclanche cells. 

The importance of the above arrangements for efficiency 
and 7mrale may be noticed. It will be conceded that the 
heait ideal of an efficient regiment is, that the squadrons com- 
posing it should serve under the same leaders, be formed in 
the same ranks, and occupy the same places in war as in peace 
training ; in fact that the transition from practice to reality 
should be undisturbed by the insertion in the ranks of 
stranger items, or by the Tvithdrawal of files accustomed to 
ride side by side and afford each other mutual confidence. 
The whole training of the squadron lias this in view. But 
the services above detailed, being necessary, must be met, 
either by the sacrifice and breaking up of individual regi- 
ments, thus diminishing the proportion of cavalry deemed 
necessary for immediate resistance or observation in front, 
or, as is done on the Continent, by careful organization of regi- 
ments beforehand, so that the fighting squadrons may preserve 
their homogeneous character in peace and when at war. 
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15. Inspection of Cmalrip 
Tlie gMseral ofiieer coimiianding the district inspects the 
i-avalry uiifler his cominund as regards interior economy and 
well-iicing in <|niirters. Besides this the iiispi^tor-general 
of cavalry inspects the wliole of the cavalry (hiring the drill 
stHison, and re|>orts on all matters eoniiected with the 
otfieieiiey and litness for service of cavalry regiments. At this 
inspection particular attention is paid to the riding of officers 
and men, to the knowledge of fitting s^ and to stable 
management; while, in the field, not only is the efficiency 
uf officers and of all ranks in drill ascertained, but the 
general training in detached duties — outpost, reconnaissance 
mid disinoimted service — is thoroughly tested. The inspector- 
general is called upon to write a separate report, based upon lus 
own observations, and upon the commanding officer’s opinion, 
as to the qualification of each officer, as well as of the 
regiment ; so that a fairly accurate knowledge of individual 
capacity is in the hands of the authorities^ The system of 
employing the cavalry inspector-general to conduct special 
manoeuvres in the aiitiiinn,as practised in Germany, has not yet 
become an annual institution, though the advantages to he 
derived therefrom, as well as the difficulty of commanding 
considerable bodies of cavalry without practice, ha ve been 
fully demonstrated in the recent manceuvres of 1890, 1891 and 
1892. In India the brigading of cavalry in annual winter 
camps has been jjractised with encouraging results. 


^ See also cliap. Tiii,, Inspection of Infantry. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

PiOYAL AliTIUJ-Iia'. 

1. Furpom^ duties, and Genend Orr/anivtiloti. 

The artillery of the army is in tactical and numerical 
importance a great branch of the land service, ranking witli 
cavalry and infantry. It is, however, organized and governed 
as one corps, and is proud of its traditions and of its time- 
honoiu'ed title of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. The 
practical result of this Organization is that all its officers 
are on one lisP for promotion and that all the men are enlisted 
for service in the Royal Artillery, and are available to serve in 
any part thereof. 

The purpose of the artillery is the handling, transporting, 
and fighting guns, howitzers, and mortars, in fact, ordnance 
of every kind,^ and the custody of the ammunition appro- 
priated for its use. It has also the duty in the field of trans- 
porting and issuing the small arm ammunition for the rest 
of tlie army. Thus the essential duty of artillery is to study 
and direct the working of the guns or engines which throw 
more or less heavy projectiles, and to have charge of and distri- 
bute ammunition and explosives in immediate reserve for army 
'■use. ■ 

^ The separate lists in tlie Army List show only the officers of the late 
Indian Artillery which were incorporated with the Eoyal Artillei’y in 1862, 
and Avhieli are being gradually absorbed. The old regiments, the Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, bore a most distinguished part in all the Indian 
campaigns up to and including the Mutiny, and tlieir records added lustre to 
those of tlie Boynl Artillery with whicli tliese corps were amalgamated. 
Their history dales back to 174S, in whicli year the H.E.I. Company directed 
the iormation of a company of artillery for each presidency. The famous 
Bengal llorse Artillery “was raised in 1300 and did good service in Egypt in 
1801. For the history of these corns see works hr Cavit. E. Buckle, and 
Lient..eolE.Wi Stubbs. ‘ 

- The so-called machine gun is not a gun in an artillery sense. It has 
justly been classified as a small arm weapon, to be used by infantry or cavalry 
who are trained to the use of fire-arms vdiiidi project small bullets. 
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The artillery does ciistoiBaiily, iiitlie Ilritisli ser\dce' 
constriiet or build works or ' batteries in garrison or at sieges, 
nor eonstnuu idatiVaiiis or gun inoiintings, but confines itself 
to the use, setting up, or adaptation of the material or 
apidiaiices provided for it, or which may come to hand. 

does tluj artillery constiUKd pr fir^^^ on shore or in 
the water, nor employ its men in the storage or custody 
u'erHual reserves of am munition, powder, or explosives. 

Tlie above duties group themselves under twn lieads — viz., 
FieiA, /a., work with guns for field use, equipped and 
transpoitaUe ; and Fu/i^rns, be, w^ork with guns mounted or 
to l>e mounted on laud or sea forts, with which \vork is 
asstjciated that of guns for the attack of fortresses, called 
siege artillery. It may here he observed that work with 
guns in the defence and in the attack is now more, than ever 
materially connected, since the recognition of the fact that, 
for fortresses, the essence of a good defence is the emjfioyment 
of its ordnance in counter attack, aggressively, from new and 
iiiiexpeeted positions, the same means and appliances being 
often used for these purposes by the defenders as are, 
necessarily, by the attackers. 

The organization naturally follows this grouping, the 
units being batteries in the field branch, and companies in 
what we have called th e fortress branch. 

2. Sistorieal Betro^eet 

The Eoyal Artillery has undergone many changes before 
reaching the present system of adaptation of its means to the 
ends in view. ■ 

Each successive form of oigankation may be held to have 
been, more or less, well adapted to the exigencies of the 
service and the requirements of its own time. Some, if not 
all, have beneficially left their mark, and have had, like 
episcKles ill the history of a nation, their educational efiect. 
See p. 217 for the brigade system of 1859 and the good 
result it had in spite of its imperfections. 

On page 120 the origin of our standing army, in 1660, has 



iJeeu traced, but it was not until ITIO tliat the Royal 
Artillery came into existence as a regimental urganization. 
Prior to tliis date the artillery recmired for a campaign was 
improvised on the outbreak of war, and had no 
existence in peace. 

It is not proposed here to dwell on the early Instory of 
the British artillery. The late Colonel Duncan” GE., E. A., 
has left ns his admirable “ History of the Royal Artillery,” 
wherein he has dealt fully with those early days when the 


^ The trnin of 1544 was nuclei 
Master of the Ordnance, wlio had 

the amourv. i 

157 aHificers, 4 otTieials to look after 


Sir Thomas. Sejmbur, 
it others, a master" of 

, , ' , . , -gimners, 209 gunners, 

the kings great mares for the train of 
, 20 carters, a captain and 300 
also chap, xiii (Roval Engineers). 


Piaster ot the Urdnanee, wlio had under him, 
the annoury, a lieutenant of the ordnance t 

j. A . 1 . t 

artiilerj, 0 conductors of the ordnance 
pioneers, &c. (Harl. MSS, 5753). Sec also < 

- fc'ee chap. xiii. 
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111 171U u;i- furiiii'd tli*? Corps of Artillerv' B'iivt*.rs, wlioise dutir> 
wrTv to j^iipplv t’ho iiec'ossa ry mobility lo t'he gnus- in tlic 'field. The eorps 
«as Hid part of tbe Koval Artillery but separate 'froiii' itf the officers were, 
until after Waterloo, driwii from a different source ; and the men ]>erformed 
sio duties, but were mertdy for transp>rt purposes. In 1822 the corps 

absorbed in the Koval ^ Artillery. 

|» 18^)1 the Boyal Irish Art illery,. which was fortned in 1755 and did 
good service ill America, the West Indies,. and in the Irish 'Bebellion, was 
amalgainated with the Boyal Artillery. ■ ' ' 

After the Peninsular war and the abolition of the corps of drivers, all 
soldifU’s of the regiment, except in the Boyal Horse Artillery, for wiiieli 
drivers were recruited, w'cre enlisted as' “ gunners and drivers.” 

During the dead period, 1819 to 1846, the regiment was reduced to its 
lowest teniis. There was no field artillery at home equipped except seven 
troops of Boyal Horse Artillery, and these had in England only two guns 
each, with men in proportion. The only field batteries kept equipped 
were in Canada. At Woolwich we had the materiel and horses for three 
batteries, so called “of instruction;” companies were attached to them, or 
tm)k tliem over, ^ and were instructed by their owm officers in riding, driving, 
and drill for a few months, when the equipment was handed over to another 
company. In 1852, a great impetus was given to the field artillery, and guns 
to the extent of 104 were horsed in that year. Some of the new batteries 
appeared at Chobham Gamp in 1853~~the epoch of military revival. At this 
period the Boyal Artillery w’as organized in battalions of eight companies 
each ; tlie headquarters of the battalions, with an adjutant’s detacliment of 
recruits, w'ere all at Woolwich w^here their numerous staffs had quite inade- 
quate duties. The companies were distributed, and were relieved, as 
required. 

In 1855, with the abolition of the Board of Ordnance, the Boyal Artillery 
and Boyal Engineers came under the administration of the commander-in- ^ . 

chief. Hitherto these, the scientific corps, had maintained an existence ** A ^ 

somewhat separate from the rest of the army, and w’ere regarded as out- f 

siders and specialists. This was a state of things very contrary to their ^ 
natural military instincts, and the effects of the change were not long in 
making themselves felt in the more direct identification of these corps with ^ ^ 
the other branches of the army. 

In 1859 a great and notew^ortliy transformation w’as effected by the intro- 
duction of the so-called “ brigade ^ Brigades of bo many companies, 

thenceforward styled batteries, were formed, each under the command of a 
colonel, assisted by two or more lieutenant-colonels, some being permanently 
established as field^ and some as garrison artillery; and these brigades took 
the duties at foreign stations, and were relieved bodily like regiments of 
cavalry or infantry. The men were henceforward allotted as gunners or as 
drivers, there being separate standards of height, &e., for each. 

This system did very much for the regiment, inf using new life and raising 

^ This was at that time styled “ going into battery.” 

® The establishment of field guns had been fixed at 180 in 1856. 
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in a maAed manner the esprii de mrpn of the whole mass through the 
increased pride and self-respeet which was attained in the indmclual 
hrigadcs. It completely failed, however, to satisfy an essential condition of 
artillery requirements. Garrison artillery must necessarily be juore or less 
wedded to the place it has to defend, and, to l>e efficient, must be acquainted 
with its local conditions. Artillery requirements are not complied with if 
the whole artillery from Malta or Gibraltar, for instance, be removed in a 
day and replaced by a fresh body. In India, which was the chief station of 
the tield artillery out of England, tlie distribution of batteries was such as 
to prevent their deriving benefit from the supervi-iion of tlie brigade staff 
instituted for this ptirpose, and there seems to have been a difficulty in 
adapting the system of artillery commands in that country so as to harmonize 
with the new' organization, 

As result, in 1877, the brigade ■ system was materially modified , The 
number of brigades was reduced ; the batteries serving abroad w'ere affiliated 
to"hrigadr headquarters at' home, which we-n? pcrmaTrently fixed raJKl'fcrrali 
purj>oses, save those of record and supply of men, the battery became an inde- 
peud<‘nt unit. Greater power of regimental arlm in ist ration wus conferred, 
but was in the hands of officers commanding Artillein' districts rather than 
in tliose of officers commanding brigade^, and the brigade system practically 
disappeared. 

Sulisequentlv tlie temtoiial sj^steixi was applied, and in 
1<882 the regiment was divided into two brigades of lionse 
artillery, four of field artillery, and eleven territorial divisions 
of garrison artillery. 

This territorialization was placed on a broader basis in 
1889, when the garrison artillery was given its present 
organization of . 3 divisions — the Eastern, Southern, . and 
Western — to each of which certain of the depot divisions of 
field artillery are affiliated for supply of recruits. This 
organization, together with certain changes of importance 
affecting the technical duties of the garrison artillery, super- 
imposed on it in 1891, can best be dealt with under the next 
heading. 

3. The ExdsUwj Organization, 

The existing organization of the regiment is as follows. 

The horse artillery consists of 20 batteries, lettered A to 
T, with 2 depot batteries ; the field artillery of 80 batteries 
numbered 1 to 80, with 4 depOt l^atteries in two divisions ; 
the mountain artillery of 10 batteries, of which the only one 
at home acts as a ctepOt for the others ; the garrison artillery 
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of 68 compaiims divided unequally among ' the 3 large 
territorial divisions, Eastern, Southern and Western, and , 
iniriibered consecutively from 1 upwards, in each division, 
with, ill all, 9 depots or sub-depots* 

Tlie esiablishments of iiieu and horses in the batteries of 
liurse, field, and niountain artillei'y are fixed according to 
iIh' nature and locality of service; but the companies, for- 
iiii»rly batteries, of gnnisoii artillery are regulated according 
til the nature of the works and armaments which they have 
to servt*. 

Eoriuerly when more iiien were wanted at a station, more 
companies or batteries were added whether more officers were 
wanted or not. The result was a wmste in one or the other 
direction. At the same time it was apparent that the staff 
that managed one of those small companies could administer 
a largc^r one (say, up to 200 men.) Therefore the principle 
was introduced of adapting, the.size. of-tlie .company to the 
actual requirements of the station where it was to serve. i 

The valuable system of having some officers on the 
estahlishinent but unattached to companies was introduced 
in 1891, to provide for the better performance of the duties 
connected with the armaineiit. Under this arrangement 
officers, called Amiament Mycn^s,” are appointed to look 
after the artillery duties in outlying forts, where no large 
bodies of troops are quartered. Other officers are provided 
for technical duties, such afs instruction in range taking, &c. 

At the same time (August 1891), was created what is 
called the “ Djstrict Establishment,'' which wms formed to 
meet a want loiig^'felt, latterly in an increasing degree, namely, 
that <d* a permanent staff of skilled officers, non-commissioned ^ 
otheens, and men, unconnected with the companies, who would --f 
remain iii them several districts with special ditties in con- 
neelion with the armament. 

Ill (U'der t(.) iinderstaud the merits of this organization, 

tlie situation as to armaments should be explained* There 
are at Iiome and abroad many sea coast and other forts 
situ at efl away from the barracks where the companies are 
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lucated, and occupied bv f^mall detachment?;. Moreover tlu^ 
worlcH, even in tlie vicinity of the barracks of the companies, 
wuiilil often not be manned by these in rvar, but ly lailitia 
ur volunteers from a distance. In both these cases a resident 
staff is required well acquainted with the ordnance in the forts 
and with the local conditions of their defetice. Until 1891 
both classes of works were looked after by the companies, whicli 
sometimes had to furnish detachments for the purpose ; and, 
in the case of the more outlying works, by the ** coast hrigadef * 
formed of old soldiers and officered specially by promotion 
from the ranks. As the nature of the ordnance composing the 
armaments came to require an increased skill in manipulation, 
and as the arrangements to be made on mobilization were 
perfected, it was realized tliat the detachments from com- 
panies were liable to remo%’al at the critical moment, and 
lliat tlie coast brigade men were luiiiierically and otherwise 
unequal to supply all that \vas w'anted. 

The organization in 1891 of a divstrict establishment 
provides officers, non-commissioned officers and men, having 
skilled knowledge in all details as required for the several 
forts ; this establishment thus forms a nucleus of the fighting 
garrisons, which, on mobilization, are completed from what- 
ever companies (whether of regular Eoyal Artillery, militia, 
volunteers, or local artillery abroad), may be detailed for 
the work, according to the local defence schemes. 

(n) Baiim'ifs and Cowpomes^ their I)htrihiimt Beliefs Depots^ und 
Braf fs. — ^Tlie Eojal Artillery is distrifoiited at Iiome and abroad as follows 

(1) Mopal Morse Aidilleri/.^At liome, 9 service and 2 depdt batteries j 
in India, 11 service batteries. 

(2) Field Art illety. — At iiome, ^ 38 service and 4 dep6t batteries in two 
divisions; in India, 42 service batteries. 

;(3) Mmmtam Artillery. —There are ten batteries distributed as follows 
8 in India. 1 at Jfatal. 1 at home (wMeh acts as a depdfc). 

The mountain batteries inTndia have an establishment of 

5 officers.. ,, .. .. l-o • b 

^ ^ >. British. 

106 non-cominissioned officers and men. . J 

192 drivers and artificers, . ,, Native, 

Of the latter 43 are baggage drivers and artificers. 


^ One field batter^ has lately been sent to Egypt. 
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tlm egt&hlkhmimts oi the and tlie one afe iiome are as 

foll«:*ws; — ' ■ 

{ O' ofli,eers* 

179 non-comBiissioiied officers and men. 

18 toes. 

112 mules with imtivc drivers. 

{ 5 officers. 

2B1 noil-commissioned officers und iium, 

12 Imrses, 

38 mules. 

1‘lie huHeries in India are lu<-*alized, and their establisliinents are ntaiM- 
tains'd hr tlrufls tVuin Englund. as is also tliat of the battery in Natal, 

The redief of iH>n-<‘omniissioned otBcers and men of the batteries serving 
iii India is effeeted by bringing home those who complete their eight years* 
service abroad, and replacing them by drafts. 

(4) Garrison Artilkn /. — At home, 22 service companies and 9 depot or 
sub-depot companies ; in India, 26 service companies ; in the colonies 
and Egypt, 20 service companies. 

Three of the companies at home are classed as siege train eompanies, and 
their pnierice and instruction arc directed more particularly to siege artillery 
duties. They are replaced by others after three years service in the siege 
train, ■ 

It will be observed that the service units of the horse and field 
artillery are nearly equally distributed at home and abroad, but that 
tliere are 46 service companies of garrison artillery abroad to 22 at liome. 
There is, however, an approximate equality in the number of men at home 
and abroad. By the system introduced in August, 1S91, a large number of 
batteries at home and in the colonies were formed into double companies of 
about twice the strength of the original batteries, but in many colonies and in 
India the companies are of small strength, hence a smaller number of com- 
panies at home Iiave a total strength equal to a larger number abroad. The 
actual number of all ranks at home and abroad in the various branches of 
the regiment was as follows on the 1st of January, 1892 : — 
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I At Home, i In India. 


In Colonies 
and Egypt, I 


Horse . , 

Field 

]\lountuin . 
Ciamson , 


■1,889 ! 
0^838 I 
-940' I 
3,204^ j.' 



^ 8ee note, p. 220, 
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(h) Smftm of Mefief . — The relief of batterif'i. of Iiofm* and Held artillm' 
u carrietl out in one roster for each braiicli. 

The garrison artillery bas thre e se parate rosters for relief, uoe f*»r ea 4 'h 
fUvidun, eastern, southern, and western, into which this branch is thhided. 
The stations at home and abroad are an'anged in groups assigned to each 
division. Thus each division is identified wirh the armament, and tends to 
become wdl acquaintecT wijdi the artillery requirements, of part ieular localities. 

(c) The various dep6ts receive and train wruit.s and suppl\ 
them to the service units on the same general principle as is adopted in the 
other branches of the service, as described in Chapter Till. 

Kecruits for horse artillery are selected from field and garrison artillen 
dep6ts, drivers from the former, gunners from the lattc^r. 

Eachdepdt of the three divisions of garrison artillery supplies its <sw?i 
f’ompanies, and further the eastern and western divisions supply the 1st, 
division depot field artillery with recruits, and the southern the 2nd division ; 
the 1st battery 1st division depot supplies the first 20 batteries on the list 
with reeniits, the 2n(I battery supplies field batterio'* numbers 21 to 4fK and 
so on through the SO service batteries. 

(d) I> raffs , — The drafts for India and the colonies are made up either 
iVom the depots direct, or from service batttnies serving nt home. 

Tlie one mountain battery at home acts as a depot to tbo.se abroad, and 
is maintained at a special establislmient. 

(e) District Establishment. — It contains the ofiieers of the old coa.Nt 
brigade as well as position and range finding instructors and a number of 
ordinary gunners, besides specialists trained in the use of position findci’N 
and range finders, or skilled as coxswains, boatmen, machinery experts, 4 S;e. 

The mimbers of the district establishment in any district vary according 
to its w'ants. The iion*commissioned ofiieers and men once appointed to the 
district establishment '^ri? more or less permanently located in the district, 
and are not relieved with the companies. The specialists receive extra pny 
at varying rates, according to their qualifications. 

(/) JRa^al Artillery District Staff*. — Woolwich, the headquarters of the 
Boyal Artillery, contains wdiat is known a.s the regimental district staff, which 
is commanded by a lieutenant-colonel. It comprises the R.A. bands^ at 
Woolwich and Aldershot, the clerks employed in the R.A. record ofilce, non- 
commissioned ofiicers, and men employed in the garrison and various depart - 
inents of the Koyal Arsenal, and those undergoing courses of instruct ion at 
Woolwich. 

(^) Moi/al Artillery Record Office. — The record office was organized in 
lb'73, and is a branch of the office of the Deputy Adjutant- G-enerul, Boyal 
Aitillery, under the immediate charge of an executive officer called an 
assistant superintendent. It keeps the original attestations of the lloval 
Artillery and of the artillery reserve, which are kept up by montiiiv 
casualty returns. It also contains the records of service of batteries, and 

^ The Bojal Artillery band was formed by Colonel Phillips and the Boyal 
Artillery officers in Germany in 1762. The Boyal Artillery w'as the fir.st 
regiment in the British service to use fifes and drums, in 1747. Browne's 
England's Artillerymen p. SO 7 , 
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tluMTinsfer rolk of the regmient from 1715 to- 1850. It- verities elaiiiis to 
eomliift par, compiles the statistical returns of .the regiment, and 
insmTirs as to soldiers of the Koval ArtKlei^', 

(I) establishment atWoolwich acts 

isut only as the SchrMjtl of Equitation for the Koval Artillery in the training 
<»f men as rough-riders and the instruction o.f officers and men of the ■ 
regiment in riding, hut it also carries out the instruetion of ofiieers of the 
Marines, the eadefs at the Boyai Military Academy, and various other it-enis, 
fitlier quartered at, or sent to Woolwich expressly for the purpose. Its fixed 
esfahlishment is under a lieutenant-eolouel, and includes 2 riding-masters. 

(/) Jmmitiuthii (Jolumm, — Ah we have already mentioned, the Ko\aI 
.\ilillcry is charged with the ammunition transport of the rest of the anny. 
For this jmrpose it, maiutaiiis in peace, at the places at which tlu> 
Humumition and equipment arc steed, the jniclei of ammunition cohimus, 
each consisting of 1 warrant; officer and G men. On an outbreak of wni* tin* ‘ 
iu?ecssary columns are formed from these by the addition of otfieeiv. 
uoii-eoimuissioned otlieers, and men from existing units of artillery, ami 
from the artillery reserve, and of horses from the remount establishment. 
There are 15 of these columns thus i^rovidcd for. 

ij) Armament Artijlcers, Hoyal ArtUlery^A corps of ordnance 
ai-tificers ” which w'as formed in 1882, was dissolved in 1S93, and its yenon- 
uel incorporated in the Royal Artillery. Arma me nt artificers, wu*th the 
milk of sergeant, are provided in certain Royal Artillery districts, at home 
and abroad, for duties connected with the repair, fitting, and maintenance of 
w’ar department material, including ordnance, and the charge and repair of 
hydraulic machinery, steam engines, boilers, pumps, and electric lighting 
machinery used with guns. -These artificers work under tlie orders of the 
inspector of ordnance machinery, except when otherwise ordered. When not 
] required for work connected with the repair, &c., of material in charge of 

the Royal Artillery, the services of the armament artificers are placed at the 
/ disposal of the ordnance store department by local arrangement. 

The artificers belong to. the district establishment, Royal Artillery, and 

I are dealt with by the officers commanding those units for purposes of pay, dis- 

cipline, &c. Those under training at W oolwieh are similarly dealt with by the 
I officer commanding Royal Artillery regimental district staff. The establish- 

ment consists of 1 sergeant-major, 112 staff sergeants and sergeants, which 
will be increased from time to time as necessity arises. Vacancies for 
, armament artificers are filled by (1), soldiers who, on being finally approved, ^ 

are discharged from their present engagements and again enlisted on fresh 
attestations for the Royal Artillery ; (2), civilians specially eiiHsted. Appli- ! 
cants for appointment must be competent fitters, with some knowdedgc of ; 
meehamcal drawing, not over 30 years of age nor tinder 21; of good i 
character, and, if soldiers, recommended by their commanding officer. 

Probationers (soldiers) and civilian candidates will be required to undergo 

^ The riding-house establishment was formed in 1806, Colonel Charles 
Adolph Quist being given the command. He was a natural son of 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, wAo was assassinated by Ankeratrom. Browne's 
“ England’s Art-illerymeii,” p. 310. 




n eoufbC of iiistmetion at tbe Boyal Afseual, ineiiwling tlio gun fociory, for 
u pi-riixl not exceeiling 12 months. II thou found qualified, they are enhrted 
and promoted direet to tfje rank of sergeant armament artificer. 

(a') Malta Artillery , — TIieEayal Malta .‘Irtillerj isone of the regula r 

eurps of the British army, though mised in the island. Its establi^lnneni 
nearly 4G0of all ranks, and it has its own reserve. The uniform and training 
are analogous to those of the Royal Artillery ; its pay and maintenance arc 
voted annually by the Imperial Parliament. The Malta Artillery served in 
the Kgyptijin campaign of 18S2, and is allowed in consequence to bear tlic 

clistlmdion 

(/) Local Artillery abroad . — This comprises the local artillery i>f 
Hung Kong, Singaj>ore, Ceylon, and Afauritius, recruited from tlie fighting 
races of northern India ; and that of St. Helena, Sierra Leone, Jamaica and 
St. Lucia, recruited locally. These bodies are ofileered in some cases ly 
natives, and are commanded by officers of the Royal Artillery. 

4. SifpifljJ of Officers and their postin to hranehes of the 
regiment, 

Oiticers for the Eoyal Artillery are obtained mainly 
tl trough the Itoyal Military Academy at Woolwich, though a 
few c<.ime in tliroiigh the Artillery ]\rilitia and the Koval 
Military College, Kingston, Canada. On occasions of urgency, 
direct oonunissions in the Eoyal Artillery liave at times been 
thrown open to public competition. The conditions for 
first appointments in the Eoyal Artillery are given in the 
chapter dealing with the supply of officers. 

On being commissioned, officers are appointed to field or 
garrison artillery according to their places on the list, in the 
vacancies which exist at the tinte, or as they may occur, 
and in the same order. The only exceptions to this 
rule, on first appointment, are in the cases of the senior 
cadet, and the cadet obtaining the riding prize, who are given 
their choice of field artillery should they not be posted to it 
in the way explained above. 

Subalterns may be, and often are, selected for transfer 
from the garrison to the field branch of the regiment during 
the first three years of service, the selection being guided by 
their adaptability for mounted work over the move scientific 
work of garrison artillery. Officers commissioned before the 
1st August, 1891, may be transferred without reference to the 
limit of service above referred to, On promotion to higher 
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rsiiik officers are posted to^ the field or garxisoii artillery as 
vacancies may be available,, according to the branch of the 
recdmeiit in which they were previously serving, and without 
reference to the gazetted succession. First appointments to 
tlit? Koval Horse Artillery are made, on special reconmienda- 
thm us to physical eligibility and general efficiency, from 
Hflicjers in the second to the fifth year .of their service, 
whether serving in fitdd or in garrison artillery. Officers in 
the. gnid{3 of captain and upwards, selected for appointment 
t*f tliis hrancli, must have served in it before, unless in 
very special cases, such as for distinguished service in the 
tivkl, or for exceptional merit otherwise. 


5. JSdmxdion and Trainmg of Officers. 

On obtaining his cormnission as second lieutenant in the 
Koval Artillery the young officer is first sent to the School of 
Giimieiy, SIioel)uryiiess, and undergoes a course of instniction, 
lasting six weeks or two months, in drill with guns and 
inountings of the latest types, and on its conclusion is sent to 
join Ills battery or conipaiiy. Officers joining from the Artillery 
Militia or Koval Military College, Canada, are, iai addition 
to the above course, ordered to attend the Artillery College, 
Mfoolwich, and are there instructed in organization, military 
law,niaiiufacturiiig details, &c.,before proceeding to Shoebury- 
ness. Second lieutenants, lieutenants, and captains of 
artillery have to pass the usual examinations for promotion.^ 

During an officer’s service in the ranks of lieutenant and 
captain he may be ordered, or may offer voluntarily, to attend 
the long course of gunnery and other j)rofossional courses of 
instruction. Other courses^ in various subjects are open to 
officers of all ranks. Thus it may be said that the education 
of on artillery officer is always proceeding, and, iii these 
days of complicated armaments^; and constffit advances in 
military science and art, it is absolutely essential that all 
officers, more especially thosfe of the scientifie branches of 
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the army, should eputmually ' be studying their profession*^ 
Foreign service and ■extra-regimental appointments, while 
giTing tothe officers ■holding them valuable experience and 
insight into the working of other branches of the service, 
will naturally often cause a coiTespoiiding tendeiiey for an 
artillery officer to' get somewhat .rusty in the more tecliiiical 
parts of his own profession, and it is for these offixiers more 
particularly, a necessity and a valuable privilege that tliey 
should have frequent opportunities of refreshing tlieir 
memories, and of bringing themselves ''up to date’' by 
means of the periodical courses of mstructioii which are 
open to them in connection with the Artillery College at 
Woolwich, and at other places*^ 

6. The Ordnance Factorie.r and' Teeknmd Branches. 

It is of the utmost importance that those fields of work 
which may be classed as the purely scientific part of the 
profession of an artillery officer should be duly provided for 
by officers who hav-e a special leaning and aptitude for such 
work. 

To qualify an ollicer for appoiiitments in the ordnance faetoides, he is 
required, as a general rule, to hare obtained the certificate of the senior class 
Artiliei’y College,® which entitles him to the letters (passed Artillery 

College) after his name. Similarly, for appointment as member of the 
ordnance committee, in the department of the director of artillery, as fire- 
maBter, inspectors, instructors in position and mnge-finding, and gimneiy in- 
structors, special certificates and qualifications are needed, as well as for the 
posts of professor and instructor at the militai’y educational establishments. 
The abpve appointments, though many of tlieiii are of a highly special and 
technical nature, are subject to a limit of tenure of so many years, after 
wliich the holders are required to vacate them and return to regimental duty. 
In the interests of the public service officers may be permanently retained 
in the manufacturing departments, and in the department of the director of 
artillery, in which ease their promotion is limited, with but few exceptions, to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


^ The E-.A. Institution, which forms a valuable helj 3 towards the educa- 
tion of artilleiy officers, will be found referred to in chap. xxv. 

2 The system of ** refreshing,’* or re-qualifying courses, as worked out for 
H,M. Navy, constitutes a valuable example of what may be done in this 
direction. 

® See chap* xxT.- ’■" .■ ■ 



Tu fueiliiau^ liis contrnl of the whole artillery service, 
wliieli, like other hrajiches, is under Ins direct command, 
eaeli officer eoiumaiiding a district has upon liis 

htjifrau — in some eases a juajor-geiieral and in others 

a, rolniicl— who, while he acts as chief artillery stall' oilieer, 
jH ul -0 himself in iiniue<liale and executive command of the 
the regiment within the district, and coiTesponds, 
uii pm'uts cjf detail, with the chief staff officer of the 
regiment at headquarters, f.c., the Deputy Adjutaiit-t.ieiieral, 
11 oval Aitillery. 

Eaeli odk-tn' commanding tlio artilleiT in a district has nnder him a stait 
talina*, generally appointed as brigade major; the special officers oi: the 
distrieT er,tabli>liment — viz., iiistruetors hi gnmiery, position»fmding, and 
liepn'ision rangedlndiiag, in districts where such officers are required, also 
ibrm part of his staQ. In certain districts there also is a riding-master on 
the artillery staff, and in some, a quartermaster. 

The colonel commanding the horse and ileld artillery at Woolwich 
carries out the administratiTC duties in connection with the batteries of those 
branches at home and abroad, and the officers commanding the artillerv of 
the military districts at PoTei*, Portsmouth and Plymoutli, similarly cany 
out the administratiTe duties connected with the three territorial diTisions of 
garrison artillery, and are respectiTely responsible for — 

{a] The training and supply of all drafts required to keep the batteries 
and com] )a flies serving abroad up to their estahlishments. 

(b) The mainkmanco of the batteries and companies at home at their 
proper establishments. 

(e) The promotion of noii-eommiasioned officers above the rank of ser- 
geant to positions below warrant rank, and appointincnts dealt with 
at anny headquarters. 

(e/) The instruction of a sufficient number of men as carriage smitljs, 
whetders, la^llar-makers, and the niaintemmee of the supply of 
artificers and spceialists. 

(e) The supply (in the garrison artillery) of duly qualified instructors 
to militia and volunteer artillery, 

if ) Instruction of non-commis&ioned officers in special courses. 

(f/) The proper and efficient working and maintenance of the depdts and 
sub-depots. 

'Q 2 
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8. Indnictmi, Ckmificatwn of Sohlicrs. 

The instruction of the soldier in the artillery, while 
embracing many of the features of the instruction of soldiers 
generally, has, of course, features peculiar to the arm. 

Tims, while both gunner and driver must learn to march, 
undergo courses of schooling and gymnastics, &c., the driver 
must be instructed in riding and driving, in the fitting 
and care of harness, the care and grooming of horses, i^c. 
In the horse artillery the gunner must also learn to ri<le ; 
and the gunner of each branch, horse, field, mountain and 
garrison artillery is taught to serve, lay and fire his gun, 
and to dismount, move, and mount it. The care of stores, 
of magazines, ammunition and equipment also forms part of 
his education, and the garrison artillerymen, or some portion 
of them, are taught the use of range and position-finding 
instruments, rowing, a certain knowdedge of machinery, 
liydraulics, electricity and steam. 

To combine instruction in these very varied subjects 
with the performance of a soldier's ordinary duties, such as 
guards, fatigues, &c., requires careful organization. 

A recognised distinction as between ''young soldiers" 
and trained men has therefore been introduced in the 
Eojal Artillery, caused by the necessity of not letting his 
ordinary duties interfere too much with the instruction of 
the young soldier. 

On joining, tlie soldier is known first as a recruit, and goes tlirougli a 
course of recruit’s drill, wliiclx is laid doAvn as of 130 and 56 days* duration 
in field and garrison artiilerv respectiTely. On completion of liis course the 
recruit is returned for ‘‘duty,” but his training continues; wiien returned 
* , V for “duty” he ceases to be a “recruit,” and passes into the category of a 
“ young soldier.” As such, he is instructed in all the subjects in the drill 
booSs during one rear; during this period he is home on a special roster for 
duty, and performs it at times when his instruction would be least com- 
F promised. 

Moreover, in the Eoyal Artillery, men are classified as 1st, 2nd or 3rd 
class according to professional knowledge ; young soldiers are placed in the 

class; from this they pass to the 2nd and 1st classes by means of 
examination in certain specified subjects. There are certain appointments 
which can only be held by let class gunners. Promotion to non-commis- 
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oiTii^c^r does not depend on the class in winch the soldier finds himself, 
but of coarse his class is taken into consideration. 

Mounted non-commissioned ofileers and men are also dirided into three 
mitli regard to their riding capabilities. Eecmits Join the 3rd class, 
and wlieii eonipletely instructed and fii for anj duty they are raised to the 
l).r class. The 2nil class exists for men who show no. signs of qualifying .for 
the 1st class, but whose 3rd class educatio.n has been completed. 


9. Meld .Tmimn§ or Annual Courses. 
besides the ordiiiaiy diills and instriictioii carried out 
throughout the year a period of s];)ecial instmction is laid 
down for each battery or company, during whicli it is struck 
off all duty to enable the officers to get hold of their men and 
to inst.ruct and drill them collectively. 

This annual course is of five or six weeks’ duration in the 
garrison artilierj, and lasts for twelve working days^ in the mounted 
branches. It should be gone through before the annual practice of the 
battery or company, in order that the latter, the most important part of an 
artilleryman’s training, may be carried out under favourable circumstances. 
This annual course consists of lectures on the theory of gunnery, and on the 
gun, projectiles and sights ; the method of rttnging a battery and fire disci- 
pline. The practical part of the course consists of drill, laying, making 
up ammunition, boring fuzes, and the application of the theory as to fire 
discipline. It is carried on by the major and officers of the battery. 

The Eoyai Artillery are required to go through a short annual course of 
musketry practice and instruction, and the course laid down is, for recruits, 
prelimmary drill of two days, target practice (20 romds apiece), also 
extending over tw'o days and embracing individual and volley firing. The 
trained soldier’s course lasts three days, and 40 rounds per man are fired. 
The musketry of the Royal Artillery is not subject to the supervision of 
the inspectors of musketry of the army, and their carbine practice has very 
frequently been omitted. As, however, guards, even in peace, are entrusted 
with ammunition, and their owm lives and those of others are dependent on 
its efficient use, it is essential that every man who is armed with a carbine or 
revolver should have opportunities given him for practice therewith. 

The gun practice of the artillery is obviously of great importance. It is 
curried out by the Royal Artillery either at the station at wdiieh the 
battery or company is quartered, or at some camp or pmctice ground selected 
for its suitability for efficient practice.® 

There is much difficulty in finding good land ranges for horse and field ^ 
artillery j the one good land range used is at Okehampton, in Devonshire ; ; 
each battery practises there once in three years. Other batteries 
quartered at home generally carry out their annual practice at Shoeburyness, 

Compare Infantry and Cavalry, chaps, viii. and xi, 

® See chap. XXV., p. 430. " “ 
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or Glenbeighj m„ Ireland ;■ a few use the Ljdd ranges, or others on the coast 

line. 'Tiie mountain bat terj pmetises at Hay. The garrisoii , artillery by 
prefei'enee fires from the- actual works that it irouM man in, -vTar, but 
occasionally it assembles' in a camp -or -at a selected range for purposes, of 
instruction. The camps or ranges at which pi’actiee'— other than local— takes 
place are at the Isle of Wight (western forts), at Devonport, and at Lydd, the 
latter being used by the siege train companies. 

. Practice itself — so far as the garri.sou artillery is coneernctl—may be 
divided under fcw'O heads, that for the man, and that for the gun. Practice for 
the man takes place in the shape of “ company ” and “ regimental practice ; 
the former euibraces artillery msfcruotiou in the abstmet under tlie oifieer 
commanding the company, and the latter, under the lieutenant-culonti, is 
intended to familiarize all ranks with every kind ot gun and mounting with 
which the company has to do in its district. Practice for the gun is known 
as “ station practice/* and is chiefly a test of the eflicieney of the ordnance 
and mountings, ISach gun fires a certain limited number of rounds 
periodically, and when service projectiles cannot be employed, dust shot is 
used to test the recoil — otherwise, blank amuiuiution is fired. The militia 
and volunteer artillery are granted a certain amount of ammunition for 
annual practice, as is done with the regulars, and regard is lia^l to the 
desirability of firing, when practicable, with the actual guns they would iriaii 
on mobilization. 

10 . Regime^itcd Transport Arms, Ammunition’^ imd 
Eepuipment. 

The regimental transport for field and horse artillery may 
be defined as that which is detailed^ to cany such stores and 
food, and occasionally tents, as are not conveyed on the guns 
and the ammunition wagons. 

These latter, as well as the forge and store limber wagons, are specially 
designed and horsed so as to be equal to going over any ground which is 
practicable for artillery. The general service wagons in use cannot elaim 
this degree of mobility. For this and other reasons, on the march and in 
the field a classification is made to provide for the separation at need of 
the fighting portion and the ti’ansport portion of the wheeled carriages of a 
batteiw.- 

The royal horse artillery and field artillery are provided with a 
breeeh'Ioading gun of high pow-er, knowni as the 12<pr. B.ti. gun, although 
a few batteries have still the 9«pr. B.M.L. gun. The artillery handbooks of 
these guns and tlie field artillery drill book give all particulars. 

The horse and field artillery carriages are fitted for shaft draught, but 


^ See tables in ** Equipment Begulations.” 

-For details of this classification see Colonel Eothwell’s^* Lectures on 
Staff Duties,” p. 153 p see also the remarks on regimental transport in 
chapters viii. and xL 
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i?x|>€rifikmts aw in pi'^>gri‘83 wbicli p^int to the...iatroduetioii of pole clratiglitj 
wliicli in mtmy respei'ts ii^ better swited for eampaigmng. 

Xlic* nionataiii artillery gim is the 7-pi*. of 150 or 200 lbs. weight. 

The prsfaial armsiment of the noii-commissicmed officers an, cl men of the 
regukr artiilerj is as follows:— 

J!l the horse artillery all raiihs hare the caralry. sword;.,} drire-rs ' hare' the 
liistol,. "W ehley pattern. I.ia the field artillery, only non- commissioned officers 
and tnimpcdcrs hare tlie caralry sword, drirers hare' the pistol, Weblej 
pattern, ftucl each gnnnc'r has a sword-bayonet. There are 12 carbines, 
|M‘r hiiifcry of and field. 

Tn the garrison artillery every non-eomniissioncd officer and ma,n on tlio 
eonipaiiy chtijhlfshmerit has a carbine and sword bayonet. 

II. AIobiluaiimA 

The .iiiobilizatioil of tie artillery follows generally 'the 
saiiie rules and p,riiiciple8. as that of the army,, which 'is 
described elsewhere. 

One point of difference is that batteries of field artillery 
are now supplied with their complete ^var equipment in 
time of peace, and that, therefore, they receive on mobilka- 
tion no second regimental equipment. Tliis enables them to 
move complete to the place of concentration. 

It may, of course, happen that only a few batteries are 
to be mobilized, in wiiicli case they may be completed as to 
liieii and horses Irom other existing batteries without calling 
on the reserves. , 

The garrison companies mobilized for home defence, and 
also a large part of the militia and volunteer artillery, being 
told off to what is termed the garrison army, ic., the garrisons 
of coast fortresses, receive their personal outfit, but their 
forther equipment is more limited owing to their being more 
stationary, and quartered as a rule in or near large towns. ^ 

The artillery reservists when called out proceed, if 
belonging to horse and field artillery, to join the depots of 
these branches at Woolwich; if belonging to mountain 
artillery, to the clepub of the Western division, Devoriport ; 
and if to the garrison artillery, to the depot of the division 
to which they belong. There they receive their clothing and 






^ Bm ** Mobilization Begnlatioiis.” 
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necessaries, and the officer commanding the depot gives them 
their orders as to the units they are to join. Arms and 
accoutrements are issued to them on joining the unit. 

The militia and volunteer artillery units are told off in 
the district defence schemes to certain places. 

In the ease of the garrison anny the principle foliowei! has been to tell 
off to each upit a certain work or works, so as to avoid as far as possible 
mixing two or more^ units in one wt>rk. The regular artillery, being !)ut a 
small portion of the whole artillery garrison is assigned to the works where, 
from the nature of the armament, its services are most needed. Kot only is 
each militia and volunteer corps allotted to a certain work or works, but it. 
is also assigned certain guns in those woijs, and the object is, firsts to limit 
the variety of “ natures ” of guns j secondly, to ensure each corps not only being 
accustomed to drill with that class of gun but being practised periodically at 
the actual w'orks and the individual pieces to which it is told off. It therefore 
becomes of great importance to arrange for this periodical training and for 
practice with service ammunition where possible, even in the cases of corps 
which may be stationed at some considerable distance from works assigned 
them. On arriving at the work for such exereise, whether for a few hours’ 
drill or for several days’ instruction, tliey find every preparation made for 
them by the permanent district establishment now quartered in each fort, 
and ail local aid in the way of information and instruction is rendered them 
by the Eoyai Artillery. 

12. The Artillery with the Division and the Army Coiys. 

Jn the design, equipment, and allotment of the artillery 
to accompany an army in the field, fire power and mobility 
are the two elements which have to be harmonized. The 
claims of the one tend to conflict with those of the other ; hence 
an expenditure of energy in thought, as well as of money, must 
be faced and provided for in order to reconcile the two, and to 
place the artillery in the field in a position to meet the 
demands made upon it. 

The artillery is not an independent but an auxihary arm. 
It serves the army by ju'eparing the way for the troops of 
the line, especially the infantry, to advance to the assault, or, 
when acting on the defensive, by protecting them from 
hostile onslaught. 

A proportion of artillery is attached to each division (divisional artillery) 
and also to each army corps (corps artillery), the number of batteries 
assigned being sbowm by the tables in the Appendix. The commander of the 
divisional artillery, a lieutenant^coionei, is at the same time its regimental 
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cojiiinaotlitig oilk'sr, aJitl acts as the artillery staff officer of the general com- 
3 uaiiding the ditisioii, vhom he accompanies .in the field, taking his orders 
or siiggt».^ting the action of his artilierv, and then resuming the pcraona! 
foiiHimod of ills batteries when acting collectivelr. The eoniniander of the 
artilleiT is a regiinentai commanding officer; he ■nsimlij receives his 
tutiers from the coininander of the artillerjr with the army corps, who is a 
colonel or general on the staff of the army corps, - This latter officer is in a 
siiiillar position to that described , as occupied by the commander of a 
Koyal Artillery district (see p. 227), He is ■ resjKmsible for the artillery 
clficieney of the whole of his command as to personnel and materiel^ ami 
iidtiscB his general as to its employment, but does not interfere with the 
executive coininand of the divisional artillery unless it is placed under his 
orders. If it is then to act, as it often must, massed with other divisional 
artillery, or with tlie corps artillery, he would probably assume the command 
peraonaily. 

Thus the divisiomil artillery must always hare two masters, and allpailies 
have to exercise their funetions with a due diserimmation. 

The corps artillery is usually composed of both field batteries and horse 
artillery, it being deemed specially necessary that mobility should be given 
to the artillery which occupies this position in the order of battle, on account 
of the great distances it may have to traverse rapidly to reach a point where 
the advanced or outlying troops require artillery support for the suecessfnl 
prosecution of the operation in hand. The reference above to the frequent 
employment of artillery in mass is sufficient to indicate the importance of yet 
a third element, which has to be dealt with when the compositjon of the 
artillery with an army is to be considered — viz., homogeneity in the “nature ” 
of gun used, and consequent identity of ammunition. Besides other advan- 
tages, tliis conduces to accuracy of shooting, combined with rapidity in 
getting the range, wliich are the conditions of success of artillery action. 

13. Inspection} 

Tlie inspection of batteries and companies is carried out 
by the general officers and colonels on the staff commanding 
Koyal Artillery, as follows : — 

The general officer commanding at Woolwich inspects the horse and field 
artillery in the Woolwich, Eastern, and South-Eastern districts ; the general 
officer commanding the artillery at Aldershot inspects that in the north- 
Eastern, [Xortli-Western, Scottish, and Western districts, and at Aldewhot; 
while the general officer commanding the artillery in the Southern district 
inspects moimted batteries in his own command; and the colontd on the 
staff at the Cu rmgk inspects horse and field artillery tliroughout Ireland. 

The garrison artillery is inspected in each district by the officer command- 
ing the Boyal Artillery in the district. The commandant of the School of 
Glunnery, Shoebiiryness, as inspector of artillery instruction, exercises 
supervision over the instruction at Okehampton, Lydd, the Isle of Wight 
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(western forts), the school of instractioii at ' DeTonport, and the ange- 
finding school at- Aldershot. 

The artillerv in a district' is of co'iirse also inspected by tlie geneai ofticer 
commanding the district as with other corps under Ills command, generally 
after receipt of the report of inspection of the oiiieer eonimanding Boyal 
Artillery of the district npon each imit. 

EOYAL MaEIN'E iiliTILLEEY. 

In coihBion with the rest of the Eoyal Marines this force 
is under the Admiralty, receMng its orders from the Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Royal Marines, at headquarters. 

Except as regards detachments for service, on board ship 
or elsewhere, the Royal Marine Artillery is concentrated at 
its headquarters, Eastney Barracks, l\)rtsinoiith, wdi 
too, recruits and the w’hole corps are tlioroughly trained in 
all the duties appertaining to naval ordnance. The iiiarine 
artillery is armed with the rifle as for infantry, as also, it 
may be noted, are the blue jackets of the Royal Navy. 

The relations of the Royal Marine Artillery wdth other 
troops in garrison, or on active service, are the same as in 
the case of the Royal Marines generally.^ 

The uniform is almost identical with that of the Royal 
Artillery, there being a few minor differences such as the 
grenade on the forage cap, a slightly different knot on the 
cuff, &c. 

For supply of officers see Chapter XVIII. 

^ See cliap. yiii., sect. 21. 
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1, : Intrifdmiimi and JE^ 

Tiie titlci of Engineer '* vew ancient, and. originally 
was }jiii'ely military, a fact .tliat is sometimes' oTeiioolved,' in 
conse<|iieiice of tlie name ...liaYing been adopted in the last 
eeiitury by tlie iiieiiibers of, a civil profession,, now . nsiially 
known as engiiieers.** But tliis application of tlie 

word is comparatively recent, and previously it applied 
exclusively to tlie body of officersywbo- bad tlie c.liarge of the 
king's engines of war, and who' were einplo)"ed;in the moii" 
striictioii of fortifications: and, in .'the. duties, .connected with 
their attack and deleiiee* 

In the middle „a.ges, fortresses alwa}''s . played a most 
i.mporta.iit part, in, every campaign, and it. was necessary to 
retain the services of engineers in peace as well as in w.an 
Tbiis; we find that engineers.' were kept for the king's 
service .long before the system of ', -standing armies was 
.iiitroclucecl. The Boy al Engineers can therefore claim a 
longer contiiiiioiis , history than any other branch of, the 
.British army, and Waldivus, who was the .chief engineer of 
Wfiliain the Conqueror, may he rega-rded as the father, of it. 

At that period gunpowder had not' been invented, and 
the engines, of war .were of a: very diSerent description', to 
those of later age>s. Battering rams and; various machines for 
throwing large stones and spears filled- the. place afterwards 
taken by cannon, while the,,''iamer.''had,-' no -explosives' to 
assist him in destroying the walls of 'fortresses, which had 
frequently to be breached by burrowing under the founda- 
tions, thus causing the walls to fall by their ownriveiglit, a 
very hazardous operation for the besieger as well as for the 
besieged. 
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In tlie old records are to be found some iuteresiing 

accounts of the militarj operations of the engineers in tliose 
distant times, but the 'Space ayailable in this woi‘k will only 
permit of giving -a very hrief history, of the corps from' its 
early heginnings. ■. 

In tlie middle ages, armies were raised for tlie piirj^oses of a campaign and 
disbanded on its conclusion, and tbe artificers and labourers ' req aired fo'r 
engineering operations W'ere also taken on temporarily, sometimes in ccm- 
sidemble numbers. For example, wben Edward I. conducted the war in 
Wales in 1287, there were 2,000 wood-cutters and sappers 
employed with the army, and these men were of great service both in 
making roads, cutting paths through the forests, and assisting in the sieges of 
the Welsh strongholds. 

The invention of gunpowder and introduction of cannon added another 
important item to the duties of the engineers, and special men had to be 
enlisted to work the guns. At the siege of Calais by Edw’ard III. in 1347, 
the chief engineer was John G-ruynard, w’ho had under his command a body 
of 314 men composed of “ Gementarii, Carpentarii, Fabri, Ingeniatores, 
Pavilonarii, Minarii, Armatores, Gunnatores, et Artillarii ” (Masons, Carpen- 
ters, Smiths, Engineers, Tentmakers, Miners, Amio'urers, Gunners, and 
Artillerymen). As soon as Calais wus taken, Gruynard was left as chief 
engineer to supervise the restoration of the fortifications and to take charge 
of the artilieiy- left in the place. The siege of Calais is interesting as being 
the earliest at w’hieh there is a record of the use of artillery. 

When Henry T. undertook the invasion of France in 1415, he instructed 
his chief engineer, Kicholas Merbury, who is called master of the king’s 
works, guns, and ordnance,” to provide smiths and workmen for the expedition. 
One of the first operations undertaken was the siege of Harfleur, and the 
following is recorded as the ordnance corps employed — 

Nicholas Merbury, Esq., with 21 foot archers. 

Sir John Grey ndon, with 120 miners. 

Thomas Matthew and WiUiam Temple, with 124 carpenters. 

John Bennet, with 120 labourers. 

2 master-smiths and 12 smiths, 

4 master-gunners, with 25 gunners. 

50 servitor gunners, 6 wheelers. 

The siege was vigorously contested and the engineers bore the brunt of it. 
After the town was taken Merbury accompanied the King to Agincourt, and 
received honourable mention for his conduct at the battle. In the eampaign 
of 1417 no few^er than 1,000 masons, carpenters, and other labourers, were em- 
ployed and did good service at the numerous sieges which had to be undertaken. 
It was, in fact, a campaign of sieges, and when the two fortresses of Cher- 
bourg and Houen fell, the first after an attack of three months, and the second 
after five months, the whole of Kormandy submitted to the English King. 

It is necessary here to notice briefly a very important office known as 
the “ Ofiice of Ordnance,” and later as the “ Board of Ordnance,” which was 
gradually formed to take charge, on behalf of the king, of all matters 
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ftiTicernitig fortifleation?^ sieges, artillery, and stores. It seems to hare feeen 
I .fablislied in tbe Tower of London about 1455, and it continued to exist for 
,>iarf|j 4<X) jears. The piiaeipal officer was termed the. “Master of the 
Dniiiant'cr ^vlio was assisted bj the “ Lieutenant of the Ordnance.” In l{ite,r 
the ol!ii?e had greatly increased in power and importance, the 
rhief officers heciiine “ Master-Oeneriil” and “ Lieiitenant-Oeneral.” The 
‘X,liief 'Ernrineer” was from earl j' times one of the im|K»rt.ant officers of. the 
onlriimee. As the work of the department increased, additioiml officers were 
added, ami, in the reign of Charles II, when very careful instructions wwe 
drawn up for the guidance of the otfieials, the permmnel of the Board o.f 
Onliianee was composed as follows 
The I^fastcr-Uenend of the Ordnance. The I‘ri.neipal Engineer. 

The ij'eufenant-Gencral of the Ordnance. Tlie Master»0unner of Emjlaud. 
The Surveyor*General of the Ordnance. The Beputy Keeper of the Ar« 
The Clerk of the Ordmince, moiirj. 

» 1’]ie Storekeeper. The Keeper of the sniaii arnis. 

The Clerk of the deliveries. The Purreyor. 

The Treasurer. Clerks and messengers, 

and at out-stations, under tdie orders of the Board, -were the following 
officials : — ■ , 

Engineers, master-gunners, firemasters, proo.f -masters, dre- workers, store- 
keepers, wagon-masters, tmdesmen and artiSeers. 

Although in this partieidar warrant the chief officer of the engineers is 
called the Principal Elngineer,” it should be pointed out that this officer, 
botli before and afterwards, was alw’ays called “ the Chief Engineer,” until 
the year 1802, wdien the title wais altered to that of Inspector- General of 
Eortifications, which name is retained to the present day. 

This is not the jilace to discuss at any length the history of the Board of 
Ordnance, but it is quite impossible to make the history of the corps of 
engineers intelligible without alluding to it. It must not be forgotten that 
when the Board was established in the fifteenth century it was the only 
permanent military office ; the caralry and infantry being raised on the 
commencement of a war and disbanded at the conclusion of it. The Board 
therefore, as was natural, acquired a very strong position, and when a stand- 
ing force of infantry and caTalry was set on foot after the Eestoration and 
placed directly imder the king, or a general delegated by him for the com- 
mand, there w-as a certain feeling of Jealousy between these branches of the 
army and the officers of the engineers and artilleiy wffio depended upon the 
Board of Ox*dnanee. 

And now to return to tlie history of the corps of engineers at the 
middle of the fifteenth century, wffien the Board of Ordnance w'as first 
delmitely established. In the reign of Henry 'Till., the engmeers had much 
important work to carry out. That actiTe-minded King authorised a la.rge 
and expensive scheme of fortifications for the defence of the English coasts, - 

^ 8ee Colonel CieavelamPs notes, page 53. 

- Portland Castle, Walmer Castle, and m.any others still 'Or till recently 
extant, w-ere built on the same design, which was one that showed a very 
marked advance on that of castles of the period Just preceding. ' 
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and of the Scottish border. One of the most distinauished cn^dneers w- 
Sir Eichard Lee, whose life presents many interesting features. °He seen's 
to have began his career as a man-at-arms, and being' in garrison at CalVis 
devoted his leisure to the study of fortification and ardiiteeture. His talent s 
were noticed and he was made an engineer and put in charge of the defences 
of the Thames at Gtravesend. On the completion of these, he was sent back 
to Calais to improve the fortification of that town. After three years at thal 
station he was recalled to England and appointed chief engineer in an 
expedition against Scotland in 1543. The year after, ho was a^in ordere,! 
to France to superintend the siege of Bonlognc. After an attack of two 
months’ duration the citadel was ruined and blown up, and the place 
capitulated. The King was present and knighted Lee for his .services, 
appointing him chief engineer over Boulogne, Calais, and Guisno. Al'liw 
the conclusion of the war with France, Lee, assisted by Eogers, another 
eminent engineer, was engaged on the delimitation of tlie boundary between 
the French and English territories, a duty siiuilar to that wliich is so 
frequently nowadays entrusted to officers of the Eoyal Engineers. In 1546 
Lee was again sent as chief engineer with a force against Scotland, and was 
giv eu as a rew ard tor his services a manor in Gloucestershire. Buriiiy the 
reign of Queen Mary he was unemployed, but was recalled to the active list 
by Elizabeth, w-ho sent him to restore the fortifications of Berwick 
where he greatly imi^roved tlie defences, .liter two years at that place he 
was ordered on a mission to Antwerp; and iu 1560 built the castle at Gpnoi% 
on the Medway. In the same year he went with an expedition to Scotland, 
and, though^ getting on in yeare, made an excellent reconnaissance of the 
Scottish positions, for which the Duke of Korfolk, the general iu command 
speeiaUy mentioned him in his report to the Queen. ' 

Sir Eiehanl Lee died in 1575, after a very busy life, of which this brief 
sketch will serve to show the great resemblance between the .service of an 
engineer officer in the sixteenth century and at the present time. 

During the wars of the Eevolutiou a large number of engineers were 
employed both in the Eoyal and Parliamentary armies; which was very 
natural, considering the extent to which the attack and defence of fortresses 
were carried on in the different campaigns. 

L> to the beginning of the eighteenth century, the engineer and artillery 
services formed one corps. But experience gained during the campaigns of 
Martborough showed that it would he of groat advantage to have a per- 
maMn^t body of gunners instead of raising a train for each campaign, ami in 
1714 the chief engineer. General" Michael Eichards;'recommenctea'The Tor- 
mation of permanent companies of artillery and the reorganization of tho 
corps of engineers. His scheme feU through for the time, but in I7l6 he had 
been i.romoted to the ofiicc of Surveyor-General of the Oi-dnance and sup- 
ported by Colonel Armstrong, who had succeeded him as chief engineer, he 
again brought the matter forward, and a formal application was made to the 
Master-General, then tho Duke of Marlborough, for the establishment of four 
companies of artillery and for the reorganization of the engineers The 
Duke agreed as regards the latter, but only recommended the foimation of 
two artillery companies, which may be regarded as the basis of the present 
great regiment of Boyal Artillery, ^ 
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At tlie tiiiif tke Boyal Artillerj thus eoimnenced its ■ separate existeiiec. 

1 310 engineer t’oii'H was cMinMy composed as foUows;---- 

"l Cliief eiiginciT. 6 Engineers extraordinary . 

' 3 Bireetor?. ■ Siik-engineera.. 

6 Engineers in ordinary'. 6 Praetitioner-engineers. ' 

llibongli the engineer officers as a body liad, as bare sb.owii, fortned a 
,.*trpa from early times, it was not until 1772 tliiit a pennanent force of mm- 
j-OHi missioned officers and men was established, the men haring, iip to tliat 
time, Iweis raised for service for each particular eampaigni. In the above 
Year, however, Colonel Green, the chief engineer at fiibmltar, pointed out the 
great iinpi'irtain’e of having a permanent body ot\ military artificers in that 
fortress, and, in consequence of his representations, li royal warrant wjis 
issued authorizing the furiiiation of a eompsmy of soldier artificers. 
The^'C provtid theinsidves of the highest value during the great siege of 
Gibniltar, and were increased to two companies after the conclusion of the 
war. In 1787 a similar corps was first raised for service in England, and it 
is interesting to note that its establishment was strongly opposed in Parlia- 
ment on the ground that it was a dangerous innovation and w^as opposed to 
tlie most favoured principles of the constitution.” But Mr. Pitt, then Prime 
Minister, and the Dube of Eichmoud, Master- General of the Ordnance, 
carried their proposals, and a corps of Boval Military Artificers was founded 
by royal warrant in 17S7. The corps consisted of six companies, each of 
100 men, wdiieli were commanded by officers of the engineers, who in the 
same year were styled Eoyal Engineers.” Some years previously, in 1782, 
the names of the different ranks liad been altered to assimilate wdth those of 
the rest of the army, thus : — 

Old Title. JTete Title. 

Chief en^neer. • »» *. .. Engineer- iu-clhef. 

Director # # » • • • • • Colonel. 

Sub -director «• .. t« .. Eieutenant-colonel. 

Engineer in ordinary . . • • . . Captain. 

Engineer extraordinary . . • . Captain-lieutenant. 

Sub- engineer .. .. .. .. Eirst lieutenant. 

Practitioner-engineer . • . . • * Second lieutenant. 

In process of time, the title of captain-lieutenant was changed to second 
captain and afterwards to captain, and the title of captain to major. 

The Gibraltar companies were amalgamated with the companies on the 
Opiridi establishment, and in 1806 the corps of militai'y artificers was raised 
ti) 12 companies, and further, in 1811, to 32 companies. A couple of years 
later the name of the corps was altered to that of “'Eoyal Sappers and 
Miners” wdiieh wms retained until the amalgamation of officers and men into 
one corps in 1856. Fp to that time, although the sappers were always com- 
manded by the officers of the Eoyal Engineers, the two corps were officially 
distinct, an anomaly which can only be understood by tracing the liistorv of 
both. While the corps of Eoyal Engineer had thus been gradually growing 
up, three similar but distinct corps had been raised for the service of the 
Honourable East India Company known as the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
Engineers. These also were united with the Royal Engineers in 1862, since' 
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wliicli date the corps of engineers has become one and incliTisiHe in all pirts. 

<tf the British Empire. 

From time to time new additions and augmeniatious 
luive been made, wbich it is impossilde to discuss for want 
of space. The foUo’sving is a brief description of the corps 
as it now exists, and of its duties in peace and war. . 

% Corn-position^ Eiities, ^ 

The corps at present consists of 974 officers of all ranks, 
and 6,848 warrant officers, non-commissioned oificers and naan 
This includes about 150 warrant officers and non-commis- 
sioned oilicers of the corps on the Indian establishment, and 
215 warrant officers and non-commissioned officers and men, 
supernumerary to the establishment of the corps, specially 
employed. 

Of %the officers, 885 are specially employed., for service i.n 
India, and the remainder for service in Great Britain and 
the colonies. Of the latter number, a certain proportion 
are attached to the regimental establislimeiits, and the rest 
are employed on staff" and engineer duties, and on the 
iniiltifarioiis otlier employments, military and civil, upon 
which officers of the coi’ps are from time to time engaged. 

The officers of the corps, for the most part, are selected 
from cadets who have been educated at the Eoyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich,^ but a certain small proportion of com- 
missions are given to cadets from the Eoyal Military 
College at Kingston, Canada, several of whom have pjarti- 
cularly distinguished themselves. Aft^r receiving their 
commissions, all officers are sent to the School of Military 
Engineering at Chatham, wdiere they go through a fuither 
course of education lasting for about two years.^ They are 
then posted to stations at home or abroad, usually, but not 
always, to troops or companies, and their services are always 
availalde for general engineering duties as well as for the 
special duties of the particular braneli to which they may be 


^ Eor furtlier details, see cbaps. xviii. and xxv. 
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attached, aiitl they are liable to 'be transferred from one line 
of 'work to luiotber at any; time, in accordance the' 
exiia^eiicies of the service. . ' 

Officers for service in India are generally volunteers, 'but 
as regards other stations abroad, a roster k .kept' for eacli 
rank, and an otiicer is ordered 'abroad when he comes 'to 
the hi*ad of the roster, unless' he ' is kept to complete some 
special duty, in which case his turn to go abroad conies on 
the completion of the duty. 

Tlie reff mental est^Mishments of, the corps .comprise 
the following units 

Britlgmg battalion of 2 troops. 

lelograph battalion of 2 diTisions. 

Field depot consisting of 2 field parks, a moimted detaebinent for service 
with cavairj, and a training depbt, 

8 field conipanies, 4 of higlier and 4 of lower strengt-h. 

Balloon ^epot and section. 

17 fortress companies. 

1 native fortress companj for West Indies and Sierra Leone. 

4 suryev^TOmpanies. 

2 railway companies. 

12 submarine mining companies. 

5 native submarine mining companies forHong Kong, Ceyloii, Mauritius, 

Singapore, and West Indies. 

Coast battalion (11 sections). 

8 dep6t companies. 

Instr ucti onal Staff at the School of Military Engineering, Eoyal 
Military Academy and Boyal Military College, and at the Schools 
of Submarine Mining at Chatbam; Portsmouth, and Plymouth. 

Supernumerary staff, engineer services. 

There are on the Indian establishment a Bengal and a Madras battalion, 
each of 6 companies, and a Bombay battalion of 4 companies ; each of these 
having its own dep6t of 1 or 2 compames. Also an Indian submarine min- 
ing company. The battalions are composed of and officered by natives, 
under the superior command of British Officers, E.E., with a few staff 
warrant and non-commissioned officers. The submarine miners have British 
officers and noil-commissioned officers, the native consists of Lascars. 

The scope of engineer didies iii war and in peace is laid 
down in the regulations for engineer services in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

Engineer Services in War : — 

(«) All the engineering operations connected with anny in the field. 
Landing stages, roads, and bridges. Making and working of rail- 
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wajs, telegraphs, and balloons. Preparation of camp 
Water supply, canals, field works, electric light. 
Attack and defence of fortresses, ports, and positions.’ 

submarine mines and torpcdoi 
(4) buck other engineer serrices as may be required. 

^Enffineer Services in Peace : 

(a) The charge and eonserration of lands, stores, and 

property of, or held by," the War Bepartr 

(o) Ihe desigr 

works, buildings 

gas sjstems, and drains. T ' . . 
culverts, sluices, piers and groins. 

Land and submarine 
pedo installationB, 

Surveys. 


gn, construction, and maintenance o£ all War Bepartment 
' js, machinerj and accessories. , Whaler,, electric light, 
Parades, roads, railways, canals,. bridg©#, 
^ ‘ , „ ■ ■ Fortifications and fi,e!d' works, 
mines. , TQ,rpcdo , and , balloon faefcori,ea.' ' ' ' Tot* 

. Electric and visual "telegraphs' .and ■ telephones, 

(e) The working of military telegraphs and permonent signal stations, 

and and submarine mines, torpedoes, militarv raihva’vs, and 
balloons. * . ^ 

(d) The prepararion and custody of all plans, drawings, and documents 
coinieeted with the above subjects. 

(e) Snell other engineer services as the general or other oltleor com- 
manding may direct. 

Speaking iu general terms, it may be said that the Eoyal 
Engineers^ serve the army in respect of all engineering 
work, taking the term in its widest sense. Tlieir^pride is 
to he equal to the occasion under all circumstances and never 
to allow themselve.s to he baffled by difficulties, whether 
foreseen or unforeseen. The work they do, and appliances 
they construct or instal, are sometimes for their own use hut 
more often for the use of other branches of the service, 
who thus profit hy their labours. 

Their duties in time of peace may be considered under 
two heads. 

I. Duties in connection with Engineer services. 

II. Eegimental Duties. 

I. The chief officer of the coi-ps on the headquarters staff 
of the army is called “ the Inspector-General of Fortifications 
and Eoyal Engineers,” who may be regarded as the direct 
descendant of the officer known for so many centuries as “ the 
Chief Engineer ” and whose position and functions have been 
Imefly alluded to above at pages 236 to 239. The duties of 
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The immediate charge of «urk iu districts is furthei 
spilt up mto differen t div isions, to each of winch, when 
practicable, an officer of Eoyal Engineers is appointed, termed 
“ the division oflBcer.” 

^ The district commanding royal engineer in a subdivided 
district occupies a three-fold position. He is at once 
I An officer of the general staff; 

! Commanding officer of troops : ahd 
i Inspecting officer. ; ’ 

As a staff officer lie is responsible to the general for 
submitting questions to liim properly prepared and with 
the engineering aspect of the case fully represented. 

As a commanding officer he is charged wdth the "eneral 
command of the Eoyal Engineers iu the district. 

As inspecting officer he inspects the Eoyal Engineers 
including the Mdffia and Volunteers, and the engineer office 
and_plans. He inspects works and buildings, 
both those existing and those in progress, and reports on 
them to the general officer commanding. 

In an undivided district, he has the same duties as 
given above, and, in addition, tlie duties and responsibilities 
of a sub-district commanding royal engineer. 

. The Bub-district eommanding royal engineer commands the engineers in 
his sub-distnct, except at those stations where the Commander-in-Chief has 
spetaally appointed other engineer officers to ecimmand them. He commands 
the engineer civil stuff, and is responsible throueh the distriet 
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It will lliiis be seen that there is a regular chain, of responsibiiifcy for 
carrying out the Tarions duties of the asrps. 

Xlie senior engineer officer in Ireland is .not termed Commanding Bojid 
Engineer’'’ but “ Chief Engineer.” ■ He is charged with the general, stiijier- 
Tisnin snd ccmtrol of the engineer sendees carried on in the command, but 
is a purely staff offi-.?er and has no exeeutiTe responsibilities except in regard 
to lands. 

The Royal Engineers are also a s|>ending department,” entrusted with the 
tdiniiiistration of the funds appropriated for their 'serrmes, making pay- " 
ments, by drafts on the station paymasters, and rendering their own account® 
under the aothonty of tlic general officer cottimandiiig^ 

The above m a very brief resum.^ of the duties of the 
cru'ps in peace, so fVir as these are divided from the duties in 
coarieetioii with troops and couipauies, the organization of 
wliich we will now describe. 

II. IRffi mental JJn.iics . — ^The various braDclies of the 
corps liaA^e already been enumerated at page 241, the 
strengths of those niiits which ha'^'e different establishments 
in peace and war being shown in the table at page 252. 

Their several duties are as follows : — r / 

Z 

(a) Baitalhn , — In time of peace the troops of the bridging bat- fl ^ 

talion are stationed at Aldershot and formed into one corps under a lieut.- 7 > ^ 

colonel, who also commands the field dep 6 fc and telegraph battalion, 

The duties of the battalion comprise everything connected with the ^ v//» ’ 

formation and 'maintenance of military bridges of all descriptions. , .In the 
w'ar organization one troop is attached to the corps engineers of each army 
corps, and is provided with sixteen pontoons with wagons and four wagons - 

packed with materiel for trestle brid^hg. Besides the manufactured bridging / /•' ^ ^ " 

materiel^ the troop carries the necessary tools, &e., for making bridges out of ^ 

improvised stores, or for repairing permanent bridges which have been broken ^ 
in tbe co'urse of a cam'paign. ' , ‘"*^*^' 1**1 

(b) Telegraph BaUalioA.—The organization of the telegraph battalion 
is somewhat different on the peace and on the war footing. During peace, 

it is composed of two divisions, of which the 1 st is stationed at .Aldershot^ A t- 

and is employed for purely military telegraph w'ork j it is provided with' 

portable telegraph materiel^ accompani'*s the troops in their manteuvres, 

and is eoTistantly exercised in field telegmjffiie operations. i 7 ^ 

T!ie 2TKi divisioTi, while also an entirely military body, is attached to the .. , 

p<^al telegra]di service, and has elmrge of a large district in the soutluTn " ^ 

euu!itics of Kughuul, south of the Thames and the Bristol Avon. 'Tlie ** t 
isfficers aiul men, who are inlerelmngeahle with those of the Ist division, 
are thus thoroughly acquainted with the details of telegi‘aph work on a 
large scale, and are therefore the more useful in time of war. 

On mobilization, the 1 st and 2nd divisions of the telegraph battalion are 
amalgamated, and a battalion formed, of which the headquarters and four 
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sections are ' attaelied to an army 
battalion is able to take 
theatre of operations, and is a, 
establishing new semi-permanenfc 

In war, ihe telegraph battalion can be ai 
telegraph reserre pcferred to at p. 254. 

(e) Field Dep6i.~rhe Seld dep6t is j 
a part of the engineer troops. It eonsi 
and a trmning depot. On t: 

IS attached to Ihe coi^ engineers of e. 
detr iment to the cavalry division of the 
The field park provides the apparatu 
©phy, and other similar appliances, w 
aids m the conduct of the business of mil; 

Ihe mounted detachment is a com 
accompanies the caval^ in the field, and 
and other necessary materials for destroying railwavsrt Jle 
Tal to br?’”*" “‘f op^-^tions wl 

ofIh.fi n country, unsuited tot 

ot tht, field companies, has tn ?-»a ncrc'cA/^ T.-, i?. 1 iv . . 


corps. From its peace training tlic 
over and work any existing telegraphs in the 
190 supplied with the necessary materiel tor 
or tem|>orjirv lines. 

lUpplemented by men from the 

also stationed at Aldershot and forms 
ists of two field parks, the nio,«nte<i 
ho war establishment, one fiehl park 


[a) J! held Companies . — Four field 
teched toeach army corps on rnobilisSion: " Of thes 
e eor£8 engmeers.'and one forms part of each of the three 
Each company IS provided with tools, explosives, 
techwcal equipment to enable it to undertake L 
a , may be required, such as the construction of field 
^d defence of field fortifications, making or 
&e. A small jsection of bridging material 
crossed without bx'inging 
run of bridge for all arms, 
construction of field fortifications 
the field c' 
are carried 


of Eojal Engineers are' at- 
.ese one company belongs to' 
diTisions, 

By and the other necessary ' 
any engineering operation 
■■ -*v,.vl defences, the attack 
destroying railways and roads, 
- is earned to enable streams to be 

up the pontoon ti-oopi it would provide 45 feet 

For the 

be attached in order to fi. T ies(‘rve men io 

Ihtribution of the field companies ° I'l-csciit 

Higlier strength companies.-2 at Ahlershot, 1 m Cl.utham. 1 ih. 



Barruckj?!. On inobilizatioii of a complete army corps for serTiee abrond, 
both companies would be attached to the troops emplovcd on the line uf 
t*oHimunicatioiis. For home defence, however, they would act as fortress 
engineew. 

In war, these iinits can be supplemented by men from the railway reserve 
referred to at page 254. 

(y) Fortress Companies . — These companies, as their name indicates, are 
specially organized for the work connected with the construction, attack, and 
defence of fortresses, hut iip field campaigns one or 'Inore, as'. might be 
reqidred, would be employed at the base or on the line of communications. 

At the present time there are seventeen companies, of which five are 
in the United Kingdom, and twelve at stations abroad. There is aUo 
a local company of native engineers for service in the West Indies and West 
Coast of Africa, of w'hich tlie oilicers and higher non-commissioned officers 
bidong to the Boyai JEngineers, and the rank and file are native troops. 

(h) Survey Companies, --I lIiq Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom 
has been one of the important duties of the corps of Boyal Engineers since its 
first commencement in 1746, under Lieutenant-Colonel Watson and Lieu- 
tenant Koy, who were employed in making a map of Scotland to facilitate 
military operations, after the rebellion of 1745. The w'ork moved very slowly, 
and it was not until 178S that Eoy, then a general officer, began the great 
trigonometrical survey which has formed the basis of the maps of this 
country.^ The numbers of the corps employed upon it from time to time 
have varied, but at present there are four companies, of which the iiead- 
cpiaHers are at Southampton, Bedford, Clifton, and Dublin, and the total 
strength of Koval Engineers employed, is 24 officers, 061 warrant ofilcers, non- 
commissioned officers and rank and file, in addition to wffiich a considerable 
numbtr of civilians are employed. 

The work oE the survey involves much responsibility. Tlie eompanies 
are liable to be broken up into small parties scattered over the country, and 
the men liave therefore to be specially selected. 

(/} Submarine yiiners.—'Sllie submarine mining companies of the Eoy a 1 


^ For a fuller account of the work of the Ordnance Survey, see chap. 
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Engineers are organized for the defence of British 

ports at home and abroad bv siibmarine 

between these two eniines of war being this 
large charge of guncotton or other expio ' 
can be fired on the approach of a hostile 
tire weapon fired from the shore (or from 
and so arranged as to explode on 
There are twelye submarine 
home stations of Tortsmonth, , 

Graresend, Sheemass, Chatham, 
at Bermuda, Halifax, and Malta, 

are entirely of British troops, there 

Hone jg- ^ PirtiaUy native, stationed at Ceylon, 

^ 2iCauntius, and Singa|X)re 

are 

r^dter. ’ ® "‘ther than 

men^of coast battalion is composed of olHoers and 

men of the Eoyal Engineers, who are posted at the mercantile ports of Grest 
Britain to assirt in the submarine mining defences:' At thes ,C ttetu k 

miiitm. The coast battalion is at present composed of 13 officers and K¥i 

warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and rank and file. All the offieet 

have received eommisrions from the ranks, and have been special y sited 

tor their skdl and aptitude for their duties. ^ stiectecl 

(*) Syal Engineer J}ep6t.~rh6 Ae^(,toi the corps and School of Military 
Engineering IS at Chatham, where all the junior officers and men (3 
driveraandsapperaof the troops, who join and are trained at AldLhot) 
have to join on entering the service, and receive a training in their duties as 
engineers A description of the courses which they go throm^h is given in 
Raptor XXV p. 424. The depdt is composed of a battalion of oigW coi^^ 
pames under the command of a lieufcenant-eoionel. ^ 

The field companies are not stationed abroad in time of 
peace, and the fortress companies are not often moved from 
station to station. Foreign reliefs are therefore u.suallv made 
jy drafts from the liome companies to the companies abroad 
and between the latter, so as to move each man from 
Station to station every three vefirci 


PART, It 


milifary and commmM 
minw^ancl top|>edoes, the chBtinctiun 

* A submarine 'mine is a. 

Dsive, filed to the sm bottom, which 
ship, while the torpedo is a locomo- 
1 a Tessel, or sferucfeiire in the water) 
striding a Tessel. * 

mining companies, stationed at present at the 

tlm Isle of Wight, Plymouth, Pembroke. 

, Harwich, and Cork Harbour, and abpiad 
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MOFAL EmiSmUS.: 

panics stationed at home, and as these' are generally forth- 
romitig, it is rarely necessaiy to order men to 'serve abroad 
%rho do not volunteer. 

The h>reigii service of the submarine mining companies 
is conducted on the same principles also great care is taken 
to maintain the continuity of knowledge with the conditions 
of local defence at each station. It can easily be seen that 
it 'might be very prejudicial to the interests 'of tlie service 
to cliange a large proportion of any company at tlie same 
time. 

M)j/o! E-iu^meers in liidia . — Although the officers of tlie 
Corps serving in India form part of the same regimental 
establisliiiient, and are on the same list as those serving at 
home and at stations abroad;, the duties are entirely distinct 
ill many respects. A large proportion elect for '' permanent 
service in India and by so doing become entitled to 
higlier pensions than can be earned by those who remain 
upon tlie English list. The total number of Eoyal Engi- 
neers allotted for Indian service is 385, including lieutenant- 
colonels, majors, captains and subalterns ; but of the last 
named a certain proportion, at present 35, are counted 
among the number of junior officers under training at the 
School of Military Engineering. The officers in India are 
employed in various staff* appointments, in the military 
works department, in the public works department, on 
the survey of India, on railway wmrk and other civil em- 
ployments, and with the sappers and miners. Of these last 
there are three battalions, -—one for each of the three 
Presidencies,— a company for service at Burma, and a 
submarine company of four sections, which has its heacl- 
i|uarterB at Pooiiah, and the sections at certain ports. 

Mllitta and Volunteer Engineer Foreen, — The Militie. Bojal .Eiighit?ei'^ 
are eonijHJsed ot two fortress battalions and ten submarine mining divisions 
wliieli are stationed at the military ports and two of the commoreiai ports. 

The Volunteer Boyal Engineers are composeH^ of nineteen battalions of 
fortress engineers, one battalion of railw'ay engineers, and seven divisions of 
submarine miners, w'hich are stationed at mercantile portf. 

There is also a corps called The Tolunteer Engineer and Bail wav 
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1!r«isport Corps ” which is roapoied of olfieers oalj, who are all eirii 
engineers, and managers and other oiBeiak of the railway eoinpanies ol this 
■country, 

o. Terms of Service, Arms, Pn^, nml Meserm. 

Eecruits for the Eoyal Eiigmeers are enlisted at any 
reeniitiiig agency throughout the country. Those for the 
mounted branches are sent to the Eoyal Engineer training 
clepc)t at Aldershot, and those for the other branches of the 
corps to the depot at Chatliain. 

The terms of service are at present as follows :■ — 

(a) For long serrice of twelve years with the colours and no resein-e 

' ' ' 'Service./ ■ . . . . . 

(1) Men enlisted for appointments as military mechanists. 

(2) Boys. '■■■■'.. . ~v., 

(b) For short service of seven years with the colours and five years in liie 

reserve, or three years with the colours and nine in the res«‘rve. 

Men enlisted for ail branches of the corps cxee]>t military 
mechanists, telegraph reserve, railway reserve, and siibinarine 
mining section of the reserve. 

The above periods are converted into eiglit years colour and 
four years reserve serviccj or into four years colour and eia:]ifc 
years reserve service, if the period of army service expires 
wdiile the man is serving abroad. 

(c) For sliorb service of three years colour and three years reserve 
■./■ -service. 

' Tfen enlisted for the Boyal Engineer telegraph reserve, railway 

reserve, and the submarine mining section of the reserve. 

These are all men who are employed in tlie post ofilce telegraphs, 
or in the service of the railway companies, and who are classed 
as “efficient volunteers** or etBcient submarine miners attached 
to militia divisions. They are usually transferred to the 
reserve immediately on enlistment, and are only called up for 
army service in time of war, except the submarine mining sec- 
tion who attend an annual practice. The telegraph and railway 
reservists are discharged on ceasing to serve the post office or 
railway companies, or on ceasing to count as efficient vuhm- 
'teera. . - ■ 

All men who enlist for dismounted units of the JUmil 
Engineers must have a trade, and are examined to prove 
their efficiency before being finally approved for service in 
the corps. A certain number of boys are also enlisted, some 
of whom are trained as buglers and trumpeters, and others 
at a trade, as blacksmith, bricklayer, ;'or telegraphist. 
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Thti approved trades which are, at the present time, 
recognized in the Royal Engineers and at which a man may 
receive the higher rate of engineer pay are the following 

Baliwnists. Farriers. I Printers. 

Boat buikiers. .Fitteni. .. i Rivetem^ 

Boatmen. ■ Gasfitters. ■ | .Saddl.ers. 

Bookbinders. j Instrument repairers. ' | Sawjers. 


For furtlier details with regard to the course of training, see page 424. 
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It may 1)6 noted tiiat the men take ■ a very keen interest hi 
rifle praetit'e during their leisure hours. Eifle clubs flourish 
ill the eorp;^, and although not usually strong' numerically 
at each station, they are generally able to hold their own 
ill rifle shooting competitions with the other, branches of the 
army 

The ttnifirtm of the Eoyal Engineers is scarlet with blue 
velvet facings, and the anm are as-folIows:“ 

r Mounted non-commissioned ofll- 
j cers, pistol and caralrj sword. 
-{ Drivers, pi^tol only. Dismounted 
I men, Lee - Metford rifle and 
sword bajonefc. 

r Mounted men, cavalry carbine, 
i Dismounted men, artillery car- 
L bine and sword bayonet. 
f Artillery carbine. Dismounted 
1 men bare also sword bayonet. 

{ Pistol for mounted men. Cavalry 
sword also for mounted N.C.O.’s. 
Artille^ carbine for dismounted 
men. 

f Lee-Metford rifle and sword 
1 bayonet. 

P^ry.—In additioii to their regimental pay, men of the 
corps receive “ eDgineer pay at rates varying from 4d. to 2^. 
per day according to tlieir skill and qualification as artificers. 
Careful rules are laid down with regard to granting these 
rates of pay, and men are strictly examined before being 
raised from one rate to the next above it. The highest rate 
Of 2.f. is only granted under exceptional circumstances, the 
second rate being given to very superior'" workmen. In 
case of inefficiency of inattention to work sappers are liable 
to be reduced a rate of engineer pay ; the intention being 
that no man sliall receive a higher rate than that for which 
he is really qualified. In cases where men Tire under arrest 
or in confinement, or absent without leave, their engineer 
pay is forfeited. They do not draw the pay when absent 
with leave for the whole day, or if sick in hospital for the 
whole of the working hours of the day. 


Brifljd^g batfciilion 
Field parks * . 
Tminiug depdfe .« 
Field companies. . 


Telegrapli battalion 


Mounted deteclimeut 


Balloon section 


Other units (dismounted) 
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M(m-ves.~ThB present number of men in tlio Ib,val 
Engineer reserve is about 2,000 and it is steadily iurreasimr 
It IS composed of— J 

(1) Men who hare completed their period of colour serricc aud have v 

transferred to complete their aerrice in the reserre ““ 

(2) Men specially enlisted for the Koval Eneineer tcleeranh anS , r 
way res^ve in accordance with the rules given abSvc, at pa4 'L. f 7 A . 

diviliins^r »"l>™arine mining reserve from the 

dnwoMofsttbmanne miners, and a limited number of BpproT.>d civilians 

fW 1 engineers who have served two trainings, have nrov,.,! 

®ff"aTe- etlisted for thJ 

midue of their militia engagement. oi 

The majority of the reservists are detailed to parti- 
Jiiits, and on orders beuig given for mobilization 
immediately join their units. In the ease of men who am 
required to jom units abeady abroad, men of the mounted 
branches rejoin at Aldershot, and dismounted men proceed 
to the depot at Chathaiii. 

The men who rejoin units at home are armed and clothed 
at the places where these are stationed, and those who join 
lor service with nnits abroad, are armed and clothed at 
Chatliam or Aldershot, according to the branch to which 
they belong. 

4 . Hoi/cd E7igineers wUh an Army Corps. Lutiss in Wan. 

^ On the army corps headquarters staff, there will he a 
chief engineer with his staff. 

^ With the army corps there“will be a lieutenant-colonel with staff and- 
1 pontoon troop ■>. 

Headquarters aud half telegraph battalion 

Balloon section { As detailed in table, 

. ,,1 field company I page 252. 

1 field park I 

With the cavalry divisions thei^ will be a mounted detachment as 

deteled in table, page 252. uv-tmiiineni; as 

“With each infsuitiy diTieion 

" ““ * “ 


ft % 

^ fkA. 


V 
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^ke totiil number of Boyal Engineers witli an araij «jrps fiiicl a csTalrj 

flifinmn ttre— 

;>2 tflHeers. ami 1,529 warrant officers, H.C. officers, rani and file. ■ , 

If two or more army coriffi take 41x6 field, there will he 
on the staff of the officer .commanding -the army an, officer 
teriiied “ the Engineer-iii-Cliie£” who is- charged with', the 
effective distribution of the. ' engineer arm ; he arranges for 
tlie allotinent of engiB,eer stores provided for the army, 
siiiMjrviBes engineer services and . deals with engineer ' ques- 
tions getionilly. He is purely ■ a ' .staff ' o.fficer and has no 
executive command. 

Tlie chief engineer of an army corps occupies a similar 
position as regards the administration of the engineer arm 
with tlie corps, as the engineer-in-chief does with regard to 
the entire army, and is also purely a staff officer. 

Similarly when a division has to act independently there 
will be on the staff of the general officer an officer termed 
''the Staff Engineer whose duties correspond with those of 
the '' Chief Engineer of an army corps and who has no 
executive command. 

In campaigns, 'officers would also he appointed entitled 
''Director of Telegraphs/* "Director of Bail ways/* and 
''Director of Balloons/* to take charge of these special services. 

Altlioiigh the engineer equipment provided with each 
army corps may be sufficient for ordinary operations, it is 
usual in the case of war to have to make special additional 
arrangements, which will vary with the nature of the cam- 
paign, the theatre of war, and other circumstances. 

For example, let it be assumed that it is proposed to 
employ a force of two army corps, that the point of attack 
is 100 miles from the place where the army will be landed, 
that a strong opposition will be made to the landing, and 
that there is a railway leading from the place of dis- 
embarkation to the place to be attacked, and two rivers and 
several smaller streams lie between them. 

In such a case it is probable that when the land- 
ing had been successfully effected, it would be found tliat 
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tlie port, landing places and wharves, 
the railway station destroyed, the watei 
railway and the bridges over the rivers 
up. Probably it might be necessary to 

point by siege; 

The engineer services then, for which 
have to be made and for which the nect 
be taken, would be likely to involve 

The constructioB, of landittg placeg. 

Bepair and working of railway, and probably pr 

Bepair and constmction of telegraphs. 

BroTision of water supply. 

Construction of storehouse^, 

Bepair and construction of bridges and roads 
Befensire works to protect the point of disembai 
munication; possibly also. k., 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Aemy Skrtice Corps. 

1., Fwi*pose mid Orgmiizatimi^ 

A rough definition of the purpose of this eomponent of 
the army would be, that it is instituted as a worldiig corps to 
serve the army and supply the needs of its daily life. The corps 
is emphn'ed at home and in the Colonies but not in India. - 

Its prime duties are (1) holding and issuing of food / 
rations for men and horses, and (2) providing transport . . 

services required by the army. The bulk of the corps is ' N v-"' 
engaged on these duties. The corps also through its oflScers 
and a special staff has the charge of barracks, stables and 
their furniture, allots them to the troops, and issues and attends 
to tile supply of fuel, light and water. Eecently, in pur- 
suance of the purpose of its institution, the corps has been 
given the duty of providing the persofmel for the seiadce 
of remount depots ; and, more recently still, that for the 
clerical work of the army so far as it is not done by regi- 
ments or units themselves.^ 

The present organization of the Army Service Corps 
dates from 1870. The corps -was formed by the transfer of 
iion-comniissioned officers and men volunteering from the 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry. It thus at the outset of its 
existence' received a stamp of efficiency 'derived from the best ' 
qualities of these several- hranches, which has:., had., a 
happy effect on its siibsequent history. Throughout the many 
changes affecting the duties of its officers as a department and 
finally as a combatant body, the corps as represented by its 
warrant oflicers, non-commissioned officers and nien has re- 

^ See also clmp. xxi. (Supply and Admimst-ration}* 

S 





umiiied imclianged except in miiiur details and lias liraiii- 
taiiied its original cliaraeteristies. Previous t«> 1870 iJh. 
Commissariat depaitment, originally a civil Craneli, was re— 
poiisible for siipplyd and the Military Train, foriaeil fruin tbe 
Land Transport Corps raised iluiing tlie (iiniean war, was 
charged with transport duties ; prior to that war tlmre existed 
no organized military service for either of these branches. 

Tlie corps is no^v classed as combatant, and its nlHirrs, 
with certain limitations applicable to those appointed 
before 1888, are regimental officers, available as such for the 
usual roster of garrison duties, and exercising sucli command 
as their seniority may involve. 

The administration of the corps is vested in the Quarter- 
master-General under whose orders the Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, Army Service Corps, exercises the. functions 
of a commanding officer at the Iieadquaiters of the corps, 
wliich are established at the War Office. Tlie first duties 
of the corps being broadly divided into supply and trans- 
port, tlie warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men are divided into dismounted and moiiuted branches. 
The strength of the former is some 950 and their dep6 t is 
at Alderslmt; they consist of clerks, and tradesmen such 
as bakers and butchers, of varying ranks and acquire- 
ments, stationed at most military stations at home and 
abroad, and quartered with and attached to the companies, 
by detaohiueats, large or >smalh according to local needs. 

The mounted branch, some 2,200 strong, has its training 
depots at Aldershot and Woolwich, and consists of service 
companies w’ith a uniform establishment of fifty non-com- 
missioned officers and men with horses and vehicles for trans- 
port.*'^ These are distributed as follows: — ^At Aldershot 10 


' A teclinieal term signifying the provision, custody and issue of food, 
forage, and consumable supplies. 

- The harness in use is that for universal Bcrvice in the army ; it can, 
with proper adaptations, be used equally •well as shaft harness or for pole 
draught, and either as single, double, or four-in-hand; the simplest form in 
with the pole, -with bridle reins, coUar and traces. The collar is normally, 
used, but breast harness is also employed indifferently. The breast strap is 
a broad heavy one, not to be confounded with that in use with the auxiliary 
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eoiij|‘K}!iif*s, at "Woolwich 0, at Ciirmgh and Dublin 4 each, 
iiiid ill Loiiilun, Sliornclifle, Devonport, and Portsmouth 
1 ! I'lirh. while 2 companies are unequally divided between 
Chatham and Colchester* 

lu order to >ue|>iy tli<> war uwd- of an amiy t-urps abroad, with its line 
ni eoluisHinieatioii-, ur of three anny eorp> at liunie, tlie branch at 
1 of ai- such eonipaiiief^. Eaeh company ia eoiumanded by a 

rrfptaitK ^Oio Iiu" nnder liim a snbaUem and a warrant officer, and wdio, like 
{laMuajnfuf a field hultert, in a dh^Tt aeeoiintant, for pay, clothing, and 
ef|isi|iin*‘nt, 0 » the various de]>artments concerned. 

'fhe annv .«>«'rviee corps being virtiudly a nucleus only for large ex]*unsioii 
jri war, for which its own reserve, now 2,-100 strong, is the largest factor, 
tlie prop^^r^ion of higher ranks is large. An cstabiislmient of 120 warrant 
ijffieersLdu’." good prospcei of advaneeinentto well educated men, a fair number 
of vvlioia receive eonnni.-sioLis as quartermasters or riding-masters. The 
,-ergcants and rank and tile, in aildition to rates of regimental pay slightly less 
than those of artillery and engineers, receive, under simple rules as to 
uc(pa'reuient>, extra tor “corps’”) pay varying from to ly- daily. 
Tlic ^upply and tritn>]K>it hranc-hes are luaiutained by dii^ct enlistment, or 
hv tninsfers fruiu other branches of the army. Pay and prospects being 
•mod the iiinn]>er of men wbo offer tbemsehes fur service is sucli as to allow 
considerable selection to be made. Enlistment> are for 8 years with the 
colours and 9 in the reserve, and consitlerable numbers extend their service 
and finally re-engage. 

For those other duties which were referred to above, 
there are formed three distinct sections which provide the 
pef^ntd for (1) the remount services, (2) bamck services, 
(3) clerical work of general staff offices. 

For (1) an establish nicnt of 130 non- commissioned officers and men is 
maintained, with pay and corps pay as for the transport branch, for the care 
uf the animals in the depots of the remount department at ■\Tooivvieh and 
Buhlin, Its mimhers arc maintained hymen volunteering from all mounted 
services, who are willing to extend their service to i2 years with the colours. 
Promotion goes entirely within the section and its large married c.stablishmcnt 
is an inducement for older soldiers to join. 

For (2) a secHon is formed consisting solely of pensioners or non-eoin- 
mis.'^ioned otlicers of over 18 year^ service— -Avho have served in any brfinch 
of tht* army and who, wishing to kec]) touch with military’- life, can serve on 
in aii.s branch until 60 or 55 years of age respeeiively. A large number (one 
in eleven) among those wlio are still serving as soldiers are of warrant rank, 
while increase of pay every five years rewards good service for the pensioners. 




breast harness” supplied to cavalry, &e.j for occasional use when extra 
assistance is required'. See “ Army Service Corps Brills and Exercises,” 
raid the Instruction in Eegimental Transport, 1892,” price 
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In ' additioa to these, ‘bamck labotirers are also emplojed in large mumljers, 
being old soldiers who by . education or otberwise are not fit for tlie re- 
sponsible duties of tbe accounting and clerical work. 

For (3) a section is in process of formation, from wliicli all clerks reqiiiretl 
in general staff offices whether for A duties or will CTentuallj be proTicled. 
It will be formed by roluntary' transfer from the corps of military staff 
clerks, hitherto a body without a real head in peace or home in war, and hv 
appointing from time to time qualified iion-eom'mi,ssioned officers or men 
from all branches of the serrice or from other sections of the corps itself. 
For a considerable time the clerks for B duties hare been .supplied by tlie 
army serrice corps and there will he but that one source of sitpply in 
future. 

2, Dtiiies of the Corps in Peme4irae. System of Co^nmrnirt, <fv». 

The duties of the army service corps may now be described 
a little more in detail. 

(a) Supply, The daily rationiug of the uriiiy in time of peace is effected 
at the Tarioiis stations in one of two ways, (1) by contriict with ch'iliiin finus 
■who issue the imoTisions to corps, or into central stores under the superin- 
tendence of the army serrice corps, or (2) by the independent action of the 
coiq5S itself. The first method is employed wdiere garrisons are .sniall but 
numerous in a district for convenience of administration, but could be used 
if necessary throughout ; in the Colonies it is resorted to almost exclusively ; 
the second obtains at the larger military stations at home, for the double pur- 
pose of training the army service corps tradesmen at the work they W’ouid 
have to perform in the field, and of accustoming the troops to the system 
that would prevail in w^ar. Thus at Aldershot, Woolwuch, ShomcHffe, 
Chatham, London, Bublin and the Curragh either bakeries or abattoirs, and in 
some cases both, are formed, where the bread is baked and the animals are 
slaughtered and dressed for direct issue to the troops, At iUclersliot fomge 
is purchased in the open market for issue by the corps, it being provided 
at all other stations by co ntra ct. 

(&) Transport, The cartage of regimental baggage, of stores of every 
kind from place to place within the garrison, of equipment, tents, and fuel 
for use in camp, as well as the daily distribution of the rations w'here not 
delivered direct by contractors j the provision of all vehicles, with the neces- 
sary animals, and boats for inland water transport for the above purposes, is the 
duty of the army service corps. 

Any mounted companies that may be at the station, supplemented by 
the regimental transport of the corps in garrison, meet the demand as far 
as may be ; when insufficient, further means of transport are hired under local 
agreements. The actual work is superintended by mounted officers or others, 
who see that delay and loitering are avoided. 

In each district or command is stationed a senior officer 
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of the corps who commands the warrant and noii-conimissionecl 
officers and inen ' in the district of erery branch (except the 
remount companies who are dealt with by the officers of the 
remount departiiient), as well as all officers of the corps at 
the station where he is quartered, and who is the channel of 
coiiinmiiieation between other officers in the district and the 
headquarters of the corps. He is responsible for the supply 
and transport duties of his district, and trains the officers 
under his command by allotting definite jiortions of these 
tluties to them. For barrack duties certain officers are de- 
tached to supervise the various subordinates and to carry out 
the periodical inspections. A variation occurs where the 
district is extensive ; in such a case sub-districts are formed, 
within each of which one officer is responsible for all duties 
of tlie supply, transport, and barrack services. The whole of 
these duties in the district are superintended by the staff 
officer for B duties as described in Chapter XXI/ 

3. in. JVar, 

As in peace so in war, supply and transport are the main 
duties of the corps. For these duties it is organized in war 
by companies, complete in themselves, for the supply and 
transport needs of the part of the force, or theatre of war, to 
wliich they are allotted. The peace company of the mounted 
branch is the unit of expansion, which is effected by increas- 
ing its numbers and by posting to it ^’ supply ” soldiers so as to 
form a self-contained unit in war. 

We^thus sliould have with one army corps serving in a foreign country^ 

, 3 companies at the base, 

1 . .2 on the line of communications, . 

,■■■■- *■ I at the advanced dep6t, 

executing the general carrying requirements at busy points and charged with 
the receipt, issue, transmission, and account of supplies and stores. 

Also 14 companies for duty with units of the fighting force ; providing 
for their needs, and affording transport to the field hospitals and hearer 
companies, and 2 companies^ to produce bread for the moving army in front ; 
making 22 companies in all, supplemented by the mass of general hired fcrans- 


^ For details see Field Army Establishments, Service abroad. 
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nature of tfie J 


±pp home tiefenee on the other hand the tr 

tt> main dep6ts near the army is left to he 
sernre ewpa being limited to the distribution 
wiueh 3, companies would be ref[uired. 

With a company detailed for duty with 

either at home 
executiTc duties. 


a unit of the field army, 
officers are detailed for the 

ng respemsiUe to the general officer com- 
neh, but caeb performing definite duties in 
lur. lor example, in a emupnny viith an 
SJE!P£l'’*J’‘'(l one assumes clinrge of the 
ollects or revive,' all food supplies, meat, 

same, <>n<«>m'«g'tt‘t!i’intom.irrtheh«^^^^ 

^ , his eolmnn is the connecting link between tlie fman - p i * i, • 
and the nearest store or dep6t in the field The to , i J>« brigade 


J'or details genemll' 
see also chap. sv. (3fei 
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Tilt* uwr«* ijkiiiul among them subseqnentlT reeeiro further instruction 
if! tlu‘!r f-nKlos with tlic classes wliidi are formed at the Artillery College or 
in tim Koval Dockvart!, Woohvieb, qualifying them for' ap|vointment as 
artificers, or, on passing to the reserve, to proTide the large numbers re- 
quifrd on mobilization, over 100 being now thus arailable. In addition to 
tie ordinary artificers retjuired for company work, 74 are employed in certain 
U.ocnimcnt workshops at a high rate of extra pay, who are aTuilable to join 
I licif companies in case of war. 

At Aldershot classes arc formed in the corps’ school of instruction, and 
In the rctcrinary school, for fiirtlier education in useful matters ; classes for 
Held bakery and butchery are maintained throughout the year, and training is 
afforded also in transport; and supply work to large monhors outside tin* 
corps, notaldy to the Koval Sravines. The training of the junior clerks is 
carried out by employing them, whenever practicabie for a few months at a 
time in the supply, barrack, or district offices to give them insiaht into 
the working of each brancli. All <derks are similarly posted to varions offices 
in turn ; they are not trained for one branch only. 

Ah regards the training of officers, in addition to the usual regimental 
matters, each officer as he joins at Aldershot goes through a course of instruc- 
tion in purely army service corps subjects in the corps school, and, before 
promotion, is required to pass a technical examination^ based on such instruc- 
tion and on general experience. Q-arrison and Yeterinary classes are open to 
them, and annually a large number attend an exhaustive course of instruc- 
tion in meat inspection at Edinburgh and elsewhere. Two officers at a time 
mav also study at tlm staff college. 


5. Mobilkation. 

Broadly speaking, mobilization means for the army serkdee 
corps, concentration. Although scattered by detachments 
or by twos and threes throughout the kingdom, the order to 
inoliilize should find every man aware of the post he is to fill, 
and llie machinery in working order to send him there. For 
the mounted branch the system is a simple one. Mounted 
(‘umpaiiies serve at definite stations as already explained, and, 
with a working staff, are self-contained, needing only numbers 
to expand to their war footing. These numbers are provided 
by its own reserve, supplemented from other sources by simple 
transfer ; but for tlie dismounted branch we must enter into 
liiore detail. 

The mounted company in peace has no supply establisb- 
ment, but the war unit has its own complement of supply’" 
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, supply soMiers are mamtaiiied at uumbers for wliit-h 
emplojTnent can be found in peace, and are stationed not for 

according to the peace re-iuirements 
of the gamsous, large or small, throngbout the country. To 
meet these dual needs the system obtains of posting eaclt man 

to the company he would join in’ 
ptothes and equips him, holds his do'cti- 

Svd T ‘''“Jtime without the 
®“ipJ™\work of a formal transfer. This system is 

zatirm iTsfiTtr K ^"*1? S^“‘ed on mobili- 

zation, just at the time that simplicity is wanted 

The men serving with the colour^ being thus provided for 
described“''^' “ay he’ 

Each transport reservist is detailed when he passes to the 
tosen e to the unit he will join in war, and the documents of 
those joming each company are kept distinct. On an order 
to mobilize, these documents, with the necessary rolls are sent 
to the dep6^|t Aldershot, and are ready for each man as he 
jom and for dispatch to his company as each batch is supplied 
mth clothing and necessaries. The “supply” reservist is not 
detailed for any unit while in the reserve, experience showing 
that less delay is caused by posting him only after medical 
inspection, &e., has disclosed the real needs of the company 
The company wants all its transport men ancE wants them 
early in order to be able to send for its horses ; the supply 
men are not wanted _ at once, and, being of such nummous 
trades and qualifications, to send them early would mean 
sending in ail probability more of one trade or less of another 
than were wanted according to casualties among those servincr 

6. Inspection. 

In addition to the annual inspections by the general com- 
cTnetT fr stations by the Inspector- 



(V/) Dy an officer deputed by the Quartermaster-GeBeral, 
usually tlie assistant quartermaster-general, army service 
corps, who is chiefly concerned with personnel^ horses and 
equipment, and the uniform observance of the standing orders. 

{h) By a senior officer of the corps selected by the Quarter- 
iimster-Genaul with chief regard to the system of transport, 
supply, and barrack services detailed in the regulations for 
amiy service corps. duties- 

The report of each inspection is submitted to the general 
officer coinmanding who forwards it with his remarks to 
headquarters. 

Periodical iiispectioiis by the staff officers charged under 
the general w'ith the administration of army service corps 
duties insure also the regular and intelligent working of each 
office in the district. 

The nimiber and character of the periodical inspections 
enumerated will serve to give some idea as to the variety of 
the duties of the army service corps, duties it may be added 
wMeh are faithfully and zealously performed. 
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CHAPTEE XY, 


The Army Medical Staff 'and The Medical Staff Corps. 

■ 1 HistmifML 

The necessity of one skilled to heal being present with ariuies 
in the field was early recognized, and references to this fact 
are to he found in the classics. Yp to the Ifith century, the 
value of military surgeons was gradiiallT being acknowledged, 
luit the temper of the times in regard to their encouragement 
may he estimated from what we read in Gore — “The poorer 
soldiers when severely wounded were discharged witli a 
small gratuity to find their way home as best they might : ’* 
this practice prevailed, as based on the principle that “ it 
cost more to cure a soldier than to levy a recruit. 

At the time of the formation of a standing army and towards the end of 
the Stuart period, the ranks of the medical officers were — regimental mate, 
hospital mate, regimental surgeon, apothecarjvto a general hospital, surgeon 
to a liospital, surgeon- general. A distinction of some impoidance between a 
physician and a surgeon was also made at this time and existed till the 
middle of the eigliteeuth century, so much so, that not unfrequently during 
Marlborough’s campaign in Germany w’e read of the C’ommander-in-Chiel* 
promoting a simgeon to be a physician, and as late as 1764 Broekiesby wrote 
iiow necessary it was that the military surgeons slioiild be educated as 
physicians. 

The two services, naval and militaiy, w'ere not so distinct during this 
period as they are now. Sir Thomas Longmore in his Life of AViseman 
writes: — Officers of all branches of the military service, and of all ranks 
occasionally held commissions for sea service at one time, and at another 
time for service on land.” 

During the campaigns of Marlborough it was generally considered effeminate 
to be ill, but eventually the terrible battles of that time and the fever- 
stricken countries in which operations w'ere carried on gave the dgliting 
man the benefits to which he was entitled. At that period the clever administra- 
tion, indomitable courage, and perseverance of the senior medical officer. Sir 
John Pringle, kept the medical service prominent, and, under the greatest 
difficulties, proved absohitely the necessity for the presence of a proper 
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or' tlio relieving element to tlie ■ fighting 'fetrengtli. ' , Medical 
then 1 7 nut trrif requentlv held .double comiul^isioiiB and 

could aef in the cloiible eapa«*itT of captain and surgeon. 

Sir John Pringle, the surgeon- general serving with the troops under 
ifarlborimgh, initiated the system of regimental, field, and geiicml hospitals, 
fliil he records that after the battle of Fonte.iioy on the Hth 1745, a 
genend hospital was opened at Ath, w’hieh took in upwards of 6CK) wounded. 
In the same war a general hospital was opened at Ghent which received 

t. W) sirk and wounded. 

T’ue first assignment of medical officers and their hospitals to an army 
ist the field, in anticipation of their being used, was in the Peninsula, Sir 
J. Medirigor, aftervuuxls direct or-geneml, was the principal medical officer. 
The idea \\as that every regiment sliould take care of its own sick, and in 
this way the cnnvding of large numbers in the general hospitals was avoidcHl, 
Thi^ sclieine imswered its purpose then, as is proved by the fact that in the 
intt-rval berween (lie siege of Purges and the battle of Tittoria (some ten 
morulis) the total number of sick and •wounded passed through the hospitals 
was 95.3 48, yet by the assiduous care of the medical officers there were only 

u. CkX) sick on the eve of the battle, the ranks being reeruited by convalescents 
who had been properly treated and returned to theii* duty. 

This war ju'odueed many improvements which were, however, ehiefiy 
confined to the interior economy and administration of general and- regimental 
liospiials, wliile the organization, and general character of medical 

establislintents scarcely underwent any change. Indeed there was at this 
])criod no ambulance corps in the British service corresponding with the 
lilecUeal Staff Corps of the present time. A corps called the ‘'Boyal Waggon 
Tmin” was organized in 1812 for general transport and commissariat pur- 
poses. 'Wagons wntli springs were speeially designed, as part of its eq^uip- 
ment, for the cax*riage of sick and wounded men. It afterwards proved 
defective, and it was broken np in 1833. 

On the outbreak of the Crimean war the ‘'Hospital Conveyance Corps*’ 
was originated. This corps was for the most part recruited from military 
pensioners and other non-effectives. Their duties were to carry the wounded 
from the battle-field to places of safety, and to supply general arid other 
hospitals with attendants so as to prevent drawing on the effective mnks ; 
they also had to take charge of the transport and to furnish servants for 
the officers of the general medical staff of the army. This establishment 
failed, owing, amongst other reasons, to the total -want of training of the men 
of the corps for such varied service, to their not having been aecustonied to 
work togetlier, to their loss of activity from age, and their general drunken 
and disorderly habits, indeed, before the actual hostilities had com- 
menced, fresh men w'ere enrolled and a new system organized. The medical 
staff officers overlooked in a general manner the work of the Hospital Convey- 
ance Corps, but there was no system of command, and neither discipline nor 
authority could be directly enforced by them. In the beginning of 1857, 
after a short interregnum wlien the Land Transport Corps carried out the 
duties connected with the executive of military hospitals, there was 
pixictically no ambulance system. Tliere were physicians and surgeons 
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attaclied tu corps, and tliere was a general medical staff service, but there 
VI as no cobesioii, nor orga^ation which would work; this was moreover, 
impossible for many' reasons, not the least important of which was the 
absence of medical supplies and appliances. It must be observed that the 
transport of the sick, which the Land Transport Corps had undertaken, 
was onij one of the functions of a medical corps; the other and most 
important duties — ^vxz., those of the conveyance of the wounded from the 
field of hatfle on stretchers, and of attending the sick and wounded in 
hospitals, still remained to he provided for in other vvays, but as the 
military medical ofileers had no connection with tlic Land Transport or any 
other corps, this provision was rendered more difficult. 

The regimental orderly system, which had been in existence since the 
days of the Pemnsular war, worked fairly under the regimental surgeons; 
but it was open to di»dvantages which rendered it necessary that the sick 
attendants generally should be stipplied from other sources. 

By royal warrant, June 11, 1855, the first Medical Staff Corps was 
organized. It consisted of nine companies each 78 strong, and arranged so 
as “ to be employed in any way that may be required in the performance of 
hospital duties.” There mis scarcely any military feature in its organiza- 
tion ; this fact alone materially facilitated its downfall, which occurred 
three months later, notwithstanding the provisions of a second warrant ; 
the Army Hospital Corps was organized in its place on September 20, 1855. 
The failure of the Medical Staff Corps was mainly due to the doiibtfxi! and 
anomalous position in respect to its relations with the combatant authorities. 
The men of the corps for the most part acted in hospitals under medical 
officers who were not invested with military autliority, and who had no power 
of awarding punishment for offences ; in a considerable proportion of 
their numbers, they were undrilled and untrained in the strict require- 
ments of discipline, and this was not so only as regarded the men of the 
corps, hut also the stewards and ward -masters, under whose supervision 
the duties were performed, though having the relative rank of non- 
commiesioned officers, neither wore the ordinary distinctions of those ranks 
on their uniforms nor had corresponding |x>wers of command. The Army 
Hospital Corps possessed a complete military organizarion. The ranks were 
filled for the most part by the transfer of men of good character from regi- 
ments after a certain term of service, usually two years. Each man trans- 
ferred had to pass a probationary period of three months in a military 
liospitai belbre he was permanently appointed to the corps. 

In 1858 a Eojal Commission under the presidency of the 
Eight Honourable Sidney Herbert was ordered to report 
on the regulations aftbeting the sanitary condition of the 
army, the organimtion of military hospitals and the treatment 
of the sick and wounded. The report of this commission 
was of the greatest importance to the medical service leading 
to improvement in efficiency and in the status and position 


of its officers. Through its means two fundamental changes 
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were intri>diieed—tlie remodelling of'tlie;depafti.iieiit aBd the , 
or4aiiizatioii of a pimtical BmijMiiediearscliool. ' 

From tlii.s period .a ' great- teiidencv ' to improTe the 
condition of military medical 'aftairs-beeame' manifest. 

The regimental S 3 %stein (or that, in which medical officers 
were an integral part of the regiment) 'which Imd existeri for 
so long a period and was still.in force, thoiigli it had heeii 
cif great service in the past, was- foimd-To he iiieompatihle 
witli the development of,, the /aimiy'aned.ical service. In 
consequence in March .1873, .-a royal warrant devisi^d by 
Mr. Cardwell, then Secretary of -State for War, aliolislied the 
regimental system and placed all. medical otlicers in one 
stab' or ilepartmeiitd This w'as followed by a second warrant 
of the same date which organized the Army Hospital Cor}).s 
for extended duties in comiectidn 'with liospital service. 
Two new ranks of,: officers '' '.were' .created: — ‘"Captain 
of Orderlies and “ Lieutenant of Orderlies ”, while the 
rank of apothecary to the forces, dating from 1854, was 
abolished. In the same year it was directed tliat military 
hospitals slionld be organized -and ' administered , either as 
general .hospitals, station hospitals,' or field , hospitals : regi- 
mental hospitals ceased to exist. 

In 1877 authority was given to medical officers to 
command the officers, non-commissioned officers and men of 
the army hospital corps, and also all patients in military 
Iiosjjftals as* well as soldiers attached to them for duty. 

In 1881 the captains and lieutenants of orderlies were 
gazetted as quartermasters, army hospital corps, and ]>laced on 
tlie same footing as regards pay and retiring allowances as 
quartermasters; of infantry. 

In 18.83 a. committee under the presidency of Ii)rd Morley 
■was appointed .by; the Secretary . of . State for War to 


^ up to 1SS9 tlie officers of the army Maedieal staff c!o:l.iig duty witli tlie 
Household Troops w’ere purely regimental ..officers, but subsequent^ to that 
date no officers have been gazetted to the .junior ranks, these being' filled by 
medical staff officers, attached for duty; tlie surgeon majors of regiments. are, ' 
however, still regimental officers, and as vacancies occur officers of thegeneml 
list will be gazetted to fill them. 
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inquire into the organimtion of the army hospital CM)rp.s, 
hospital inanageinent, and imrsiiig in the field. Several 
valiialfie recoiumeiidations were made by it, anioiig which were, 
undivided control of hospitals to be vested in medical officers, 
the medical service of the household troops to be assimilated 
with that of tlm army, opportunity to be afforded for tlie 
practice in peace in the use of war equipment both as regards 
bearer companies and field Iiospitals, and the assimilation 
of the army hospital corps with the army medical department, 
of which were to wear the same imiform. 

In 1884^ officers of the army medical departnieut and the 
quartermasters of tlie army hospital corps were designated 
the Medical Staff* and the warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the army hospital corps were designated 
the Medical Staff Corps. This urganij^ation still obtains. 

On the Army Service Corps- now devolves the duty of 
supplying transport for the medical department ; the trans- 
port olticer of the army service corps taking ordcu's from the 
medical officer commanding the bearer company or field 
hospital to which the transport is attaiched. 

In 1889 a committee under the Earl of Camperdowii was 
appointed to inquire into the pay, status, and conditions of 
service of the medical officers of the army and navy, and in 
1891 there was promulgated a Eojarl Warrant altering in 
some respects the designation of the departmental miiks of 
the medical staffs and providing for the grant of sick lea\^e 
to oflkers of the medical staff* on the same eonditions as 
those which are applicable to regimental officers. By this 
wanmt the substantive of the officers of the medical 
staff* were laid down a.s follows : — 

Surgeon-major-general. 

Surgeom colonel . 

Brigade-slirgeon-iieutenant-CGlonel. 

Surgeon-lieiitenant-eolonel. 
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Surgeun-inojor. 

Siir^eun-captaiii. 

Surgefin-lieiiteiiaiit, 

Tliese were to ' . earn' precedence' 'and ■ otlier 

ail vantages attaching to tlie rank iiiilitary 

portion of tlie title, kut with limited commands 

2 . OrgamziUmh 

The utlicens tke army medical staff eomiirisc a 1 Hoictta - 
iicneral, and a fixed establisliment of adminisiialivc uthcurs 
consisting of 10 surgeon-major-generals, 24 surgeoii-eoloncls, 
and 5o br igade- surgeon -lieti tenant -colonels, wlm, though 
executive officers, are available for administrative duties* 


i 

I 
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There is no fixed establishment for each of tlie reinainiiig 
ranks of executive officers, but the tohil number averages 
7Gd. There are also 35 tpiartemiasters. 

The medical staff corps consists of 36 warrant officers, 
336 staff .sergeants and sergeants, and 2030 rank and file. 

The dirca:* tor-general is, tinder the Commander-in-Chief, 
the responsible head of the department and is charged with 
the administration and command of the army medical staff' 
and medical staff corps ; also of the militia medical .staff' 
and corps, the militia reserve of the medical staff' corps, and 
the medical establishments of the army, including the army 
medical reserve of officers, besides the volunteer medical staff 
and corps, and the nursing service. 

The surgeon-major-generals, and surgeon-colonels act as 
principal medical officers in charge of the medical adminis- 
tration of districts and commands. In certain smaller 
districts brigade-siirgeon-lieutenant-colonels perform these 
diitie.s as senior medical officers. The remaining body ot 
officers perform the executive duties at all stations at lioine 
or abroad. The warrant and non-commissioned officers and 




! 



t The army rank conferred on medical officers facilitates the perfonntince 
of the duties of command and discipline mow imposed on them.^ W here the 
military command of soldmrs is involved the possession of a military title is 
{‘onvenient for common parlance, and it ehlianees the offieei's’ authority. 
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■PART II. 


■■men. of the medical staff coips are under the'coinniancl of .'the 
officers of the army medical staff. 


Terms qf Serriee^ 


■ . ■ Trmisport, 'Arms, I/ispcvtion, and 
Mohiiizaiiom 


0£tee‘r », — The full conditions of sermee in the Armj Medical Staff 
are laid down in the rojal warrant for pay and promotion, but briefly stated 
they are as follows ; — An oflicer after three years full pay service as surgeon- 
lieutenant, if favourably reported on, is promoted to the rank of surgeon- 
captain, and after tw'elve years full pay service including at least three 
years abroad, and having passed a satisfactory examination, is promoted to 
the rank of surgeon-major. A surgeon- major is promoted, if recommended, 
to surgeon -lieutenant-colonel after twenty years full pay service. All pro- 
motions to the flxed establishments of the higher ranks are governed by 
seniority tempered by selection with due regard to ability and merit. The 
regulations as to the full pay, Imlf pay, and retired pay of the different ranks 
are laid down in the royal warrant for pay, &e. The regulations as to the 
first appointment of medical ofiicers will be found In C]iapterX\TI. 

3Ien . — A r'eeruit desiring to enlist in the Medical Staff Corps must 
be able to read and write and must produce a certificate of good charjieter 
from his previous employer. He must be from IS to 28 years of age, from 
5 ft. 3 in. to o ft. 5 in. ill height, and of minimum chest measurement and 
weight of 33 inches and 115 lbs. respectively. 

Enlistment is for seven years army, and five years reserve service, or 
tliree years army, and nine years reserve service, at the option of the recruit, 
whk!li periods of service vrill be respectively converted into eight years 
army, and four years reserve service, or four years army, and eight years 
reserve service if the period of army service expires while the man is serving 
abroad. 

The regulations as to regimental pay, the additional corps pay wdiieli 
the men ordinarily receive, and the extra duty pay given them under 
special circumstances are laid down in the royal warrant for pay, Ac. 

The imnsjiort for all hospital establishments is carried out by the army 
sendee corps, Tor detail of personnel see “ Tables of Hearer Companies 
and Field Hospitals.” 

The arms of the medical staff corps are a short sword bayonet. The 
equipment is as for infantry, but with the valise pattern of 1882. All 
recruits go through a special course of musketry. On field service the 
medical staff corps is supplied with arms and ammunition in the usiml 
manner. It should be added here that if England were fighting a nation 
under the terms of the Ceneya Convention, the medical staff corps 
would be strictly neutral and would not be in possession of arms or 
ammunition. 

The inspection of the medical staff and corps is canded out half-yearly by 
the principal medical ofScer of tbe cUstrict. He inspects and receives reports 
of the ofiicers of the army medical staff serving under him, and satisfies 
himself that they are efficient inj all the details of their duty. He also 



fniilHlriif ial iviiorls- on the ofHerriS gmiiig in Ins diftriei Eimimlk throisgli 
file oflli.'rf eoiiiraanding, afttr iiiio tlicir luilitiirv and pro- 

fr^^U»nal illliiraeT. 

Mvlii'tz- 7 fk*H.--~lLhe geiieml idea, m far as medkal armngc-meiitj? are em- 
errneil, is tlmt tlit'rt sliould be f preparation made fur tlie reception of 
2n,{(00 \Aouiidt*(l in I^ondon (ibe sebeme is alreudv pre^Miml in detail), 
am!' timt medtea! offiet-rs and men for tbe -rarkfUs units, fieb! bospitiik, and 
bearer c*o?«panies, for tliree mobile armj corps sbonld be detailed aiwl reacly 
for immediate mubilization. 

Tins lias btam done, and tables are now issued sbowing in detail Imw 
tlie arrangements are to be carried out. In addition, each general ulliet*r 
eominariding a district is directcHl to prepare a sidnnne of tlefenee for sueb 
district with the forces and equipnnent, civil and military, at bk disposal. 
Ail nrrangenieiifs are made with a ligliter scale of equipment Ibaii b>r 
b.ireigu ftcrviet', it being assumed that tin* campuign would be very brief, 
ami Jiu tent - m* beavy field equipment are arranged for. 

The* details as tu the personnfl, equipment, and various steps to be 
talen on mobilization are to be found in the tables of Field Army E stub- 
lidunents and Home Defence tables. A pamphlet will shortly be issued with 
Army Orders giving “ Xnstructiona for the organization and distribution of 
the Army ^Medical Stafl*, Aledical Staff Corps, and Militia and Tolunteer 
Aledical Staff Corps on nudulization for Home Defence.” 

4 . Militia Medmd Staff Corps, Volunteer Medical Staff' 
Corps, Mid if at Beserm of OrHeers, and Medical Staff, for 
JFisf Coast of Africa. ‘ 

Tliere is :i body of 1,200 non-eommissioued officers and men of the 
militia reserve who arc imnually trained in the duties of tlie Medical Stale 
and by rciyal warrant, dated 6th dune, 1891, tlie forniation of a 
Militin Jlfhlieal Staff Corjjs has been approved. This corps wiien raised^ 
will compri^e the ranks of surgeon -major, surgeon-captain, surgeon-lieutenant, 
sergeant, corporal and private, who are to receive pay and allowances as laid 
down in Eeguliitions for Militia, 1893. 

Another large and important auxiliary to the medical staff corps is 
furnished by the volunteer service. 

Ever since the commencement of the Tolimteer movement, medical 
officers have been attached to each volunteer eorj^s or battalion, but by 
Army Circular, Clause 59 of 1886, a royal vvammfc w'as published wdueh 
]H*ovub*d that with a view to the further development of the medical 
erguuizatiun of tlie volunteer force, a corps to be designated the TPhnitm* 
3Ipdleal Shff Corps should be formed.- .This corps i?oinpmses the following 
ranks surgeon-iieutcnant-colonel, surgeon-major, surgeon-captaiu and sur- 
geon-lieutenant. quarternuister, first and second class staff sergeants, sergeant 
bugler, sergeant, corporal, bugler, private. Dike other volunteer eorp.s, the 

^ One company is already formed, the Hants 'Company Militia Medical 
Staff Corps. * . ^ See .chap, xxiii., p. 382. 
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voiiinteey inediea! ' staff corps lias a pemaiient staff from tlie regular army, 
consisting' of an adjutant, wlio is a surgeon-captain of the army medical 
staff, an acting sergeant-major, and sergeant-instmctors, who arc iion-eoiii- 
niissioned oiSeers of the medical staff eor|)s. 

Originally the Tolnnteer medical staff corps consisted of only one 
dirision* in London, 'but 'there are now companies in Edinburgh, Woolwitii, 
Manchester, Maidstone, Leeds, Aberdeen, Norwich, and Giasgow.. ■ 

Since the organization of volunteer infantry brigades in IBSS, a brigade- 
surgeon has been appointed on the staff of eaeli brigadier-genernl, who is 
responsible to the director-genenil through the principal mcflical officer of 
the district, and has under his orders the^ regimental surgeons of the 
seveml corps loriuiu^^the Under this system also brigade l>eim‘r 

coTttpjjmjes have been formed. These are compoa«l of men taken from the 
fighting ranks, no provision having as yet been made for volunteers to qualify 
as efficients otherwise than through the usual training and drill with their 
corps, and they are only trained in ambulance w'ork as a secondary duty. 

By royal warrant dated 18th Eebruary, 1888, an Army Medical ifeverre 
of officers w-as established. In the Secretary of State's instructions on this 
warrant it ivas laid dowTi that medical officers of the luiliria, yeomanry, 
and volunteers, on electing to join this reserve, should undertiike to 
perform any duties at home at the rates of remuneration laid dowm for 
civilian medical pn’actitioners in the royal -warrant for pay, and that 
officers of the army medical reserve W'ould have a prior claim to emjjiloy- 
ment in the district in wffiieh they reside, to other medical officers of the 
auxiliary forces or to civilian medical practitioners. 

The medical officers on the retired list who are liable to be recalled to 
service are shown in the quarterly Official Army List, as is also the ariBy 
medical reserve of officers of the ranks from surgeon-lieutenant to surgeon- 
lieutenant-colonel. Promotion is given regularly according to length of 
service bn fulfilment of the prescribed rules.^ 

Gandidates for service in the army Medical Staff ob the West Coast of 
Africa^ enter under the same qualification as for the army medical depart- 
ment generally, except that they may be admitted at a later age. They are 
required to complete three years' service bn the coast, after which they 
will be eligible for general service. For ea^j'ear’s service on the coast an 
officer is entitled to a^year's leave at home on full pay, and each year or 
portion of the same seiwed on the coast reckons double towards voluntary 
retirement on retired pay. ^ 

5 . The Mirsing Servim. 

The nursing service is divided into three grades 

(1) Lady superintendents. 

(2) Senior nursing sisters (or acting lady superintendents). 

(3) Nursing sisters. 


^ The term division is now changed to company. 

- Eoyal Warrant for Pay, &c., 1892, arts. 523a to 3?. 
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A ftinilitl'iti' for tlif ap|x»ititi.«ent. of- mirging. sister must iiut he iiiKhn* 
f tweiitr-flre f<r oxer tliirtT-flre years, of age* awl mmt ppotluee an extract 

' from tlie register of her birth, or, in default, a deehimtion made before a 

nmgistnde by one of her parents or gimrcliaiig gi-Tlng her exact age. l3bs 
must also prmluee a rt?commendation from ■■some., person of social position, 
not a member of her own family, as to /her. standing in society, and also 
gome testimony as to her possessing the tact, 'temper, and ability ipialifying 
tier for appointment. She must further sign a deelaratioii showing ttliether 
she is single, married, or a widow, and whether a member of any si»tffboiHl 
or soctiety. She miifet produce a -cei^^'Hleate .of health ami als«j iwidenee of 
Itaving had at least throe years |mdimiiiary training and seiwit'e eoinhiiied 
in an approxed eivil Inmpital, where adult male patients receive iiu'dichl and 
siirgieai treatment, and in which a staff of nursing sisters under a matron 
is nuiintained. She must further produce ecrtifieates of elTieieney in medical 
anti surgical nursing from the medical ofBcers under whom she has 
served. 

Xursing sisters are retired after the age of sixty years on a pension. If 
disabled in the service before that age, tlic amount of pension or gnituity is 
regulated by their length of service. They are rationed and allowed a 
unifomi free of all expense, and also certain allowances for washing and 
attendance. They are placed under a strict discipline, their duties being 
very full V deSned, and the lady superintendent, or the acting lady superin- 
tendent, is responsible to the principal medical officer for their work being 
properly carried out. 

Kursing sisters serve abroad, and are detailed for foreign service by the 
director-general, as far as the exigencies of the service will permit, 
according to a roster. 

In mentio:ning the nursing service, the never-to-be-forgotten se.rviees of 
Miss i^ightiiigale cannot be omitted. This gallant lady, with the assistance 
of a 'number of trained lady nurses, rendered invaluable service to the sick 
and wounded soldiers of the army during the Crimean w’ar. She has since 
identified herself with numerous pMianthropic organizations and her name 
has become a household w'ord. 

V'* 6, PiiiyosG cmd Buiks m Pmee. 

The existo^ a bodj of military medical ojETicers, and 
of a corps of trained orderlies and sick attendants, is 
essentially necessary. It. is -.m.ore .. particnlaiiy so to the 
Eritisli army, owing to the varied conditions under which 
that army is called lipoii to serve. 

The duties of tlie medical staff comprise 
I. The general treatment of the sick, oftlcers, men, 
women and children. 

ohservation and regiilatioii of the 
^ §a nxtar y suiTOundings .of the soldier, ■ hearing in 

■j, p 
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mind the various conditions of service in cliiiiates . 
of widely varying character. The prevention, as . F 

Well as the treatment of disease, 
in. The examination and passing of recruits for the 

army. ^ | 

IV. The invaliding of men who are medically unit for 
further service. - 

V The manage m ent and control of the various classes 
■ of ■■ hospitals. 

(1) General hospitals. 

(2) Station hospitals. 

(3) Hospitals on lx)ard ship. | 

(4) Ltmatic hospitals. 

(5) Hospitals for women and eliiidren. 

VI. The supervision and control of all officers and men, 
hoth patients and those doing duty in these various 
hospitals. 

VII. The command, discipline, and interior economy of 
the medical staff corps. 

I With reference to sub-heading ¥o. IL, above (sanitation), 

i ill these days of progress and improved education, a know- 

I ledge of sanitary science and of the ordinary rules for the 

;■ I preservation of health is almost universal among all classes. 

: The duties, consequently, of a medical officer in advising his 

■ i general or other commanding officer upon sanitary Cj[uestions 

■ is much lightened and facilitated, old prejudices are dis- 

; p appearing, there is less friction, and both commanding and 

|j' medical officers understand each other ' on these points ' * 

f ? : and work together for the common good of the soldiers. 

It is the practice to place medical officers in immediate 
charge of the troops in certain sections of a garrison. 

By this means, if not changed too frequently, they become 
acquainted with the localities and with the several com- 
manding officers, between wliom and these medical officers it 
is very desirable there should be frequent periodical com- 
s luunieatiorj, wliereby the interests of the service aie best 

, compassed. 
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^ In dieted liospitals,. tie patients are fed aeeording to a special scale of 
diets (see A|>peiidix. 3 — Army form 1203— Part I, Begidatioris for Medical 
SerTices). 

ISTon-dieted liospitals are met' witli in some barracks wbere tie station 
hospital is some distance off. They are called “ auxiliary *’ or “ eoiivalesccnt ’ ’ 
liospitals, and contain a few beds for cases of accidentj or the like, and 
an inspection room where the medical officers in local charge can examine 
soldiera or others who report themgelves sick. 


Junior medical officers are not placed in actual 
charge of regiments on home sendee, though in iTidia this 
is sometimes done. The adoption of the stati(Ui hospital 
system has rendered the old system in this resjTect un- 
necessary, though it Is undoubtedly a fact that it would be 
most desirable for young officers to be attached regimentally 
for a fixed period, and then gain an in.siglit into regimental 
ways, and the inner working of the soldier’s daily life, as a 
good preparation for the responsible duties referred to in tlie 
previous jiaragraph. 

General Mospiiais are organized -for th.e recepiio'ti of inrulids from 
India and abroad, the sick of corps at the station, and all entitled or 
specially authorized to be admitted into military hospitals. There is also 
separate and special aceommodation for sick and woundctl officers. The 
general hospitals in England are The Eoyal Tietoria Hospital at Xetley, 
and the Herbert Hospital at Woolwich. 

Station Hospitals are established for the reception and treatment 
of sick from all cor|3s in garrison, anxiliaij troops when embodied, and all 
other persons who may be admitted under special sanction. Each is 
commanded by a medical officer appointed by the director-general, 
usually a surgeon-lieutenant-coionel or a surgeon-major, subject to the 
general officer or other officer in command of the troops at the station. 
i.n establishment of officers of the medical staff, and warrant oiBcers, non- 
commissioned officers and men of the medical staff corps, is provided for 
each hospital according to its requirements. Station hospitals are Cixuipped 
according to schedules laid down. Cinder certain conditions they are non- 
dieted.^ 

MospiiaU on hoard ship are organized and conducted similarly to 
uon-dieted station hospitals, the equipment in each case being placed on 
hoard by the Admiralty. 

Lunatic Hospitals are only established in connection with general 
hospitals, and are administered under special regulations. They are subject 
to the authority of the Commissioners of Lunacy. 

Hospitals for Soldiers* Wives and Children are organized and 
administered as station hospitals. These special hospitals are much assisted 
by the kindly interest taken in them by officers’ wives and other XThilanthropie 
persons. They are not w’holly maintained by government, and special funds 
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for ilieir support are raised by voluntary contributions, and valuable 
assistance given both in money and Hnd. 


7. Medical Duties in Wm\ 

In time of war the duties of medical officers and the 
medical staff corps are as a rule of an exceptionally arduous 
and responsible nature. A large proportion of the warfare 
in which British troops are engaged is in tropical and un- 
healthy countries, against savage and warlike nations, to 
whom the Geneva Convention and the courtesies of modern 
warfare are unknown. Consequently sick and wounded 
men cannot in case of emergency or retreat be left .to the 
care of the enemy, but must be carefully guarded and 
treated and removed to a place of safety, as if abandoned it 
would only be to torture and death. 

The arrangements for medical assistance with an army 
ill the fiehP are : — 

A medical officer with cacli unit, regiment, body of artillery, corps, or 
staff. This officer has at his disposal the trained regimental stretcher 
bearers, two ger company or troop. 

To each brigade a bearer company is attached and there is one field 
hospital. 

To each division an additional field hospital is allowed. 

, For an army corps the medical establishments consist of ten field 

[ - ^ Srpw*..,,.., 

ho^itals and six bearer companies exclusive of the regimental aid. In 
addition to this a certain number of ofilcers of the medical staff are utilized 
for staff purposes, and are shown in the lists of field establishments. 

With a cavalry division, which is considered separately from the army 
corps, there are two bearer companies and tliree field hospitals. 

The entire medical service is under the command of a surgeon-major- 
general wiio is included with the staff of the general commanding the line 
of communications, and subject to the authority of the general commanding- 
in-chief. 

Wlien a soldier falls wounded in the fighting line he is reached and 
attended to as quickly as possible by the medical officer attached to his 
regiment or corps. He is carried or assisted to the collecting station and 
handed over to the bearer company. 

The cojiectiiig station is the advanced post of pack animal ambulance 
tmnsport and the various forms of whee loci carriage. It is usually in charge 
of a non-commissioned officer who has a small supply of restoratives for the 
more seriously injured. To this point all the wounded are conveyed and arc 

^ For personnel of the medical service in the field, see “ Field Army 
Establishments 
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placed on tlie transport yehicles, to be passed on to tbe dressing station about ' - 

1,600 to 2,000 yards from the fighting line. 

tiie dressing station is specially adapted for relieying the most seriously 
wounded, restoring those who are exliausted, and for performing the 7tecessa}\j/ 
operations. It is proyided with a tent and medical and surgical panniers. 

The sta:ff consists of two or three officers of the medical staff, ac- 
cording to the requirements, ahct ten non-commissioned officers and men, 
including a cook. The transport of and attendance on the wounded from 
the fighting line, tljrough these two posts of succour, is performed by the 
bearer company. These two stages comprise the ** First Line of Assistance.*’ - . 

From the dressing station the w'ounded are passed by road or railway to 
the field iiospital which is placed in some suitable position beyond the range 
of fire or under coyer from it. There is here provision for men io remain 
tw^o or three days if necessary, and they may be either discharged to diity , . 
again or x)assed to the base hospital along the line of communication. The 
duration of the transit depends on the distance of the fighting line from 
the base, and the nature of the transport used. This forms the “ Second 
Line of Assistance.” 

When the distance is great, “ Hospitals on the Line of CommumcaHons^^ 
are formed and the journey of the sick and wounded is made by stages to the 
base. The base hospital is formed usually at or near the port of 
embarkation for England, an cl consists of a large" staff with every jpossible 
appliance for care and treatment of the wounded. This forms the “ Tliird , ' ' 

Line of Assistance.” v , 

Invaliding boards are held regularly at the base hosx)ital, and the ^ 

wounded and sick are either returned to the front or sent home, and “vyith 
the object of meeting the requirements, hospital ships are equipped so that 
the soldier lacks nothing to gire him the fairest eHance of recoyering from the 


effects of climate or injuries. 

The last stage is disembarkation in England, and transfer to the Boyal 
Yietoria Hospital at Hetley, or some other hospital. 

One most important fact must be noted and that is the 
mucli greater distance now, in contrast to recent days, 
between the fighting line and the dressing station. The 
carriage of a man 10 to 12 stone, these distances, over 
rough and uneven ground requires bearers of good physique. 

The iiitrodiiction of smokeless powder, and the increased 
velocity and range of rifle fire, will doubtless greatly modify 
the arrangements for the removal of wounded from the field. 
Various theories have been propounded, but so ixmcli de- 
pends on the tactics and methods of attack that may be 
found practicable under the new conditions that only practical 
experience is likely to show what will he the best system for 
ambulance work. 
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The Ordnaj^gb Store Dep.uitmbn't and Corps. Corps of 
Armodrers, Military AIodnted and Foot Police. 
Army Signallers. Army Post Office Corps. 


The Ordnance Store Department and Ordnance Store 

■; 'Corps.";"'', 

1. Purpose, OondMo^is of Service, History. 

Under tlie orders of tlie Director of Artillery, tlie Ordnance 
Store Department provides the ecpiipinents to maintain the 
army and the armaments of works in a state of efficiency, the 
Ordnance Store Coip>s assisting in their care and distribution. 

These duties may be thus summarized : — To provide, 
receive, hold, issue, and account lor, munitions of war re- 
quired for all branches of the army, and all military stores ; 
clothing for use in camps, and clothing and necessaries for 
use in the field; also all hari^ack, hospital, and military 
prison stores, and to hold the reserves of the same. 

Until lately it was also the duty of the department to 
maintain munitions of war for the navy, at all naval stations. 
In 1891 the Admiralty established a Naval Ordnance De- 
partment; but the duties for the navy at foreign stations 
are, at present, still performed by the Ordnance Store 
Department. 

For the performance of these duties, each military command is furnished 
with an ordnance store establishment, haring the necessary staff of officers, 
with clerks, artificers, and labourers of the corps, supplemented by civilian 
labour, for conducting correspondence, repairing the equipments, and moving 
the stores. Offices, workshops, storehouses, and magazines, are provided in 
proportion to local needs. 

The commissary- general of ordnance, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, super- 
intends the maintenance of the grand reserves of munitions of war and of 
stores, by contracts made by the War Office, or by orders on the ordnance 
factories, and supplies to all military centres (except in India), on the 
demands of the ” senior ordnance store officers,” the proportions locally re- 
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quirecl. Tlie stores are received and held on charge in each command by the 
assistant store officer. This officer is technically known as “ the ordnance 
store officer in chargej” and on him devolves a personal and pecuniary 
responsibility for the proper care and appropriation of the equipment con- 
signed to Mm. ' 

To guide the department in providing equipment, as w'ell as ah those 
indenting for the same, a “ Priced Tocabulary'* of the articles included in 
army equipment (clothing excepted) is published by the War Office, together 
with the “ Beguktions for the Ordnance Store Services,” and the “ Regula- 
tions for the Equipment of Her Majesty’s Army,” 

The department, as now organized, has very iniich of its 
execntiYe work performed by civilian subordinates, paid 
with reference to the wages of the labour market, and 
wearing no distinguisliiiig dress, or badge, to mark them 
as Government employes. 

The ordnance store corps furnishes a large proportion of 
the clerks and artificers, also a few of the ledger-keepers and 
labourers, but storeliolders and foremen are almost exclusively 
civilians, and at Woolwich the entire storehouse and out-door 
establishments are composed of permanent civil labour, with 
a certain number of pensioners and reservists, to whom pre- 
ference is directed to be given. Pensioners are eligible for 
employment ux3 to 45 years of age, and may continue serving 
until the age of 65. 

To supplement the number of trained ordnance store corps 
subordinates at all large ordnance store depots, and still more 
so at Woolwich, there must always be a nucleus of permanent 
storeliolders, ledger-keepers, and foremen, not liable to sudden 
removal. 

As now organized, the ordnance store department, to 
which is affiliated the corps bearing the same generic name, 
consists of a body of officers, having the numbers, classification, 
and titles detailed below, viz. : — 

1 commissary-general of ordnance, bearing the honorary title of colonel, 
stationed at the Eoyal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

5 deputy commissary -generals of ordnance, with honorary rank of colonel, 
posted to the most important districts and stations, as “ senior ordnance store 
officers.” 

30 assistant commissary- generals of ordnance, with honorary rank of major, 
and after five years, with the honorary rank of lieutenant-colonel. Many 




^ From“ JSTotes on tlie early history of the Eojal Eegiment of Artillery,” 
by Colonel CleaTeland, E,A., p/1. , 


Historical , — the origin of this department and corps 
we niixst go back many hundreds of years. From an early 
period in our history, the care and provision of arms and 
military stores were committed to lieutenants of counties. 
The master-bo wyer, master-fletcher, master-carpenter, master- 
sinith, &c., were salaried, and styled officers of the ordnance.^ 

In 1456, in the reign of Henry YI., the ordnance office was created, and 
the first Master-GI'eneral of the Ordnance commissioned. Tiie ordnance office 


of these officers are senior ordnance store officers ” of districts and stations. 
An oOicer (lieutenant-colonel) of this grade is posted at the War Office, as 
assisfOTit to the director of artillery ” in all ordnance store questions. 

5 1 deputy-assistant commissary -generals of ordnance, holding the honorary 
l anh of captain, unless they already hold the substantire rank of captain in a 
combatant branch of tbe army. As the last-named officers rise in tlie depart- 
ment, they will hate army rank instead of the honorary rank held by the 
older officers, who joined under earlier royal warrants. 

12 regimental officers, temporarily attached until Tacancies occur in the 
estiblishment. 

24 quartermasters with honorary rank of lieutenant if under 10 years’ 
commissioned service, and captain after 10 years’ service. 

The establishment of the Ordnance Store Corps is 857 of all ranks, organized 
in 9 service companies, each of 50 warrant officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men; the remainder are attached to a dep6fc company with its head- 
quarters at Woolwich. 

There are also 30 warrant officers styled “ conductors,” nominally attached 
to the companies as staff, but actuaUy performing general departmental 
duties in minor posts in the ordnance store establishments. The class of 
“ conduetors ” was created by I'oyal warrant in 1S79 for the performance of 
subordinate departmental duties. Being w’arrant officers their j^osition is 
superior to that of all non-commissioned officers. 

The ordnance store corps enjoys special advantages in its “coiq^s pay,” 
and in tlie facilities given to artificers for keejiing up their trades. The con- 
duct of the members of this corps, as a rule, is excellent, and to their credit 
it should be recorded that they have the highest standard of education in the 
army, as shown by the comparative numbers of first class certificates, gained 
by the different branches of the service. 

The terms of service for the corps are the same as for cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry. 

This department and corps are available for service in all home and 
colonial commands, except in India, where a department exists, and based 
on tlie old Field Train Department of the ordnance, specially organized for 
that country and its dependencies. 
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was; niored 'by '.order of Henry Till, in 1532, from' 'W.Hteball to^tbe 
■ Tow.er of liondoji.^ , 

The duties of tlie “ master of tlie ordnance ” in the field, as laid down in 
ilie reign of Mizabetli (1578), were essentially those of the senior ordnance 
store officer witli a field force at the present day, as regards the inaiuteiuince 
. of military eqtdpmentv 

And, again, the ‘‘ instructions ” of 1683 are practically those of the present 
ordnance store department, so far as munitions of War and military stores 
are concerned ; hut going beyond them, inasmuch as they included instruc" 
tions for engineer services, and for the training of gunnel's, also instructions 
for firemasters, proof masters, and wagonmasters. 

, "These instructions /remained unchanged Tor many years, being ratified 
afresh .by. each' succeeding sovereign., , 

Trom the Department of the Ordnance/^ by successive developments, have 
been evolved the present Royal Eegiment of Artillery, the corps of Royal 
^ Engineers, the ordnance factories, and the military transport service, as well 

as the department which is the subject of this chapter. 

In December, 1825, a royal warrant wms issued to govern that part of 
the civil establishment of the ordnance, known as the “ store branch ’’ of 
the War Office. Its officers w^ere styled “ ordnance storekeepers,’ ^ and w^ere 
permanently located at stations. This warrant continued in force until 1857, 
shortly after the Crimean war, when this “ store branch ” gave place to 
the “ military store service,” commonly called the “ Military Store Depart- 
ment.” The officers were styled “ military storekeepers,” were of varioiis 
grades, and movable from station to station. 

Previous to 1857 there was for the supply of warlike stores on active 
service a field train department, under a commissary of ordnance, which accom- 
panied an army in the field, and was attached to the Royal Artillery. The 
field train in the Peninsular war had a numerous staffi of officers, but in 
1852, after the long peace, a mere nucleus remained. It was hastily 
strengthened for the Crimean war, by volunteers from the ordnance store- 
keepers, and retired artillery officers, and a number of artillery sergeants were 
appointed conductors. Tins train supplied all artillery field equipment, and 
the reserves of ammunition — ^carried on mules— for infantry, besides anus, 
accoutrements, and other fighting gear. It also supplied clothing and 
necessaries to the artillery, and its commissaries had charge of the siege 
* parks, taking their orders from the artillery officer in command. 

A further and important advance occurred in 1861, when the civil 
establishment of the army, known as the “ military store department,” was 
f, reorganized, placed under the Director of Stores, and its officers given coni- 

I missions under Her Majesty’s sign manual. Their titles were, “ siipeiinten- 

i dents of stores,” in various grades, with relative military rank. The warrant 

I — ; — — — — ^ ^ — — 

It became afterwards the “military store office,” hut the time-honoured 
name “ ordnance office ” was revived in 1876, when the offices of the ord- 
nance store department were authorized to be so called. 

2 See chap. siii. for a fuller account of the ordnance, and the evolution 
referred to j and for other allusions to the office of ordnance see chaps, xii. 
and xxiv. 
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of 1861 also established the subordinate class of “ military store clerks, 
ranking as sergeant-major and sergeant, selected from army pensioners. 
This class of clerks has since disappeared, hot it may be considered as the 
forerunner to some extent of the corps subsequently formed in 1865, under 
the title of Military Store Staff Corps, officered by military store officers. 

In 1869 the military store department and military store 
staff corps were absorbed in the great Control DepartmeB t with 
its Army Service Corps. On the break-up of control ** in 
ITovember, 1875, the department again emerged into inde- 
pendent life as the Ordnance Store Department, the corps re- 
taining for some years longer the title of '' army service corps,'* 
but in 1877 the four companies doing ordnance store duties 
were separated from the supply and transport companies, and 
styled the ordnance store branch ” of the army service corps. 

In January, 1880, the present organization of the depart- 
ment w’as introduced by a royal warrant, which divided it 
into a superior section, recruited from the officers of the army, 
who retain their army rank ; and a subordinate section of 
commissioned officers of the rank of quartermaster. The 
bulk of the then existing officers \vere retained for the due 
performance of the duties, and honorary rank was granted to 
them in February, 1885. 

In 1881 the title '‘army service corps " was abolished, and 
the companies performing ordnance store duties were desig- 
nated “ the ordnance store corps," which title they now hold. 
A new “army service corps,” has since been organized for 
the performance of the duties formerly entrusted to the com- 
missariat and transport. 

2. System of Command and Ceneml distribution of 
Companies. 

The Ordnance Store Department and Corps are, in common 
wdth the rest of the army, under the general orders of the 
Commander-iii-Chief, the Director of Artillery at the War 
Office being their official chief at headquarters. 

The Commissary-General of Ordnance, at the Eoyal Arsenal 
at Woolwich acts under the immediate orders of the director 
of artillery, and is not attached to any military district He 
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performs, however, for the neighbouring garrison of Woolwich 
as well as for the home district, the functions of the “ senior 
ordnance store officer,” who, in all other military commands 
is immediately under the orders of the general commanding, 
and is an officer of the district or station staff. 

The serdor officer of the department with an army in the 
field is on the staff of the general of communications, perform- 
ing his duties under the orders of that general. 

The commanding officer of the ordnance store corps is 
an officer of lieutenant-colonel’s rank, in immediate command 
of the companies at Woolwich. He is assisted by an adjutant, 
who is a captain. 

Officers of the department are eligible for the command of 
companies and detachments of the corps, but can exercise no 
command outside their own department and corps. 

The Ordnance Store Corps has its general headquarters at 
Woolwich, where, too, the headquarters of the dep6t company 
is stationed. The service companies are distributed as 
under: — 

Three at Aldershot, two in Ireland, one at Woolwich, one 
in Egypt, one in the Mediterranean, and one in the North- 
western District. 

The dep6t company at Woohvioli finds all detachments for stations in 
the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands, except those named above. 
There are 23 of these stations. In addition, 11 foreign stations are fm-nished 

with detacliments. . 

Beliefs are carried out, not by detacliments, but by individuals. Service \ 
abroad is for three years at tro}iical stations, and at ^others; but service 1 
abroad may be extended, if desired bytlie men. Yacancies at foreign stations | 
are filled up by volu nteer ing, or by roster in the absence of volunteers. 

The corps is recruited by t^^sfers from otli^ or by direct enlistment. 
The latter is onlv reported to when sufficient transfers are not available. 
The qualifications'^ for transfer are, one,xe%&J at least, age under §0 

years, and to be immaiTmd. At the end of a probation of three months, a 
man if unfit fo- depaiimental duties can he returned to his corps. Transfers 
may he made, and recruits enlisted at any station where a detachment is 
serving, but recruits are sent to the headquarters at Woolwich for training. 

Expansion in time of war is provided for by the army reserve, on the 
strength of which there are, at piesent, 220 men who have passed out of the 
orfinmice store corps. As men cannot be trained to ordnance duties rapidly, 
the reserve available will certainly not be considered in excess of probable 
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requirements, if it be borne in mind, that the length of line of coinmnmea- 
tions, and the number and size of store depdts in a theatre of irar, cannot be 
detcj-mined beforehand -with any degree of certainty. 

Hclueation and Training of Officers and Men; Manlcs, 
Pay, Arras, 

Under the regulations now in force, officers are drawn from 

the combatant branches to recruit the department. 

On joining, as “temporanly attached,” they are at mnee 

posted to the various establishments of the department, and 
learn their duties by taking part in the general routine of 
work, belected military store officers serving under the royal 
warrant of 1861, went through a course of instruction in the 
manufacturing departments at Woolwich arsenal, which was 
most advantageous, and the discontinuance of the courses, on 
the formation of the Control Department, was a retroarade 
step. An attempt was made about 1886, to revive them, and a 
few officers were instructed, but a succession of classes could 
not bemaintamed owing to the numerical weakness in officers 
01 tne ordnance store department. 

In order to give young officers some experience in the 
nature of field service requirements and how to meet them 
It IS now the practice to attach these officers, so far as they can 
be spared, to the camp of exercise at Aldershot, an exceUent 


tuent, direct, from and^''sandir^ appointed to tbe depart- 

cS?ege,‘in thS ?S^ortanro“S^^ 

rr dSrof a ^eleeted|rnrst3e^ 

ordnance store companies wonld^hf* * n officers posted to tlie 

d*., »d„ lias's JSaSaJSSl'SSSoS.*'''" 

tion to details is Acre readily grten 1^ would aUo appUea- 

training, now to a srreat eTtpnt T!PnTi+T*-n ensure a regular technical 

de^rtmeutal earofr from tie eommelcemeur’^^ blf 


for a period of ; of uncertainty 

return to bis oorp Jor -ain°t^le\Sd.Slf 
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arrangement botli for imparting knowledge, and ascertaining 
tlie capacity of individuals. 

The training of the ordnance store corps in military drill, barrack duties, 
and interior economy, is canned out by the officer commanding the corps. 
The smiths and wheelers are instructed in the shops of the artillery college, 
at the Eoyal Dockyard, Woolwich. The coUarmakers, saddlers, and saddle* 
treemakers are trained in the shops under the direction of the superintendent 
of inspectors of saddlery, harness, and other general stores, also at the Eoyal 
Dockyard. Clerks are specially instructed in all clerical details, including 
requisitions, vouchers, and ledger-keeping, at their several stations. 

The non-commissioned officers and labourers of the corps who are not 
clerks or artificers, are placed in the storehouses and magazines, to learn the 
important duties of storeholders and foremen, or to act as packers, issuers, 
* and ordinary lahoiu’ers. A syllabus of instruction has been prepared, for the 
guidance of all concerned in the instruction of the non-commissioned officers 
and men in their technical duties. 

Each recruit before he is dismissed drill goes through a special course of 
musketry training. 

The ranks and rates of pay of the ordnance store corps, as has been shown, 
compare very favoiu-ably with those of other branches of the service. Corj)s 
pay, of which there are five rates-— viz., 1^, 2£?., IM., 8d^., Qd., and ScZ.^ per 
diem, is allotted partly with reference to tHe work perfbrme^^^^ partly for 
seniority, but the total number participating in each rate cannot exceed a 
certain fixed percentage of the establishment of the corps. 

Tlie w’arrant ofllcers and staif sergeants are armed with swords, and, 
in war with revolvers in addition. The sergeants and rank and file at 
present carry carbines of the Martini-Henry pattern with sword bayonet, 
and wiien eqiiix>ped for active service each man vronld have twenty 
rounds of hall cartridge in his pouch. All below the rank of staff sei’geant 
have the infantry valise equipment, but with one pouch only instead of 
two. In general api)earance and equipment the men of this corps closely 
resemble the garrison artillery, and they carry the same arms. They may 
be distinguished from artillery by the red centre in the yellow hand of 
the cap, the scarlet facings on the sleeves of the blue tunic, the absence 
of yellow braid, and the double narrow red stripes on the trousers. 


4 Mobilization and Organization for Service. 

To place the ordnaiice store corps in readiness for 
an immediate mobilization of troops, service companies are 
maintained complete in numbers at Aldershot, Woolwich, 
and other home stations named in Section 2. 

The personnel of the department and corps required wnth troops in 
the field at the base of operations and de^^bts, and on the line of com- 
munications, has been carefully tabulated. A comparatively small part is 
attached to the various staffs, the bulk being distributed, for the executive 
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duties of tlie department, at tbe base, tbe advanced dex^^t, and tbe inter- 
mediate stations along tlie line of advance and communication. 

It is evident that in tbe absence of knowledge of the theatre of -war to 
vdiicb troops might he sent, any estimates of numbers of officers so required 
can only be based on general principles. 

Tbe arrangements for mobilization for home defence are not fully defined— 
a forthcoming edition of Field Army Establishments will show them. The 
character of the arrangements will be : — 

Senior ordnance store officers of distiicts will send officers and men of 
the corps to each mobilization store dep6t, where stores are held at the head- 
quarters of units in the field army, to issue the war equixnnents. Temporary 
assistance will be sent from Woolwich, when necessary, to each district. 
The officers and men will return to their original stations on completion 
of this duty, unless otherwise ordered from headquarters. Officers and men , 
as detailed in the Field Army Establishments (Home Defence) will join 
the staffs of the army corps, infantry divisions, and cavalry brigades, of the 
field army. Detachments will be sent to open up store dep6ts within certain 
coast defences, where no such depots at present exist, as well as to open up 
field dei:)ut3 for ammunition, &c-, at certain raihvay junctions, or at other 
suitable points between the troops in the field and the central store dep6t 
at Woolwich. 

Ori/anizationfor Service . — The details are given in Field Army Estab- 
lishments (Service abroad). They show that the senior ordnance store office 
is w'ith the general of communications, with a staff of officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men at the base, and at stations on the line of commu- 
nications. The department would also be represented on the staff of each 
division, but not with smaller bodies. 

For home defence the corresponding information ■would be found from 
time to time in the Field Army Establishments (Home Defence). 

The ordnance store officers posted at the various dex36ts are under the 
command of the commandants of the depdts, and receive their orders from 
them. 

h. Inspection. 

All ordnance store establishments are inspected periodi- 
cally by the Director of Artillery or by an ofScer acting in his 
behalf. 


Local insx>eetions of various hinds are enjoined by the regulations for the 
conduct of the ordnance store services, and may be briefly referred to 
thus; — 

By, or in behalf of the senior ordnance store officer, to compare ledger 
balances with the actual stock held by the ordnance store officer in charge.” 

By the senior ordnance store officer, of storehouses, workshops, maga- 
zines in the district. 

By a board of officers under the orders of the general commanding, 
annually, of the stores in each ordnance store reserve dep6t, to ascertain their 
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Bj tlie Eojal Engineers, quarterly, of ordnance store buildings. 

By naval officers appointed by tbo Admiralty, periodically, of stores for 
submarine mining, electric firing, and torpedoes, in ordnance store charge. 

By officers of the staff for the inspection of warlike stores, from time to 
time, of ordnance, gunpowder, guncotton, fuzes, tubes, and other munitions 
of war, in charge of the ordnance store department. 

Further it is in contemplation to provide for a methodical inspection 
under general officers commanding, of the first and second regimental equip- 
ments held by the ordnance store department for immediate issue on a 
general mobilization. 

The companies and detachments of the ordnance store corps in districts 
are inspected annually by the general commanding the district. The 
officer commanding the corps also inspects all detachments numbering over 
20 men. Smaller detachments are inspected by the senior ordnance store 
officers of districts under the orders of the general. 

Corps of Armourers. 

(1) Purpose and Duties . — Armourer - sergeants are at- 
tached to battalions, to regiments of cavalry, and to the ord- 
nance store corps^ at certain stations, for work in repairing, 
browning, and examining small arms and machine guns, and 
for such minor repairs to the metal work of accoutrements 
and equipment generally as is within the limits of their trade 
or capabilities, having regard to the special instruction they 
have undergone.^ 

The armourer - sergeants attached regimentally perform 
work, within working hours, for other corps which may be un- 
provided with artificers ; or, such may be executed by the 
armourers attached to the ordnance store department. 

Twenty** armourer - sergeants are localized at certain 
stations at home, to each of which a circuit comprising two to 
nine stations is assigned, chiefly regimental district depots 
or others having no armourer attached. Under the orders of 
the general commanding, they visit the stations in turn to 
do such work as is required, taking their tools and materials 
with them and finding there an armourer’s shop to work in. 


^ Armourer-sergeants are also provided for arsenals in India, in addition 
to those required for regimental units in that country. 

^ See Q.R., sect, vii., para. 211, &o. 

^ Equipment Regulations, sect, xiv., and Royal Warrant for Pay, &c. 
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“I'P® of “'•“ouwre is TOdei- the command of tlie 
dnrf in pectorof smaU arms at EnBeld Loch facto^-. The estimated estabhsh! 
t of the corps numbers 318, including a quartoi-master. Of this number 

tenaresergeant-majors (warrant-officers), theremainder are staff sergeants or 

sergeants except ten privates.* The dep6t of the corps, where thd men firs 
h Eyal Small Anns Factoid. Bagot Stick, Birmtegh“m, th1 
of oo“*“>a“ds the dep6t. The supply of men is from 
1 e, or by transfer from other corps or regiments, the quah'flcation in 
Ml ease being that they should be gunsmiths by trade. From being 
privates of the corps men are promoted sergeant after obtaining a certificate 
o oompeteure from the commanding officer, as result of a four to six months 
co^e of raining at the dep6t. During this course, be^es iS 
SiTg L tT”“^ ^priags, and fitting the components of small armst 
swnWI .1 ’! are taught to execute small forgings, to renafr 

-d repafr of 

_ (3) Terms ‘’/^affe'aeMf—Ai-mourerseuKstedfortheeorpsareengao'edtor 

CoEPs OF Military Police, mounted and foot. 

_ (1), PmyosR and duties. — This body peiform.s the police 
duties in larp garrisons and camps, both in peace and war 
thus obviating the withdi-awal of effective soldiers froni 
then- legitimate duties with regimental units. The mounted 
branch provides for the patrolPng duties in the vicinity of 
he imhtary stations at which they are quartered. The foot 
oi-Tatp.' the internal regularity of quarters 

With au army in the field the military police are 
tiTn frm^^ P “ Preserving that gqod order and absten- 

ot the Biitish ai-my. In action they bring up the rear, and are 
able to render mvaluable assistance in attending to stra<^<Tlers 

the w! 7? attention to 

existei7“ n an organization 

fisted m our older campaign s, much of the disorder we read 
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of as oGcuiTiiig wlieii places were captured would Imve been 
■ • . • prevented. 

(^'''Grgm/kaMon .- — The mounted and the foot branches 
forrn separate corps, having a common depot and headcj^iiarters 
at Aldershot under a provost-marshal, who is the commanding 
officer, of the two norps. , V ' 

There is an assistant provost-marshal at the Ciirragh ; 
at all other stations where there are detachments, they are 
under the immediate orders of the officer of the staff in 
charge 'of-': A. 'duties. ■ 

(3) Terms of nigagemsM^ corps are kept up by the 

transfer of soldiers specially selected from the mounted 
branches and infantry respectively, who must have served 
four years, and have extended their period of army service. 

The ordinary organization is regimental : each unit of ca- 
valry, gaiTison artillery, and infantry has its establishment of 
signallers. Blit for extended operations a special ^ 
of sigiiffilers is required for army purposes, and to meet this 
" requirement the creation of special companies of dismoiiiited 
signallers is provided for in the scheme of mobilization. 

Each of these special companies consists of 2 officers, 2 ser- 
geants, and 30 rank m one company is attached to 

eachai'my^corps. The pmomieZ is drawn from the regimental 
signallers, the officers being selected for their proficiency in 
signalling, and the equipment is kept ready in store. 

One of these companies was mobilized in 1890 and was * 
employed in Gonnection with the summer drills at Alder- 
'shot. ■ 

A mounted company of the same strength is organized in [ 
a similar manner. ^ 

Akmy Post Office Corps. 

The Army Post Office Corps was started in 1882 prior to 
the Egyptian campaign, when it was considered advisable to 
make use of the services of such officers and men of the Post 

u 2 ■ 
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OflSce Volunteer Corps as were willing to join the new corps, 
and who conid be spared from the service of the Post Office. 

Altogether 100 men were enlisted, of whom 43 were kept 
in army service for the campaign, the remainder being passed 
at once to the reserve.^ The term of service was arranged to 
be 3 years army ser\dce and 3 years reserve service, but 
no man was to be kept in army service longer than six 
months after the cessation of hostilities. The men were liable 
to be transferred to the reserve at any time during their 
period of army service. All serve on the condition that 
they are discharged when they cease to ite effi cient '' volun- 
teers, or when they cease to be employed in the Post Office. 

There were on the 1st April, 1893, lii men serving — 81 
in Section B, and 30 in Section 0, Army Eeserve. 

On the mobilization of an army corps 2 officers and 43 
men will be employed as follows : — 2 officers, 7 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men with the staff of the army corps, 4 
non-commissioned officers and men with each of the 3 
infantry divisions, and a like number with each of the 6 
infantry brigades. 

^ Compare the terms of service for telegraph reserve, Rojal Engineers, 
on p. 250. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Abmy Chaplains’, Judge Advocate Geneeal’s, Abmy Pay, 
AND Abmy Vetekinaey Defaktments. 


Army Chaplains’ Depaetment. 

1. Religion in the Army, 

In the army, as in the country at large, all religions are 
tolerated On joining the service every soldier is invited to 
declare to what religion or denomination he belongs, and 
thereafter his attendance at public worship in his own 
communion is facilitated as regards special occasions, and 
on Sunday is made obligatory. 

One of the services at the garrison church, and at such 
parish, or other, churches or chapels, as may be arranged, is 
recognised as a '^parade service”; and officers and men 
are paraded and marched to it; so that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, parties from each corps may be seen every 
Sunday morning marching to their several places of worship. 
Services are also, but unfrequently, except when on active 
service and on the line of march, conducted in the open air. 
In English regiments the principal parade is the Chux'ch of 
England; in Scottish regiments, the Presbyterian; and in 
some Irish regiments, the Roman Catholic. 

In the sister service, the navy, in the case of ships in 
commission,^ where all hands live in a small area, morning 
prayers are read daily by an officer of the ship, or by a chap- 
lain when one is present. The early custom of the army in 
1662, and for some years, was apparently the same, but its 
observance now is prevented by considerations of time, space, 

^ And also in tLat of Naval Brigades acting on sLore. 
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and duties. It is, however, customary for tlie officers to 
conduct divine service regimentally on Sunday when no 
chaplain is available. 

It is an impressive sight to see a large body of troops 
brought together for public worship on Sunday mornings j 
and strangers are always struck with the heartiness of 
parade services, and with the reverential and attentive 
demeanour of congregations composed of soldiers. There is 
no doubt that these services constitute an important feature 
in the training which our young men receive in their pro- 
gress through the army. 

But, beyond this, the religious activity, which has been 
for years past so remarkable a feature in the country at large, 
has found its way into, and has taken a prominent place in 
the army. There is no comparison between the work of 
twenty or five-aiid- twenty years ago, and that required of, 
and done by the chaplains at the present moment. The 
well-known Guards' chapel at the Wellington barracks in 
London, the restoration of the ancient military churches at 
Portsmouth and in Dover Castle, the garrison churches at 
Woolwich and Aldershot (built when Mr. Sidney Herbert 
was War Minister), and there are others, evidence the sym- 
pathy of the administration with this activity in recent years. 
And the work is still being continued at Aldershot and 
elsewhere. At all these places, and in all military quarters, 
work is being engaged in by the chaplains, including the 
guidance or direction of the numerous societies and guilds 
formed in connection with church management, in such a 
healthy spirit that the army may claim at each large station 
to have an organization wliich compares favourably with that 
of any important town parish or religious community. 

The State, therefore, not only officially recognizes but 
gives her solid and effective help to the observance of religion 
in the army. 

2. Ofganizaiimi, Terms of Service, Duties. 

Chaplains were first appointed by Charles II. to every regiment (1661- 
62). They were fnlly commissioned, and under the direct orders of the officer 



comBianding.^ Abuses arising, cMe% from the sale of commissions, a Eojal 
Ooinmission was appointed in 1796 to inquire into them; and to this com- 
mission we owe the creation of the office of a chaplain- general. From De- 
cember 29th, 1796, no chaplain has been allowed to sell, excbange, or transfer 
his commission. 

In 1809, chiefly owing to the representations of H.B.H. the Duke of 
York, then Commander-in-Chief, a second Boyal Commission was assembled, 
of which the present chaplains’ department is the outcome. 

Prior to 1858 the department consisted exclusively of clergy of the 
Church of England ; in that year, C-eneral Peel, Secretary of State for War, 
increased its establishment, and appointed fifteen Roman Catholic and five 
Presbyterian chaplains. 

Finally, in 1868, the Crown defined a military precinct, declaring it to be 
an extra-parochial district for all ecclesiastical purposes." 

]EstahUs7imen,i,---T!:\iQ existing establishment consists of 83 commissioned 
('liajjlains, of whom 

63 are Church of England. 

15 ,, Rodman Catholic. 

5 „ Presbyterian. 

They are divided into four classes, respectively ranking with colonels, 
Heut.- colonels, majors, and captains. The extreme limit of age, on entering, 
Is 35 years, the lowest limit is 27 je^ 

Besides the cost of the chaplains’ department, a sum is allotted each year 
in the estimates to defray the charge for the officiating clergy who minister 
to the troops at minor stations. 

For the Church of England, the Chaplain-General is the head of the de- 
partment at tiie War Office. He supervises, in every detail, the spiritual 
work amongst the troops. The senior officer of the department at each 
station arranges the work of his juniors in the station, reporting, if 
necessary, to the Adjutant- General, Horse Guards, through the general 
officer commanding. On purely ecclesiastical matters the communication is 
direct with the chaplain-general/^ 

The Roman Cath olic and. Presbyterian, chaplains arrange their own duties 
under the general officer commanding the district, and are under his im- 
mediate control. Their administrative head is the permanent Under-Secretary 
of State for War. ; 

Every chaplain on appointment serves one yea r on probation; if 
favourably reported on his commission antedates in the usual way. After 
ten years* service in the 4th class, he is entitled to promotion into the 3rd 
class. He serves five years in the 3rd, and five in the 2nd class, after which, 


^ In the 18th Article of War, 1662, we read “ the cbaplains to the tx’oops 
of guards and others in regiments shall every day read the Common Prayer 
of the Church of England to the soldiers under their charge .... and 
shaU preach as often as shall be thought fit.” 

^ Ciode, vol. ii., chap, xxviii., p. 387. The chapter contains a full history 
of the chaplains’ department. 

- Regulations for Chaplains’ Department, vii,, 313. 
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i.e., after 20 jears’ serrice, he receives promotion into the 1st class, in 
which he may remain until he is 60 years of age. 

Chaplains tahe their turn of Home and foreign service, and are moved 
from station to station at home^ Five years is an nnusiially long period for 
one home station, except in the case of seniors appointed from time to time 
to the various large garrisons. 

The tour of foreign service involves some five or six years abroad, accord- 
ing to climate, in colonial garrisons. India is served by chaplains to the 
Indian Government. There are two rosters, the senior and the Junior, and 
one foreign tour in each is about the present average to each chaplain. 

jDajfie.?.— -In addition to the usual Sunday morning parade services, the 
chaplain bolds other weekly, and occasionally daily, services in the garnson 
church ; he visits the sick in hospital, the married quarters, schools, &c., and 
in fact interests himself in everything which can benefit the soldier from a 
moral and spiritual point of view. As regards parade services of the 
Church of England, the chaplain is guided as to their nature and duration 
by the instructions of the chaplain-general.^ The lionrs of service and the 
attendance and seating of the soldiers are arranged in concert with the officer 
commanding the station. 

3. Agencies in the various Garriso7is. 

Amongst the various agencies at work for the welfare of 
the soldier may be briefly mentioned, as the more important, 
the following 

At a very large number of stations, scripture readers are 
appointed who work in concert with the chaplains of the 
denomination to which they belong. There are for the 
Church of England, 76 readers at home, in the colonies, and 
India ; they are appointed and paid by the Army Scripture 
Eeaders’ Society, which has for its president General Lord 
Wolseley. These scripture readers are selected men, who 
generally have served in the army or navy. 

Church rooms*' in connection with the Church of 
England have been erected by private effort in London, at 
Winchester, and elsewhere, and have been found very use- 
ful They provide increased facilities for the chaplains and 
the men and others under their charge, to meet together. 

Other agencies are supported by private enterprise ; such 
are the soldiers' homes/Mdentified specially with the names 
of Miss Daniell, at Aldershot, and of Miss Eobinson, at Ports- 


^ Issued with Army Orders 239 of 1890. 
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mouth, names ■well known throughout the service, as suggest- 
incr unwearying interest for the soldier’s good. There is also 
amongst others, an excellent “home” in Hill Street, Wool- 
wich, presided over hy the Misses Shubrick. Other “hoines _ 
exist in many garrison towns, notably those under the skilful 
management of the Wesleyan body, at Chatham, Wool- 
wich, and elsewhere.^ _ 

Private enterprise has further done an important and, 
much appreciated work for the moral welfai-e of our men by 
the erection of “ soldiers’ institutes,” some of which are 
worked independently, and some under the auspices of a 
parent society, as is the case with those called the 
of England institutes,” which have been founded at Aider- 
shot, Colchester, and elsewhere. These establishments, which 
resemble clubs, go far towards counteracting the influence of 
the public-house, and of the society in the streets of large 
garrison towns. They are also intended to meet a long-fe 
requirement in providing within their walls sleeping accom- 
modation for any soldiers or their wives, who, when passing 
through from one station to another, experience so con- 
stantly great difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory night s 
lodging. 

Allusion has been made to the desire shared by the army 
itself, by its administration, and by those who direct private 
enterprise in the provision of homes and institutes, to 
counteract what is Spoken of as the influence of the public- 
house. But, in truth, not much can be done if the^ army 
has not the active support of public opinion, manifested 
through the action of borough and local authorities. 

The fact is that at present our soldiers, and especially 
those at home stations, who, as has been shown, are the 
youngest in the army, have passed but a few years, perhaps 
months, in its ranks. They are a fair sample of the population 
in general, well brought-up lads, many of them fresh from 


^ The “ Amy Temperance Association ” in India is officially recognized. 
It is strictly undenominational. 
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coiiiitry life and the careful moral teacliing wliicli our paro- 
chial system affords. In short, they come up good, and their 
own desire, and that of the officers, and of the administration 
is that they should remain so, and not learn vice through their 
service in the army. 

With the navy, the men of which form a large element 
in many garrison towns, it is the same thing. Nearly 
all the bluejackets come from the training fships, where 
they have Imen under strict supervision and have had the 
benefit of a . careful moral and religious training. But the 
aspect of some garrison towns with their superfluity of 
public-houses, places of low-class entertainment, and other 
temptations, would seem but little in consonance with the 
a])ove description of the real character of the garrisons. This 
is because these houses and their niaiiagement are an inherit- 
ance and a survival from a bye-gone state of things, from a 
lime when our soldiers and sailors were a peculiar class and. 
Jack ashore was a proverb. 

It may perhaps not be presumptuous to appeal to our 
fellow citizens to bring persevering efforts to bear in reducing 
the number of such houses, and improving the style of their 
management; to direct their magisterial power so as to 
lessen the probability of their soldiers and sailors leaxming 
vice by residence in the towns where they are called on 
to live. In former days in the service men were taught 
to drink spirits, and many a lad took his first glass of 
stiff grog in the form of a Government ration on board 
ship and on service. The military administration has long 
since given up this practice; but through outside influences 
other things are still taught, and will be unless the effective 
co-operation of those in civil authority be given to remove 
the reproach which has so long hung about the word “garri- 
son town.'^ 

The army chaplains’ department has, it is believed, 
justified its existence, and the soldier, so well looked after 
in the present day, with regard to all his material and 
intellectual wants, is not by any means left out in the cold 
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with He has a chaplain ready to 

hand wherever he may be stationed. Infect the soldier sees 
probably much more of his parson than his companioii or 
life. What remains but for the soldier to 
value these privileges, aiid for the chaplain and all who sup- 
port him, or can help him, to realize their responsibility ? 

Judge Advocate General’s Depaetment. 

1. Go7istitution ayid general fimctiom. — The Judge 
Advocate General, who is at the head of this department, 
superintends the administration of military law in the 
p imperial army at home and in^ the colonies as distinguished 

from India; He advises the Grown in all questions of 
military law submitted to him, eithei by the Secretary of 
State for War, or by any of the military authorities. He is 
also by direction of the Army Act charged with the custody 
of the confirmed proceedings of all general and district 
courts martial. Previous to their being filed, he reviews, 
either by himself or by his deputies, these proceedings, and, in 
case of any illegality vitiating the conviction, brings it to the 
J notice of the authorities with a view to such conviction being 

I set aside. 

In the case of all general courts-martial held in the United 
Kingdom, he appoints a^eputy to attend the court, and to 
I watch the proceedings as legal assessor to the court, and, in the 

I event of a conviction resulting, after a careful review of the 

!t proceedings, attends th^ person and reports 

whether the trial has been conducted according to law, and 
whether such conviction may be upheld. 

> For any important or complicated case brought to trial 

before a district court-martial, when the convening officer 
wishes the court to have legal assistance the judge advocate 
gmieral appoints^ 

General officers commanding abroad have power under 
their warrants to appoint a suitable officer to act as Judge 
Advocate at any general or district court-martial within their 
! ^‘oommand.: 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the most scrupulous care is 
taken to ensure that the higher military courts are conducted 
in accordance with the principles of justice, and in conformity 
with the rules of evidence. Charges are first carefully sifted 
and inquired into both by the soldiers' commanding officer, 
and by the general commanding previous to trial * and 
the whole proceedings are again carefully considered by 
the general before confirmation, and are finally reviewed 
by the Judge advocate general. Hence the soldier has 
virtually the protection of a court of law against possible 
illegality or injustice, audit may he said generally that it is 
Ms sole protection in that sense, inasmuch as the superior 
courts have invariably declined to interfere with military 
trials so long as the court is deemed to have had jurisdic- 
tion. 

Although the Judge Advocate General acts as a final 
court of appeal in military trials, and is independent of the 
Secretary of State for War and of the military authorities, he 
is invested with no inherent appellate jurisdiction. He has 
no origi nal power of quashing cqnviction. His func- 
tion is simply tliat of an adviser. He advises either when 
consulted, or, e;)) proprio motit, that a conviction cannot 
legally stand. But in practice his advice is invariably acted 
on by the military authorities. 

2. The Judge Adweate GeneraVs Department at Home con- 
sists of the Judge Advocate General, who, until quite recently, 
has been a political officer changing with the government ; the 
Deputy Judge Advocate General, a barrister who is a per- 
manent official ; and a Deputy J iidge Advocate who is a 
military staff officer, and who not only has experience of 
military law, but supplies the knowledge of military regula- 
tion and usage. 

3. The Judge Advocate GeneraVs Department in India ; 
and in time of War. — By the terms of the Judge Advocate 
GeneraFs patent it would appearthat he is not responsible for 
the department in although for the sake of convenience 
the proceedings of general and district courts-martial held in 
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India on officers or soldiers of the imperial army are stored 
for the prescribed periods in his office. 


Ifc sliould be noted that tbe Judge Adyocate G-eneral's branch in India is 
composed entirely of military officers appointed by tbe Indian 0OTem- 
ment. - 


Indian Beanch. 
1 Judge Advocate G-enemi . . 

1 Assistant Judge Advocate General 
4 Assistant Judge Advocate Generals 
3 Deputy J udge Advocate Generals, 

1 Deputy Judge Advocate General. . 

1 Assistant J udge Advocate General 
It is necessary to mention in explanation of 


. . 1 Army bead- 
J quarters. 

. . Bengal. 

. . Madras. 


the comparatively large num- 



ber of officers of the department in India, that not only have they a large 
native army to superintend, but that whUe inlffie Umted E^ihgdom and in th 
colonies the examinatioii and preparation of charges for courts-martial and 
the review of the proceedings before confirmation, are performed by staff 
officers of the Adjutant-General s division, those duties are in India under- 
taken by the officers of the Judge Advocate General’s department. 

In the event of a war of any importance breaking out, one 
or more judge advocates would be appointed by the Crown 
or be deputed by the J. A. Cl. to accompany the troops. It 
will be readily understood that the office of judge advo- 
cate is even more important in war than in peace, as the 
chief officer in such capacity accompanyingan expedition would 
be the sole adviser of the commander-in-chief in all questions 
of military law, and also, if the necessity arose for its adoption, 
in the adniinistr of martial law, either in an enemy's 
country, or in any part of the British empire ivhere a state of 
rebellion might exist. 

4. Return of (General and District Gourts^-Martial in the 
Army, from 1880. — The following is a return of the general 
and district courts-martial held at home and abroad from 
1880 to 1891, distinguishing those held in India from those 
held at home and in the colonies. With a gradual increase 
in the strength of the army there has been a decided decrease 
in the number of trials during the period under review. As 
the strength of the British army in India may be roughly 
taken as one-third of the whole it is evident that the propor- 
tion of courts-martial held in India speaks favourably for its 
discipline and behaviour. 
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General 

Coiirts-Martiai. 


Bistrict 

Courts-Martial 


Grand total. 
General and District 
Coni’ts-Marfcial at 
liome and 
abroad. 


Home and 
Colonies. 


Home and 
Colonies. 


India, 


5. The ililitary Lem: governing the Aruvj . — The imperial 
amiy at home and abroad is governed bv the Army Act, 1881, 
wliieh since 1879 has replaced the annually passed Mutiny 
Acts uud Articles of War. The te.xt of the act and the pro- 
cedure for administering it, together with the Militia and 
Keserve Forces Acts may be found in the official Manual of 
Military Law. 

It would be out of place in a work of this description to 
go into the question of military law, but it may be .shortly 
said that the powers of a general court-martial and of a dis- 
trict court-martial are much the same, except that the latter 
cannot try an officer nor award sentences of death or penal 
serritude. 

The average sentence of imprisonment awarded by district 
courts-martial is from two to three months, and it is not until 
a soldier has been guilty of repeated breaches of military dis- 
cipline, or of some really grave offence, that he is more 
seriously punished by a district court-martial, or sent to take 
his trial before a general court-martial. 

' 6. Sistoriced Metws^ect . — The office of judge advocate 

general is a very ancient and honourable one, dating from the 
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days of tlie men at arms of the Emperor Maximilian andGiista- 
¥as Adolphus, when the military tribunals were presided 0 ¥er 
by legal assessors called ;^ auditeurs/' a title and office that is 
still kept up in the German army. We find that there was ill 
England an‘'Ad¥ocate General or Judge Martial ” prior to 
the passing of the first mutiny act, for, in the book of 
English mHitary discipline of James IL, dated 1686, the 
judge ad¥ocate is directed to sit at the bottom of the court- 
martial table; and in the articles of war of James IL, 1688, 
Art. LI. enacts “ In all criminal eases which concern the 
crown, His Majesties Ad¥ocate Generator Judge Ad¥ocate of 
the Army shall intorm the coui’t and prosecute in His 
Majesty’s behalf.” In the first mutiny act dated 1689, the 
judge ad¥ocate or his deputy is to administer the oath to 
the members of a court-martial. The direction that the 
judge ad¥Ocate was to prosecute in the king’s name was 
repeated through subsequent articles of war and Gontiniied 
in force until the celebrated Crawley court-martial cavse in 
1868, when the anomaly of the same person taking an actiYe 
part in the prosecution on behalf of the crown, whilst he 
acted as legal ad¥iser to the court and represented the final 
court of appeal of the judge ad¥ocate general led to so much 
difficulty, aud caused such a public outcry, that the practice 
was abolished, and the representatwe of the judge adYOcate 
geneial before courts martial now acts solely as an adYiser to 
the court aud impartial assessor between the crown and the 
prisoner. 

Aemy Pay Depabtmint. 

1 . Organization and Dicties. 

The Army Pay Department is administered under the 
orders of the Financial Secretary.^ It was established from 
1st April, 1878, by Eoyal Warrant of 22nd October, 1877. 

Pre\ ious to that date the account duties, now deYolving 
upon the department, had been allotted to four different classes 


, I It is in contemplation to bring tbe administration of tlie Arniy Pav 
JJepartment under tlie Military Department of the War Office. ‘ 
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of officers, lia\ing no commoB organization as accountants, 
viz.: — 

(1) . Eeginiental xmymasters, gazetted to a regiment or 

corps, and not removable tterefroin except for mis- 
conduct, or by exchange. 

(2) . Control paymasters (pay sub-department of the late 

control department), dealing mainly with the pay 
duties for staff and supply services, 

(:i). Staff officers of pensioners, paying the army reserve 
and army and navy pensioners. 

(4). Adjutants of auxiliary forces, making the public 
disbursements for the militia and volunteers. 

By the formation of the army pay department, paymasters, 
as members of a general service, have become liable to move 
from station to station as the exigencies of the service 
require. Entrance into the department has been restricted 
to officers holding combatant commissions, and these officers, 
by having in all cases to undergo a period of probation, are 
not placed in charge of cash duties immediately on appoint- 
ment. 

Tlie dnUes of fclie Army Pay Beparfcment are to receive, disburse, and 
account for moneys receivable and payable for military services, and, when 
required, to act as agents for tbe Lords Commissioners of tlie Treasury in 
the raising and movement of funds, and in tbe receipt and disbursement of 
moneys. 

Tbe ranks assigned to tbe officers appointed to tbe department at its 
formation were staff paymaster and paymaster. Staff paymasters were 
placed in charge of tbe jmy duties of tbe military districts — tlie w'oi*k done 
by tbe old control paymasters — and of regimental district pay offices, 
while officers of tbe rank of paymaster were generally attached to corps. 

The rank of chief paymaster was added from 1st April, 1881, and 
appointments of this grade were made to tbe chief military districts. 

Paymasters continued to be attached to regiments and battalions until 
1889, when the station system of payment was introduced. 

2. Station System in Feaee and on Active Service, 

Under the s^tion system of paym regimental pay- 
masters have been abolished. At every regimental depot and 
every important military station there is now an officer of the 
army pay department, styled the '' station ’’ paymaster, who 
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IS charged with the payment of all the corps at the station or 
within the area assigned to the station. He receives from 
the War Office suc h f unds as are necessary for the payment 
of the troops, and issues weekly, to the adjutant of each 
regiment or battalion of cavalry or infantry, or to the officer 
commanding a unit of other corps, the amounts required for 
the payment of such corps. He also continues to make such 
payments as were previously made directly by the regi- 
mental paymaster, such as deferred pay, lodging money, 
&c. 

The duties of the captain of the troop or company remain 
precisely the same as before the establishment of the station 
system, except that he receives the money required for his 
company from the adjutant instead of from the regimental 
paymaster. At the end of each month the tpop or company 
pay lists are sent in to the station pay office, and the pay- 
master, after subjecting them to* a preliminary examination, 
transmits them to the War Office, together with a general 
state or recapitulation of totals. The general state also 
contains an account of all the direct disbursements made by 
the paymaster. This monthly general state with its subsidiary 
pay lists takes the place of the half-yearly consolidated account 
which the regimental paymaster had formerly to compile 
from the company pay lists for the preceding six months. 

At those stations which are the headquarters of regimental 
districts, the paymaster undertakes further all charges 
connected with militia, yolunteers,_a^^^ reserve, pensioners, 
and recruiting, belonging to the regimental district which 
are not assigned to the paymaster of the military district. 

At a station which is the headquarters of a military 
district, the paymaster, in addition to the ordinary duties of 
a station pay office, is charged with the duties of payment of 
and accounting for all^aff and district services in the com- 
mand. This is also the case at all foreign stations where a 
paymaster is located. 

Every paymaster in cliarge of a pay office is tlierefore a “ Station *’ Pay* 
master, though the nature and extent of the duties vary at different stations. 
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'Station pay oiiees- may, be diTidedintO'foni* classes;, .according to, tlie: nature 
of tbe duties: — 

(1) Station pay office— e.,^.j'Fermoy, Sliorncliffe. 

(2) Station and regimental dep6t pay office— Cliicliester, Iforwicli. 

(3) Station and district pay office — e.jpf. , Portsmoutb, Malta, 

(4) Station, regimental dep6t, and district pay office— e.,-5r.,Yorlj, Belfast. 

Attbe more important stations, wliere the financial work is considerable, 

tbe station paymaster bas the assistance of one or more Junior officers of 
Ibe Department. 

Tbe roxitine work of tbe pay offices is performed by a staff of clerks, tlie 
majority of w'bom belong either to the corps of military staff clerks, or 
are regimental paymaster-sergeants, who are an expiring class, and a relic of 
the old regimental system of payment. An army pay corps of clerks has now 
been formed, from which the whole staff trill, in futurej be provided. In 
some offices emlians are also employed, 

Aeiwe SeT^mee , — ^The system of payment by paymasters in 
clioffge of stations, who are responsible for the supply of funds 
to, and the rendering the accounts of all the troops quartered 
tvithin the station area, has in recent years been always 
resorted to in time of war, when iDayinasters have been taken 
away from their regiments and battalions, and have been 
located at such centres as the officer in command deemed 
most desirable for financial purposes. 

The number and position of all military chests and pay 
offices required in the theatre of war will be decided by the 
military authorities. If considered advisable by the Secretary 
of State, an j)fficer of the finance branch of the War Office 
will be specially appointed to direct the finance duties of 
the army injhe M and to act as financial adviser to the 
general commanding. He will superintend the duties of the 
treasury chest, and will conduct, so far as is possible locally, 
an examination of the accounts of the army. His office will 
be at the base of operations or at such other station as the 
general commanding may think most convenient. 

3 . S'l/stem of Fay77ients, of Mm and Inspeetion. 

All payments on account of army services are made in 
accordance with the rules laid down in the financial instruc- 
tions issued for the guidance of paymasters. 

The paymaster gives every assistance in supplying cash in 
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lien of clieqiies, wlieiiever this course is the iiiore convenient 
for the regimental ofiicers who pay the men: it is very 
important that the onerous financial duties of the officers 
should not occupy more time than is absolutely necessary, 
nor hinder their performance of their more professional 
duties. 

Payments for Staff and Pistnet Serviees , — Claims on 
account of supply, transport, ordnance store, and Royal 
Engineer services, are forwarded to the paymaster at the 
headquarters of the military district for examination and 
payment. That officer also pays all contractors’ bills, all 
bills for purchases, hire of labour, transport, &c., and claims 
for rents, rates, and taxes. At home stations claims amount- 
ing to £100 and upwards, and claims under £100, if on 
account of a purchase of £100 and upwards, are forwarded to 
the War Office for examination and paymeut. All claims 
have to be certified by the head of the department concerned, 
and the paymaster is furnished by the general officer com- 
manding with a list of those officers who are authorised to 
certify claims for payment, or to certify to the receipt of 
animals, supplies, or stores. 

In order to ensure the requisite check upon claims sent 
to a pay office for payment, the officer who passes the claims 
has to transmit a list of them, under a separate cover, to the 
pajmiaster. 

Army Age7its.~lt will be noticed from the Army List 
that under each regiment is given the name of a firm of 
agents. The regulations provide that a reginiental officer 
serving at home or abroad (except India) may receive his 
pay either from the regimental or from the station 
paymaster, as he may elect. Most officers elect to draw their 
pay through the agents, keeping running or banking accounts 
with them, upon which they draw to suit their convenience. 
All the pay and allowances of officers and all ranks of the 
Household Troops, except travelling allowances, are issued 
and charged by the agents. 

The pay of a regimental officer is issuable monthly in 
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advance, provided he is effective and entitled to pay on the 
first day of the month for which the advance is made. Com- 
manding officers forward to the agents, on the first day of 
each month, a return of all officers drawing pay from the 
agents who are effective on that date. Until the receipt of 
this return the agents do not issue, except at their own risk, 
the pay of any regimental officer. The agents obtain the 
necessary funds from the War Office on an estimate prepared 
and sent in by The 21st of the preceding month, and render a 
quarterly account to that department. 

The agents also issue the pay and allowances, except 
travelling allowances, of officers of the general staff and 
departments at home stations. At foreign stations issues are 
made by the district paymaster. The pay of staff and 

departmental officers is jssued ^ in arrear. At the 

end of the month the general officer commanding, and the 
senior officer of each department in each district at home, 
send in to the agents returns showing, respectively, all 
officers of the general staff and departments serving within 
the district. A quarterly account is rendered by the agents 
to the War Office. 

Army agents are appointed by the Secretary of State. 
A contract has been concluded for a period of twenty years 
from 1st January, 1892, under which the three firms of 
Messrs. Cox and Go., Holt and Co., and Sir Charles E. 
M'Grigor, Bart., and Co., have been appointed army agents 
under guarantee, a substantial security being given by each 
firm. Messrs. Cox and Co. also make the payments of the 
effects of deceased soldiers. 

Supply of Funds . — At home funds are obtained by means 
of drafts on the Paymaster-General, issued by the War Office 
and negotiable through bankers. Abroad funds are supplied 
by the paymaster in charge of the treasury chest, in accordance 
with the treasury chest regulations. 

A paymaster acting as treasury chest officer is charged 
with the duty of raising, holding, and paying under proper 
authority the money required for every branch of the public 
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service abroad. Funds are either obtained locally in exchange 
for bills drawn by the paymaster and treasury chest officer on 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, or specie 
is transmitted from this country. 

Inspection , — A system of local inspection at frequent 
intervals, but not at fixed dates, has been established. 
The oflicer in charge of the pay duties at the headquarters 
of a military district, who is generally a chief paymaster 
or a senior staff paymaster, is charged with the duty of 
inspecting annually, under the instructions of the Secretary 
of State, the accounts of the various station pay offices in 
the command. The accounts of the district paymaster are 
as a rule inspected by a member of the finance branch of 
the War Office, 

4. Illiistmtions, 

The working of the system of payment and the method 
of supplying funds for regimental services may be briefly 
illustrated by reference to the practice in the infantry. 

On a battalion arriving at a new station, the adjutant at 
once places himself in communication with the station pay- 
master in order to obtain the necessary funds for the payment 
of the men. In the case of a detached company, squadron, or 
other unit, the officer commanding communicates directly 
with the station paymaster, who will supply him with the 
necessary funds. 

The ordinary method of procedure is as follows 

In tlie infantry the company officer forwards to the adjutant weekly 
requisitions for the cash required for the payment of his men. The adjutant 
compiles and forwards to the station paymaster a weekly requisition for the cash 
required for the whole, battalion, showing each company separateh At home 
stations the paymaster compiles about the middle of each month a cash esti- 
mate which he sends in to the War Office, and that department issues to him 
weekly drafts on the paymaster- general in accordance with his estimate. 
Each draft when received by the paymaster is paid in by him to the public 
banking account which is opened by the paymaster, usually with some local 
bank. At foreign stations funds are drawn from the treasury chest, of which 
the paymaster is the custodian. 

The paymaster issues to the adjutant, generally by cheque, or in cash 
should this method prove more convenient, the money reqidred for the pay- 
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ment of the battalion. THs money is distributed by the adjutant among the 
rarious company officers, who use it to pay the men. The men are paid 
weekly in arrear in the presence of an officer. In making cash payments to 
the men the company officer takes care to issue only so much as the soldier 
win be entitled to reeeiTe^clear during the month, after taking into account 
ail the stoppages which wilt”appear against him. A daily record of messing, 
and of cash paid to, or on account of the soldier is kept in the pay and mess 
sheet (Army S'orm H. 1504). 

A ledger account is kept in duplicate for each man on Army Form H. 
1505. These forms are known as the company “pay list’* and ** duplicate 
pay list,” and are completed at the end of each month, when the men are 
settled with by the officer commanding. Each soldier signs his account in 
the “ duplicate pay list” and the two forms are sent to the adjutant for 
transmission to the station paymaster not later than the 4th of the following 
month. The paymaster examines the pay lists, and, after making any neces- 
sary disallowances, returns the “ duplicate” to the officer commanding, and 
transmits the “ pay list ” to the War Office as a voucher to his general state, 
into whicli the total receipts and disbursements shown by the company pay 
list are carried. 

The paymaster keeps a separate ledger account with eveiy company officer, 
and it is his duty to see that all advances, or imprests of cash are duly ac- 
counted for, and that the balances in the hands of his sub-accountants are 
kept as small as possible. Sub-accountauts in applying for advances have 
to make allowance for the balance of cash in their hands. 

Fegimental payments w'hich do not jmss throiTgh the company pay list, 
such as command pay, extra duty pay, mess, lodging and fuel and light allow- 
ances of officers, and deferred pay of men, are made direct by the station 
paymaster and charged in his general state. In the case of a battalion the 
adjutant prepares monthly a voucher for the regimental allowances, and col- 
lects the receipts of the officers concerned. The paymaster forwards to the 
adjutant a separate cheque for the amount due to each officer. 

The pay of the Household regiments is issued by the army agents \ the 
quartermaster renders the accounts to the agents. 

The system for the cavalry is much the same as for the infantry. 

The commanding officer of a battery, or of a company, Eoyal Artillery, 
Eojal Engineers, or Army Service Corps, keeps his account, and obtains the 
necessary moneys from the paymaster direct. 

The pay or wages of the subordinates of the various departments are as a 
rule issued by the officers under whom they are immediately serving. These 
officers receive imprests from the district paymaster, just as a company officer 
does for the payment of his men, and account for their receijjts and expendi- 
ture in a monthly pay list. 

Aemy Veteeinary Depaetmekiv 

1. Origin and BemloRmmt. 

Previous to the establishment of the Eoyal Veterinary 
College in London in 1792^ there were no veterinary surgeons 
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in tlie army, the horses being attended to, when siiflfering from 
disease or accident, by the regimental farriers, and sometimes 
the surgeons were called upon to render aid Early in this 
century, consequently upon the heavy losses occurring 
among army horses, veterinary surgeons were appointed to 
cavalry regiments, to the Eoyal Artillery, and to the Eoyal 
Wagon Train. They entered with the relative rank of lieu- 
tenant. Each cavalry regiment had a veterinary surgeon, but 
the Eoyal Artillery had only two or three up to the time of the 
Crimean war, after which the number allowed for that corps 
was considerably increased, while each battalion of the newly- 
formed Military Train was allowed one. With the abolition 
of the East India Company after the Mutiny, the number was 
still further augmented ; owing to more imperial troops being 
sent to that country, and the local veterinary service being no 
longer maintained. 

In 1878 the regimental system was abolished—except in 
the household cavalry regiments — and the veterinary depart- 
ment constituted. All the veterinary officers were then put 
upon a general roster for foreign service, save those in the 
household cavalry. 

2. Present Organization and Duties, 

A few minor changes have taken place since 1878, 
and at the present time the constitution of the veterinary de- 
partment is as follows : — 

A director-general, witb. the rank of veterinary-colonel. 

Eight adinimstratire veterinary officers with the rank of veterinary - 
lieutenant-colonel. 

One hundred and nineteen executive veterinary officers with the rank of 
veterinary -major, veterinary-captain, and veterinary -lieutenant,^ 

The director-general is the administrative head of the department. Ha 
is an officer of the headquarters staff of the army, transacting his business at 
the War Office. 

At home the administrative veterinary officers called district veterinary 
officers, four in number, are stationed at London, Aldershot, Woolwich, and 
Dublin (for Ireland) . 


^ Eor rules as to first appointments to the Army Yeterinary Department, 
see chap, xviiL 
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Tlie district ¥etermarj officer lias the general adBiinistratiTe vefceriBarj 
siiperrision of the district or army corps to which he is attached, and is an 
officer of the district headquarters staff, ayailable at the call of the general 
commanding, for reference or advice on all points connected with his depart- 
lueiit. Under the instructions of the director-general, and subject to the orders 
of the general officer commanding, he personally superintends all the veterinary 
duties of fais division or district. His duties include frequent inspection of 
the horses or other animals employed, stables, camps, forage, and all 
departmental details in his charge. The results of these inspections are 
systematically embodied in a report forwarded to the director-general. 

The executive veterinary officers perform their duties under the control 
and direction of the director-general and district veterinary officers of their 
districts or divisions. A veterinary officer is attached to each regiment of 
cavalry, and also performs veterinary duties for other units at the station 
where he may be. Yeterinary officers are posted to stations occupied by other 
mounted corps. 

Executive veterinary officers have the control of the in- 
firmary stables or sick lines, pharmacies, and forges ; and of the 
non-commissioned officers and men employed therein. In 
addition to the care and treatment of the sick and lame 
horses or other animals, one of their most important duties is 
the prevention of disease, by the avoidance or removal of pre- 
disposing causes and the adoption of the most approved 
sanitary measures in the barrack stables or camp lines. 
With these objects in view, veterinary officers are required 
to give very particular attention to the quality of the forage 
supplied, and to the general ventilation of the stables, and 
their advice and suggestion on these matters always receive 
full attention from commanding officers. 

With regard to shoeing, this service is carried on regi- 
mentally as to supply of shoes, nails, and tools, the manage- 
ment of the horses' feet, and the periodical renewal of shoes ; 
but the manner in wliich the shoeing is conducted, and the 
proper iiistinction of ^famers and shoeing smiths, are matters 
for which the veterinary officer is directly responsible — the 
patterns of shoes Seing arranged hy the director-general of 
the department, so as to ensure uniformity throughout the 
army. 

Thus it will be seen that, though a departmental officer, 
the veterinary officer has to conduct his duties with a very 
intimate knowledge of the working of the regimental system, 
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in order to ensure a successful result, and in their turn regi- 
jDiental officers look to and support Mm as a valued assistant 
and 'adviser. 

This consideration leads to a remark on an innovation of 
recent introduction affecting the official position of veterinary 
officers, and which endows them with a military, in addition 
to their professional title. It will have been seen from the 
foregoing how constantly they are in the position of having 
to give orders to soldiers. Those familiar with the customs 
of the service well know how much an officer’s duties in this 
respect are facilitated when he is recognized by the troops 
under a military title, which gives weight and force to his 
orders and suggestions, and commands respect and attention, 
This new regnlation, therefore has proved most beneficial to 
the mounted corps of the army. 

The System in India.— In India, one of the four administrative ofBcers 
stationed in that country is selected as local chief, with the designation of 
principal veterinary officer to the forces. He is stationed at Simla. An 
administrative inspecting veterinary officer is posted to each presidency. 
The duties of these officers are analogous to those of the administrative 
officers at home. 

Executive veterinary officers are not attached to regiments as at home, but 
are posted to station veterinary hospitals. From these stations they visit 
out-lying charges periodically, or at other times when their services are 
required. 

Duties on Active Service . — In the field, the principal 
veterinary officer will be attached to the staff of the general 
of communications,^ and will direct and he responsible for 
all veterinary arrangements connected with the army. 

Administi'ative veterinary officers will also be attached one to each 
infantry division, one to the cavalry division, one to the line of communi- 
cations, one to the base, one to the sick horse hospital, and one to the remount 
depbt. These officers will arrange and regulate the duties of the executive 
veterinary officers, under the general direction of the principal veterinary 
officer. 

Executive veterinary officers will be posted for duty generally, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the army. Each officer will have on charge 
a pair of field |)anniers fitted with a complete assortment of medicines and 
instruments and surgical stores. 


See “Eegulations for Supply of an Army in the field, &c.” 
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Tile administrative veterinary officer at the base will be in charge of the 
reserve stores of veterinary medicines and appliances, and will be entrusted 
with the duty of forwarding supplies to the front on requisition as required. 
Expense stores will also be kept at the principal depots along the line of 
communications. 

A veterinary officer will he appointed to act as sanitary officer, and will 
superintend the embarkation and disembarkation of all animals, as well as 
carefully inspect them, in order to ascertain their general condition and free- 
dom from contagious diseases. 

The veterinary department in the field will furnish reports and returns 
as to the health, sickness, casualties, and sanitary condition of the animals 
employed j will see lo the supply of horse-shoes and nails, as well as field 
forges j keep a vigilant watch over the quality of the forage, and do every- 
thing possible to maintain the efficiency of the horses and other animals in 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Supply of Officees to the Aesiy, 

In tbis chapter the various channels through which com- 
missions in the army are obtained by candidates, and appoint- 
ments to certain branches thereof are conferred on officers, 
will be indicated. Regulations on this subject are necessarily 
modified from time to time; the latest can always be 
obtained by application to the proper quarter, that is, for 
the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, Cavalry and Infantry, 
to the Military Secretary, Horse Guards, War Office; for 
the Royal Marines, to the Secretary to the Admiralty ; for 
the several departments, to the Under Secretary of State for 
War ; and for the Indian Staff Corps, to the Under Secretary 
of State for India. 

1. Eoi/al Artillery. 

Commissions in the Eoyal Artillery may he obtained as follows : — 

{a) Through the Moyal Military Academy^ Woolwich. The candidate 
must he JEJritish born or a naturalized British subject. The examinations, 
which are held twice a year, are competitive, the number of vacancies varying 
according to demand ; limits of age 16 to 18. Candidates are required to 
pass (i) a preliminary,” and (ii) a further ” examination. 

Preliminary examinations,^ which are not competitive, are held in the 
months of March, June, September, and December of each year by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, to whom intending candidates should apply. 
A candidate should be 14 years of age or over, and may have any number 
of trials. 

Successful candidates in the further examination join the Eoyal Military 
Academy on certain terms of annual payment. The sons of naval and 
military officers pay smaller contributions than those of civilians and in 
proportion to rank. Queen’s cadets pay no contributions. 


^ The various educational establishments are further alluded to in chap. 

XXV. 

^ The system of holding “ preliminary ” examinations wUl, it is understood, 
be ahandoned. 
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For the ten years, 1882-1891, the average number of competitors for each 
year was 411, and the average number of vacancies 123, or 3'3 candidates for 
each vacancy. 

{h) Through ike Militia, For conditions see regulations. 

(c) When, owing to an iinnsual number of vacancies, officers are urgently 
required, the plan of giving a certain number of direct commissions to 
candidates who are successful at a special examination for the purpose has 
been resorted to with good results. 

(d) From' the Colonies^ One commisaon is offered annually to cadets 
from the Eoyal Military College, l^ingston, Canada. 

(e) From ike Commissions are given as quartermasters and riding- 

masters, and as lieutenant in the district staff . The possession of a first-c’ass 
certificate of education is a necessaa?y qualification. On appointment each 
receives ^100 for outfit. * 

2 . Eoyal Engineers, 

Commissions in the Royal Engineei's may be obtained as follows ; — 

{a) Through the Royal Military Academy, under the same regulations 
as given above for the Royal Artillery. After the bifui'cation at the Royal 
Military Academy at the end of the first year’s course, those cadets %vlio 
have elected for engineers (the number being limited according to the 
vacancies available) receive a special further training of a year, and then on 
passing the final examination are commissioned in the Royal Engineers and 
join at the School of Military Engineering, Oh atliam, where they undergo 
further training for about twu years. 

(5) One commission is offered annually to cadets from the Royal Military 
College, Kingston, Canada. 

(c) In certain cases when officers have been required for the corps, special 
examinations were held and commissions given direct to successful candidates. 
Also at such times some commissions wure given to students from the 
Cooper’s Hill Indian Civil Service Engineering College, on the nomination 
of the Secretary of State for India, and to students from the Chartered 
Universities of Colonies, on the nomination of the Colonial G-overnments, 

(<i) From the r antes : — to warrant officers and non-commissioned officers 
under 40 years of age, as lieutenant in the coast battalion, quartermaster and 
riding-master. On appointment each receives £100 for outfit. 


3 . Cavalry a7ul Infantry, 

Commissions in cavalry and infantry may be obtained in the following 
manner : — 

(a) Through the Fogal Military College, Sandhurst. The conditions 
are practically the same as those for admission to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, with the exception that the limits of age are from 17 
to 19 for the further” examinations, and for West India regiments candi- 
ebtes will be admitted up to the age of 23, till July, 1893 ; 22, till July, 1894 ; 

also for the “further ” examination a lower 
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standard is accepted. Queen’s cadets,^ honorary Queen’s cadets, Indian 
cadets, and Pages of Honour, after passing the preliminary examination 
have only a qualifying entrance examination to pass, and are then ad- 
mitted to the Eoyal Military College. Queen’s cadets and Indian cadets 
enjoy special pecuniary advantages while there. The course of instruction 
lasts 18 months, divided into three terms, and consists entirely of military 
subjects. Candidates have to state beforehand whether they desire to serve in the 
cavalry or the infantry ; the competition for the latter is the more severe. 

On passing the final examination the cadets are commissioned as vacancies 
occur. 

Por the first three years of their service, officers are reported upon annually 
by the three senior officers of the corps, who give an opinion as to whether 
their retention in the service is desirable and likely to he advantageous.^ 

Por the ten years, 1882-91, the number of candidates for admission to the 
Eoyal Military College has averaged 885 a year, while the number of vacan- 
cies has averaged 244 a year, or 3'6 candidates for every vacancy. 

{b) Through the Militia. — For conditions see regulations.® 

(c) Through the Unwersities.^ — The limits of age are 17 to 22 for students 
who have passed the specified examinations, and 17 to 23 for graduates. 

Every successful university candidate must, unless he already holds a 
commission in the militia or volunteer force, be attached as a supernumerary 
officer to one or other of these services to learn his drill and obtain the 
necessary certificate, and qualify in military subjects at the biennial mi]iti% 
“ competitive ” examinations. 

(d) Through the Colonial Militarg Forces and from Colonial Universities. 
—Under certain conditions commissions in the cavalry and infantry of the 
line are granted to officers (bond fide colonists) of the local military forces of 
certain colonies, viz. : — 

Hew South Wales, Queensland, 

South Australia, Hew Zealand, 

^ Queen’s cadets are appointed by the Secretary of State for War on the 
recommendation of the Commander-in- Chief, or First Lord of the Admiralty, 
from sons of officers of the army, navy, marines, and permanent colonial 
military forces or irregular troops when acting with, or in support of, the 
regular forces in the field, who have fallen in action, or have died of wounds 
received in action, or of disease contracted abroad, and who have left their 
families in reduced cii'cumstances. Queen’s cadets are granted an educa- 
tional allowance of £40 a year, tenable between the ages of 13 and 17. 
Applications should be made to the Military Secretary, War Office. 

Pomrarg Queen’s cadets are a|)pointed from the sons of officers of the 
British army, Indian army, royal navy or marines, killed in action or who 
have died of wounds or disease contracted on service before an enemy. Also 
from sons of officers of the British and Indian armies who have attained 
the rank of major or lieutenant-colonel, and have performed long and dis- 
tinguished service. Honorary Queen’s cadets enjoy the same privileges as 
Queen’s cadets, hut receive no pecuniary advantage. 

Indian cadets are nominated by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council from sons of persons who have served in India in the military or civil 
service of Her Majesty or the East India Company. Aj)plications should be 
made to the Military Secretary, India Office. 

2 Q.E., sect, v., para. 34. ® See regulations issued with A.O. 
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Tictoria, Cape of G-ood Hope. 

Canada, Tasmania, and 

Tlie Eoyal Malta Militia. 

The regnlations also provide for the grant of commissions to candidates 
from the University of Malta, and from the chartered universities of Colonies 
not having a Military College. Two commissions are offered annually to 
students from the Boyal Military College, Kingston, Canada. 

(e) Er&m the ranks — as quartermaster, and riding-master. These receive 
an outfit allowance of £150 for cavalry and £100 for infantry. Commissions 
are also given as 2nd lieutenants, the outfit allowances each year being 
limited in number. 


4. Army Sermee Corps} 

Officers of the Army Service Corps are combatant officers of the army, 
and, under the terms of the Royal Warrant, first commissions may be given 
under the same conditions as those governing appointment to the cavalry 
and infantry, but as a rule appointments are only made from tuimarried 
officers actually serving upon the active list of the army and Royal Marines, 
and having certain qualifying commissioned service. Officers serving with 
the Indian staff corps are not eligible. 

Officers join (as a rule at Aldershot) on probation for one year. They 
have to pass a course of instruction lasting from 3 to 6 months, after complet- 
ing which they are available (if recommended) for duty at home and abroad. 
Should the exigencies of the service so require, captains and subalterns may be 
“ attached ” to the Army Service Corps for a period of five years for duty, in 
which case they receive the pay and emolviments of officers of like rank on 
the permanent list of the corps. 


5^ Hoyal Marines} 

Admission to Royal Marine Artillery and Light Infantry as 2nd lieu- 
tenants is offered to the candidates in order of merit at the open competitive 
examinations for admission to the R. M. Academy at Woolwich, and R. M. 
College, Sandhurst. Second lieutenants on appointment are required to 
enter on a course of study at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, begin- 
ning on the 1st October in each year. 

6. Ghaplami Department 

For the appointment of chaplain to the forces in the Church of England, 
a candidate must have been three years in priest’s orders and liis age must 
not exceed 35 years. 

On nomination he will he required to serve for one year as a probationary 
chaplain at some military station under an army chaplain, who will report 
on bis qualifications. 


^ See Horse Guards, W.O. circular, dated June, 1892. 

® Admiralty Cireular. See also the end of chaps, viii. and xii, 
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7 . Army Medical HepaHmmt} 

Candidates for commissions as medical officer must be between 21 arid 
28 years of age. An open competition is beld generally twice a year. 
Successful candidates are first appointed as surgeons on probation, during 
wbicb time they undergo a special course of instruction at the Army Medical 
School, ICetley (usually about four months). After passing out of Ifetley 
they are commissioned as Surgeon-lieutenant, and are attached to the Depbt 
and Training School, Aldershot, for instruction in ambulance and medical 
staff corps work, before taking up their medical duties. 

8 . Army Veterinary Department^ 

Application is to be made to the Birector-General, Army Teterinary 
Bepartment, War Office j limits of age are 21 and 26 years, except in special 
cases. Candidates must be unmarried. Successful candidates are appointed 
veterinary officers on probation for six months, after which, if recommended 
they receive commissions as veterinary-lieutenant. 

9 . Army Pay Department? 

Appointments to this department are conferred upon combatant officers 
of the regular forces within certain limits of age and service. Application is 
made through the officer commanding the applicant’s regiment, who furnishes 
a confidential report upon the qualification of the officer to undertake financial 
duties. A candidate when selected is attached to a pay office for instruc- 
tion, and from time to time is reported on. At the end of his probation he 
is examined before a board of officers of the army j>ay department. If found 
competent to serve in the department, he continues to serve in it on his com- 
batant commission for 5 years, after which, if he elects to remain in the 
department, he must resign his combatant commission and be commissioned 
as a paymaster. 

IQ, Ordnance Store Department? 

The qualifications are briefly a minimum of five years commissioned 
service in the army or Royal Marines, preference being given in a certain 
defined order j officers join on probation for one year, 

11 . Indian Staff Corps: 

From the time of the formation of the Indian staff corps, admission 
thereto was offered exclusively to officers of British regiments, under certain 
precise regulations as to qualifications. The Army Order of 9th March, 


^ Regulations issued with A.O. 

2 Regulations issued with A.O. 

® Q.R., sect, v., paras. 78 to 85, and Royal Warrant for Pay, &c., arts. 381 
to 385. 

^ Q.,R., sect. V., sub-sect. 6, and Royal Warrant for Pay, &c., arts. 290 to 
294. 
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1891, subsequently amended by that of Isfc September, 1892, introduced a 
sclieme for direct appomfcmeixt, and other considerable changes in the system 
of admission : the latest regulations on the subject should be always referred 
to by those interested. 

The general effect of the existing regulation is that a certain number of 
appointments to the Indian staff corps are offered to candidates for admis- 
sion to the Koyai Military College, Sandhurst. Queen’s cadets (British and 
Indian), and honorary Queen’s cadets nominated by the Secretary of State 
for India in Oouncd, have the option of accepting these appointments to the 
staff corps, and the remaining available vacancies are allotted to successful 
candidates in order of merit; who, thereafter, complete their course of 
instruction at the Royal Military College. Militia and university candidates 
for the army are also eligible, but will not be so after tbe 1st January, 1895. 
OfScers who entered the army before the 1st September, 1892, remain eligible 
for tbe staff corps to extent as may be determined,” and under regu- 

lations very similar to those obtaining before March, 1891 ; but officers 
entering the army after the 1st September, 1892, will be admitted only as 
from time to time required to supplement the direct supply from Sand- 
hurst.” It is, however, expressly provided that any officer of the British 
army who may show exceptional qualifications for service in India ” may be 
specially selected for the Indian staff corps. Exchange, also, is permitted 
between an officer of tbe British service and one of the staff corps under 
certain conditions which embrace qualification for staff employ under Indian 
regulations, and that immediate employment is available. 

The successful candidates for direct appointment, after their final ex- 
amination at Sandhurst, are gazetted second lieutenants on the unattached 
list of the British Army, are sent to India, serve a year with a British regi- 
ment, and are then admitted to the staff corps and appointed to a native 
regiment. The regulations prescribe the conditions for the officer’s subse- 
quent retention or promotion in the service, which depend in part on his 
passing examinations in the native languages. 

12 . General Staff at Home and in the Colonies} 

The qualifications for service on the staff of the army at home and in the 
colonies are ; A minimum of service in the regular army or Royal Marines 
of four years, to have passed the final examination at the Staff College or to 
hold the rank of lieutenant-colonel, or to be of proved ability on the staff 
in the field. 

Eor appointment to the personal staff of general officers, an officer 
who has not the staff college certificate is required to have qualified for the 
rank of captain, and also to have passed a simple examination in French. 

13 . General Staff of the Army in India} 

The conditions for service on the staff in India are briefly— 

A minimum of four years’ service, to have passed the examination in 

^ Q.R., sect. V., paras. 55 ef seq. 

3 Army Regulations, India, vols. i. and ii. 
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the native languages by the liigber standard, to liave passed tlie sta€ coL 
lege or tlie qualifying examination as laid dovrn in fcbe Indian Army regnla* 

tioiis, or to be of proved ability in the field. 

14 . APiliticiy Yeomcmrify and Volunteers— First Commissions} 

Xhe lord lieutenant of a county recommends for the consideration of the 
S acretary of State for War for submission to the Sovereign the names of candi* 
dates not less than 17 years of age for first appointments as subaltern officers. 
Commanding officers are directed to assist the lord lieutenant, if required to 
do so, in the selection, and certain qualifications must he fulfilled by the 
candidate. If within 30 days of the notification of a vacancy a lord lieutenant 
does not exercise his right of recommendation, it lapses, and the com'* 
inanding officer would be called on to recommend a candidate. 

Xo} Beserve of OffieoTB. 

See end of next chapter. 


VSee Militia, Yeomanry, and Yolimteer Begulations. 
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•L Organizatwii of the Recruiting Department of the Anng. 

The Inspector-Cxeneral of Eeeruitiiig supervises the organi- 
zation and the administration of the staff connected with 
recruiting for the regular army and the militia. Also all 
extensions of service ” with the colours, '*' re-engagements/' 
re-enlistments/' discharges/' the passing of soldiers to the 
reserve, transfers " of soldiers to otlier corps, all questions as 
to reckoning forfeiture and restoration of service, the mode 
of keeping up soldiers’ records of service, and the sclieine for 
providing reserve men and discharged soldiers with employ- 
ment. 

Further, his department prepares the submission of appli- 
cations for pension which are outside of the ordinary routine, 
and for which special consideration by the commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital is necessary. It also deals with the 
arrangements, in conjunction with other departments, for the 
roster for foreign service, and for the despatch of drafts to 
units stationed outside of the British Isles ; and, speaking in 
general terms, it is charged with the administration of Part 
II^ of the Army Act, 1881, and the coiTesponding provisions 
of the Militia and Reserve Forces Acts, 1882. 

Mecrutiing Staff, — The staff at head(iuarters consists of the inspector- 
general of recruiting, and a deputy-assistant adjutant-general. Other agents 
are (1) an assistant adjutant-general, whose special duties.are to supervise 
the recruiting district of London, and the arrangements for the subsistence 

^ Part IT. of Army Act deals with enlistment, and includes discharges 
and transfer to reserve. 
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and moTemcnts of recruits in transit tlirongli London. TMs oMcer is assisted 
br tivo officers termed “ recruiting staff officers,” each of whom is responsible 
to iiirii for the efficient working of the recruiting agencies in the east and west 
districts of London respeetiyely. The headquarters of the London recruiting 
district are at St. 6reorge’s Larracks, behind the National Gallery, Trafalgar 
Square. (2) Fire lieutenant-colonels and four officers of junior rank, all 
classed as recruiting staff officex's, who supervise the recruiting areas 
of the lower Thames district, Yorkshire, Tyne Valley, Lancashire, Birming- 
ham and vicinity, Liverpool, Glasgow”, East Coast of Scotland, and Dublin 
respectively.^ Finally, (3) — the most important agency — viz., the officers 
commanding regimental districts and those commanding the militia and 
\’olunteer artillery who have chai*ge of recruiting in their districts, and for 
this purpose have at their disposal the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the permanent staff of the militia, as well as the sergeant-instructors of 
Toiunteers, under their respective commands. 

Besides these agencies, non-commissioned officers on full pay, or who 
have served in the army, can be given a “ beat ing order,” which enables 
them to act as recruiters ; and, in addition, any man, whether a soldier or 
civilian, bringing a recruit who is approved and passed into the service, is 
entitled to reward varying with the branch of the service for ■which he is 
attested, and the circumstances under which he w”as raised.‘^ 

2, Th(^ Remdtmg S]/dem, 

Tlie recruiting system of the British army, regulars and 
militia, is based on voluntary enlistment. 

The enlistment of recruits is as free and as voluntary 
as possible. In large towns a house or room is hired, so 
that men desirous of enlisting can go there and obtain from 
the recruiters pamphlets and leaflets giving authentic in- 
formation as to the terms and conditions of service in all the 
branches of the army, without having to be seen talking with 
a recruiter in the street or in a public hou>se ; besides which 
these pamphlets and leaflets can be had free on api)lication 
at any post office. The advantages of the army are also fairly 
set forth on the illustrated placards which are to be found at 
most railway stations, as well as posted on the hoardings and 
walls in the towns. Eecruiters are forbidden by statute to 
enlist men under the influence of drink, nor are they per- 


^ For more detailed information, see Annual Beport of Inspector-General 
of Becruiting. ■ . 

2 See Boyal Warrant for Pay and Promotion, art., 585. 
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mitted to take recruits into public houses to entice them to 
drink. 

Certain corps being more difficult to provide with recruits 
than either cavalry or infantry of the line, by reason 
of a special standard of physique, or of technical qualifica- 
tions, recruiting sergeants and others are instructed to adopt 
a regular sequence, so long as these special corps stand in 
need of men, in recommending corps, &c., to intending 
recruits, viz. : — 

(а) The Toot Guards, Eoyal Artillery, and Koyal Engineers; 

(б) The territorial regiment of the district. 

(c) The regiments for which special exertions are required 
to obtain recruits. 

{d) Any corps for which the regimental district is allowed 
to recruit, as notified from time to time. 

(«) “ General Service* Cavalry,” and “ General Ser^dce 
Infantry.” 

When the regimental district is able to enlist more 
a,re required.M i and the militia 

battalions of its territorial regiment up to their actual and 
future requirements, and there is no call for (c), as above, then 
service in the territorial regment whose regimental district 
i p eare st to the place of enlistment is recommended. 

; j In cases where a regimental district area is not suffi- 

r ! ciently populous, or in which the conditions of trade do not 

); admit of its being possible to raise the number of recruits 

4 requisite to keep the territorial regiment up to its estab- 

j lishment, the deficiency i^ met out of the super-abun- 

. I of ^7 Jieighbouring regimental district or from those 

I areas which are superAUsed by specially selected recruiting 

I staff officers, who exercise their duties impartially as between 

j the interests of the various regiments. 

!■ The standards^ for infantry of the line are— ago 18 to 25 years; height 

fi feet 4 inches and npiipards ; chest 33 inches and upwards, in proportion to 



* For “general serrice,” see chap, r., p. 53. 

Army Ord^e^Be^L^J^l^r qualifications of recruits. 
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lieigtitj weiglifc 115 lbs. and upwards. These standards are considerablj 
higher tlmn those of an j foreign army. 

As a matter of experience it is found that the country furnishes on an 
aTerage about 23,000 recruits a year^ who are up to these standards. 

In years when more recruits are wanted, some, at any rate, of the 
conditions have to be relaxed if the required number of recrmts is to be 
obtained. It follows therefore that standards are intended and are nsed 
more as guides to recruiters in the selection of men than as strict definitions 
of the physique of accepted recruits, 

3. Checks on JRccruiting, Modification of Terms of Service, 
and Bischarge, 

It may sometimes become advisable to place a_ check on the numbers 
enlisting in any one corps, or even in the army generally. This may be 
done by temporarily raising one or more of the standards, or : — 

Men seeking enlistment in the regular forces may be recommended, for 
such a period as it may be necessaiy to retain the check on the numbers of ^ ^ ^ 

enlistments in the army, tojpass^mto the ranks of the militia, so far as the ^ 
establishments of the militia regiments affected wili admit. ^ 

There is another alternative to placing a check on recruiting ; but it is not • ^ ^ ^ 

always available because it requires the consent of tbe soldier in each case, 
and it would not be safe to adopt it in reference to the bulk of the infantry ^ ^ 
of the line— viz., to authorize, in specified corps, ^ f^^ is ^ ‘ 

generally easy, an abnormal number of men to be passed into the reserve '• ' 

prior to the terminatioETbf theif colour service. This plan has nevertheleis 
been occasionally acted on, and with good results. This is called con- 
version of service.** * 

Modifications of terms of service are worked in concert 
with the business of recruiting, and comprise : — 

? (^i) Extension of service. 

(&) Ee-engagement. 

(c) Conversion of service. 

I {d) Ee-transfer from the reserve. 

I {e) Ee-enlistment. 

^ if) Discharges. 

It is obvious that the more broadly and even generously, 
these questions are dealt with, consistently with public duty, 
the fewer in numbers will he those discontented old soldiers 
who are so apt to make their supposed grievances the subject 
of public comment, and thus to a certain extent hinder young 
men from entering the army. 

(a) Extension of service , — This means the prolongation of a man’s 
service with the colours instead of passing him to the reserve, No check is 
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placed on Rucli exteiisionsj the possession of a good eiiaracter being tlie only 
condition. 

{h) Be-engctgement}— It is obTiousIy of niucli importance tlmt tbe privi- 
lege of being permitted to re-engage for a furtber period of service beyond 
tliat of 12 years sliould only be accorded to soldiers wliose cliaraeter and 
conduct are such as to make them good examples to others. 

Tliere are certain periods during the service of both private soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers at which they should elect to apply to re-engage, 
viK. ; — 



Warrant officers . . 

Sergeants and corporals •• 

Private soldiers, drummers, trumpet 
ers, and buglers . . 


after 9 years. 

' J) JJ ■ 


11 


Without some such regulations the flow of promotion in the non- 
commissioned ranks would be unsteady and irregular, whilst in the case of 
tlie private soldiers the test of character requires time for its efficient ajjpli- 
catiou. To allow a soldier whose character for honesty, sobriety, and 
steadiness is not beyond all suspicion to continue to serve for pension would 
be most harmful to the credit of the army, as nothing does it greater injury 
than tliat iDensioners should be brought up before the civil power for dis- 
honesty or for offences consequent on insobriety. It is for this reason, as 
well as to keep down the “ non-effective ” vote that these restrictions on 
“ rc-engagement ” Iiave been instituted. 

(e) Convei'sion of service . — By “ conversion of service ’* is meant a 
reduction in the term, of service with the colours for which a man has been 
attested? TEe term at the present time for other than boys is — 3 or *7 years 
if serving at home and 4 or 8 years if serving abroad j the balance of the 12 
years’ service being passed in the 1st class army reserve. 

The conditions under which a soldier is permitted under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to convert his service are, that he must be in possession of at 
least one good condu ct badge, have five years’ service, that liis commanding 
officer recommends him for this induigence, that he has assured empiloy- 
ment awaiting him, and finally, that it is desirable, either for the public 
service or lor the support of some member of his family whose conditions of 
existence depend upon his assistance, that he shdidd be permitted to re-enter 
civil life under favourable conditions. 

The reasons for these conditions are : — • 

(1) The soldier should have a certain amount of service and be thus fitted 
to resume his place in the ranks in the event of mobilization. 

(2) His conduct should have been such that when he takes his place in 
; civil life he will reflect credit on his corps and on the army. 

j (3) That he should not commence civil life without suitable employment; 
j otherwise he W’^ould not only swell the ranks of the imemployed, but would 

soon drift into a state of destitution and bring discredit on the service. 


^ A soldier is said to “re-engage” when he engages to continue his 
service beyond the term for which he was originally attested, in order to 
complete 21 years. He is said to “prolong his service when he agrees to 
serve beyon d 21 years. "* 
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It. is obviously impolitic to retain with the colours any good, efficient, steady, 
and well* trained young soldier who is able to obtain employment in ciril life 
and is willmg to assist in the support of a parent for wboin the -workhouse 
would possibly be the only resource. Under such circumstances the con- 
dition as to five years’ serYice is occasionally waived. 

(d) Me^transjei* from the This means to permit a soldier, wdio 

has been passed to the reserve, to rejoin the colours. I’or obvious reasons 
this is not generally permissible ; consequently applications for re-transfer to 
the colours are submitted to ai'my headquarters for special consideration, each 
on its own merits.^ 

(e) He-enlulmeni} — Soldiers who have served previously (except those 

discharged for misconduct, or on medical grounds) are allowed to re-enlist up 
to the age of 28 yeara/ ^ 

(f) Discharges. -^Thei'e are 21 different classes of discharge from the 
army. For the details of these the Queen’s Eegulations must be consulted. 

The mass of men are discharged on termination of engagement, some 
are discharged as invalids, some for misconduct, and some for irregularities 
in enlistment. These latter cases, so far as they affect yoriths -who have 
enlisted under age, and without their parents’ consent, are treated wdth 
special consideration. Also it sometimes happens that a recruit has been 
approved who turns out not likely to make an efficient soldier. Such a 
man may be discharged on that ground by the general officer commanding on 
the recommendation of a medical board. ■ 

It may be necessary sometimes to dispense wuth a soldier’s further 
service without bringing him to trial for any offence, either for his own sakej 
for the sake of the corps to which he belongs, or for the good of the public 
service. In such cases the wording is either ^Vowing to their services being 
no longer required,” or “ for the good of the public service.” The latter form 
of discharge does not necessarily debar the soldier from obtaining a pension, 
should his length of service be sufficient to bring his case under the provisions 
of the royal warrant. 

Discharges by purchase are almost in variably allowed, 
except when the applicant for this indulgence is under orders 
for foreign or for active service, or when the corps to which 
he belongs is inconveniently below its establishment. In the 
case of bandsmen, who have usually received an education in 
iixusie at the public expense, the discharge is generally 
deferred for a time, and in the case of -schoolmasters, who 
have also been educated at the cost of the public, the purchase 
money is raised to £50. The amount of purchase nioiiey 
varies according to the length of service unexpired. 

^ For re-transfer in case of small wars, see chap, vii., p. 116 note. 

^ A soldier is said to have “re-enlisted” wdien, after discharge,.’ here- 
enlist's for a fresh term of service. 
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Soldiers of three months and under may olaim their dis- 
charge as a right, on payment of 'flO within that time. 
After that period discharge becomes a matter of indulgence, 
and £18 is the purchase money, up to the completion of 12 
years’ service, after"whieh it may be granted “ free.” 

After 12 years’ service a soldier can obtain a free dis- 
charge, (arrying with it, in eases of 18 years’ service and 
upwards, a modified pension varying from 8cl to Is. a day for 
private soldiers. 

Discharges to pension are all referred to a board of the 
Commissroners of the'-Royal Hospital, arelsea, for their 
decision. Composed as it is oT officials, civil as well as mili- 
tary, of high standing and long experience, every endeavour 
is made to favour the applicant for a pension, so long as the 
case is a deserving one, and it is within the board’s powers to 
grant it. Very deserving and special cases not coming within 
the terms of the royal warrants are referred to the Commander- 
in-Chief, whose recommendation to the Secretary of State for 
War is forwarded in due course for the favourable considera- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, who alone 
have the power to grant any pension not authorized by any 
existing or previous royal warrant. 

4. BwRloy'mnt in Civil Life on qnittin^ tU Colours.^ 

The organization and the supervision of a system by 
which employment is found for soldiers of good character 
who have either been transferred to the reserve or who have 
been discharged to pension forms an important branch of 
the department administered by the inspector-general. ’ 

One of the chief reasons why young men enlist into the 
army is that they are unable to find employment, either 
because they have nothing but unskilled labour to offer, or 
because the labour market is glutted. If therefore it can be 
shown that the surest mode of obtaining the offer of good 
employment is to pass through the ranks of the army, it is 
clear that it will make military service more attractive to 


* See Advertisements at tlie end of book. 
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those who are anxious to work so as to be in a position to 
marry and settle before the age of thirty. When it is 
found that only those soldiers who have borne a good 
character are readily provided with employment, the 
standard of character in the army will be automatically 
raised. This will tend to remove the drawback which has for 
so long a period affected the career of a soldier, and should 
provide the army with the better class of non-commissioned 
officer necessitated by the spread of education amongst the 
classes from which most of the recruits are drawn. 

In 1884, after careful consideration by a War Office 
Committee presided over by the then inspector-general of 
recruiting, the advisability of finding employment for soldiers 
of good character on their return to civil life was admitted. 
In consequence of the recommendation of this committee 
fresh instructions were inserted in the Queen’s Regulations, 
and officers commanding regimental and recruiting districts 
were ordered to take steps to provide reserve soldiers of good 
character with suitable employment. Registers were estab- 
lished, and certain forms of procedure were prescribed. 

This system proved to be productive of only poor results, 
except at a few stations, and, in 1892, the question arose as 
to the best form of organization for carrying out this impor- 
tant duty. 

Three ways of so doing suggested themselves: — 

(i) Officially by means of a department of the War Office 
as heretofore. 

(ii) By leaving this duty to be carried out entirely 
through private organizations. 

(hi) By a carefully organized combination of these two 
'agencies. " 

The objections to the first plan are that it would tend 
to discourage private exertions, from which more effective 
results are to be expected. Moreover the expenditure 
incurred in its administration as a public department would 
he considerably more than if it were worked by a non-official 
agency. 
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As regards the second plan. If this obvious duty on the 
part of the nation were left to private effort alone, unassisted 
by public funds, and unsupported by authority, satis- 
^ factory results could hardly be expected. It was therefore 
■decided to adopt the third course and combine these two 
'modes of agency. Whilst the War Office, through the 
military department, ensures military co-operation towards 
maintaining regimental registries and employment associa- 
tions, which are now so placed and organized as to cover the 
whole ground, it also provides such funds as may be necessary 
to enable the centrally located, and non-official ‘'National 
Association,” to promote the work of these associations,^ 
which have been brought into existence voluntarily and 
placed in connection with it. 

The detail of the present system is as follows : — 

In each regimental district a regimental employment association has been 
formed by Toluntarj efforts. Out of a council composed of the most 
influential men in the county, iiTesx3eetiT0 of their occupation, profession, or 
form of I'cligion, an executive committee is chosen. The council has for its 
president, if ipossible, the lord lieutenant of the county (or of one of the 
counties) embraced within the area of the territorial regimental district. The 
leading spirit of the executive committee would naturally bo the officer com- 
manding the regimental district. 

Where there are more counties than one in a regimental district it is 
deemed best that county committees should be foi’med to act in concert with 
the district association, as it is considered that the more decentralized and 
localized the machinery the better and the easier will the work he done. 

In addition to these regimental district associations others have been 
in existence for yearsimst, under the ausjiices of the National Association, in 
some of the large and populous centres of trade, such as Leeds, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, G-lasgow, Bdinhurgh, and 
Lublin ; some of these have, however, been to a great extent voluntarily 
called into existence by the recruiting staff officers, who will remain as active 
members on the executive committees which will administer them as hmneJm 
of the National Association. By this system the whole of the United Kingdom 
is covered by a network of decentralized non-official associations, acting in 
concert with a central authority, and in contact witli employers of labour of 
every kind. 

In 1892 arrangements were made by wMch tbe cliief 
railway companies opened out a field for the employment of a 

^ The National Association for Employment of Beserve and Lischarged 
Soldiers, head office, 12, Buckingham Street, Strand, founded in 1885, 
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eonsidemble number of reservist and pensioners^ All the 
departments of state were, in 1893, offioially asked by the 
Secretary of State for War to give preference to soldiers over 
civilians for employment in posts for which they may be 
fitted. The War Office, and later, but with more ample 
means, the Post Office, have carried tliis principle into 
practice ; it is to be hoped that other public bodies, whether 
government, county, or municipal, will act in a similar manner. 
If it can be shown that the surest mode of obtaining official 
posts is to pass through the ranks of the army, more will be 
done in this way to fill the ranlcs with men of good character 
than any increase in pay or emoluments could achieve. 
And by this application of the principle of natural selection, 
both the army and the departments concerned would benefit.^ 

Eesbeve OF Officers. ■ 

The officers composing the above have no corps organiza- 
tion, hut are jiyailable for general servic^^ Except when 
actually serving, they are not assigned to regiments, and 
do not enjoy any promotion. The vast importance of 
having in readiness an ample body of trained officers to 
draw on in cases when the army has to be mobilized is so 
obvious, that the subject fully merits a prominent position 
in a work of this kind. 

The reserye o£ officers was formed in 1880 for the purpose of enabling 
Tacancies to be filled on any sudden expansion of the army on an emergency ; 
and, equally, for duty with the troops, as for the many posts, especially those 
connected with the line of communications, which have^to be created when an 
army is on service lirthe field. 

The quarterly official Army List show's the Beserve of Officers under 
tw'O categories : (1) those of the regular service who having retired on pension 


^ Bor details see pamphlet issued by the War Office in October, 1892. 

* Prominent among the successful institutions wiiich aim at supplying 
the public with employes, while at the same ^ time ensuring to old 

army, and navy, men an honourable means of livelihood, is the Corps of 
Commissionaires, Exchange Court, Strand, W.C., founded in 1859 by its 
commanding officer, Captain Sir E. Walter, K.C.B. It has eight out- 
quarter divisions at Belfast, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 01asgow% Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and hTottingham. The men contribute to a retiring 
fund out of w'hich provision is made for them in old age. 
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or gratuity are liable to serrioe on emergency, and (2) those who have, been 

permitted to enter the reserve and assume this liability.* 

Tile conditions of entry and of service are laid dovm in the roval 
warrant, 1893, articles 103, 103a, 243a, b, and o, and section VII. 
Uatego^ (1) IS filled as stated; the operation of the rule being that under 
our enstmg system eyeiy officer retiring from the army on pension or 
“ ^.1® serve if. within the prescribed limits of age. Category 

'J-'i ^ follows: quoting from the royal warrant for pay, &c., 1893, 
article 619: — ^ \ 

{h) Officers who having retired from Our Eegular Forces without a 
habihty for further service, or from our Militia, may apply for 
and l>e granted Commissions as Army Beserre Officers. 

(c) Officers of Our Yeomanry Oaralry or Volunteers, who may desire 
and be ^rmitted to hold Commissions as Army Eeserve Officers 
! addition to their Commissions in Our Yeomanry or Volunteers. 

{d) Officers who having retired from Our Indian Military Forces, may 
, apply for and be granted Commissions as Army Eeserve Officers. 

In every ease the officers serve, in the ranks .held on retirement. For 
appointment as field officers they must not be over 50, for captffin 45, or for 
subal em« yeaa-sof age. Of (5) it may-be said that the offic^ retired 
trom the regular army comprise only^ those, and they are but a small number, 
.who have not served twelve years (under present regulations, fifteen), i.e. not 
long enough to become entitled to any rething allowance. 

A retired officer of militia can join the reserve, but a volunteer officer 
must join It while serving, and is then allowed to remain in it, when retired 
from the volunteers, on fulfilling, among other conditions, the somewhat 
onerous one, common to him and to rethed militia officers, of undergoing 
;^^£.^tha^g^larj*egiment ^ his own expense one month every year. 

er, a volunteer officer is not eligible for appointment as captain in the 
reserve after 35, or as subaltern after 30 years of age. 

Officers of reserve are removed from the list of field officers on attaining 

the age of ^ or, if captains or subalterns, tha^of 50 years. 

A special )ist” is kept up at the commander-in-chief s office on which are 
entered the names of reserve officers accepted as willing to serve not only on 
general mobilization, but on any emergency connected with active service. 

T ese officers could always be relied on as ready for any service at all times. 


Of these there were on Ist January, 1893, 


Generals , » 
Colonels 
Lieut.- Colonels 
Majors . , 
Captains • . 
Lieutenants. » 
Biding-masters 
Quartermasters 


Under (1) 
89 
7 

274 
520 
427 
22 
5 
24 


Under (2) 
0 
0 
3 

, '5 

ISO 
164 
0 
0 


eommM^ are alrotlLiW a ™S“latioiis, have retired by sale of their 
uimissioM, are also ehgible as long as there are any within the age limit. 
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The general result of the arrangements is that a scant 
proportion of reserve officers is provided in the junior ranks, 
where they would be most wanted, and that the system does 
not lead towards any automatic improvement in this respect. 

The arrangements in Continental armies for supplying a 
reserve of officers have' been shown in Chapter VI., p. 80. 

In this country, hitherto, no direct attempt to fill the 
Junior ranks of the reserve has been made, yet it seems 
probable that, constituted as society is, certain classes might 
be found willing to give a qualifying ser\ice in order to enjoy 
a position of honour if it were understood that the obliga- 
tions entailed were due only on emergency.^ 


* 986 captains and 1,249 subalterns are known to liaTe retired from tlie 
Tolunteer serTice in tlio last four years. In tlie great majority of cases these 
officers did not belong to the reserve, and tlieir services have become lost. 
The number of subalterns who thus retire from the volunteers is about 300 
each year, and in very many cases their retirement is occasioned solely by a 
change of residence, which makes it impossible for them to continue to 
serve with their corps. 
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The Staff. 

1,: Definition. 

The tyrm Staff- — iAcit-mct^oT — Genendstab — desiguates tlic 
body of offlcei-s who act as agents of the generals in com- 
mand/in earing for and directing the proceedings of the 
troops and in the administration of the affairs intrusted to 
the said commanders. It is in this sense that the “staff'” 
and the “ staff officers of the army ” are generally understood 
ill commoB parlance. 

But the expreiBsion “staff” has a wider signification, and 
is used almost in its lay sense, We recognise the staff at' 
headquarters,^ i.e., the officers employed in army administra- 
tion at the "W^ar Office j each battalion, or cavalry regiment, 
has its “staff” of adjutant, quartermaster and riding-master, 
— so-called because they do not belong to the aempanies or 
components of the regiment but to its headquarters 
administration ; also those officers, sergeants, and others of a 
militia battalion, who are maintained at its headquarters on 
duty when the men are dismissed to their homes, are known 
as its “permanent staff.” Besides these uses, the term is 
freely employed in the British service ; all general officers or 
colonels in command of districts, &c., are gazetted to the 
staff of the army, and them pay is shown under that head 
in the army estimates. We have also the Indian Staff 
Corps, on the list of which are borne the officers serving 
with the native regiments of the Indian army, and in 
other appointments under the government of India; and. 
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latterly, tlie word has been made use of in tlie title '' medical 
staff,” conferred on the body of medical officers of the imperial 

■'army* ■' ■' : 

In spite of niinor difiereiiees, the idea of the >staff in 
the sense of agents ministering to a higher power, is pre- 
valent throughout all these uses of the word, which, liow- 
ever, is employed, as is customary in the English language, 
not ill accordance with any precise theory but as may be 
most couveuieni. 

It is with the staff of the army in the sense first 
s])oken of in this chapter that we have now chiefly to 
deal 

2. Historical. 

From m early period during the wars succeeding those of the middle 
ages, when armies ceased to be composed of the personal following of 
knights and chiefs of feudal times, and were regimented, we find the duties 
of the officers who assisted the commanding general as Ms staff to hare been 
grouped under two heads j the numbering, arming, and ordering the troops 
fell to the adjutant-general, ani the camping, quartering, direetioii of 
marches, and of i>rovisioning to the quartermaster-gehefal. In some armiS 
an intendant was concerned -with the supply of provisions. This dual 
government of adjutant and quaitermaster-general, alternately in the ascen- 
dant, gave rise to friction ; it w’as retained in some countries, Austria, to 
a comparatively recent date,^ and in England still later, but IS'apoleon's staff, 
under Berthier as major-general de Varmee or chief of the staff, was a homo- 
geneous body, and tbe “ elief de V etaUmajor^'* was an institution in every French 
army eoi'ps. In the British service we find a “ chief of the staff ” recogiu 25 ed for 
the first time in the Crimea, and again in the Indian Mutiny campaign in the 
person of Sir W. Mansfield. Since then the necessity of focussing, so to 
speak, the labours of the staff was, in the British service, realized progres- 
sively, and, for operations in the field, a “ chief of the staff has since 1857 
been usually appointed. The practice thus established became law in 1888, 
when an army order directed that in every general officer’s "command one 
officer should always be named as chief staff officer ; but a first step tow'ards 
facilitating such a change had been taken in 1871 when the practice was 
introduced, in appointing officers to the staff, of gazetting them as deputy, 
assistant, or deputy-assistant adjutant quartermaster-general, whereby it 
was left for ulteidor arrangements to determine the precise line of duty 
they should undertake from time to time. 

Again, this liad been facilitated by the circumstance that in the conffict 
or at least inharmonious working between the old adjutant-general’s and 

> '’9 

^ Brockhaus^ OonTersations-Lexicon,” 1865,— and (3 eneralstab^ 
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quartemiaster-generars oMces in districts and at stations, the former had 
come to, so to speak, swallow tlie latter so far as influence and initiatiTe was 
concerned j the adjutant-general had become the recognized issuer of all 
orders and the officer to whom the troops looked as the principal agent of the 
general commanding; the quartermaster-general was still occupied with 
moTcment and quartering, but with limited functions, since the executive part 
of such work, as to quartering at least, fell to an army department. 

OChe arrangement above referred to of appointing officers to the staff as assis- 
tant adjutant and quartermaster-genera was continued until 1888 when, in eon- 
ueetion with increased flnancial and other responsibilities entrusted to the 
Commander-in-Chief by the Order in Council of the 21st February, 1888, the 
duties of the general staff were revised and extended and a great change wag 
effected. 

The commissariat and transport staff, wiiich had previously been repre- 
sented in each command, was permitted to lapse, or rather the officers 
actually occupying this position, and who were responsible for the supervision 
and control of supply, transport, and certain other services, were amalgamated 
with the general staff. As vacancies occurred amongst them, however, they 
w^ere filled indifferently from officers on the supernumerary list of the old 
commissariat and transport staff now converted into the army service corps, 
(an old title revived), and from officers of the general staff. 

The effect of the change referred to was that although the wiiole stag* 
was now styled as of the adjutant-general’s branch, whereby it gained or 
retained prestige and influence, and while the w^hole direction and conduct of 
militai^y operations, in the strategical and scientific sense, tended to be exer- 
cised more and more by the general in command in person, with tlie adjutant- 
general proi)er as his mouthpiece, the fiinctions recognized of old as belonging 
to &e quartermaster^^^^ of the staff were restored to it; thus 

new life and power' was given to what w’as dea^ and, at a time Vhen it 
was a matter of policy to give generals in command real financial responsi- 
bility, the duties, which had before been performed by officers of the com- 
mi ssari atTTfansport, and barrack departments with a quasi individual respon- 
sibility; were officers' bn ;the staff of the general commandin^r, 

acting in his name and towards him as his respoUrible advisers. We refer 
to the division of the staff termed “adjutant-general B,” the precise 
nature of whose duties is described in the follbwing^chap'ter.' 

The change of system, as here indicated, was a remarkable one, and 
peculiar to the British service. The result of the amalgamation, so far as 
such w'as effected, was a levelling up of what were formerly regarded as 
departmental and somewhat inferior duties to their proper consideration 
and importance, w’hilst, at the same time, a new aphere of activity was 
thrown open to the officers of .the army at large w^ho w’ere enabled, by 
system of instruction in the duties IbTnlerly kno“w4 as 
commssajiat;^ to qualify to ' perform interesting "aiid responrible 
wofk^^icE previously had been to them as a sealed book. Moreover, the 
new system tended to spread through the army at large a knowledge of these 
duties so that at need a greater number of officers would be found capable of 
undertaking them than heretofore. It is in accordance with the temperament 
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of OTir race to desire practical work to do, and to prefer tliis during the long 
years of peace to study and make-belieTe ; it is difficult to get an Englishman 
to prepare for what he cannot practise ; regret may be felt for this, but it is 
well to take account of the fact, and therefore we may the more welcome a 
system which gires a wide field of selection and a good economical method 
ofpreparationfor a section of staff duties of the most important kind whether 
in peace or war. 

The title quartermaster-general is still retained for greater con- 
Tenience at headquarters, War Office, for the head of the department 
and for his assistants. Although ail are distinctly under the adjutant-general 
4;heir duties at headquarters are sufficiently special to make it useful for 
them to be known by a distinctiTe name, but this fact lends no argument 
for the extension or restoration of the title of quartermaster-genei*al to any 
members of the staff elsewhere, for they are not members of the quarfcermaster- 
generaFs department at headquarters, but officers under the general command- 
ing, some of whose duties correspond merely to those of the quartermaster- 
general at headquarters. 

3. Staff Systems m Contmental Armies. 

As the staff system was developed to meet the require- 
ments of increasing and more highly organized armies, it 
became evident that, if good results in the field were to be 
obtained, the officers employed would not only have to be 
carefully selected, but would have to undergo a thorough 
training in the duties with which they were to be entrusted. 
To meet those reqxiirenients a special body of officers 
was created for carrying out the duties more immediately 
connected with military operations, and institutions came to 
he established at which officers selected from regiments 
underwent a special course of training. 

This system has for many years been extended to all 
European armies, but with important differences in applica- 
tion. It is in Prussia that the general staff system has 
of late years received its highest development. It will, 
therefore, be useful to give a brief description of its organi- 
zation in the German army before proceeding to describe 
our own system. 

The future officers of the staff (Generaktah) are tateii 
from their regiments to be trained at a special military school 
{Kriegs-Akademie) and afterwards with the great general 
staff JGrdkkr Generalstah) at Berlin. When ultimately 
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employed on tlie staff them functions are generally confined 
to the higher duties connected with the direction of the 

troops in war, and to their movements and instruction in 
peace. 

After being attached to the great general staff, and 
mving satisfied the chief of the general staff as to their capa- 
bihties and fitness for the duties, they are appointed to the 
staff of an ai’my corps, or to the great general staff. With 
every army coips there are a chief of the staff and two 

general staff officers, and with each division, one such staff 
omcer. : 

The smaU number of these officers has been often 
compared with the larger number employed in the British 
army; but such a comparison is very misleading, for the 
duties performed by the officers in the two armies . differ 
eonsIderab^^ ^In the German army the duties earned out 
by the staff of each army corps or divisional command are 

civided lujto four sections. One only of these sections is 

administered by officer^ of the general staff. Their 
duties in peace embrace meters conDected'' witli marches 
quarters, movements of troops, mobilization, roads, railways,’ 
telegraphs bndgmg and pontooning, maps, reconnaissances, 
and neighbouring foreign armies; while, in war, they work 
out the an-angements for quartering, security, marching, and 
ghtmg communicate orders to the troops, and obtain, collect, 
feli^f the nature and military 

S H*"'* f- “-‘“e xectioM 

diitipi! ' jaatters, regimental 

mini ; . r" ammunition, discipline, 

branlhes ^To 

ntfip r +i them to do this one section has special 

officiar of “f-f attached to it, and the Others 

calTL 11 intendant’s sendees who 

S forf ^'^t^^s^of^eourts-martial and supply ; but these 
do not form any part of the general staff 
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The so-called Gireat General Staff ” acts as a feeder to the 
staff of divisions, &c. At this establishnient, in Berlin, there 
are always a nimiber of officers studying and practising 
their profession, and from it, as from a depSt, the wants 
of the service are niet. Whilst employed at Berlin the 
members of the great general staff are engaged on pror 
fessional, though not executive w^ork; they collect and 
collate military inforination on foreign countries, and study 
and are trained under proper supervision. By this means 
the character and ability of individuals become knowm. 

Thus the great general staff at Berlin has two functions, 
one being to study and collect military information con- 
cerning its own and all foreign countries, and the other to 
serve as a nursery and practical training school for staff 
officers. 

This latter is of great imj)ortance. The governing idea 
in organizing the leadership and direction in war of the huge 
machine of the army is that all concerned, generals, staff, 
and regimental officers, should each know their own work 
so well, be so fully conversant with that of the others, 
and be so habituated to execute any task set them, that 
no supreme talent or extraordinary development of powers 
is required anywhere in order to attain a reasonable j)rospect 
of success. At the same time the labour of diawing up 
orders is reduced to a minimum when the person addiessed 
has only to be given full knowledge of the situation, and of 
the role he is to play; the sender of the order having full 
assurance that the recipient will, for his part, do everything, 
and give every subsidiary order to his subordinate chiefs, 
that is expected of him, In short, the superior officer 
should never have at the last moment to feel the necessity 
of dry-nursing his subordinates in the next or any other 
grade of the hierarchy. 

The training of the great general staff at Berlin under 
the chief of the staff, which is conducted not so much in a 
spirit of theoretical study as at a college under professors, 
but in that of a working body, engaged on the elaboration of 
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military problems of an advanced and practical kind tinder 
the critical eye and advice of a competent cbief, lias done 
iiiiicii to estabHsh that uniform system and common metliod 
ill the German army, which has led to so great success. All 
ranks understand the game and play up to each other’s 
hands with the utmost mutual confidence of reciprocal co- 
operation. 

In the French army formerly, and for many years, the 
staff were taken from a corps ^4tcd-7moor,io which officers were 
posted from the commencement of their careeiv This 
led to the army being directed by men who were out of 
touch with it. Their staff officers are now, however, drawn 
from, and revert to regimental duty as in the other con- 
tinental armies. 

4. The Chfiieral Staff in the Eritish Ser vice, 

The duties of the general staff are defined in the Queen’s 
Fegulations, Sect. Y., as comprising '' the supervision and 
control, under the general or other officer commanding, of all 
army services.” The regulation goes on to classify these 
/ duties under three heads “ A,” ‘‘B,” and '"C,” which may be 
; briefly stated thus: /‘A ’—discipline and training; '"B”— 
s equipment (in its general sense), supply, transport, movement, 
j quartering, and hire of land ; “ C ’’—engineer services, wdiich 
i are specially under the district commanding royal engineer. 

The general allots the services to his staff, but the regulations 
set forth that it is undesirable to '‘ mix up the vsubjects of 
these three groups as the work of any one officer.” Unity 
of control is provided for by the rule that where there is 
more than one staff officer one will he " named in orders as 
the chief staff officer,” and further by the introduction of the 
system of a "central registry” for all correspondence in the 
headquarters office of every district, &a Except in larger 
cominands, as in that of Ireland, the officer in charge of each 
group transacts his work customarily with the general direct 
hut after conference with the other staff officers concerned, 
and, it may he, in the presence of the general who would 
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often have his own directions to give as to the initial stej^s 
to be taken in dealing with the subject under review. 

A clear understanding of the footing on which a staff 
officer conducts his duties is important When he issues 
orders it is understood that they are those of the general or 
officer cominanding, whose authority covers all the acts of 
his staff. In addressing those under the command of his 
general a staff officer signs his commiimcation By order/’ 
signifying that he is merely the instrument for conveying his 
generaFs instructions. But when communicating with 
another staff officer in the same command, and a fortiori with 
a staff officer of another command, the words By order” 
are omitted.^ 

The source of supply of staff officers is, generally speaking, 
the Staff College, to which officers from regiments proceed. 
Officers of proved ability in staff duties in the field are from 
time to time placed on a special list as eligible for staff 
employ, and, further, since the introduction in 1888 of the 
division of staff work under A ” and B,” to which reference 
has been made, officers of the army service corps, who are 
not staff college graduates, are in many instances appointed 
to the staff with a view to their employment in the '' B ” group 
of duties. 

The duties of administration by officers of the head- 
quarters staff" at the War Office are fully dealt with in 
Chapter XXI Y., but those of the Intelligence division 
may be further referred to. It has been developed 
to its present j)roportions from the nucleus of the old 
Topographical Department of the War Office, and is under 
a general officer in the military department of the War 
Office. In this division a number of officers who have 
been trained at the staff college are employed in collecting 
military information concerning all countries. So far its 
work resembles that described as done by the German 
great general staff, but it does not, as the latter establish- 


^ See Q.R., sect, xxi., para. 17. 



i inent does, receive officers for fiirtlier trairtiiig in general 
staff duties. All our officers of the staff learn tlieir work 
tliroiigli its practical exercise at the stations to which they 
are appointed, witli siicli opportunities as may there offer, 
and there is no general training ground for the prosecution 
of studies in theory and practice combined, such as has been 
described above as existing at Berlin. 

The general staff includes the military a/teAek These 
are officers selected for tlieir special qualifications, and par- 
ticularly for their thorough knowledge of the language, 
to be attached to British embassies accredited to the 
principal military powers of Europe. The position is a 
delicate one requiring great tact, for the object of the ap- 
pointment of these officers is that they may bring to the 
notice of their chief, for the information of the Eoreign 
Office, whatever is worth record in the military system 
of the country in the capital of which they are located. 
Practically, the appointment of military aUaches has a 
double advantage for the state. These officers gain and 
communicate information, and they also acquire in their 
own persons a valuable experience of the system of organi- 
zation and instruction of armies, which, in their subsequent 
careers, they may he able to apply for the benefit of their 
own country. 

Keyertiu g to tke general staff in districts, two important branches have not 
yet been named — viz. , the instructional staff and the musketry staff . The former 
was first introduced by the appointment in 1870 of garrison instructors. A 
new era in the military instruction of the British officer w'as opened when 
examinations were directed to be held in tactics, fortification, topograpliy, 
and military law, and qualification in those subjects was made obligatory 
before promotion to the ranks of captain and major respectively. To assist 
officers to prepare for these examinations garrison instructors were appointed 
to the staff of the larger commands, und^r whom classes of officers were 
assembled twice yearly. 

The higher standard of military knowledge attained by officers in con- 
sequence of this arrangement has been very marked. O wing to the increased 
demands now made at the entrance examinatioiis, the necessity for these 
instructional officers is no longer so great as it was, hut they are still of 
value in directing the studies of officers, and preparing them to qualify for a 
higher grade. They have, therefore, been retained, though in reduced 
numbers, with the changed title of deputy -assistant adjutazit-general for 
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instruction.^ Tlie object of tliis change has been to admit of tlieir being; 
employed, when not occupied with instructional duties, in assisting in the 
general staff duties of the command in which they are seiwing. 

The musketry staff (exclusive of that at the School of Musketry, Hythe, 
which is treated of in Chapter XXT) consists of oiScers termed district 
inspectors of musketry. They are appointed to the larger commands for the 
purpose of assisting the general officer commanding in the general arrange- 
ment and supervision of tlie musketry training of the trooi^s. They arrange 
for the allotment of the troops to ranges, organize the scliemes for field firing 
on a large scale, and advise on all musketry questions that may incidentally 
arise, notably those in connection with the construction or safety of ranges. 

There are, further, an inspeetor and an assistant-inspector of army signal- 
ling and an inspector of gymnasia for the army at home, wdio inspect and 
report on the army and volunteer signallers and the gymnastic instruction 
respectively, besides supervising the establishments described in Chapter 
XXV. ‘ ■ 

fSuhordinate skiff. Besides the ofticers employed on staff duties there are 
also warrant and non-commissioned officers and soldiers transferred to serve 
(i) on the garrison, district, or general staff of the army ; (ii) staff clerks in 
the general staff offices. 

Under the first category are included staff, garrison, or camp sergeant- 
majors or qixartermaster-sergeants. These are permanent appointments in 
the larger garrisons and camps, and are filled from deserving warrant, or 
non-pommissioned officers. Their duties vary considerably according to the 
nature of the command. 

The second category has lately undergone an extensive reorganization; 
previously there was a special corps of military staff clerks, administered at 
headquarters and serving in the general staff offices under the orders of the 
chief staff officer. This was not found to be a satisfactory arrangement, 
partly owing to the absence of any permanent home or head to the corps and 
partly to the fact that the corps consisted for the most i>art of non-commis- 
sioned officers holding the rank of quartermaster-sergeant, which had the 
double disadvantage that their prospect of further advancement was small, 
and that all the work, however simple its nature, had to be performed by 
highly paid non-commissioned officers. An endeavour has this year, 1893, 
been made to remedy these disadvantages by the institution of a staff clerk 
section as an integral part of the army service corps. The section consists 
of tliree divisions^ the first composed of staff sergeant-majors (w'arrant 
officers), the second of staff sergeants and staff qnartei'masfcer-sergeants, 
and the third of sergeants, corporals, second corporals, and privates. 

Persomd /S'te/!— The officers included in this category are 
those holding the appointment of military secretary, assis- 
tant military secretary, assistant military secretary and 
aide-de-camp combined, and of aide-de-camp. These officers 

^ Qud instructors these officers take their orders ffom the Pirector-0eneral 
of Military Education. 
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are appointed to the posts they hold on the staff of the 
general officer on his recommendation. i.t headquarters 
there are the aides-de-camp of the Sovereign, and the military 
secretary ^and aides-de-camp of the Commander-in-Chief 
ill the United Kingdom. One home command alone, 
that of the commander of the forces in Ireland, has on 
its staff an officer of the military secretary branch, who is 
an assistant military secretary. In India and in tL more 
important Colonial commands there is either a military 
secretary, an assistant, or an assistant and aide-de-camp 
combined, according to the relative importance of the com- 
mand; and in many of them, these officers are represented 
both on the staff of the governor and on that of the officer 
commanding the troops. 

The officer holding the post of military secretaiy is the 
confidential staff officer of the general officer to whom he is 
attached. He is the channel of communication on all sub- 
jects connected with the promotion, transfer, exchange, or 
retirement of officers, the confidential reports on the qualifi- 
cations of officers, and any other matters not dealt with by 
the general staff proper. ^ 

Aides-de-camp are appointed in certain proportions to 
general officers commanding accordmg to their rank. If not 
staff college officers they are required to pass the examina- 
tion for captain, and also in French, before confirmation in 
their appointments. 


5. The Staff of a District Command. 

The tendency of recent military legislation has been to give 
mcreased responsibffity and powers both to general officers 
m command of districts, and also, in the case of officers 
commanding at stations, to recognize them as the representa- 
tives of the general, and as more responsible than heretofore 
tor the conduct of the military command with which they 
are temporarily identified, and thus to train them for higher 
responsibilities ; this is especially noticeable in arrangements 
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A general officer commanding a district is tlie repre- 
sentative of the Coniinaiider-in-Chief, and is responsible for 
everything ill liis command to the War Office. All cor- 
respondence except in minor details of pmonnel or routine 
is addressed to him. Besides the efficiency of the troops, 
armaments, works, and buildings, the duty of compilation 
of estimates and the economical control of all expen- 
diture whether of money, supplies, or stores, the inspection 
of reserves and niobilization equipment, and the organiza- 
tion and preparation for defence are held to be his 
particular care. Formerly many of these services were 
coiidueted in practice, if not in theory, independently 
of the general commanding ; but it has become recognized 
that such a limitation of powers and practice in peace 
was a poor preparation for the increased responsibilities 
which would devolve on such an officer in war. 

The duties of inspection are referred to in other chapters, 
particularly in that on infantry. Generals furnish annually, 
on the 1st January, a comprehensive report on the progress 
and condition of all services, on the general condition of 
aH mobilization stores, and on the working of new equipments 
or new institutions. 

The staff of military districts and commands in peace, 
vary considerably according to the strength and composition 
of the troops comprised in them and on the special duties that 
have to be provided for. The Western district in England, 
the headquarters of which are at Devonport, may be taken 
as a typical one having a complete staff. The following is 
its composition:— 

In command Lieutenant-General (with Aide-de-camp 

L as personal staff). 

"2 Assistant adjutant-generals. 

2 Deputy-assistant adjutant-generals (of 
whom one is for instruction). 

1 District inspector of musketry. 

Officer commanding Eoyal Artillery (Colonel 
_ on the staff). 


Staff of 
general 
officer 

commanding 




fl Brigade Major, Eojal Artillery. 

I Coitunaiiding Eoyal Engineer (Colonel on 
I the stafif). 

Principal medical officer. 

Senior ordnance store officer 

(_District paymaster. 

Tables shomng the staff with army corps and divisions in 
Held are given in tlie Appendix. 
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CHAPTEE XXI 

Supply, Teansport, and Administration. 

1 , — General System. Ovycmiizaiion for War; 

In attempting a short description of the supply, transport, 
and barrack services of the army it will he convenient to 
explain, as a finst step, who are the different officers respon- 
sible for the administration and execution of these duties. 

Under the provisions of the Order hi Council of the 21st 
February, 1888, the Commander-in Chief is charged with— 

Obtaining, holding, and issiiiiig to all branches of the forces, food, 
forage, fuel, and light, &e., &c., and with exercising a strict control oyer the 
expenditure of such supplies.” 

These administrative powers are exercised through the 
Quartermaster-General to the forces. The general or other 
officer commanding a military district is immediately 
responsible to the Commander-in-Chief for the efficient and 
economical performance of all supply, transport, and barrack 
services in his command. Officers with knowledge of these 
services are placed on the staff of commands and districts 
for the purpose of assisting in their administration. 

Officers of the army service corps are detailed at the 
various stations for executive duties and the supervision of 
details of the supply,! transport, and barrack services.^ At 
the principal home stations these duties are carried 
out almost entirely by the officers and the men of the 
corps, but, at many stations, and especially abroad, 
civilian and pensioner subordinates and natives are 
necessarily largely employed as part of the local army 

^ A teclmical term meaning food, forage, and consumable supplies, not 
tlie general supply of stores and equipment. 
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service corps establishment. In this sense the army ser- 
vice corps means the staff working under the officers of the 
corps upon the supply, transport, and barrack service of the 
army rather than the corps of the regular forces known by 
that named 

A responsibility has lately been specifically fixed on 
commanding officers of units of troops for the correct receipt 
and issue, regimentally, to their men of all supplies, and 
forage for horses.® 

Of late years greatly increased powers have been con- 
ferred on the militaiy authorities, in all that concerns 
the supply, transport, and barrack requirements of the 
troops. All instructions on these subjects from the War 
Office are now ebhveyed to the general or other officer com- 
manding, and not, as under some eorly organizations, to the 
head of a department attached to his command, wdiose semi- 
independent position experience showed to be productive of 
friction and a want of efficiency. At the same time it is 
important to remember that with these increased powers, a 
responsibility is cast on general and other officers commanding 
at home and abroad to maintain the efficiency of these 
services as part of their normal duties. General officers 
commanding are therefore expected to deal themselves, 
through their staff, with all routine questions of administra- 
tion covered by the regulations, and, where report to head- 
quarters may be necessary, they are required to record their 
opinions or recommendations, with observations, based on 
local knowledge, to enable the authorities to come to a final 
decision without further reference and correspondence. 

During war the supply and transport services of an army 
in the field are placed under a general officer or colonel on 
the staff. His official title is '' general (or colonel) of com- 
munications,” and he also has command of the line of com- 
munic^ions. He is the head of all the administrative ser- 
vices of such an army, responsible for their harmonious 


^ As described in cbap. ady. - Q.E., sect, 'pii., para. 11. 
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working, and directly responsible, throxigli tlie chief of the 
staff, to the general commanding in the field for keeping 
the army supplied with food, transport, and, in fact, all that 
may he required to enable it to accomplish its object. Upon 
all matters requiring reference to the WaiiOffice, he communi- 
cates direct, in the name of the general officer commanding 
in the field. When he is not in telegraphic touch with army 
headquarters, he inust be represented there by an officer of 
rank who can act in his name. His duties are defined by the 
4^ Eegulations for the supply of an army in the field and for 
the line of communications,” and it is his special office to 
relieve the general officer commanding in the field of all 
administrative details regarding the wants of the army. 

Supply mid Transport in War , — The supply duties of an army in tlie field 
are placed tinder a senior staff officer on tb'e staff of the general of communi- 
cations.^ He is assisted By other staff officers at the base, at stations on the 
line of communications, and at the advanced depBt, as required, tinder his 
control, thUiupply duties of the army are*"Hivided into two great sections— 
viz., those 'with the troops in front, and those on the line of communica- 
tions— each under a staff officer. The companies of the army service corps 
detailed for duty^at the Base, on the line of communications and at the 
advanced depdfc, contain the “ supply ” personnel of officers and men who 
carry out the executire details of the supply service at those stations.- 

In the field army, i.e., the troops in front of the advanced dep6t, staff 
officers are attached to army corps headquarters, as well as to the staff of 
divisions, for the administration of supply and transport services with the 
units composing them, and the supply personnel for executive details is 
furnished by the army service corps forming part of those units. 

The transport of an army in the field is placed under a staff officer stjded 
the “ director of transport,’^ who is an officer on the staff of the general of 
communications. He regulates the employment of such of it as is 
‘‘ regimental transport” under ch'cumstances wdiere it may not be required 
regimentally, and is generally responsiBle for its maintenance in a state of 
efficiency. The transport is thus divided : — 

{a) “ Eegimentai transport ” — the transport permanently assigned to < 
the various units for the conveyance of their equipment, ammunition, tools, ; 
baggage, one or more day’s food, &c., &c., and with which, as to officers, 
drivers, horses, and carriages, the regiaient or unit would, as a rule, be 
equipped before taking the field, as part of its war establishment. 

{h) “ General transport transport found by units of the army 


^ Eegulations for the supply of an army in the field, &c., &c. 

® See chap, xiv, and for details see pp. 200, 201, Eield Amy Establish- 
ments (Service abroad). 
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service corps for duties analogous to those mentioned under (a) towards 
units such as the staffs of divisions and brigades, the beai'er companies, 
and the fielcl hospitals in front of the advanced dep6fc. GrenetaT transport 
also includes the army service corps transport on the line of communications, 
at the base, and at the advanced depot, and in it is merged any local (or 
auxiliary) transport of the country^ 

(c) Artillery transport:— such as ammunition columns, and regimental 
transport of this arm. The officers, drivers, horses, and carriages would 
belong to the Royal Artillery. 

{d) Engineer transport: — for carriage of technical material such as 
that of pontoon troops, held companies, &c. ; also the regimental transport 
for use as at {a) of this arm. The officers, drivers, horses, and carriages 
would belong to the Royal Engineers, 

Regimental transport (a?), and that portion of the transport under (S), (e), 
(d) employed with the army operating at the front is essential to the mobility 
of the different units ; it is rarely possible to utilize it (although this may 
exceptionally become the case) to any extent for general transport service. 
While, therefore, the director of transport supervises the above and replaces 
losses among the animals, he is chieSy concerned with the transport on 
the line of commimications. This must always consist very lai*gelj of the 
local or auxiliary transport, or the generally vast accumulation of vehicles 
or iSaeh animals moving between the base and the advanced dep6t, or 
supplementing railway transport at fixed points, and conveying to the front 
the large quantities of food, stores, &e., required by an army in the field. 
The efficiency of this transport largely depends on its organization in suitable 
cadres for supervision and work, and, as units of account. In effecting this 
organization advantage should be taken of the existing cadres of companies 
of army service corps ; rather should their establishment be expanded by 
the addition of local transport, than additional units of transport be 
improvised from local resources. 

The companies of the army service corps detailed with the troops 
operating in front keep touch with the advanced dep6t by means of their 
supply columns,’* which are always passing from the advanced dep6t to 
the front and returning to re-fill. 

RaiUvays, when they exist, are of course the best means of transport on 
the line of communications ; the traffic on them, constituting, as it does, a 
jiortion of the general transport of the army, is worked under the orders of 
Ihe director of transport, though an officer styled the “ director of railways ” 
has charge of the per.minel and technical working. Sira ilaidy^J inland water 
transport would naturally be made use of when available on a line of com- 
munications. If this is manned by the Royal Havy, it is under the charge 
of an officer of that service, who would, however, work under the orders of 
the general of communications, conveyed through the director of transport. If 
manned by soldiers or civilians, such portion of the water transport as might 
not be of the nature of “regimental transport” would be placed under an 
officer of the army service corps, under the orders of the director of trans- 
■port. ■ . 
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2. Admiimstration* 

(ci) Supply j Barraeky and Transport Services. — ^In tlie 
iiitoduction to this chapter it is shown that the aclmmis- 
tratioii of the housing and furnishing, provisioniiig, 
and transport of the troops rests with the genera! 
officers coDiniaiiding in the various districts, &c., and that 
portions of an executive corps of the regular army, called 
the A™y ServK^^ Corps, are assigned to each command in 
peace and war for the execution of details. Also, as it has 
heen explained in the previous chapter, the staff of commands 
and districts has heen augmented in view of these duties, 
which have become staff’' duties. 

It is impossible within the scope of this chapter to define 
the precise mode of supply to the troops of their multifarious 
reqidrenients in the w^ay of provisions, forage, barracks, and 
transport in peace and war ; the circumstances of the service 
of the British army in all parts of the world are so various 
as to make this hopeless. The normal conditions are dealt 
with in various regulations, viz. : — 

Eegulations for army service corps duties.’^ 

“Allowance regulations.” 

“ Eegulations for the supply of an army in the field, 
and for the organization of the line of commtmi- 
cations.” 

“ ^Supply hand-hook for the army service corps/’ 
sixth section. 

Staff officers administering army service corps services, as 
well as the officers of that corps must he business men/ and 
adapt themselves to the conditions of their position. There 
must ever arise occasions calling for tact and discretion 
which no regulations can precisely cover. iSTeither is there 
any mystery in regard to 'the procedure called for which 
common sense and regard for the interests of the state and 
the troops cannot cope with. 

The requirements of the troops are to a large extent 
provided for under contracts, the system of which must 
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necessarily vary according to circuin stances ; it will be 
seldom found impracticable to resort to contracts in some 
form or another. Contracts may be :— (#) for a given period 
for supply, or performance of specific services during a perioiD 
(/>) for specific quantities or services. 

All concirtions attaching, prices payable, and proper 
securities for performance, must be clearly expressed in 
business language : printed forms and conditions of contract 
for normal requirements exist for guidance in these matters. 

It is a principle of good administration to make contracts, 
when time admits, only after inviting competition by the 
greatest publicity with a view to making the best bargain. 
An objection is often taken to this system that competition 
produces offers at prices wdiich cannot buy what is wanted of 
good quality if honestly provided. This is Just wdiere 
administration comes in, however, to protect the state and 
the soldier. Each case must be examined on its merits, of 
course ; but wiien a contract is made, good administration and 
reasonable rigour of inspection and supervision of work wdll 
either enforce efficiency or drive a dishonest or incompetent 
contractor from the field. It is not pretended that this may 
not often give trouble, but good administration surely 
includes taking trouble to secure satisfactory results, having 
regard to the circumstances of each case. 

Here mar iBention, in connection witli contracts for bread and meat 
for the troops at home stations, that specially selected officers haye recently 
been appointed as inspectors of rations, who are constantly traTeliing and 
paying unexpected yfeits to each military station at uncertain intervals. Their 
special duties are to ensure that supplies of bread and meat furnished by 
contractors are to the fullest extent in accordance with the conditions of the 
contracts. They do not relieve the local authorities of any part of responsi- 
bility for strict supervision in these matters j but rather by assisting the 
local officers, as experts in such questions, they afford them increased oppor- 
tunities for forming correct judgments on points where doubts may exist. 
The inspectors report to the general commanding anything that calls for 
remark in the action of the troops or the contractors, and in cases of neglect, 
or of the supply of bad provisions by the contractors, the inspectors recom- 

^ The current contract rates for forage, fuel, and light, govern the money 
allowances payable to officers and others in lieu. Allowance Kegulations, 
paras. 149 and 217. 
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meBcl tlie infliction of fines in accordance witli tlie conditions of tlic contracts. 
Great improYement in the quality of the soldier’s ration has followed the 
adoption of this system. 

The responsibility of a regimental Gommanding officer in 
regard to the receipt, insp ectio n, and issue of supplies has 
been already noted. He should exercise this iu a practical 
way without interposing, where it is unnecessary, an ad- 
ditional link in a chain. It may be observed that it is a 
principle of our system to train officers in every position to 
familiarity with, and responsibility for, army administration 
within their own spheres of action; so that they may, 
when they attain to higher rank, or become eligible for staff 
employment, be better fitted to cope with business procedure, 
which, in earlier days, was too long regarded as a sealed book 
to the uninitiated. This principle is kept in view as regards 
officers commanding regiments, battalions, and other units 
and notably in the case of officers commanding troops at 
detached stations so far as circiimstanees admit. 

Thus a conimaiiding oflicer is himself responsible^ that he 
gets articles of proper quality supplied to him in authorized 
cpiantities. To this end he makes himself acquainted with 
the conditions governing their supply, and by himself and 
officers is enabled to judge, not arbitrarily, but in a business 
way, whether supplies come up to the proper description ; 
thus, whether the article is bread, meat, coals, bay, oats, straw 
or other supply, he assures himself that his men receive the 
quality and quantity to which the regulations entitle them. 
I'he army service corps takes the initiative, it aids the troops 
in every way, and does all it can to ensure the regularity of 
the service, and that the nature of the supplies primd fade 
accords with what is authorized, but the inspection in detail 
rests with the troops and their representative officers^ and 
commanding officers. This rule is the outcome of much 
experience; it is held best that the duties of those who 
initiate the supply, or who deal with contractors, sliould be 


^ Q.E., sect, vii, para. 11. 

At large stations officers of tlie army seryice corps are often associated 
■with the regimental officers for this duty. 
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tlius defined, and tLat notMng in the regiilafciom should 
hinder the responsibility of the officers representing the 
troops to see that the best article for their consumption is 
supplied. The regulations even provide that regimental 
quartermasters should attend to questions of quantity rather 
than quality — a contraiy rmie soon leads to a regimental or 
other functionary, who- is, really, responsible to his eomniaiid- 
ing officer, or to the general, becoming a champion for the 
contractor, or for an article supplied from government stores. 

(6) Other services in the B group of duties snpjervised Ig 
the Staff . — It has beei^ already shown that the supervivsion 
and arrangement of the entire administration is centred in 
the staff of a general commanding,^ and that the officers 
for B group duties must therefore have knowledge of these 
tin ties as their essential qualification. The same brancli 
of the staff attends also to the services on which tlie troops 
depend for their clothing,^ arming, ammimition, ecpiipment, 
inovements from place to place, camping, and to the hire of 
lands for camping purposes or firing ranges. 

It will he weir to notice here briefly what departments 
are immediately charged with these services and to what 
extent the troops depend directly on those departments. We 
can afterwards show by an illustration bow the sj^stem 
practically works. 

(i) Clothmg and necessaries are supplied by tbe Army Clotliing Depart- 

ment* Tills is a branch of the War OfEce, not a department of the army 
under the local administration of general officers commanding. Officers 
commanding units obtain their clothing, &c., direct from tlie army clothing 
department, and correspond direct with the director of clothmg, but 
questions regarding clothing requiring reference to a general officer com- 
manding are dealt with in the B group. In the field and abroad the 
ordnance store department acts as agent locally for the director of clothing 
in England. 

(ii) Transport, Fromsions, Fml, ZigJd, and Supplies of everg kind for 
the use of all branches of the armp. Allotment of harraeks and quarters and 
their equipment? The executive duties connected -with these services are 
entrusted to the army service corps, the troops communicating direct with the 
officer concerned. Barracks and quarters are constructed and repaired by 
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tlie Eoral Engineers, but wlieii handed orevU are held ob charge by the 
barrack section of tlie army service corps. 

(iii) Arms and Mnniiions of War and all MlUtarif Stores^ Clothing for 
use in CamjftSj and Storage and Issue of Clothing and Necessaries tchen in the 
Field} These are dealt -with by the ordnance store department direct with 
the troops so far as the issues are provided for by regulations. This department 
also supplies the oiEcers of the army service corps in charge of barracks with 
the stores required for their equipment, and maintains reserves of those stores. 

{iy) Movemenis of Troops, Hire of Lands and BuiUhigs. YotCmm 
seniccs the staff for B duties is executively responsible. It can be readily 
understood that from the nature of these services questions arise reqxilring 
action, in matters of detail, by any or all of the departments under a 
general commanding, in order to secure the object desired. Thus in 
the arrangements for liiring lands or buildings, the commanding royal 
engineer, as well as the senior medical officer, have duties of a professional 
and technical nature to be performed before any agreement can be closed 
and the land or building can be handed over to the barrack branch of the 
army service corps for use by the troops. All the preliminary action is 
therefore attended to in the B group. 

(v) The receipt, disbursement, and account for moneys receiv- 

able or payable for military services under tbe instructions of the Secretary 
of state for War.‘^ 

Duties connected with the above, which so intimately affect every branch 
of the service, are entrusted to the army pay department, the officers of 
w’hich, in their several commands and districts, are agents of the finance 
branch of the War Office, conducting their duties under the “ Einancial 
Instructions issued by the Secretary of State for War. Normally, and at 
home stations, a general officer commanding, when required to intervene in 
any question of expense not covered by regulations, finds himself compelled 
to refer the matter for War Office decision. On active service, however, and 
abroad, eases requiring immediate decision and arrangement will arise which 
are dealt with under the orders of a general commanding through his chief 
staff officer, wdio, in both cases, at home or abroad, is the natural channel of 
communication. 

(tf) Comm umcation of Troops with Depccrhimits, 

With regard to the channels of communication to and from the troops 
in their dealings with the different departments, although the various services 
are arranged for in a general way under the administration of the staff, it is 
nevertheless an understood rule of the service that the commanding officer of a 
unit communicates with and applies direct to the representative of the 
department concerned for eveiy article or service the supply of which is 
matter of ordinary regulation. 

Thus all normal demands and correspondence about clothing are addressed 
to the director of elotlung as already noticed. A requisition for transport or 
provisions, or an application for quarters is made direct to the officer of the 


^ Q,.R., sect. V., para. 74. ^ financial Instructions, para. 1. 
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army service corps in charge of the particxilar branclvof duty. An application 
for repair of a barrack or quarter goes direct to the Bojal Engineer officer 
concerned; correspondence about a damaged rifle or a demand for 
ammunition is sent direct to the senior officer of the orclnanee store 
department ; and so on in all routine matters. 

The rule obtains that a general or his staff is only referred to when there 
is some hitch or difficulty, or some point requiring the decision of higher 
aufcliority ; or when a commanding officer w^ants for some reason to obtain 
some issue, or the performance of some service not covered by regulations. 
In all sucb cases it is im|)ortant that tlie question should be temperately 
and thoroughly discussed and prepared so that the reference may be clear 
and the point at issue may be ripe for thcj action of a general and his staff, 
who would only intervene when unavoidable. 

(d) Glassification of Services. ^ ^ ^ 

There are certain principles of classification of various services in the 
army the application of w’hieh esperience only can thoroughly teach. Their 
knowledge, liowever, would solve doubts which arise sometimes as to what 
may be considered an engineer service, or a barrack, or ordnance store serviecj 
in some matter under consideration. Eor instance, generally, a niovable 
article, as a mop, is classified as a store and is kept or maintained by the 
ordnance store department, though issued by the army service corps barrack 
section, whilst a fixed article, such as a i:)ump and its handle, 'would he 
an engineer fixture^. Certain aidicles, again, siieli as boats, may be 
engineer equipment under certain conditions, yet precisely similar articles 
of equipment are, normally, on army service corps charge, irrespective of 
the branch of the service to which they may be locally allotted for use. 

A good knowledge of these rules of the service and customs bearing 
on the division of labour of the duties of administration is useful to all 
officers, and particularly to officex's commanding units, as it enables them 
more quickly to help their commands and men to obtain that to which they 
are entitled, without friction and misunderstanding in correspondence. 

(e) Illnst rations. 

The working of the system generally and the method of supply at home 
may be briefly illustrated thus : 

A militia battjilion, say from Ireland, arrives by se&, at a headquarters 
district station where tlicre is a general officer and a full staff. The sliip 
would be boarded personally by a staff oflicer for B, who w'ould give 
the officer commanding the orders as to landing. An advanced party would 
usually have been sent by rail, at least the previous day, under an officer. 
This officer, after reporting himself to the chief staff officer, w'ould have been 
placed in personal commimieation witli the officer of the army service corps 
in charge of barracks, who would put him in possession of the barracks to be 
occupied by his battalion, complete with the necessary furniture. On behalf 
of his commanding officer the officer would now arrange with the army 
service corps for his requirements as under — 

(i) Eor drawing the rations for liis battalion ; these should have been 
previoualy warned for by post when possible j for cooking these 
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rations, eitlier by bis ovni men or by men of a neigbbonring battalion, 
or, failing tins, to bare tbem x*eady for cooking on tbe arriral of bis 
battalion ; for groceries and extra messing, to be siipplied tbrongb 
a local canteen, or tradesman? 

(ii) For fuel for cooking, and warming rooms, also for light of barracks 
if not already provided. 

(iiij For transport, as required, to convey baggage of battalion to 
barracks i any sick to liospital, or any women and cbildi‘en to tbeir 
quarters. 

Thus, on marebing in, tlie commanding officer sboidd find all tlie require*- 
ments of bis battalion eitber provided for, or, as far as may be, in a fair way 
of being complied with. 

Supposing now sufficient quarters for bis battalion are not available ; be 
might be directed by the staff officer, to arrange for encamping a 
portion of the men. He would then requisition the ordnance store depart- 
ment direct for the necessary tents and camp equipment, producing the 
written authority of the staff officer, who would indicate the spot for pitching 
these tents. 

All such requirements of a battalion arriving at a, station should have 
engaged the attention of the local staff and the army service corps heforeliand ; 
but the officer commanding the battalion, and more particularly the officer 
sent forward to represent him, is responsible that everything to which 
his officers and men are entitled is provided for by timely action on his part, 
and he deals direct with all departments concerned. 

The action to be taken by an officer, say a captain commanding two com- 
panies marching into some small detached station where there are already 
troops, would be on the same lines. He would find an officer in command at 
the station responsible that the requirements of the trooixs are properly 
complied with. There would he probably, if not officers, at least warrant 
officers or non-commissioned officers representing the different branches of 
the service appointed to carry out those details. With these the local officer 
would at once put the newly arrived officer in communication, intervening 
himself in any case of difficulty requiring reference to him or through him 
to the general commanding the district. It would have been the duty of 
the local commanding officer to have anticipated the wants of this incoming 
detachment, whether belonging to his own or any other corps, as far as 
possible; and he would probably have received orders on the subject from 
the headquarters of the district. 

(/) Gondusion , — In Tbringing to a close this sketch of the 
existing system of administration, by military officers, of the 
supply, transport and barrack services in the British Army 
(India excepted), a point may be enlarged upon with regard 
to which the champions for that financiar check on army 
expenditure which is inseparable from our constitutional form 
of government may feel some want of confidence. Under the 
said system the interests of the British tax-payer are no more 
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imperilled tlian the freedom of the Subjeet is nowadays by 
the existence of a standing army. AH acts of the military 
authority in matters of army administration, and all details 
of account, come under review in the aceountant-general’s 
branch at the War Office in their financial bearing on the 
cost of the army, and for the information of Parliament as 
may be required. This department of administration is 
presided over by the Financial Secretary of tlie War 
Office, a high official acting under the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State for War.- Economy of administration, 
^rrectness and punctuality of account and supervision of 
details are by no means relaxed by recent changes of organi- 
zation. liather has it been found that the fact of adminis- 
trative powere bemg now exercised by soldiers liaviim, in 
comparison with civdians, a fuller appreciation of military 
conditions and requirements and a better power of general 
control, has led as well to increased economy as to efficiency. 


- See chap. xxir. (War Ofilce). 
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The Militia. 


1. P%trpose ami History. 


The luilitia, whose theory is conscription, but whose 
practice is Yoluntary engagement”^ plays an miportant part 
in the system on which the British forces are raised, in 
that it offers military service to the class of men -willing to 
give it for a month in the year for training or for the term 
of their engagement on emergency, but whose avocations do 
not lead them to become either regular soldiers or volunteers. 
Its object is to maintain in the United Kingdom a trained 
body of men available in case of imminent national danger 
or great emergency,” to supplement the regular army in the 
defence of the country. The Sovereign may in such cases 
direct by proclamation that the whole or part of the 
militia shall be embodied for military service within the 
XJnited Kingdom, in which case it becomes, until disembodied, 
to all intents and purposes, a part of the i^egular army for 
home service, and amenable to military law. 

Although only enrolled for employment at home as 
above stated, the volunteered services of the militia when 
embodied have been acceirted in the past, and may again be so 
accepted, for service at certain places out of the United 
Kingdom. 

The constitutional force” has in the past been so closely 
connected with the regular army that in describing the 
building up of the latter, we have of necessity had to deal to 
a certain extent with the militia in the first part of this boolc. 

In this chapter, however, win be given a brief history of 
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the force from its constitution in the reign of Charles IL, 
showing its gradual development up to its coiiditioii at the 
present day, and omitting details as far as possible, but 
quoting the sources from which such can be obtained. 

The establishment of the Militia dates far back into the history of 
En'gland, and we find in the reign of Edward I. an Act decreeing that 
every freeman between the ages of 15 and 60 years was to be available 
to preserve the peace within his own county or shire, which he was not 
called upon to leare ** save upon the coming of strange enemies into the 
realm.”^ This and other statutes bearing on the military obligations of the 
subjects of the realm of England were consolidated in the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth, and the lieutenants of counties were recognized as the 
legally constituted agents tli rough whom, upon threat of invasion, all 
arrangements for the internal defence of the country were to be made. In 
the reign of Charles I. frequent disputes arose between the Xing and 
Parliament as to the command of the “ trained bands ” or militia, and it was 
in this reign, dui’ing a debate in Parliament, that tlie word “militia ” first 
appears to hare been brought into notice. “ I do heartily wish,” said 
^Vlu^•eloeko, addressing the Commons on 1st March, 1641, “ that this great 
■word — this new word — the militia— this harsh word, might never have 
come "within these wails.”- 

On the Restoration, one of the earliest acts by the new House of 
Commons was to establish the militia on a constitutional basis, and by the 
Act passed in 1662, owners of property w^ere obliged, in proportion to the 
value of their property, to furnish horses, horsemen, foot-soldiers, and arms. 
The number was undefined, and substitutes were allowed if approved. The 
militia of each county was placed under the government and command of 
a lieutenant who was commissioned by the Crown and vested "with the 
appointment of all officers, the Crown reserving the right to commission 
or displace them. The force was distinctly local j statutes declared what 
pay the soldier was to receive and how he was to be armed ; for purposes of 
punishment he was dealt with by the civil authorities.^ All “trained bands,” 
except those of the city of London and their auxiliaries were discontinued.*^ 
The militia thus established on a firm footing in the reign of Charles II. 
enjoyed the confidence of Parliament and the public, far more than did 
the standing army also established in the same reign. 

Yet it even -w'as jealously watched, and after the revolution in 1688 an 
Act was passed in the second year of William and Mary for raising “ the 
militia for one year,” and for some time this Act became an annual one.^ 

In 1690, on the occasion of a Erench invasion, the militia was called 
out, and again during the rebellions in favour of the Old and Young 
Pretenders of 1715 and 1745 j and later, in 1757, a reorganization of the 

^ 13 Edw. I., cap. 16 i see Clode, vol. i., pp. 31, 32. 

* Ihid., p. 31. 3 lud., p. 35. 

These continued as trained bands until 1794, when they were by Act of 
Parliament reorganized as the London militia. See Ra ikes’ Hist, of Hon. 
Alt. Co., vol, 1., p. 143. 3 YoP p, 38 ^ 
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force took place. It was in this year that the old obligation, to which 
owners of property w’Cre liable, for supplying so mAny men, horses, &c., tras 
giren up, this duty being instead imposed on the counties and parishes, 
which had to provide a fixed quota. The numbers required were fixed, and 
obligatory service by hallot w^as intTOduced. The period of service was for 
3 years, the limits of age fixed at 18 to 60 years, and certain exemptions and 
substitutes were alio w’ed.^ 

An Act passed in 1758 w’as the first which officially recognized volun- 
feers ’* as counting towards the quota, the volunteer being freed from 
liability to ballot. In 1761 the raising of militia quotas w^as made compuh 
sory on counties under penalty of a fine. 

In 1808 an important step was taken by Lord Castlereagh— -viz., the 
establishment of a force of local miliim in England and Scotland, in 
addition to the general militia then embodied, and as a general reserve for 
the whole country. It arose out of the Training Act introduced iu 1806 by 
Mr. Windham, Lord Castlereagh’s immediate predecessor in the AVar 
Department. The effect of the Training Act was, briefly, to raise by means 
of the ballot a force of 200,000 men to be trained for one whole year, and 
then to discharge them from training for two years. Any person chosen 
was to have the option of serving as an efficient in a volunteer corps. The 
place of training wms to be within five miles of the man’s home, and upon 
invasion the Crown might embody the men trained in that or the preceding 
year, and attach them to the regular army or militia, or form new regiments 
from themj they were not to serve out of Great Dritain. This Act had so 
far taken effect when Lord Castlereagh took office in 1807 that the appor- 
tionment of 200,000 men had been taken, and the ballot and enrolment were 
being proceeded with. Evident difficulties as to how to train this force 
cropped xxp, and Lord Castlereagh formed a plan for a sedentarg militia. 
The plan thus foreshadowed took shape finally by the creation of the local 
militia for England and Scotland,- and the experiment proved successful. 
The force was to be raised by ballot from amongst men of 18 to 30 years of 
age, the quota for each county consisting of sxxch numbers as should he fixed 
by Eaidiament. Seiwiee was for four years, substitutes were not allowed, 
and the force was organized by regiments. A small bounty was to he given 
to those who shoxxld enter voluntarily, and it was only in the event of a 
deficiency of x^olunteers that the ballot xvas to be taken up.® In. the year 
1812 the local militia acts were consolidated,^ and thei returns of that year 
show the local militia with an establishment of 240,388 men, of which 
214,418 were serving, and a force of 68,463 men out of an establishment of 
09,368 serving in volxmteer corps. 

During the Peninsular war the militia garrisoned the IJnited Kingdom 
and thus released the regular troops for service in the Peninsula and 
elsewhere, and in 1813 in virtue of an Act passed to enable the militia to 
serve abroad as militia with their own officers, three strong militia 
battalions joined the Duke of Wellington’s aimiy in Erance. Lord 
Castlereagh, as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, siieaking in the House 

^ “ Military Laxv,” chap, ix., para, 71. 

® Clode, toL i., pp. 323-333. ® lhi4,y p. 331. ^ 62 Gleorge III,, c, 38. 
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of Commons on 11th S^ovember, 1813, stated that during the eight preceding 
years the militia had furnished 1CK),000 men to the army (or two-fifths of 
the total number of men raised for the army), and after paying a high tribute 
to the force, added, “Barliament ought always, therefore, to hear in recol- 
lection that it is to the militia we owe the character we at present enjoy in 
military Europe, and that without the militia W'e could not have shown that 
face which w’c have done in the Peninsula.”^ 

Both the local militia and volunteer force, together with the general 
militia, fell into disuse after the Peninsular war j the former has not 
been raised since 1815 ; but though the law for ballot and enrolment of local 
militia has never been repealed, it has been suspended since 1816, 

Between 1815 and 1852 nothing was done towards keeping up the 
general militia beyond maintaining an effete permanent staff, but in 1829 
an Act was passed for suspending the ballot, and this annual suspension has 
continued up to the present date. Thus the ballot still remains in reserve 
for the general or ** regular ’’ militia in case of emergency. 

In 1852 the regular mUilia in England was reorganized. Erom 
liaving been a force mised by ballot with the subsidiary aid of voluntary 
enlistment, it now' became a force of voliuitax'ily enlisted men, with tlie 
ballot in reserve, and on tliis footing it has remained ever since. It is 
worthy of note that Just before this reorganization the Prime Minister, 
Lord Jolin Bussell, moved a bill for resuscitating the local militia, 
and proposed a reduction of age; volunteers were to be allowed, but 
no substitutes admitted in lieu of those chosen by the ballot ; service for 
volunteers was to be tlmec years and for the others four years, and there w^as 
to be an annual traming.- He hoped to get 70,000 men in the first year, 

< rising to 150,000, and believed that a force thus raised would be less 
unpopular than the general militia. In the course of the debate Mi*. 
Eox-Maule advocated it as laying a foundation for the continued increase 
of the regular army.” Lord Palmerston opposed the bill on the ground 
that he view^ed the local militia rather as a reserve for the general militia 
which did not exist. The hill wns rejected and caused the resignation 
of Lord John Bussell. During the debate one member, Col. Chatterton, 
referred to the advantage of militiamen volunteering for the army, and 
mentioned how he had seen a whole brigade of Buckinghamshire militia 
of sj»lendid appearance marching through Bordeaux for Toulouse in 1814.'^ 
Mr, Sidney Herbert also remarked that at Waterloo, out of 18,000 line 
soldiers the majoiity were volunteers from the militia. 

In 1854 the voluntary system of enlistment was extended to Scotland 
and Ireland;^ 

The militia of Scotland, which dates from 1797, when provision was made 
for raising it by ballot, was in 1802 organized similarly to the English. The 
Irish miHtia, formed in 1715, then only took Protestants between the ages 


^ Eaikes’ ** First regiment of militia,” p. xiii. See also Journal, 
B.TT.S.Inst., Tol. 34, p. 748* 

3 Hansard’s Debates, 120, pp* 550, 581, 838, 874* ^ Uid., p* 1,083. 

^ Military Law, chap., ix., para, 74. 
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of 16 and 60, wlio were liable to appear or find substitutes/ The Act of 
1793 superseded this, and proTided a force — Boman Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike — raised bj ballot; service was to be for four years, and enlistment 
in the army w'as prohibited ; when up for training or emhodimeni it was 
under the Mutiny Act. Other Acts followed, and that of 1809 consolidated 
them all, and while providing for ballot and fixing the establishment of each 
regiment it empow^ered the lord lieutenant to raise men by voluntary 
enlistmeut.^ 

At the time of the Irish rebellion, 1796-98, several of the Irish militia 
regiments proved disaffected. Nevertheless, as an instance of good servi(‘e 
perlbrmed by a regiment of Irish militia may be quoted the action at 
Colooney, near Sligo, on September 5th, 1798, where a detachment of the 
City of Limerick militia with a few yeomanry under Colonel Tereker, some 
286 in all, repulsed a force of 900 French under General Humbert, assisted 
by some Irish sympathizers, and prevented them from reaching Sligo. The 
cheek they here experienced led to the speedy surrender of the French 
invaders to the British force under General Lake.‘^ The losses sustained 
on either side were, Limerick militia, 31 killed and grounded, and French S8.‘^ 

The militia of the United Kingdom is now liable to serve in any part of 
the United Kingdom, but not out of it, and by the Acts of 1859 and 1875, 
the Sovereign may accept voluntary offers by the militia to serve in the 
Channel Islands, Isle of Man, Malta^ and Gibraltar ; this power -was 
re-enacted in 1882.^^ 

The term of service for balloted men now stands at five years, and at a 
period not exceeding six years for volunteer militiamen, subject to re- 
enlistment for a period not exceeding six yearsh The Act of 1871," 
directed that the numbers of the militia should be such as shall from time 
to time be provided by Parliament, w’hich votes the required sum. It also 
combined the regular and auxiliary '^forces in one organization in connection 
with different territorial districts, the powders of the lords lieutenant '\vere 
revested in the crowm and declared to be exercisable through a Secretary of 
State, and officers of the auxiliary foi*ces were to hold commissions from 
the Queen in tlie same manner as officers of the regular forces.® 

It will thus be seen that there is a general or regular militia, dating from 
1852 and raised entirely by voluntary enlistment with the ballot in reserve 
in case of emergency ; and a local militia (the old general levy) created in 


^ Military Law, chap, ix., para. 109* 

“ In Maxivell’s “ Irish Eebeliion ” w'c read that Lake, in his vigorous 
pursuit of the French, mounted light infantry behind dragoons -with great 
success. The first French republican colours ever taken by the British 
troops W'cre captured on this occasion by the Armagh militia. See also 
,;Journal,E,U..S.Inst.,voLx.,p.l56/'.--' 

^ A medal w^as awarded for this action by the Corporation of Limerick, 
and the regiment received the thanks of Parliament. See Tancred’s 
Historical Record of Medals,” p. 365, and MaxwelFs ** Irish Rebellion,” 
p.241. 

^ Military Law, ebap. ix,, para, 81 note (^). Similar powers had been 
granted temporarily in 1813 and 1858, ® Re-enacted in 1882. 

® Military Law^, chap, ix., pam. 87. 
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180S and in abeyance since 1815, %vliicli may on emergency be msed in 
eaeli county by ballot- Both, general and local militia come under tlie itrmy 
Act, 1S81, are to be annually trained, and are liable to be embodied by 
Kojal proeianiation. 

In 1873 first commissions as ofiieers in tlie line were given under certain 
conditions to militia officers, and this system has continued in force up to the 
present day.- 

^ In 1889, in consequence of a prevailing idea that the militia force was 
being neglected, Parliament appointed a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Harris, Under Secretary of State for War, to inquire into 
tlic system of administration and organization of the militia. In its report 
llie committee stated that between 1854 and 1880 “an immeasurable stride 
forward had been talcen,” and that since the latter date not only had there 
been no retrogression “but that in many directions there had been a material 
ad'vance. The committee made some practical recommendations most, if not 
all, of which have since been carried out. 

The occasions on which the whole or part of the militia has been embodied 
since its reorganization, in 1757,3 are as follows 

(i) ^ 1756-03, during the Seven Years’ war, when it was embodied against 
invasion. ° 

(li) 17/ S, during the American war, when France entered into a treaty 
uitli America j this was also against invasion, and the force remained 
embodied until 1783. 

(Hi) 1/92-1802, the time of the Irish rebellion and threatened invasions, 

(iv) 1803, when Xapolcon threatened a descent on our coasts, until 1826, 
after the Waterloo campaign.'^ 

(v) 1854-56, at the time of the Crimean campaign, when the militia con 
tribufed many officers and some 30,000 men to the line and did 
excellent service in garrisoning the United Kingdom and Medi- 
terranean fortresses. 

(vi) 1857-59, during the Indian Mutiny. 

(vii) 1885, at the time of the war in the Sudan (seven months). 

As regards the numbers of militiamen embodied at various times : — 

In 1801-16, the maximum was 101,450, and minimum 70,650. 

In 1856 there were 68,851 embodied. 

In 1857 „ 32,460 „ 

TIic local militia was called out between 1809 and 1816, the streno-tli 
varying from 240,000 in 1809, to 80,000 in 1816. 


2 . Fresent Co7istitiition of the 

The militia is governed by the ^‘militia regulations” 
v hich aie approved by royai ■warrant. These are revised 

Military Law, chap, ix,, para. 104, note (c). — 

A few commissions are similarly given annually in the Eoyal Artillerv. 

C lode, Tol. 1 ., p. 48. ‘ 

■* Ann Beg 1803 p. 646,- 65 Geo. IIL, c. 77. See also “ Comparative 
statement ot the military forces, &c., of the British Empire,” 1801-186(5, 
published by the Topographical Department, War Office. ^ 
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from, time to time and contain all the regulations concerning 
the organization, discipline, pay, equipment, cbthing, barracks, 
,Sre of the force. The militia in the b nited Kingdom is 
divided into infantry, artillery, engineers, and medical staif 
corps, and, under the territorial system, the whole is affiliated 
to the corresponding branches of the regular army. 

The administration of the militia at headcpiarters has 
followed suit. Until the year ISTG, it was condiicted by 
special officers, but since that date it has been admiuisteied 
bv the same staff as the regular army. A staff officer of 
hiffii rank called the Deputy Adjutant-General for militia, 
yeomanry, and volunteers, watches over the interests of the 

force and directs it generally. 

There are in all 128 infantry battalions, wdiich form 
additional battalions to the regular regiments of the line, 
32 corps of artillery, 11 fortress companies of engineers, 

8 divisions of submarine miners, and 1 company medical 
staff corps. There is no militia cavalry. 

In addition to the militia force in the D nited Ivingdom 
there is the Koyal Malta regiment of militia, some Colonial 
corps of militia, and the militia of the Channel Islands con- 
sisting of 3 artillery regiments and 6 regiments of light 
infantry.’ 

Tlie Channel Islands militia force is raised and gorernod under the 
“ Militia Law, 1881.”- Service is compulsory, regiments being recruited by 
districts, in each of which a - r^gutre du dUtrieV’ is kept, containing the 
names of all men in that district liable to seiTice. Exemptions are recognized, 

but all men between the ages of 16 and 59 must appear under one or other 

of the following classifications ; (i), effectives and recruits; (ii) 1st reserve, fit; 
(lii) 1 st reserve, unfit ; (iv) 2nd reserve, fit; (v) 2nd reserve, imflt. Boys 
Md recruits have to undergo a fixed number of eompulsoipr drills, and are 
inspected before they can be brought on to the active lists of their regiments; 
they must also have attained the age of 20, or, in special cases, of 18. Ihe 
annual training lasts for nine days, and there is in addition an annual 
irusketry course. Similar arrangements apply to the artille^. ■ The 
l>ermanent staff is analogous t o that for the militia of the United Ivmgdom. 

1 The established strenoth of the Malta, Militia is 1,130; there is also 
a small hodv of 60 militia submarine miners m Malta. The Channel Islands 
Militia numbers 1,093 urtillery uucl 3s898 . p it, m t 

- There is a Militia Law for eacli island. See ‘‘ Begulatxons for the Channel 

Islands Militia/’ dated April 1, 1890. 
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The 1st reserve oontains men who have been fi*ansferrecl from the active list 
izp to the a^e of 43 and the second resorvo comprises all those between the 
ages of 45 and 6D. 

3. Quartering caul Training, 

In consequence of the reorganization of the militia, 
resulting from the introduction of the territorial system in 
1872, the old quarters provided hy the counties for the 
accommodation of the permanent staff, and for tbe arms, 
equipment, and clothing of militia corps v^ere mostly 
parted with, and quarters were provided in the new 
depot barracks at the headquarters of regimental districts. 
A few of the old county barracks remain, as at Macclesfield, 
Hereford, &c. The new system however still foiled to 
properly accommodate the men during training. In former 
times they used to be billeted in public houses, but these 
places were detrimental to discipline besides being unpopular, 
and are now almost entirely abandoned; in a few cases, 
lodgings are provided by regimental arrangements in lieu of 
billets.^ 

The iiiteutioii of the localization committee of 1872 was 
that the battalions of militia should during training he 
placed under canvas or otherwise at the headquarters of 
regimental districts, but at the same time, to avoid annually 
placing men in tents in possibly inclement weather, an 
endeavour was made to provide, in some cases, training 
barracks, wdiich in winter should he occupied by the line, 
and during training by the militia. ISTeitlier system -was 
conqDletely carried out. The training at headquarters under 
canvas is done at some 45 irlaces, of which Worcester and 
Lancaster are examples. Of training barracks, there are 3 : 
Lichfield, York, and Waiiey. 

The training of militia battalions is now carried out under 
one or other of four systems, and lasts 21 to 28 days : — 


' In 1892 were trained in lodgings, 4 corps ; partly in lodgings, 4- ; in 
billets, 1 5 and partly in billets, 3, JFor lodgings the adjutant mates tlie 
arrangements and pays j fonrpence a day per man is allowed as billet-money. 
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{a) Under canvas at tlie licadqimrters^ of regonental districts, or in train- 
ing barracks. In tliis way the militia battalion occupies tbe same ground 
year by year, is associated with its own regimental dep6t, is under the 
eye of its own insiiecting officer, the colonel of the regimental district, and 
tiie plan works well, especially when the station is well situated. 

(&) Some locality more or less popular with officers and men is selected, 
the battalion is encamped there by itself and usually without any military 
surroundings. 

(c) The battalion is sent to a camp, or is lodged inyacant huts or barracks 
at some station, and finds itself .side by side with other militia battalions or 
with regular troops, or with both. As examples of this may be cited Altcar, 
Shorneliffie and Chipping or Fleetwood. 

(d) In camp (or huts, as at Aldershot) with the other units of the 
militia brigade to wdiich the unit concerned is detailed for home defence. 
This metliod was introduced for the first time in 1892, and it presents obvious 
advantages. 

The militia artillery lias likewise been sent from time to time to train at 
the fortresses to which it is told oS for defence, and is there taught its proper 
duties. The militia medical staff corps is trained at the army medical staff 
corps dep6t at Aldershot. 

Ill reviewing the above, it is manifest that in a military 
sense some of the systems present much greater advantages 
than others, particularly with regard to the iiistnictioii of 
officers and soldiers in field duties. Hitherto it has been the 
aim of the authorities wdieii determining which system of 
training shall be adopted, to try and combine, as far as 
possible, tlie two important desiderata of popularity and 
military efficiency, and not unfreqiiently the latter has liad 
to give way to the former. Efficiency must of necessity be 
considered, and, under a voluntary system like ours so must 
popularity, but it is extremely doubtful whether both these 
ends cannot be attained, in a much greater degree than 
has heretofore been sometimes thought possible, by attend- 
ing more exclusively to efficiency in its best sense. 

In this country efficiency in any craft, and the esteem of 
the public wdiicli gives poj)iilarity, go hand in hand. In 
the metropolis the volunteers would not enjoy the popularity 
which they do were they not proverbially efficient and up to 
date. A man enlists because he wants to be a soldier and, 
it may be presumed, a good and effective one, and not a 

^ In 1892, about 60 corps trameci at headquarters. 
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slovenly or old-fashioned specimen ! Therefore all may take 
courage and believe that anything which will make the militia 
still more smart, active, and efficient soldiers, up to the 
.standard of the present age, will also tend to the true 
popularity of that much valued branch of the servicei* 


4. DriR of Recruits and Musketry. 

Prior to 1872 the recruits of the year were all brought 
up about two months before the training, and were drilled 
together. This assemblage was called preliminary drill and, 
no doubt, it afforded a valuable opportunity for gettincr the 
staff and some of the non-commissioned officers and*^men 
together iii a sort of preparatory school before the whole 
body came together for training. After 1872 drill for 
reciuits on enlistment became the rule. If however men 
enough present themselves, preliminary drill before training 
is still permitted. The two plans thus co-exist, hut this drill 
before training is now less resorted to than formerly. The 
regulations permit a certain number of trained men, not 
exceeding 25 per cent, of the recruits assembled, to be called 
up with the recruits to assist them by taking guards, and 
performing other duties such as cooks, tailors, &e., arid so 
relieve the recruits of these duties. The Militia Act, 1882, 
provides for any militia officer or militiaman being called up 
with his own consent for the purpose of instruction.^ 

One advantage gained by the preliminary drill is still 
retained in a modified degree, but under some difficulty and 
discouragement— viz., the better training and instruction of 
the militia non-commissioned officers. How' that in the 
j-cgular army non-commissioned officers must undergo before 
promotion an examination as to their professional gualifica- 
tions, an incentive is offered to the militia to do the same 
Much depends upon the opinion of the officers as to what 


Aiie numfier ot ofecers called tip to attend Drelimnmw rlwi] 
upon tlie number of recruits attending tbe drill \'he nronbrtions twfl 
are|ZTen in the Militia llegulations, pLt i., sect. ir. 

1 ^^-MiIxtm Act, 1882, part iii., sect. 15, and “ Militia Beguktions,” sect. 
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coBstitiites professional qualification/* audit lias been too 
usual to be content witli a low standard. With tlie increased 
importance attached to tlie duties of section commanders, 
militia non-commissioned officers have more than ever 
something to w’ork for, and special schools of training for 
their benefit are deserving of support, but the corps them- 
selves must first do the best they can with the means at their 
disposal This subject is of much importance from the point 
of view of discipline, for the militia non-commissioned 
officer may occasionally chance to be the social inferior of 
the man he commands, and it is only by superior efficiency 
that he can acquire influence, and something better than the 
mere legal claim to have his authority respected.^ 

Owing to the shortness of the period of train- 
ing, this important subject is one to wliieh it is often not easy 
to do proper jnstice. The question has attracted a great deal 
of attention, and though many opinions have been expressed 
by officers in every way qualified it is doubtful whether a 
satisfactory solution has as yet been arrived at.^ 

What obtains at the present day is briefly as follows : — Each infantry and 
engineer unit has an instructor, and occasionally an assistant instructor, in 
musketry. Every recruit officer and militiaman has to undergo during his 
recruit drill and training the course laid down in Table A of the Musketry 
Regulations,”® and every militiaman is annually exercised in the course laid 
down in Table B of the above. Two or more companies are struck ofl duty 
for musketry at the commencement of the training and go through their 
preliminary drills and target practice. The company obtaining the best 
figure of merit ” is announced annually and money prizes are granted for 
good shooting. With artillery units similar arrangements for gunnery 
instruction are observed. Officers are allowed to attend the courses of 
instruction at Hythe and Woolwich. The report of the commandant of the 
School of Musketry, Hythe, for 1891, states that 124 battalions were exer- 
cised in that year, “ with, on the whole, satisfactory results.” The shooting 
of 12 was described as very satisfactory, 56 as satisfactory, 42 as moderate, 8 
as indifferent, and 3 as bad. The total number of men exercised was 63,796, 
and 4 per cent, of the whole force were not exercised.^ Of recruits, 24| per 

^ Eor schools of instruction, see chap. XXV. 

^ See Journal R.XJ.S.Inst., vol. xxv. Lecture by Col. Innes, p. 123. 

® These do not apply to artillery militia. See “Militia Regulations,” 
part, i., sect. 4. 

^ After deducting those exempt by regixlations, there remain only 1’51 
per cent, not exercised. 
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cent, pissed tlie first class, 37 i)er cent, the second, and 38! per cent, the 
third. , . . 

5 . Permanent Staff. EstahlisJimmt and Enrolled Strength. 
Bounties and Pay. 

In order to ensure that the militia (as well as the yeomanrj and voliui- 
teers) shall have the advantage of properly qualified instruction from the 
regular army, each unit has attached to it a permanent establishment called 
the permanent staff,” consisting, as a rule, of an adjutant, a quarter- 
master, and a certain number of non-commissioned ofiicers and drummers, all 
supplied from the corresponding arm of the regular army, and in the case of 
infantry by preference from the territorial regiment to which the militia 
unit belongs. Under certain conditions pensioners may be enlisted to fill 
these positions. The establishment of permanent staff for a militia battalion 
qf a territorial regiment is normally 1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster, 1 sergeant- 
major (militia), 1 quartermaster-sergeant, 1 sergeant-instructor of musketry, 
one colour-sergeant, sergeant, and drummer per company, 1 sergeant 
drummer. Total, some 30 to 36 according to the size of the battalion. 

For artillery and engineers the same rule applies. The permanent staff 
are borne as supernumeraries on the strength of the regiment or corps of the 
regular army to which they belong.^ 

Each militia unit has a certain fixed estaMishment of ofiicers, non-com- 
inissioned officers, and men, payment for whom is estimated for annually. 
This established strength is laid down in the annual list of regimental 
establishments of the regular forces, militia, yeomanry, and volunteers.- 
The strength of an infantry militia battalion of 8 companies may be said 
to be 23 militia officers, 48 non-commissioned officei’s, and 800 privates. 
Total, exclusive of the permanent staff, 871 of all ranks. 

The “ enrolled strength” is the technical term which denotes the actual 
strength of a unit, and includes those present at training and absent with 
and without leave, f.e., the actual number of officers and men who are borne 
on the books. In 1892 it amounted in the whole of the militia of the United 
Kingdom to 116,352 of all ranks, the establishment being 134,629. Thus 
the militia force on that date was 18,277 men short of the establishment.*^ 

A recruit enlisted for a militia unit receives no bounty on enlistment, but 
receives a bounty varying from £1 to £1 10^. on dismissal to liis home from 
recruit drill, preliminary drill, and training, under certain rules which are 
laid doum. A mUHiamaii receives an annual bounty of £1 on the expiration 
of his annual training, under certain restrictions. Every sergeant of militia 
who has joined on discharge from the army as a non-commissioned officer 
receives an annual bounty of £3 on the expiration of each training. This is 


^ The permanent staff do duty during the non-training period wdth the 
dep6t, thus enabling the service there to be more economically provided for, 
but it is obvious that an effective means for replacing them on mobilization is 
requisite. 

. ^ Those for 1892^93 were issued with A.O. of 14 ffuly, 1892. 

® Prehtninary annual return of the Britisli Army for 1892. 
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intended to stimulate non- coixmiissioned officers of the regular forces to join 
the, militia as sergeants. 

Every militiaman on re-engagement receives a bounty of £1 10.y. and an 
annual bounty of £1 10^. on expiration of training. Men who enlist for the 
militia after discharge from the regular army, army reserve, navy, or marines 
receive a bounty of £1 10s. A militiaman enlisted or re-enlisted for the 
militia reserve receives a bounty of £1 in advance for each year of service 
in the militia. A militiaman who, when up for drill on enlistment, pre- 
liminary drill or training, enlists into the regular army, receives a bounty 
of £1.^ 

The pay of militia officers and men when they are called out for drill 
oil enlistment, preliminary drill, tmining, or exercise is the same as that given 
to the various ranks of the arm of the regular army corresponding to that of 
the militia unit. 

6 . Siqjplif of Officers mid Men, 

The conditions affecting the supply of officers for the militia are dealt 
with in Chapter XVIII. Both subalterns and captains have to pass certain 
tests for promotion. Encouragement is given to officers of the regular 
army to take commissions in the militia, in order to have the advantage 
of the services of trained officers in the militia battalions. Thus a captain 
of the regnlar army may retire from the latter and obtain a commission in 
the militia, and for a period not exceeding ten years lie will be allowed 
retired pay equal to lialf-pay in addition to his militia pay. He cannot, 
however, return to the regular forces. 

Also (as is shown in Chapter XYIII) the militia has been made a 
stepping-stone for, admission to first appointments in the regular army. 
By this means a flow of subaltern officers is ensured to militia battalions, 
for, tbongh many of these officers leave, on appointment to the regular 
army, their places are tak-en by others. The objection to this course is 
that many young gentlemen join the militia solely for the purpose of 
leaving it after two trainings, and thus they do not give the regiment the 
advantage of what they have learnt, and they do not, perhaps, take 
much interest in the militia work and in the men; but, on the whole, 
the advantages may be said to outweigh the disadvantages. 

The commanding officer is, as a rule, appointed for five years.® Medical 
officers will henceforth be found by the Army Medical Department when 
required.^ The adjutant is taken from the regular army, and bolds the 
appointment for five years, pi*eference being rightly given to officers belonging 
to the same territorial regiment as the militia battalion concerned. The 
quartermaster is appointed from quartermasters, warrant officers, or non- 
commissioned officers of the arm of the regular army to which the militia 
unit belongs. Xon- commissioned officers of infantry militia battalions 
serving on tbeir army engagements are also eligible. 

An officer of militia may be seconded for any period up to five years if 


^ Militia Kegulations, 1891, part ii., div. ii. 

® Ilid.y sect. 45. ^ See also p. 2/3. 
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employed abroad with regular forces, or in my special apporntmeafe approTecl 
by tbe Secretary of State. Transfers and excbanges are permitted in the 
militia and between the militia and volunteers. Subject to certain qualifica- 
tions, officers above the rank of lieutenant may be granted honorary rank 
when serving. 

Since 1877 the officers of the militia have been permanently subject to 
military law ; the non-commissioned officers (peimanent staff excluded) and 
men are so subject only when called out for embodiment or training. 

Supply of Men, (a) Meeruiis, — ^The recruit is enlisted for six years, and 
for the county in which he is raised. A militiaman, if under the age of 45, 
may re-engage for a further period of four years, and may be re-enlisted for 
I a period of four years, up to the age of 45. He may not be transferred to 
* the militia of another territorial regiment without his consent, but an 
■ infantry militiaman may be removed, if required, to any other militia 
J battalion of the territorial regiment to which he belongs. 

(5) JDischarges, — On termination of engagement by purchase, on con- 
viction of felony, and as invalids, the discharge of militiamen may be carried 
out by officers commanding a militia unit without reference to higher 
authority. Discharges for misconduct (other than felony) must be referred 
to the general officer commanding the district. 

(c) jSnUetmenf hito other Forces. — If a militiaman wishes to enlist in 
the army or navy during the period of his training, he obtains from his com- 
manding officer a “ conditional discharge,” pending his being released from 
his engagement. When not up for training or drill, a militiaman wishing to 
enlist into the army or navy can be attested at once. 

7 . Emhodimmt. Militia Beserve, Arms^ 
Eqitij^ment^ and Impection, 

' Under the territorial system, the intention as regards the militia in w*ar 
time is that both militia battalions of a territoiial regiment wliich has two 
line battalions abroad would be embodied, and one in the case of a regiment 
having one line battalion abroad. The mode in which the militia battalions 
j would feed the line battalions has been mentioned in Chapter TII., p. 113, 

The Militia Feserm is a force, instituted in 1867, enlisted frt>m the militia 
of the United Kingdom, either for six years or for the residue of the 
man’s militia engagement.' Of this a part forms a reserve for the medical 
staff corps. A man in the militia reserve is liable to be called out for an 
annual training not exceeding 56 days wdth either regular or auxiliary 
forces, in substitution for the ordinary militia annual training. He may be 
called out by Koyal proclamation, and then becomes for all purposes a soldier 
in the regular forces, and can be appointed to any corps. He is not liable 
to serve beyond the unexpired term of his service in the militia reserve, except 
under certain eventualities when he can be detainedfor one year longer. Until 
called out for pennanent service he remains for all purposes a militiaman.^ 

' Military Daw, chap. xi.,p. 276. 

® Out of the 32,000 reserve men called up in 1878, 20,000 were militia 
reserve. 
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Oa 1st Jaauary, 1892, tke total strengtli of the militia reserte was 
30 , 170 .'^ ■ 

^Tlie Arms and E^uijpment of the force may he said to be generally 
analogous to those of the regular army. Militia bands are kept up by the 
regiments themselves. On joining, a militiaman is given a limited kit, which 
has to last him six years, at the end of which period it becomes his own 
property, but he is allowed to take away one pair of boots, also shirts and 
socks at the end of each year.^ 

The Inspection of militia artillery and the infantry battalions is annually 
undertaken by the officer commanding the mEitia and volunteer artiileay of 
the district, and by the colonel commanding the regimental district respec* 
tively. 

If the training is conducted at a large tactical station the battalion is 
inspected by, or under the orders of, the general officer commanding.^ And 
generally where the militia unit trains at a distance from its headquarters 
the actual inspection may be conducted under local arrangements. 

8. Simimctry. 

To sum up in.a few words 

In 1871 the command of the militia having been trans- 
ferred from the lord lieutenants of counties to the Crown, 
by the “ Eegulation of the Forces Act ” the force benefited 
considerably from being brought directly under the military 
authorities. Then followed the incorporation of the militia 
into the territorial system, which gave it a more intimate 
association with the regular army and an improved per- 
manent staflF. Schools of instruction for officers, camps of 
exercise, participation in field manceuvres, a greater leaven 
of officers from the regular army, and the attention of 
general officers commanding and officers commanding regi- 
mental districts, have further tended to greatly improve the 
force, and to make it what it is, the second line of defence. 
Though much is still wanted before the militia can be con- 
sidered as a fully organized force, still it must be allowed 
that its progress in recent years has been rapid. 

^ For clothiug, see Miiifcia Begulations. 

^ Q.B.. sect, xviu., paras. 4 and 42. 
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CHAPTER XXIir. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Aeomaney and Volunteers. 

YeOiMANRY. 

The Yeomanry is a volunteer cavalry force, liable in ease of 
or insur arising out of invasion, 
to be assembled in any part o f Great Britain until a royal pro- 
clamation declares the enemy to be' defeated and expeUed 
or the rebellion suppressed. It may also be assembled 
vomntarily for improvei^nt in^miRtary exercises and for 
the suppress_ion__^of riots, fliis duty'muit not be confounded 
with the ordinary duty which the yeomanry discharge in com- 
mon with other of the Queen’s subjects on the call of and to 
aid the civil magistrate.^ 

The yeomen are largely obtained, though probably less 
now than formerly, from the agricultural class, many of them 
belonging to the families of tenant farmers and others living 
m the country and county towns. They are men accustomed 
to horses, hunting, and outdoor work, and it is clear that a 
orce composed of men of this class, possessing a thorough 
knowledge of and habituated to the life of their own countrj', 
cannot fail to be of value if properly disciplined and led. The 
unfortunate agricultural depression which has obtained in 
recent years has without doubt seriously affected this class of 
tie community and the tendency has been towards a diminu- 
lon in the numbers of the yeomanry cavalry, but nevertheless, 
m accordance with their means the farmers have continued to 
giveitflieir loyal support. The force also owes much to 

the spirit and active habits of the large and increasing body 

of fly proprietors, hotel and livery-stable keepers and others 
ee^g horses for their business, who give personal service. 


> Olode, vol. i., p. 320; toI. ii., p. 139, also MiHtary W, p. 283. 
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1 . History mid devel(^wnt A 

The jeouianrj is the recant of the large Tolmiteer force formed in- the 
end of the last and the early part of the present century when iiiTasion wag 
imminent. It was first enrolled by Lord Chatham in 1761, and I’eorganized 
on the system of the Tolunteers of that period in 1793.^ It has done excellent, 
service on many occasions, notably in 1798 , in the defeat of the French by 
General Labe. In 1807, when all danger of further troubie in Ireland was. 
over, the Irish Yeomanry was disbanded, having called forth the eidogiuni of 
the Puke of Wellington, In England the ser\dees of the yeomanry continued 
in constant requisition, its strength at one time reaclimg 40,000 ; and, in 
the absence of a police force, it was frequently emplo\ed in putting down 
riot, and on more than one occasion received the thanks of pai liainent.^ 

During the great lull in military activity which set in after the peace 
of 1815, the numbers of the yeomanry dwindled, but in recent years the 
interest in the force has revived considerably, and with the appointment of 
adjutants and non-commissioned officers from the regular army, and the 
establishment of a school of instruction at Aldershot, there is every hope 
of its gaining rather than losing ground. Considerable impetus was 
given by the recommendations of a special committee which sat in 1875 
tinder the presidency of Colonel the Hon. F, A. Stanley. The more import- 
ant of those which were carried out were the continuance of the regimental 
light cavalry organization, the abolition of artillery,- a minimum establish- 
ment laid down for a regiment at 200 men, officers reqiiired to obtain 
certificates from the school of instruction, hiring of horses forbidden, and 
inspections to be conducted annually by officers specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

In 1888 an Act vras passed enacting that every corps of yeomanry shall be 
liable to be called out for actual military service in any piart of (xreafc 
Britain. ■ 

In 1892 a War Office committee under the presidency 
of Lord Brownlow, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, 
reconsidered the question of the yeomanry force /'with the yiew 
of making recommendations as to the amalgamation of corps 
and other desirable reforms.’" It appears that hitherto, owing 
to the organization of the force in detached troops, each 
regiment forming a separate command, it had been found 
impossible to find any means of bringing the yeomanry satis- 
factorily into any scheme for home defence. A force of an 
established strength of some 14,000 men scattered over the 
country and costing a considerable sum, without its services 


^ Journal B.U.S.Inst., yoL xxvii , pp. 329, 330. 

- Some regiments uBed to have guns attached to them. 
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not “satSMtory,^tTer^ma*^^ existing organization was 

ing the nnmbS^f P°“‘ Censider. 

tion was unsuitable for home ^es excessire, the organiza- 

improye shootiTg £ey y ’ encouragement wasgiyento 

intLuca the^adrSkSto’Tb 7“^ other afings to 

in peace an organizaHon wWK gi«”g“to the yeomanry 

enfbUng theory r mobilization.” and 

rons and beTriSed ^eoM consist of two. three, or four squad- 

of regiments, will gront) thJ™^^ P«serying the indiyiduality 

poses? TtcommSL* “formations suitable for mobilization pur- 

should be made an e^ential ^“h2! d*“ “whetry qualiflcation 

has passed the courr ’ ® ^ 


2. ConsHtuimi, Orgamzation, EstaUisliment, &c. 

Pfsseiit 3 eomanry force is raised and serves under the 
Act ot 1804, and is governed by the "Eegulations for 
leomanry Cavalry.” It is liable to be called out for active 
n^^ry semce in ease of invasion actual or threatened, and 
may be assembled in aid of the civH power, and for escorting 
he Sovereign. In respect of its permanent staff and organ- 
ization the yeomanry is under the military authorities of 
Its district; when assembled or doing duty it is under the 
general of the district in which it may be employed at the 

_ By Army Orders of 1st January. 1893, a new organization 
in brigades was introduced, the inspection of brigades by the 
general officers commanding districts was instituted, whilst 
at the same time a technical inspection was provided for by 
him Cavalry or an officer deputed by 

ttie ^giments ai-e organized by squadrons, 

AteTrA^l 70 efficients, 

be Hablfto C wf ’ producing 70 efficient members wffl 

liable to be broken up. Two, or sometimes three, regiments are associated 


“ ?5l.^,1>pp. Brownlow’s Committee on the Yeomam-y, March, 1893. 
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, brigades, each of wbiob has a place allotted to iU>ii mpbiu^^. 

to form twenty g ^ j jgg are numbered one to seventeen, and three, 

*“\,X?mon5b“^^^ Tl>erei; 

T’’ ^enamte coTOS of two squadrons. The total number of squadrons 
also one sep , io,900 exclusive of officers, permanent staff, 

is 109 with ^ jg one adjutant per brigade, instead of one per 

“|iXs formerly, with authority in"*rtain cases to have an assistant 

the total enrolled strength was 9,869, and the efficient strength 
84Y1 ol of an established strength for that year of 13,067 yeomen. 

m Permane, a staff. -P ot a regiment one non-cpmmissioned officer is 
allowed for general duties and one 'for _each squadron. These non-commis- 
Sonld officer are taken from the^regular army and may serve on their army 

engagementse^^t ^ regiment is required to have a set of rules drawn up 
and ^proved by the Sovereign through the Secretary of State for War. 
iLe rLs lay down a scale of , fines which in the yeonoanry tihe the place 
of punishment for minor' breaches of disc, p m| . and order. The fines when 
collected are credited to the regimental funds for the benefit of the regiment. 

Serious offences are dealt with by expulsion. .. 

(d) ‘‘ Exercise’’ aia permaiient Pot tTOxnmg purposes yeo- 

maniy regiments may be assembled: (1) rAnnUxily for exercise and (2) 

obligatorily for permanent duty and inspection. ^ _ , , , „ 

lor ‘“dxereise ” regiments may with special permission be assembled for a 
period not exceeding fourteen days in the year (not necessarily conseeu- 


For “permanent duty” yeomanry cavalry assemble for six succesrive days 
in the year ■‘'The details are arranged by the general officers commanding 
districts in 'consultation with commanding officers in order to ensure the 

presence of the brigade adjutant with each regiment. _ 

Eegiments forming a brigade are required to train together in brigade 
at least once in every three years. The senior regimental commanding 
officer will command 'the brigade, and all questions affecting the action 
or administration of the regiments as a brigade will be referred to him. But 
under special circumstances an officer of the regular army may be detailed to 
command a brigade. A musketry course is obligatory. Before yeomen are 
assembled for duty they must have '"gone through at least six .squad drills, 
moufated and'"arsmounted, and five squadron driUs m^^^ Keeruits go 

through twelve, drills and a modifi ed musk etry course. These quahfieations 
constitute an “ efficient.” 

(e). finance, The regiment draws pay for each non-commis. 
sioned officer and man at the rate o£ seven ' shillings a day when on permanent 
duty, at a lesser rate when at ‘‘ troop drills,” and a lesser rate again when at 
exercise 5 there are also certain minor allowances.® 


1 Permanent duty is the term applied to the annual obligatory training 

here described. , , , a j oo i* 

® See Yeomanry Regulations, 1889, amended by Army Order 22 of 

1893. 
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Poi* cacli efiicient the regiment draws a contingent allowance of £2, a 
fui-ther snm of £1 being given for two years for each yeoman who in addition 
to being an efficient has passed oiit of the third class in the trained yeoman’s 
or recruit’s musketry cou^e. The pay authorized by regulation goes into 
the pockets of the yeomen, and the allowance granted for contingent pur- 
poses goes into the contingent fund which is expended under the responsi- 
bility of the commanding officer for expenses of orderly room, drill ground 
and riding school, stores, postage, clothing, accoutrements and saddlery, ranges, 
hire of holies for the permanent staff, 

In some^ corps the contingent fund is not able to bear all the expense of 
the yeoman’s clothing and he is, therefore, called on to supply certain articles 
at his own expense. 

(/). Frovimon of horm8,'-^T^^ery non-commissioned officer and private 
must ride his own horse, or borrow one, and is required to satisfy the com- 
manding officer that the horse is available whenever wanted. Horses may he 
hired for the permanent staff and band, ^ 

(g)- <^^ppU/ of q^ccr^.'2—The officers of the yeomanry are, as a rubs 
drawn fiom the county families of the neighbourhood to which the corps 
belongs, many of them being ex-officers of the regular army. They know 
intimately the men of their squadron and are looked up to and respected by 
them. The do corps and discipline of the regiments are proverbially 
good, and this is an important factor in the value of the force. ' 

The yeomanry is subject to military law when being trained and exercised 
alone , thus differing from voluntfiers *^ 

Equipment. — The force is armed with Martini carbines and swords which, 
as well as a few pistols, are supplied by goTernment. 

Inspection . — Yeomanry regiments are inspected by, or under arrangements 
made hy^ the general officer commanding the district to which they belong. 
Periodically a technical inspection wdl he made by the inspector-general of 
cavalry, or an officer deputed by him. 

Schools of Inst ruotion.-^Thew is at Aldershot a special school of instruc- 
tion for yeomanry and volunteer cavalry. It is under the charge of an officer 
of the regular cavalry with a staff of non-commissioned officers. Further 
particulars will he found in Chapter XXV. 

Field officers and captains (who have not attended as subalterns) may 
attend tiie school for a two months’ course, and subalterns are now ordered 
to attend for a month and may attend for a second month. Certiheates of 
proficiency are issued and certain allowances are granted. Sei*geants of the 
permanent staff have to attend a course periodically. Officers may at their 
OT\n expense be attached to cavalry regiments for further instruction. 

The training obtained in the school of instruction is very valuable and 
is bearing good fruit. 

There has at different times been much discussion both 
in public and in military periodical journals as to the role 

^ Yeomanry Kegulations, sect. 241 

'! ^^ ^hap. xvili for first appomtmehta to the Yeomanry. 

Military Law, chap, x?., p. 283. 
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wliicli should be played by the yeomamy. Many well- 
qualified officers have expressed the liew that the foree^ should 
be organized on the principle of a mounted rifle corps rather 
than as cavalry. Gne vrell-known yeomanry officer lecturing 
before the E.U.S. Institution^ in 1883 strongly advocated this 
course, while at the same time deprecating that the yeomanry 
should become mounted infan tiy. But in the ensuing dis- 
cussion General Sir E. Hamley, and Colonel Mussenden, in- 
specting' officer ior: auxiliary/ cavalry, though expressing 'their' 
high opinion of the force, clearly stated tliat according to 
their view of the matter “ there is no mediiirii between 
cavahy and mounted infantry, and tlmt any attempt to pro- 
duce a force between the two would only be to muddle and 
epoil'botln't/' ' 

It is, therefore, well to make it quite clear that the 
yeomanry are being trained essentially as cavalry and not as 
mounted rifles or anything else. 

The Volunteer Fohce. 

1. History, 

The volunteer force now existing in Great Britain owes 
its origin to a wave of patriotic feeling which swept through 
the eoimtiy in the years 1858-9. It is true that a fe^Y 
isolated corps were formed as early as 1852, but these 
seem scarcely to have been backed up by either public 
enthusiasm or official encouragement. The real birth 
of the force is marked b^ the letter dated May 12th, 1859, 
addressed by the Queen in Council to the Lieutenants of 
Counties (commonly called Lords Lieutenant) sanctioning 
the formation of volunteer organized bodies of difierent arms, 
and reciting the chief provisions of the then unrepealed Act 
of George III. (44 George III., cap. 54), under -which as many 
as 463,000® volunteers had been raised during the great 

Jowna],, v,q1. 

- Clode, vol. i., p. 313. Return of T olunteers for Great. Britain andTreland. 
December, isos. ..v, - 
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French war. This wave of patriotic feeling undoubtedly 
arose from a fear of invasion by t he French, caused by the 
'intemperate boast^and menaces of French^ officers and 
journalists ’’ directed against England in consequence of the 
sh^er which the conspirator Orsini had found for his con- 
federates in this country when the plot, which was attempted 
to be put in execution in January 1858, was being hatched 
against the life of the Emperor Napoleon, and indirectly 
occasioned the overthrow of the Palmerston government. 

The successes of the French in North Italy, in 1859, 
and the cession of Savoy and Nice to them in 1860, gave, in 
I England, fresh impetus to the volunteer movement, and the 
1 force speedily rose from 70,000 to 180,000 men.^ 

Although there seems to have been at this time a general 
feeling of unreasoned alarm almost akin to panic, it is remark- 
able that the outcome of the excitement should have been the 
establishment of a permanent and not merely of a temporary 
defensive force. Subsequent events justified the action of 
the executive, both parties in the state encouraging the move- 
ment. From the first the judicious policy of giving assist- 
ance in proportion to efficiency was adopted by the War 
Office ; and it is probably to this as much as to any other 
cause that the system has developed lasting qualities. 

The course which the development of the new institution 
took is not without interest. The first stage was the formation 
of smdl detached corps towns and country districts ; the 
second the grouping of these corps into administrative bat- 
talions, so-called ; while the third and last was the incorpo- 
ration of these as constituent parts (volunteer battalions) 
of territorial regiments. Pari pasm with the above, the 
higher administration of the volunteers, at first confided to a 
special staff, was made over to those departments of the War 
Office which deal with the corresponding branches of the 
regulars ; a change wliich marked a more complete identifica- 
tion of the volunteers with the rest of the army. 


1 
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^ Modem Europe, yoL iii., p. 279. 
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Tlie year 1859 is notable for two important debates in 
both Houses of Parliament, wliicb were remarkable for the 
nnanimity with which men of all parties supported the move- 
ment, although its future was as yet doubtful. It is worth 
while, in view of the existing state of the force, to quote 
a sentence from Mr. Sidney Herbert’s speech of the 1st of 
July. He said:— 

The existence of the militia has spread a military feeling and imported 
military knowledge to gentlemen of influence in their respectiTe localities. 
What we want now is to get the middle classes imbued with an interest in 
our means of defence, "and I think that the Tolunteer corps will be useful in 
doing 

No exaggerated view was held by the war minister of 
what volunteers could achieve. It was sufficient to utilize 
the ardent feeling of the nation to create a defensive force of 
ordinary citizens of the middle class, and to leave that force 
to work out its own development by constantly aiming at 
higher military efficiency, by a gradual tightening of the 
bonds of discipline, and by a closer drawing of the links which 
attach it to the regular army. 

The same year is further remarkable for the establishment 
of the National Eifle Association in connection with the 
volunteer force, the first meeting being held at Wimbledon 
in July 1860. The association has since then fulfilled the 
objects for which it was founded, namely; "Hhe promo- 
tion and encouragement of rifle shooting throughout the 
Queen’s dominions and to give permanence to the volunteer 
force.”^ 

2. Comiitutio7i and Organization. 

OChe volunteer force is constituted under three Acts of Parliament (dated 
respectively 21st July, 1863, 9th August, 1869, and 17fch August* 1871), 
under regulations made from time to time by the Secretary of State for War 
by authority of these Acts, and it serves, in defined circumstances, under the 
Army Act in force for the time being. The Act of 1863 repeals every T olunteer 
Act up to that date, Por complete information on this subject reference 
must he made to the ** Volunteer Eegulations,” which volume contams a 
fairly complete recitation of the Acts referred to. This hook is to the 
volunteers what the Queen’s Regulations and the Army Act are to the regular 


^ See chap, xxv, 
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army, except tliafc many provisions of the Queen’s Eegulations apply also to 
the volunteers, and that when acting with, regular troops, or when called out 
for active service, they are at once placed under the Army Act. 

The elements composing the volunteer force are as follows 
Light horse, artillery, engineers (including submarine minera), mounted 
inf antry, cyclist infantry, and infantry. There is also a volunteer railway staff 
corps and a volunteer medical staff corps. 

The light horse have not shown signs of gi*eat vitality, probably owing to 
the fact that they cannot compete, as a rule, in attractiveness with the 
yeomanry cavalry; their numbers in 1892 w'ere 250 enrolled out of an 
establishment of 864. On the other hand, there has been a large increase 
in the numbers of mounted infantry and cyclist infantry, which now consist 
of 680 and 2,218 respectively. "With the exception of the cyclist corps 
(the 26th Middlesex) these latter troops are attached to infantry battalions, 
and form part of their ordinary organization. It seems probable that cyclists 
liave not yet attained their full development. 

The artillery has at present an enrolled strength of 41,415 out of an 
establishment of 48,117; it is divided into garrison and position artillery. 
The garrison artillery are trained to the use of the guns in the particuiai* 
forts to which they are assigned by the district, defence schemes. The 
|x>sition artillery is armed with 40-pr. R.B.L. guns and 16-pr. E.M.L. guns. 

The engineers (fortress and railway) have a total enrolled strength of 
1.1,722, wdiile the submarine miners amount to 1,358. Some of the latter 
have recently been converted into militia. 

The total enrolled strength of the volunteer infantry is 169,245 out of 
an establishment of 197,391. It is organized in battalions and brigiides, and 
is armed with Martini-Henry rifles. In country districts it is sometimes 
necessary to maintain a separate headquarters establishment for each company, 
with a paid staff sergeant attached. In towns one headquarters estahlishment 
for each battalion is sufficient, with paid staff servants in proportion to its 
strength, under the direct control of the a djuta nt. The battalions are 
33 8 3 briga des under the command of permanently 

‘ appointed brigadiers. This organization has probably not as yet reached 

, ■ ■ finality.. 

The railway volunteer staff corps, consisting of officers only, numbers 
32, but as these 32 are all men accustomed to the organization and manage- 
ment of the trafiie on our great lines of raihvay, and to othei* great engineering 
' operations in connection with railways ; and as they have in tlicir daily 
w’ork the most higlily-trained staffs that it is possible to conceive, this cadre 
in reality represents a probably unequalled organization for moving 
, troops. Even volunteers do not usually realize that the railway manager, 
whose name ho sees at the top of a page in “Bradsha-w” is probably a 
i volunteer lieutenant-colonel, and that all the pTObiems of concentration 
I suggested by the War Office have been w^orked out in detail by the railway 
’ volunteer staff corps.^ 

The volunteer medical staff corps has at present 1,433 enrolled members, 

on this subject by^ the. late Lieut.-Col. Sir Oeorge Findlay, 
Joun^ of "the'Tl.H.S.Inst, vof. xxxiv., !>. 895. 
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all of wBom bave added tbe necessary military tmcmg to their previous 
inedieal and surgical knowledge- The organization is at present incomplete 
'■ for ■Jeld:W'drk,\but is being improved. 

The infantry possess 19 machine gims of rifle calibre. In but few (if any) 
instances however is there attached to these either a proper system of 
ammunition supply, or arrangements for traction other than by hand. 

3. Training, — Brill ami Mnshetry, 

Tlie iiiinimum mmber of drills which each volimfceer 
iBusfc attend, and the standard of musketry which he must 
attain, are laid down in full detail for the different arnis in 
the appendix to the volunteer regulations. Broadly speaking, 
a private must attend sixty drills during his first two years, 
each of at least one hours duration; and in subsec|iient years 
nine drills, three of which must be battalion drills. In addition 
to this he must pass a standard of musketiy about equivalent 
practically to hitting a 6 x 4 feet target about fifteen 
times out of twenty shots, at ranges from 100 to 300 yards. 
It must be admitted that the standard in both cases is low. 
But it must also be recollected that in most volunteer corps 
the large majority of the men go far beyond the compulsory 
requirements of government, both in shooting and attendance 
at drill. 

The course of drill training varies with the local circum- 
stances of each corps, and no facts api)lying to all equally 
can be given. Brigade camps have recently increased in 
numbers, and in the case^qf countiy coiq3s value is 

specially great. But at best only a comparatively small jjropor- 
tion of men can attend them on the average, ^'i^iere corps 
are located in towns the advantage of brigade camps consists 
as much in creating soldierly habits in camp life under 
strict military discipline, as in the actual teaching of drill or 
manoeuvre in large bodies, for which they have more oppor- 
tunity than country corps. 

The great blot on the present system of training is 
the fact that it Js impos^.ble to e that all trained 
volunteers shall go through, even once a year, the move- 
ments and practices absolutely necessary to make them 
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handy and efficient soldiers. Tliere does not seem to be any 
possibility of seriously increasing the compulsory require- 
ments of tlie training of privates under the present constitu- 
tion of the force. How much then depends on the quality of 
the instruction conveyed when the men are present, how 
much on the vigilant efficiency of commanding officers, 
and how much, particularly M the instruction of recruits, on 
the maintenance of the highest, most recent, and up-to-date 
standard of efficiency in the staff sergeant-instructors, whose 
work should be closely scrutinized by inspecting officers 
on every opportunity. 

Hon-commissioned^fficers, before they obtain promotion, 
are obliged to pass an examination in their future duties. 
The strictness of this examination naturally depends upon 
the character of the adjutant who examines, as well as on the 
ordinary law of supply and demand. Yoluiiteer sergeants, 
however, are usually deserving of great |)raise. Their work 
is hard as compared with that of the rank and file, and it is 
carried out with energy and conscientiousness. They have not 
as a rule the authoritative habits of regular sergeants, simply 
because they are but rarely put in positions of authority. 
This however is an evil which would soon be cured under 
stress of circumstances. The importance attached to section 
commands in the 1893 drill book should produce a marked 
effect in this direction. 

Subaltern officers have to pass a technical examination, 
within two years from the receipt of their commissions, in 
the duties entailed by their commands, and field officers 
also have to pass more advanced examinations before or 
after promotion. These examinations may he carried ont 
in three ways, (1) by a board appointed for the purpose 
in any district, (2) by the candidate being attached to a 
regular battalion for instruction, (3) by his passing through 
a school of instruction. The latter is by far the most satis- 
factory, and entitles lihe officer to the letters p,s. after his 
name in the army list. Its advantage lies in the fact that 
for the period of his training he is subjected to, and has 
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placed before him^ so definite a system of discipline that lie 
can never forget it. Unfortunately it is only a small pro- 
portion of officers that can spare the necessary month. 
In these circumstances care should be taken that the 
examiniBg boards for the ordinary '^pass’— ji. adopt some 
continuity in their methods. Although a good officer may 
just scrape through or possibly fail at one examination, yet a 
comparatively inefficient officer may pass at another. 

4 Supphj of Officers and Men, 

Tlie recruiting for the rank and file is practically carried 
out, in most corps, by the men themselves. There is a 
nominal establishment of 261,989 of all ranks, which has 
been fixed for the time at that "figure, simply because it %vould 
be the total of the force if every unit were up to full strength 
The actual number of enrolled volunteers is 225,423, which 
shows that there is no present danger of any falling off in 
the rank and file. Unfortimately they are short of officers 
by about 1,6^ out of about 6,000. The actual numbers 
vary from time to time, but there does not seem to be any 
serio'us tendency to decrease. Many suggestions have been 
made to remedy this deficiency. The causes of it vary in 
different localities and in different circumstances. There 
are districts in ■which men of the right class do not exist in 
sufficient numbers to officer the local corps. There are 
districts, especially in towns, where they exist, but will 
not undertake the responsibility. There are corps in 
which the expenses are too great for the average would-be 
officer to afford. The first difficulty is very doubtful, of 
solution. The second can be met, partially at any rate, 
by the encouragement of public schools cadet corps. The 
third can only be met by battalion commanders exercising a 
rigid supervision over finance and unnecessary private ex- 
penditure. 

5. Discipline, 

The discipline of the volunteers is usually maintained by 
mora^force only. From the nature of the case the ipen 
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•wish 10 obey, and the officers wish to assist their eoinniands 
towards etficiency without any exercise of severity. There 
are, however, meaiis^of enforcing discipline. ‘W^ien a corps 
is serving -with the regular forces, it is under the Army Ae^* 
Cases in which that Act has been put into force for purposes 
of punishment are very rare ; since, in such conditions, only 
those volunteers are present who are keen to do their best. 
But, even when a corps is going through its ordinary routine, 
the commanding officer has very strong powers. He can fine 
privates in small sums for jninor offen ces, as laid down in the 
rules of the different corps, sucIT as coming on to parade with 
dirty rifles. He can or der any officer, iioin-comnnssioue^^ 
or priyiite under arrest while any parade lasts. He can call on 
any private to res^i, or if he refuses, at his (li.scretion dismiss 
him ; in whicli case the defoulter will probably be seriously 
injured in Ids civil career. He can appoint a court of 
empiry into any matters ■wliich he may think deserving of 
such a proceeding; and if the conduct of an officer is 
concerned, he may through the general commanding the 
district obtain a court of enquiry in that indi-vudual case. 

Thus it is clear that wlieii volunteers are actually 
engaged in military exercises there should be no difficulty in 
respect to discipline. But unfortunately when a command- 
ing officer finds that any individual private is not making 
himself efficient in the real and not merely the technical 
sense of the word, he has no power of compulsion except by 
dispensing with that man’s services. This he can only afford 
to do when there is a pressure of recruits, unless lie is pre- 
pared to consent to a reduction in the numbers of his bat- 
talion. 

The Volunteer Act, and in some degree the rules of corps 
based on the model rules in the volunteer regulations, 
provide the means for checking the arbitrary withdrawal of 
members from a corps. Thus a commanding officer is enabled 
to recover by civil process the value of clothin g i ssued to 
a ndrcontinue long -enou^jnjbhe corps to 

ihe"Mnl£^ gr^fc the whole -of the- 
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cost thereof ; also iio^volmiteer can resign without giving a 
fortniglifs notice. In ease of the force being called out to 
iiie"et actual or threatened invasion they w^ould he i2)so facto 
under the Army Act before the expiration of that fortnight, 
so that no resignations would be then possible. 



6 . Pernummi Staff and 

The t mining oi volunteer corps is carried out under the immediate 
instruction of the periiiaiient staff, consisting of the adjutant and a pro- 
portion of paid sergeant-instructors. The adjutant is appointed to the 
corps for a period of 5 years, usually from one of the regular battalions of the 
territorial regiment, and receives additional x^ay and allowances according to 
the royal warrant and the volunteer regulations. He ranks reginientally 
as senior cax)tam xinless he is a subaltern, in xvhich case he ranks with the 
cajjtalhs according to the date of his ax>pointment as adjutant. He instructs 
young officers in their duties, and, besides other work, in the case of country 
cox*x>s, frequently visits the outlying detachments. The sergeant-instructois 
under his immediate control carry out the training of the recruits in drill and 
inusketiy. ' 

The system of aj)x>ointing adjutants for five years dates from some twelve 
years back. At the outset of the formation of volunteer corps these important 
posts were filled by retired olEcers on an undefined tenure. The change tends, 
of course, to ensure that adjutants should be up to date in 
cax>acity. The remainder of the i)ermanent staffi (sergeant-instructors) are 
still employed “ at pfieasnre.’’ Any measures for securing their continued 
efficiency, such as }p^o‘^ision for re-qualifying courses, or more vigilant 
inspection, as obtains particularly in the parallel case of the yeomanry, merit 
attention and encouragement. On tbe efficiency of the staff the good training 
of the men in the ranks, particularly during the recruit stage, must very 
largely depend. The sergeant-instructors are usually ajipointed from the line 
battalions of the regiment, receive pay according to the royal warrants, 
and are for purposes of discipline under the Army Act. 

^■JnspeeWon:'^ All volunteers are annually inspected by a regular officer 
ap} 3 ointed for the purjiose. In the case of light horse by the inspector- 
general of cavalry; in the case of the art^ery by 

the militia and volunteer artill^y of district ; in the case of engineers 
by the commanding royal engineer of the district; in the case of the 
medical staff corps by the ]5rmcij)ai mescal staff officer of the district; 
and in the ease of infantry by the colonel commanding the regimental 
district. Ko volunteer may absent himsdf liom mspeclion without 
leave from his commanding officer, which is^ only gi anted on a medical 
ceVtifreate -or for ' some urgent cause. If he absents iitmseif withAeave- 
he has to xjerformtwo extra drills; if he absents himself without leave he is 
returned as non-efficient, and in most corps has-t^make good the amount of the 
annual government grant tbus lost. If is worth noting that only in lew 
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cases do the officers commauding volunteer jufantry brigades inspect the 
battalions under their commands, 

. . ■ ■ 

7 . Fbuiim, 

The financial arrangements of different corps differ so 
widely that it is not easy to speak generally on the subject. 
The i ncom e is derived from government allowances usually 
supplemented by su bscriptio ns from the officers, sometimes 
from the men, and freq[uently from friends, who for this 
pui-pose are enrolled as honorary members, and thus obtain 
certain privileges. These allowances are set out in detail on 
pp, 131 and 132 of the volunteer regulations. Putting 
aside travelling allowances, the averse p riv ate, who makes 
himself efficient, earns for his corps the annual sum of 
£1 18s. An officer who has passed in tactics and signalling, 
and who Iiolds a certificate of proficiency, can earn a yearly 
sum of £7 5s., which, as he pays for his uniform, &c., is a 
clear gain to the corps. Out of the income so derived the 
following military expenses are expected to be met : — - 

(1) Kent and maintenance of headquarters, armouries,^ 
ranges, &c. 

(2) Uniform, accoutrements, and equipment of non-com- 

I missioned officers and privates. 

, I . (3) .Paid band, , 

I (4) All travelling expenses not provided for under 
I special allowances’ 

(5) Postage and stationery in addition to that allowed. 
These items must evidently vary in different corps. 
Some, for instance, have merely nominal rents to pay for 
headquarters, to others the cost amounts to some hundreds a 
year. It is calculated, however, that by the exercise of a 
most rigid economy, and by skilful management of finance, 
the govermnent grants will just cover the absolutely necessary 
requirements of average corps. But as a matter of fact 

^ By the decision, February 1893, in Fearson, 23id Middlesex A.Y. v. the 
Holborn Union it "was beld that volunteer storehouses occupied exclu- 
sively for volunteer purpe^es ^re exempt from all local rates. 
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every corps does look outside for financial assistance of some 
kind, and many depend upon it very largely. 

The large drill halls wMcli belongs to wliole corps in 
London and the large towns, and the smaller ones to be found 
in so many smaller towns and villages in the country for the 
use of the scattered companies, have been all paid for by 
private subscription. There are cases in which over £20,000 
has been raised by a single corps for this purpose. The whole 
amount of capital spent on the formation of drill halls and 
ranges np to 1887 was no less than £538,537. 

The present amounts of the capitation grants were fixed 
after consideration of the report of Lord Harris' Committee 
in 1887, although not exactly in accordance with the recom- 
mendations con taiued in it. 

Financial arrangements are amongst the great difficulties 
with which commanding officers have to deal, the more so 
that they are personally responsible for sums expended not in 
exact accordance with regulation, and for debts incurred. 

8. Ditties in aid of the Civil Fower, 

The volunteers as such are not liable to be called upon by 
the civil power to act as a military body in the preservation 
peace. Like other citizens, however, they are bound when 
called upon to act as special constables in tbeir individual 
capacities. Since special constables elect their own officers, 
it is inevitable that they W’ould be formed into units com- 
manded by those they are accustomed to obey, a fact which 
adds enormously to their value. Usually they would be 
armed with the constable's staff only. In cases of '"serious 
and dangerous riots and disturbances,” however, and in cases 
where their storehouses and armouries are attacked, they may 
be called upon by the civil authority to arm themselves 
with and use other weapons suitable to the occasion,”. 
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, -.CHAPTER X.XIY. ■' 

The Wak Office. 

The War Oftice is the mediuiu through which the Secretary 
of State exercises his functions as administrator of tlie 
military system of the British Empire. It may he called the 
focus of the military administration. The Secretary of State 
has responsibilities in various directions. He is responsible to 
the Cx’owii that the military forces and land defences of tlie 
kingdom are efficient. He is responsible to the Treasury 
that money is not spent except in accordance with xDrinciples 
which have been approved by that department ; and lastly, 
he is responsible to Parliament, first, that he obtain a proper 
force, second, that the estimates of that force are made with 
due regard to economy, and thirdly, that the expenditure 
accords with the votes. Although be is not responsible for 
the formation of the local forces of the several colonies, he is 
often required to provide commanders for them ; and in time 
of war they would probably drop into places in the general 
scheme of warfare under the War Office. 

1. nistorical slrfch of the fjroivth of the War Office. 

Viewed historically, the War Office is the confluence of 
many streams of authority which have grown up from small, 
beginnings as the military power of the nation has developed. 
To trace the history of all the streams would require a volume, 
and there would be little advantage in the result. A very 
slight sketch must here suffice. Omitting minor services, 
the three great departments of command, pay, and supplies 
may be dealt with. These must have been represented in some 
\vay even in the earliest armies ; and in the great expeditions 
of Edw^ard III. and Henry V., when feudal dispersion was 
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in course of gradual replacement by concentration ■' under the 
royal authority, the, germs from which 'later offices' liaTO' 
sprung make a feeble appearance. There were, however, no 
staiicling armies then maintained, and the administratioii 
organized for a campaign died out with the disbandment of 
■the 'troops 'a'fter its completion. ' .' 

Apparently the oldest of the military offices was that of 
the Ordnance. Arms w^ere necessary for the king’s troops: 
and the earliest troops to be maintained by the king would 
naturally have been tiie artillery, which included the 
gunners, the archers, and the cross-bowmen., - The chief 
gunner, under wdiatever title he commanded, was the first 
such officer having some sort of a permanent department 
under him. Eicliard III. had a Master of the Ordnance — 
one Eauf Bigod — and a little later Henry Till, constituted 
a Board of Ordnance with a Xieutenant, a Surveyor, a Store- 
keeper, and a Clerk to help the Master. James I., in 1604, 
gave the Master the title of Master-General With an 
organization little altered, but much ex|3anded, the Board of 
Ordnance continued to supply warlike stores, and to command 
the artillery and engineers, down to the commencement of 
the Avar with Eussia in 1854. It was finally dissoh^ed in 
1855d 

Pay, though irregular enough in early times, was as 
important as equipment; and the duties of Secretary-at- 
War dcAmloped Avith the giwtli of standing armies. A 
branch of the office of the then only Secretary of State did 
the Avork in the time of the Tudors. A separate War Office 
was constituted about 1620, under a Committee of the Privy 
Council, the clerk to the Committee being called the Secretary- 
at-War. From that time his office greAV in importance ; and 
the poAver of the purse gave him a predominant AAmight in 
military matters; although he had no direct jurisdiction. oA^er 
either the Conniiander-iii-Oliief or Board of Ordnance. This 
office of Secretary-at-War Avas conferred, in February 1855, 
on Lord Panmure, when he took' the seals as Secretary of 

^ For early history of the Ordnance, see also chap. xiii. 



state for War. It never after had a separate existence ; and 
was abolished in 1863 by Act of Parliament. 

The office of Gommander-in-Chief— sometimes designated 
0aptain«C4eneraI, Generalissimo, or Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief — had many breaks of continuity from the time of General 
Monk — the Duke of Albemarle of the Eestoration — to 1793, 
since which year it has been continuously held. It has always 
been, in a general way, under the control of the Secretary of 
State, who was responsible for the exercise of the royal 
prerogative ; but it was only under an Order in Council of 
18/0 that the Commander-in- Chiefs position was clearly 
deffiied. 

Avoiding any detailed history, it will now siiflBce to glance at the military 
administration of the country at a few successive dates. In 1757 the follow- 
ing authorities existed : — 

(1) Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 

( 2 ) Paymaster-G-eneral of the Forces, with a deputy in Parliament. 

(3) Secretary-at-War, in Parliament. 

(4) Ordnance Office, under the Master-G-eneral (a peer), with a Lieu- 

tenant-General, a Surveyor-General, a Clerk of the Ordnance, a 
Storekeeper, a Clerk of the Deliveries, a Treasurer j all six in the 
House of Commons. 

(5) Commander-in-Chief. 

The military administration was thus represented by eight seats in the 
House of Commons. 

In 1793, the great war with Prance had broken out, and the necessity for 
some centralization in war matters was evidently felt ; for in that year the 
then Home Secretary, Mr. Dundas, was relieved of his home and colonial 
duties, and was created Secretary of State for War. He does not appear to 
have had any control over details, which were still carried out by numerous 
departments, but the appointment was a distinct advance as regards concen- 
tration of responsibility. 

In 1797 the military administration comprised — 

(1) Secretary of State, in Parliament* 

(2) Commander-in-Chief, 

(3) Secretary-at-War, in Parliament. 

(4) Two Paymaster-Generals, both in Parliament. 

(6) Board of Ordnance. 

All were essentially separate offices. 

There was rather an increase than a decrease in the complexity of organi- 
zation during the long war which ended in 1816. In that year the followin g 
offices existed : — 

(1) Secretary of State for Colonies and War. 

(2) Cbmmander-in-Chiefs Office, 
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■ (3), Seeretarj-at-W,ar, in Parliament. ■ 

(4) Superintencleiita of Militarj Accounts.' . 

■■ (5) , Board'of G-eiierai:Offieers. ■ 

■' (6) Commissai^-in-Chief, ■ 

'(7) Judge Adrocate Greneralj in Parliament. .. 

(8) .'Army 'Medical Board. 

'(9)'.' Commissioners of Barracks. .. 

■(10) Commissarj-Q-eneral ■ of Musters. ■ ■ 

(11) Two Paymasfcer-<3-enerals, one in Parliament. 

■ (12) Boardof Ordnance,eomprising-—-.- 

(«r-)' Ma'Sfcer-G-eiieraL 
(^■)^■■Lieutenanfc-G•ene^aL' 

(e) Surveyor- General, in Parliament. 

(<^) Clerk of the Ordnance, in Parliament. 

(e) Principal Storekeeper, in Parliament. 

(/) Clerk of Deliveries, in Parliament. 

■'*V ■■ (^) '■ Treasurer. 

(13) Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 

..The '.army had therefore at least seven' official . votes; in the. House of 
Commons..', ' ■ ■ 

, .With the long peace which, with little interruption, lasted .from Waterloo 
up to the war with Bussia i,n 1854, economy,.or more correctly parsimony, was 
the order of the day in military matters. The offices which had existed at the 
close of the war went on with few exceptions. Some amalgamations took 
placcj and one or two died out as no longer required. In 1837 the country 
began to feel that the wwr administration was out of date, and a Boyal Com- 
mission, under Tiscount Howiek (the present venerable Earl G-rey), was ap- 
pointed to report on the civil administration of the army. The Commission 
found the administration divided between — 

(1) Commander- in- Chief. 

(2) Secretary-at- War, in Parliament. 

(3) Paymaster-General, in Parliament. 

(4) Judge Advocate General, in Parliament. 

,.,,'(S) Army Medical Board. ■ 

(6) Board of General Officers. 

■ (7) 'Board of Ordn'anee, comprising — '■ 

(<«) Master-General, in Parliament. 

,(5) ''Burveyor-General. 

(c) Clerk of the Ordnance, in Parliament. 

(d) Principal Storekeeper, in Parliament. 

(8) Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 

(9) Board of Audit. 

The Secretary of State for War still existed ; hut lie had no functions 
during peace. In 1801 the business of the Colonies had been transferred 
from the Home Secretary to the War Secretary ; and when the war ceased, 
his duties necessarily were limited to colonial matters. 

The Treasury worked the commissariat department ; and, through it, 
supplied troops abroad with provisions and forage. Until 1834 they had 
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done the same for the troops at home. In that year the latter duty was made 
over to the Board of Ordnance. 

•The Eoyal Commission found that all these departments corresponded 
among themselres and each threw responsibility on the other till it could 
scarcely be located anywhere : and the confusion and delay were bound- 
less. 

The Commission quoted two instances of how work was done. First, as 
to the grant of commissions to officers 

(1) The Commandar-m-Chief took the Kojal pleasure as to appointments 
to be made, and sent a memorandum of approval to the Seerefcarj-at-War. 

(2) The Secretaiy-at-War made out two lists, one for regiments in India 
and Ceylon, and one for Colonial corps [this went to the Colonial Offieel, and 
one for regiments at home or in other colonies than Ceylon [this went to the 
Home Office]. 

(3) The commissions were made out in the Home or Colonial Office, as 
the ease might be ; submitted by it to the Sovereign for signature ; aftor- 
vrards countersigned in the same office ; and sent to the officer concerned. 

Another amusing instance of circumlocution was when a regiment required 
arms. In this ease the Commander-in-Chief having been duly moved by 
the officer commandmg tlie regiment, notified the want to the Seeretary-at- 
War who requested the Home Secretary to take the Boyal pleasure that the 
anns should be issued and to notify such pleasure to the Master- General and 
Board of Ordnance. It is only fair, in this ease, to add that liuman nature 
recoiled from this tei^rific round of notification ; and it is recorded that 
while the documentary business was duly transacted, the commanding officer 
usually applied to the ordnance storekeepers, and got his arms far in advance 
of the authority. 

The Eoyal Commission took a comprehensive view of the position and 
advised a concentration of authority and duties, not very unlike that which 
has since taken place. All military expenditure was to be included in one 
estimate. The War Secretary was to be in the cabinet, and to take the Eoyal 
pleasure on military questions. The War Office, ordnance office, and com- 
missariat office were to be amalgamated, &c. 

IS'othing was done on these statesmanlike recommendations. The country 
slumbered on for seventeen years more ; until the rude experience of the 
Crimean campaign, with its victories and its misfortunes, awoke public feeling 
to the necessity for administrative reorganization. 

It is true that in August 1854, soon after the Eussian war had broken 
out, it was recognized that there ought to be a War Secretary of State, and 
that the same man could not w'ork War and Colonies. Accoi*dingly the w'ork 
was separated, a fourth Secretary of State (the Duke of NeTvcastle) being 
appointed for the duties of War. He formed a small office called the War 
Department, and assumed some cojitrol over tlie other departments. There 
was, however, no amalgamation of offices, and no interference on the part of 
the Secretary of State in the management of his subordinate offices. Cor- 
respondence between the offices continued as before, with the addition that 
they had the Secretary of State also to correspond with. 

There was little or no visible improvement in the admiij^stration of the 
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forces, and the climax came in Febraarj 1855 ; when, after fierce debate, the 
House of Commons appointed a select committee of enquiry into the army 
administration. The government resigned; and Lord Palmerston took the 
lielm. Lord PanmurCj wbo (as Mr. Pox-Maule) bad formerly been Secretary- 
at-War, was appointed Secretary of State for War. He was a strong minister, 
and he saw at once that the control oxer the other offices must be real and 
not nominal, and that it was necessary for him to be the actual head of each. 
He, himself, took the appointment of Secretary-at-War, so that he had iimne- 
diate control of the War Ofilee, which he administered by the Deputy 
Secretary-at-War. He forthwith took over from the Treasury the commis- 
sariat business, and from the Home Office the duties connected with the 
militia and yeomanry. The Board of Ordnance was too powerful a body to 
be as subservient as the new minister desired. He therefore abolished it by 
the revocation of its letters patent on the 25tli May 1855. The military 
functions of the Master-Oeneral as commandant of the artillery and engineers 
w^ere transferred to the Conimander-in-Cbief ; and the Secretary of State 
directly administered the civil d uties of the ordnance office through the 
clerk of the ordnanee, "who was retained. 

While the Russian war lasted, the war department was worked as three 
great offices under the personal union of one head— the Secretiry of State j 
but as soon as the return of peace allowed of reorganization, steps w'ere taken 
to unify the office into one great whole. The title War Department was 
early in 1857 changed to War Office. The deputy Seeretary-at- W ar and the 
clerk of the ordnance disappeared, their functions being merged in those of 
the Under-Secretary of State. The clerical staffs were thrown into one long 
seniority list. 

With such a complicated organization it was improbable that more than 
a gradual improvement could be attained. Lord Famnure had enougli to do 
in simply abolishing the independent heads of offices, leaving the departments 
of those offices to form departments of the W ar Office. Tims lie and his under- 
secretaries had to work a xast congeries of sej>arate departments of business, 
each quite distinct in operation, thoiigb largely interdependent. There 
Tvas no intervening authority between the heads of departments and the 
Under-Secretary of State. Consequently every question which a director of 
a department felt unable to decide came on to the Secretary of State for 
decision or at least to an under-secretary. No one man could have either 
strength or technical knowledge sufficient to cai‘ny on this varied w*ork; 
although, for several years the attempt to do so was made. The want was 
gron^pmg of departments, so that there might be intermediate authority 
between the Secretary of State and the head of a department. 

It needed the energy of aiiother strong Secretary of State, Mr. Cardwell, 
to accomplish this. He finst determined that the military offices of the Ooni- 
ina.nder-in- Chief should form an integral part of the War Office, the military 
functions of which had, since Lord Panmure’s time, been increased by the 
growth, from 1859, of the volunteer force. 

Having thus got the whole army administration into one crucible, Mr. 
Cardwell passed the War Office Act in 1870, under which and by Orders in 
Council of the same year the work of the office was divided into three great 
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tlepartaienl^^s iiiidei* as many principal officers. These were (1) the Com* 
mander-in-Chief responsible for the discipline mdpermmiei of the army ; (2) 
the SurTeyor-G-eneral of the Ordnance, responsible for the production and 
supply of all arms, stores, and equipment, and for the maintenance of all 
fortifications, barrachs, and other buildings; (3) the i'inancia! Secretary, 
responsible for the due appropriation of all moneys voted by Parliament. 

This organization continned, substantially, till 1888, when, 
after several inquiries by Koyal Commissions and Com- 
mittees which pointed to too great a diffusion of responsi- 
bility, another Secretary of State, Mr. Stanhope, brought 
out a new Order in Council, making the Commander- 
in-Chief responsible for everything connected with the 
efficiency of the soldier, that is, Ms discipline, training, 
housing, clothing, food, and armament ; while the Financial 
Secretary is made responsible for production in its widest 
sense. He has to make or buy all stores, clothing, and arms 
which maybe required, and to hand them over to the military 
authorities ready for issue to the troops. Further he must 
have money for all requirements for the pay and maintenance 
of all services. 

This, in general terms, is the present military organization. 

2. General Orgafiization. 

To carry out his multifarious duties the Secretary of State 
has the general assistance of the Under Secretaries and 
Assistant Under Secretary of State, with a small Central 
Office to aid him in his constitutional relations towards 
l^arliament and towards other State organizations. 

The details of this Central Office will be given later ; 
but irrespective of this small portion, the bulk of the office 
is divided into two great departments, the Military Depart- 
ment under the Commander-m-Cliief, and the Civil Depart- 
ment under the Financial Secretary. These two high officers— 
of whom the first is appointed by the Crown on the nomina- 
tion of the Cabinet, and the second is appointed by the 
Secretary of State himself, each being directly responsible 
to him — are mutually dependent and at the same time a 
check upon each other. 
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The Gommander-'in-Chief is respoBsible for the personuel ' 
of the army, militia, yeomanry, and volunteers; that each 
force is duly raised, trained, armed, clothed, fed, and lodged ; 
that it is maintained in health and in the right places; and 
that there is organization for its command at all times and 
ready for . its', expansion in :, any emergency. He „has the , ' 
further, duty of .testing the^ '''quality (or proving)' 'the, warlike ■, 
stores supplied by the Financial Secretary. 

The Financial Secretary has to provide the arnivS, stores, 
and equipment of 11 kinds which the Commaiiderdn-Chief 
'■mayrequire, either '.in '.kind dr in money. He has also to 
provide for the payment of the troops wherever situated ; 
and for every expense connected with them. Further, it is 
his duty to cheek all accounts and to render to Parliament 
detailed statements of the issues of money made against tlie 
sums voted under the various heads for the military service. 
The Financial Secretary is, moreover, responsible that all 
expenditure is in accordance with the principles sauctioiied 
by the Treasury and laid down in Eoyal Warrants, and also 
that no expenditure is incuiTed which can j>roperly be 
avoided. 

It will thus be seen that the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Financial Secretary are dependent on each other in that the 
former cannot equip liis forces without the aid of the latter ; 
while the Financial Secretary depends on the help of the Coin- 
inander-in-Chief to enforce economy throughout the armed 
force. On the other hand, these functionaries exercise a 
mutual check The Comnianderdn-Ghief, whose object is to 
secure the maximum of efficiency, would naturally be held 
to strict regulations by the Financial Secretary : while any 
attempt on the part of the latter to carry saving of expencli- 
ture to an undue extent would be resisted by the Comriiander- 
in-Ghief as prejudicial to efficiency. 

In practice, the action of these two forces is automatic. 
The Gommander-imChie! knows that he has but a limited 
sum at Ms disposal. He therefore so arranges its expendi- 
ture that the best effect in every direction shall be obtained 
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The Financial Secretary is aware of the limit to which, his 
economies can he carried without a cry being raised that 
efficiency is j eopardized. 

3. Th& War Office System not one of GentralimtioiL 

Speaking generally, the functions of the War Office are ad- 
ministrative and not executive. The high officers under the 
Secretary of State are responsible that their several depart- 
ments, serving with the army, are efficien t and^^ell-siipplied 
in every way ; and they review the work of the d^rtment 
wherever situated a fter it is pe rfgrn ^ ; but the gene ral coni- 
inanding in a military district is in all depgtments^the 
executive chief of that district. He can move his troops, 
feed his troops, and do very much as he thinks right with 
them, provided he does not infringe the general regiihitions 
for his guidance, and subject to bis proceedings being called 
in question afterwards on a review at the War Office. 

'"' The fiinetioii of the War Office is to provide the districts 
with commanders, those commanders with staff, troops, and 
administrative departments. It must further forward to the 
recognized depots in each district money, arms, clothing, and 
stores to meet the necessities of the troops stationed there. 
It may require a commander to perform a specified duty or to 
combine for service with another commander ; but it will not 
interfere in the details of district management, provided the 
commander gives periodical evidence that liis command is 
efficient and in a satisfactory state. The War Office 
necessarily exercises a general supervision to prevent 
serious divergence of action taking place in different 
districts; and on all questions as to the patterns of arms, 
and equipments it secures uniformity by a direct control . 

To understand this is the more essential, as many persons, 
suppose that the War Office system is one of extreme, 
centralization, in which every . local detail is worked from 
headquarters. There is no, greater mistake ; for, apart from 
the fact that, such a system woqld certainly break down under 
the first .strain of -actual war, every effort has been 'made for; 
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many years to decentralize by constituting each military 
district as a separate centre of action, and the intention is 
that each should have within itself its own staff, its comple- 
ment of stores, and, except as regards very perislialde supplies, 
all the apparatus required for the instant mobilization of the 
reserves and auxiliary forces which are to assemble within 
its territory. Abroad, the officer commanding has even fuller 
powers than an officer commanding a district at home. 

With this preliminary statement borne fully in mind, a 
description of the organization of the War Office, bearing on 
every point of military administration, will not, it is hoped, 
lead to any misunderstanding as to the incidence of 
immediate authority over the troops. They are fully com- 
manded by their own generals, who, in their turn, for pur- 
poses of order and uniformity, are under the supervision of 
the War Office 

4. Intenial Organization, 

It has been already shown that the main body of the 
War Office consists of the two Departments of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Financial Secretary. Each of these great 
departments is divided into branches known as '' Djyisions/’ 
A Division represents one broad but distinct province of the 
Avork of the department ; and is ruled by a director or chief, 
with an analogous title, who is immediately responsible to 
the head of the department. 

The division '' again consists of a greater or less number 
of ‘'subdivisions,'’ each with a distinct line of work. In 
the military department a staff officer, in the civil department 
a clerk (generally a principal), presides over each sub- 
division. 

The Military Department, as stated, is under the Coni- 
mander-in-OMef, who has, as assistant, the Adjutaiit-CTeneral. 
The latter, besides being chief 'of a division, exercises 
general control over all the other divisions of the military 
department; and is responsible to the Commander-in- Chief, 
for their efficiency. 
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Tlie divisions of that department are : — 

L Adjutant-Generars Division. 

IL Qnartermaster-Generars Division. 

IIL Military Secretary’s Division. 

IV. Works Division, 

V, Ai'maments Division. 

VI. Military Intelligence Division. 

VII. Medical Division. 

VIIL Military Education Division. 

IX Chaplain Generars Division. 

X. Veterinary Division. 

I, Ad jUTANT-G-ENiEix’s BivisiOK. — As regards his own special division 
the Adjutant- General is responsible for the organimtion of regiments, brigades, 
divisions, and corps, for discipline, for mobilization arrangements, and fc.T 
the command of all troops, the duties of the staff, recruiting, and for the 
auxiliary forces. He is assisted generally by the deputy adjutant-general to 
the forces. 

There are eight subdivisions, each under a staff officer. Of these — 

(1) The Organizatiohi StihcUvision (A. G. 1), under a deputy-assistant 

adj iitant-general, besides regimental organizatioii deals also with 
drafts for abroad. 

(2) The ReoridUng Subdivision (A. G. 2) is under the inspector* general of 

recruiting (see Chapter XIX), and deals with the recruiting service 
and discharges. 

(3) The Militia, Yeomanrg^ and Volunteers SiMivision (A. G. 3), under 

a deputy adjutant-general, has to do with all constitutional and 
general questions affecting the militia, yeomanry, and volunteers, 
and with the appointment of officers to them. 

(4) The TiseipUm Subdivision (A. G. 4), under an assistant adjutant- 

general, deals also with technical edueation, 

(5) The ArtiUerg Suhdimsion (A. G. 5), and 

(6) The Engineers Suhdiirm^ (A. G, 6), each under a deputy adjutant- 

general, deal with all military questions affecting their respective 
eoi'ps, and with tlie armament and equipment in their possession. 

(7) The MoMlization Subdimsion (A. G. 7) is the adjiitant-generars 

record office for details of mobilization, and for supervising the 
executive part of the defence schemes of the empire. 

(8) The Cavdlrg Suhdimsion (I.G.G.), under the inspector- general of 

cavalry, supervises the inspection of cavalry at home, and of ail 
mounted troops including yeomanry, excepting the artillery. 

Each subdivision exercises for the auxiliary forces the same functions 
as on behalf of the regulars, reporting when necessary to the deputy 
adjutant-general for militia, yeomanry, and volunteers. 

II. The QtrABTEEHASTEB-GBKEEAD's BivisioK.-^The Qiiartwnaster* 
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G-enera! is responsible tliat tlie armj is supplied witli food, n'ater, forage, 
quarters, transport, and remounts. He moTes troops from one command to 
anotlier, and lias the distribution of stores and equipment. The executive 
functions of the quartermaster-general in the several commands are carried 
out by tbe army service corps, under the direction of certain assistant and 
deputy-assistant adjutant-generals, hnomi in the commands as“B,” who ■ 
take their orders from the generals commanding the districts. 

The qnartermaster-generars division has five subdivisions. 

(1) The R miracles SuhdwUmi (Q.M.G. 1) under an assistant quarter- 
master-general regulates also lodging and encampment, and allow- 
ances in this connection, hire of land and buildings. 

(S) 'The Tremsporf Snhdimsion (Q.M.0. 2) under a deputy-assistant 
quartermaster- general regulates the roster for sendee of corps at 
home and abroad, and the movements by land and sea (except tbe 
distinctly naval anungeinents which are under the Admiralty) of 
troops and stores. (See Chap. XXI.) 

(3) The Supplies JOhision (Q.M.G*. 3) under a deputy -assistant quarter- 

master-general has to do with the supply to troops and to every- 
body concerned of food, forage, fuel, light, and water. (See Chap. 
XXL) , ■ , , 

(4) r//e /S'zeSderuw (Q.M.G. 4) under the inspector-general of 

remounts superintends horse supply. (See Chap. X.) 

(5) The Army Service Corps Suhdimsion (Q.M.G. 5) under an assistant 

qnartermast er- general, attends to the of the army service 

corps, regulates the patterns of transport vehicles and equipment, 
and, generally, deals with questions as to organization necessary for 
supply and transport. (See Chap. XIT.) 

III. The Militabx Secretaby is responsible for the appointment, pro- 
motion, and retirement of all officers; for the selection of ofileers for the staff, 
for the grant of honours and rewards, and for the admission of cadets to the 
military colleges which prepare for the army. 

As regards the auxiliary forces, the deputy adjutant-general thereof re- 
ports to him, relative to promotions, as do also the deputy adjutant-generals 
for artillery and engineers. With reference to his immediate work he has 
the assistance of two assistant military secretaries, one for Imperial, and one 
for Indian affairs, and two subdivisions. 

(1) The Siaff and Honours Subdivision (M. S. 1) under a principal, deals 

with appointments to the staff and to connnands of districts and 
corps and with honours and rewards. It keeps the indiviclual 
records of all officers based on the periodical confidential reports, 
and also edits the ofiicial army lists. 

(2) Appomimenis and Fromotions Suhdimsion (H. S. 2) deals with the 

duties showm by its name, and also with questions of admission of 
the candidates who pass for the Koyal Militaiy Academy and Eoyal 
Atilitary College, 

IT. The Works Division, xmdei* the Inspector-General of Fortifications 
and Eoyal Engineers, has charge of all building work for fortifications, 

■2d ' 
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liospitals, and civil buildings, and of tlis maintenaiiec lliercuf. Tiie 
inspector-general is the custodian of all war department lands, and is re- 
sponsible for railways, telegraj^bs, submarine mines, and generally for all the 
warlike apparatus for the defence of the Empire excepting arms, aminuni- 
tion, and men. In his indmduai capacity he is also inspector-general of 
engineers, and is entitled to advise on all questions connected with the movc- 
anents and efficiency of that corps. His agents are the Eoyal Engineers and 
the Eo} al Engineer civil staff. 

The work is divided between three subdivisions, each under a deputy 
inspector-general of fortifications. 

(1) The Forllflcatlons Stthdivmon (I.Cf.F. 1) which has charge of all 

work on the defences, artillery ranges, ordnance factory buildings, 
torj^edo ranges, ballooning, <&c. 

(2) The JBarrach Buildings Subdivision (I.Gf-.P. 2) whicli is responsible 

for the proper sanitary construction of barracks, hospitals, and civil 
buildings generally, and for rifle ranges. It also regulates the affairs 
of the Eoyal Engineer (civil) staff. 

(3) The Special Barracls Subdivision (I.Gr.E. 3) wdiicli is a temporary 

organization and takes charge of ail building work under the Iinperial 
Defence Loan of 1890. 

There are two auxiliary establishments, of surveyors and draughtsmen 
respectively, who helji either of the above subdivisions in technical details of 
their work. 


V. The AmrAztrENTS Divisiox, under the Director of Artillery, is charged 
with the issue to the army of all arms, cquix)mchts, and stores j with the in- 
spection of the same on receipt from contractors or from the ordnance 
factories, in order to test their quality ; with the determination of patterns for 
arms, stores, and equipments; and the consideration of inventions pertaining 
to them, in connection with which services it controls the Ordnance Coni- 
I mittee. Outside the War OflSce the exeeutive functions of the Director of 
\ Artillery are carried out, as usual under the generals of districts, by the ord- 
I nance store department, and the inspectors of warlike stores. His deputy is 
‘ the assistant director of artillery, and there are six subdivisions, viz. — 

(1) Armaments Subdivision (D.A. 1) under the assistant dbeetor of 
artillery, deals with all arms not actually issued to troops. 

(2) The Stores Subdivision (D.A. 2) regulates suiiplj of stores and equip- 
ments. 

(3) The Baiferns Subdivision (D.A. 3) under a special officer, deals with 
inventions (and rew'ards for them), patterns, experiments, and 
changes in 

(4) The Ordnance Store Department Subdivision (D.A.''4) under an 
assistant commissary-general regulates the personnel of the ordnance 
store department. 

(b) The Inspection Subdivision (D.A, 5) under the assistant to the 
director of artillery, besides the general supeiwision of the inspectors 
of stores wherever employed and all questions connected with 
inspection, is charged with making arrangements for the repair of 
small arms. 
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{&): The Eqtirpmenis Stthdhnsion {ViA. under an assistant adjutant- 
general, is responsible for all equipments (except artillery arma- 
ments) ill tlie bands of troops, for stores on mobilization, and for 
general questions concerning the dress of officers and the clothing of 
soldiers. ■ 

TI. The Militaey Intelligexcb Ditisiox, under the Director of 
Military Intelligence, has to prepare and maintain all necessary inforniatiou 
for the military defence of the empire (excluding the United Ivingdom), aiid 
to consider the strategical value of all schemes of Imperial defence; also to 
collect and compile information as to the strength, resources, and topography 
of foreign countries. It receives the reports of the military attacMs. 

The work is divided among six subdivisions [D.M.I. (A) to D.M.I. (F) j, 
each under a deputy-assistant adjutant-general, of which the last (F) has 
charge of the library of the war department and of the iireparation and issue 
of maps and plans, while the otlier five subdivisions take between them the 
various countries of the world. 

VII. The Medical Division, under the Director- G-eneral of the 

Medical Department, has charge of the administration of the medical 
establishments of the army and auxiliary forces. The dmeetoi*- general 
lias a professional assistant and his w'ork falls among four subdivisions to 
wliich work is allotted as follows : — ^ 

(1) A.M.I). l^})ersomiel of medical officers, nurses, &c. 

(2) A.M.D., 2 — medical statistics and questions of sanitation. 

(3) A.M.I). 3 — supply of medicines, invaliding, recruiting, vaccination, 

and preparations for mobilization. 

(4) A.M.2). 4— organization of the medical staff corps. 

VIII. The Militaey EdfcatioyDiyisiox. — F or the subject of Military 
Education, see Chap. XXV. 

The Director- G-eneral of Military Education controls the personnel of 
the army schoolmasters and inspectors of schools. 

(1) The Officers'' Education StiMivision (M.E, 1), under the assistant 

director of military education. 

(2) The Soldiers" Education Subdivision (M.E. 2), under the director 

of army schools, has the management of the education and 
examination of warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, and their children, 

IX. The CHAEiAiH-GEyEEAL governs the proceedings and supervises 
the personnel of the chaplains who belong to the Cluircdi of England, 
Beligious differences render impracticable the formation of a Divixe 
Service Division, which consistency would require. The Boman Catholic 
and Presbyterian cbaplains, and officiating clergy of other denominations, 
are dealt with directly by the |)ei*manent Under- Secretary of State, in 
connection with the governing bodies of the respective denominations. 
Any clerical help the cha|>lam-general may require is afforded by subdivision 
C. 2, of the central department. 
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X. The Yeterihabt Bitisioh (A.T.I).), under the Direetor-Greneml of 
the Yeterinary Bepartment is responsible for the administration of the 
reterinary serriee aud its officers^ and, through them, for the health of the 
hoi'ses. 

Tlie Ci\TL Depabtment administered by the Financial 
Secretary comprises four dimions : — 
f I. The Finance Division. 

, IL The Contracts Division, 
i III, The Clothing Department 
i IV. The Ordnance Factories. 

The Financial Secretary has no deputy witli authority 
over all his divisions ; but, in his absence, the Accountant- 
General signs for him. 

I. The Tinahce Bitisiox is under the Aeeountaiit-G-eiieral, who has 
the assistance of a deputy aeeountant-general and three assistant accountant- 
generals. The division is by far the largest iu the Y"ar OtUee. The 
accountant-general has the duty of advising the hnancial secretary on all 
linancial questions : he compiles the estimates for Parliament ; issues money, 
by drafts on the paymaster-general, for all army services whatsoever ; 
audits the expenditure of cash and stores j and prepares the accounts for 
Parliament. At present he also administers the army pay department ; 
although, properly, this is an executive function which should fall to the 
military department, as it probably will when certain arrangements can be 
perfected. The division comprises 14 subdivisions each, -with one excep- 
tion, under a principal. They divide the accounts and their audit between 
them : — 

(1) Officers' Tai/ Subdivision (F. 1) treats of all questions which arise 

as to the pay of oSicers; the establishment of the War Office 
itself j and the clerical establishments of the manufacturing 
departments and of Chelsea and Kilmainham hospitals. 

(2) Menu's Fay Subdivision (F. 2) has functions corresponding, as 

regards all below officers, to those of F. 1. 

(3) Examining Subdivision (F. 3), a very large subdivision, examines 

all agents’ and paymasters’ accounts to see first that the charges 
are correctly computed and, secondly, that they are in accord with 
regulation. 

(4) Auxiliarg Forces Subdivision (F, 4) is responsible for the charges 

incurred for army reserve, militia, yeomanry, and volunteers. 

(5) Suppig Ber vices Subdivmon (F. 5) manages financial questions 

pertaining to alP perishable supplies and to the purchase of horses ; 
and examines and pays, contractors’ claims and other accounts con- 
, nccted with them. 

(6) Effects j 4*0., Subdivision (F. 6) governs the distribution of the 

effects of deceased officers and soldiers, military savings banks, 
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reinifctauces and allotments for soldiers families* gratuities lor 
service ; stoppages for maintenance of soldiers wiTes, &c. 

(^} Won-effectim Charges SuMlmsion (F. manages questions con- 
cerning the retired paj and the half pay of officers, the superannua- 
tion of civilians, and the pensions of soldiers; as well as the 
pensions and compassionate allowances granted to the families of 
deceased officers. 

(8) Issues and Bookkeeping Suhdwision (F. 8) concentrates into a 

general account for Parliament all the charges passed in other 
subdivisions, bringing every charge to its proper head. It also 
makes orders for issues— in bulk — of money to paymasters and 
to contractors. Eeturus of expenditure, and answers to queries 
raised by the audit office are compiled in this subdivision. 

(9) JEstimates SuMivision (F. 9) has the calculation and compilation of 

the estimates for Parliament ; watches expenditure under the dif- 
ferent votes, and the administration of the army pay department. 

(10) Transport Charges Suhdwismi (F. 10) deals with charges under 
this title, and also with field allowances. 

(11) Works and Barrack Charges Subdivision (F. 11) deals with all finan- 
cial details as to fortifications, barracks, hospitals, and civil build- 
ings, the letting of property, lodging money, rents, rates, and 
taxes, water charges, &o. 

(12) Armaments and Store Accounts Suhdwision (F. 12) checks expendi- 
ture on arms, stores, and clothing, including that of the ordnance 
factories. It also edits the priced vocabulary of stores ; and takes 
account of financial transactions for stores provided for the navy, 
other departments, India, and the Colonies. 

(13) Store and Clothing Accounts Subdivision (F. 13) examines cash 
accounts for clothing, and store accounts for stores and clothing ; 
prepares balance sheet of the clothing factory, and return for 
Parliament of warlike stores. 

(14) Manufacturing Accounts Subdivision (F. 14) under the accountant 
and auditor, conducts a local audit of the accounts of the ordnance 
factories, it also takes stock from time to time in the ordnance 
factories and the store department at Woolwich. 

II. The Cohteacts Bivisioh is under the Director of Army Contracts, 
who has the assistance of an assistant director. The director of army con- 
tracts is responsible for the economy of all purchases, contracts, and sales not 
made locally, and for a general supervision of those so made. He reports on 
the relative cost of goods made in the ordnance factories and purchased from 
the trade. He has three subdivisions, each under a senior clerk : — 

(1) Stores and Clothing Subdivision (D. C. 1) controls all contracts and 

purchases of miscellaneous stores and clothing. 

(2) Brovisions and Barrack Stores Subdivision (D. C. 2) makes contracts 

according to its title. 

(3) Armaments Subdivision (D, G. 3) arranges all purchases of warlike 

stores and materials for government factories (except clothing and 
building materials). 
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Ill,, IV . The CioTHiNa Bepabtmen^t and Obdnance Factobies^ 
differ from all the other divisions of the War Office in that their heads, 
the Director of Clothing and Director-G-eneral of Ordnance Factories, while 
afliiiiiiistratire officers at headquarters, are themselves elsewhere ext*eutive 
odieers eontrolliiig and directing large jnanufacturing departments. As 
an administralive funetionarr, the director of ehdhing is responsible that 
there is clothing in hand for the ordinary supplies of the year for the 
army, militia, and yeomanry, and also that he has reserves, either at hand 
or with easy access, for all the forces which would be called up on niobili- 
station. lie is further required to supply the volunteers, on repayment, with 
such material for clothing as tliey may require. Ho is also responsible for 
the efficient and economical working of the clothing factory, and for the 
inspection and due examination of supplies sent in by the trade. Ho has 
the assistance of an assistant director, and of a considerable staff t)f eleidcs 
at Pimlico; but tbe latter belong mainly to his executive duty of distribut- 
ing clothing to the forces. 

The director-general of ordnance factories is the adviser of tlie Secietary 
of State on all questions of manufacture. lie has to make such guns, car- 
riages, and warlike stores as may be I’equired (and are not provided by 
contract) for the military and naval forces of tbe empire. He is responsible 
for them proper construction and also that the factories are conducted on a 
system enabling them to be self-supporting. 

The system of promulgation of orders aftectiiig the army 
requires mention. They are published in printed form as 
Army Orders. These are issued monthly, signed by the 
adjutant- general as approved by the Secretary of ^State. 
Thejr^ontam^all orders, and announcements of changes in 
regulations, applicable to every branch of the army, including 
the auxiliary forces and departments, and whether bearing 
on discipline or on finanqe. 

With The above orders is issued monthly, under the title 
List of changes in war material and of military stores,” a 
description of all articles of store or equipment introduced 
into the service fromi&time to time. This List of changes,” 
which form a series since 1859, is of iimdi importance as 
containing the autlioritative particulars of the nature of the 
several articles, as well as of their correct nomenclature, the 
latter being subject to modification in the '' Yocabulary of 
stores ” which is published officially from time to time. 

Prior to the 1st January, 1888, '' Creiieml Orders” to the 


^ See chaj). xxv. 
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army, bearing on discipline and organization, were issued by tlie 
Gommander-in-Cliief, and all orders on financial matters, the 
issue of royal warrants, of regulations as to eqiiipnients and 
e43i0missariat and other ser\ices, were pronmlgated under the 
title of '"' Army Cireiilars/’ signed by the Permaneiit Under 
Secretary of State. This system had obtained since 1867. 
Before tliat year the Army received its orders from four 
sources — viz., ''War Office Circulars'^ issued by the Under 
Secretary of State ; " Circular Memoranda " of the Adjutant 
General ; '' General Orders ” by the same officer, and “ Occa- 
sional Memoranda” by the Military Secretary. 

We have left to the last, though it ranks first, the small 
but important CEKTipiL Office. It is, excellence, the 
office of the Secretary of State. It is the medium of com- 
munication, otherwise than on details, with authorities 
outside the military service ; and it administers those duties 
withiii the War Office which are necessary for the harmonious 
working of the whole — ^providing, so to speak, oil for the 
wheels of the official machine. The Central Oflice comprises 
four subdivisions, under civilian heads, directly responsible 
to the Permanent Under Secretary of State, 

C. 1 has charge of* the general registry of the office. All letters are 
received in it, registered according to their subjects, annexed to their antecedent 
papers, and distributed to the subdivisions which will work them. It records 
the movements of papers among the subdivisions and divisions, and finally 
takes charge of papers after they have been acted on. This subdivision 
also manages the telegrapljs and everything connected with, the circulatory 
system of the whole office. 

It may be convenient here to state briefly how the rather mysterious 
numbers seen at the leffc-haud top corner of War Office letters are arrived 
at. The number is that of the paper which has given rise to the letter, 
and any number of letters arising from the same paper -would bear the same 
distinguishing number. The numbers are wTitten either as a simple fraction, 

S5i01 ' 

as or as a complex fraction 8 . In the first case the top figure 

Hi 

indicates a specific subject, the lower figure shows that the paper was 
the 323rd paper which had been registered under that heading. In the 
complex fraction the “23” shows a subject — probably a comprehensive 
one — the 8 signifies a division of that subject. For example, if “ 23 ’’stood 
for clothing (which it does mt), “8” might mean hoots; and then the 
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botfcom figure wouid show that ilie paj3cr was the 71 Itli which hud heeu 
registered under that- subheading. 

C. 2 deals with many miseelianeous subjects wiikh it \Tould be difilcult 
to apportion to specific subdirisions in the military department^ such as non- 
conformist clergy, orders of knighthood, and correspondence on colonial 
military subjects. It also supervises the establishment of the ofiice in 
connection with F. 1. In case of war, this subdivision conducts the corre- 
spondence (except on military details) with the general commanding. 

C. 3 is i-esponsible for the editing of all regulations. The initiation of 
new rules rests with tlie subdivision administering them ; but tiiey may not 
take e^ect until passed by C. 3, as being in accordance with general princi- 
ples and in harmony with other regulations. 

O. 4 has very varied f unctions. It conducts the Farliamentary busine.«s 
of the War Office ; edits returns for Parliament ; collects and digests informa- 
tion to enable the Parliamentary officers to reply to the numerous questions 
on all subjects connected with military administration which are put to them. 
Such questions may refer to the movements of a great army, to the stoppage 
of a drain in some obscure village in Ireland, or to the discharge of a Lascar 
in Hong Kong. Their great variety is only equalled by the short notice at 
which they usually have to be answered. 

The subdivision is responsible that bills for Parliament are submitted to 
the Treasury, prepared by the parliamentmy draftsman, considered by the 
solicitor, and that all necessary information is available during their passage 
through the House. It has to look after j)rivate bills as they x^ass through 
Parliament, with a view to prevent any infringement of war department rights. 

The formation of royal commissions and special committees of enquiry on 
military subjects rests with this subdivision, and the epitomizing and submit- 
ting of their reports. It has charge (as agent for the director of military 
intelligence) of the library in Pall Mall — on its owm account of the military 
records at the Public Keeord Office ; also charge and distribution of all par- 
liamentary and confidential papers. The actuarial work of the office, including 
special calculations and the constant calculation of the non-effective charge 
against India, falls under C. 4. It manages all printing and supplies of 
stationery and hooks for the War Office and for the army genei*ally, the 
Stationery Office being the actual executive employed. Lastly, it has distinct 
executive functions in supplying to the troops everywdiere the innumerable 
army forms used in the transaction of regimental and staff business. For 
this purpose it has a large depdt at Pimlico. 

The legal business of the War Office is performed, as part of the central 
functions, by the solicitor to the Treasury for England, by a solicitor 
specially ax>poiiited for Scotland, and by the Chief Growm Solicitor in 
Ireland. 

Having shown in the preceding slight — but unavoidably 
tedious — sketch how the very varied work of the "War Office 
is divided, it will be well to state in general terms the course 
through which the work passes* 

The normal formation of a subdivision is to have a 
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principal, a senior as liis deputy, perhaps a junior of the 
higher division, and a bod}^ of clerks of the second division. 
Where there is a staff officer he takes the place of the prin- 
cipal. If the subdivision is large, the second division clerks 
are usually organized in sections representing particular 
parts of the work. Each section is under an experienced 
clerk of the second division. 

The new papers arrive in eacli subdivision from tlie 
central registry C. 1 thrice daily. They are at once dis- 
tributed among the sections. If, as in the majority of cases, 
they are mere routine, involving only some act distinctly 
provided for in regulation, the head of the section is able to 
dispose of them. If a new principle, or some more or less 
important question arises, the matter is brought before the 
principal, who may decide it, if he feels qualified to do so, 
may refer it to some other division, or may pass it on for 
decision to the head of his division. The latter again may 
settle the point at issue, or, piroportionately to its importance, 
may pass it on to the head of the department, and in any 
very important case to the Under Secretary of State and even 
the Secretary of State himself. In every case of appeal 
against a decision, it must be dealt with by an official at least 
one step higher than him who previously decided the point 
appealed against. 

There is thus a system of graduated responsibility and, 
at the same time, of filtration, by which the higher officers 
are relieved from the mass of detail by which the lower 
strata of the office are constantly flooded. The time of the 
Secretary of State, who has such large questions to consider, 
is saved from waste on a number of petty cases with which 
an inferior officer is quite capable of dealing. 

5. lielations idtli other Departmenis of State, 

The duties of the War Secretary extend in so many 
directions, that there are few of the great State Departments 
with which he is not in more or less frequent communication. 

His relations with the Treasury have appeared throughout 
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this cliapter ; but it may be said geneimlly Secretary 

of State can only administer, as regards all matters involving 
expenditure, under regulations approved by the Treasury. 
Tlierefore, any modification of a financial regulation, or any 
new work or building, or any purchase involving a new 
principle must be considered and sanctioned by that depart- 
ment before it can be proceeded with. 

The War Office is liable to be called upon by the Home 
Office to afibrd support to the civil power in cases of t]n*eatene<l 
riot or disorder. 

With the Colonial Office communications may have 
reference to the defence of a colony against neighbouring 
aggression, to the military proceedings of the local goveni- 
inent, or to the contributions required from them in aid of 
their military defence. 

With the Foreign Office communication is held on all 
subjects connected with foreign countries that have an 
interest or bearing on army matters — a correspondence that 
is sometimes of great importance. 

As regards the India Office, since the War Office provides 
the British portion of the army in India, and India has to pay 
for it, it is natural that communications should be constant. 

The Local Government Board comes in contact with the 
War Office mainly with regard to the families of soldiers or 
to discharged soldiers becoming chargeable on local unions. 

The Board of Agriculture has control of the Ordnance 
Survey, which is much required for army purposes. 

The xldrniralty provides transport for troops and stores ; 
and combines with the War Office in securing the safety of 
fortified ports and coaling stations. 

The Paymaster-General acts as banker for the War Office, 
producing money, as voted by Parliament, on the requisition 
of the Secretary of State for War. 

The Stationery Office produces all the printing, stationery, 
and books required for the office proper, and for the army 
throughout the world. With the exception of army forms 
it distributes to out-stations on the orders of the War Office. 
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The Office of Works provides the buildings and furniture, 
with gas and water, for the War Office, and for the head- 
qiiarters in Dubliii. 

The Audit Office has a branch at work in the bniidiiigs 
of the War Office, seeing that the various array charges are 
placed to the right votes of Parliament, and also testing the 
audit carried out by the Accountant-General of the War 
Office by going into the details of a vote here and there. 

The more important of the interdepartmental relations are 
consolidated by two standing committees, to one or both of 
which all matters of Imperial military interest are referred 
for consideration before decision. These are, ‘‘ The Defence 
(naval and military) Committee,"^ and “ The Golonial Defence 
Committee.”^ The first is a joint War Office and Admiralty 
Committee : — 

The Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for 
War. 

iMemiefs.—lihei First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Admiral, Director of Kaval Ordnance. 

The Admiral-Superintendent of JTaval Eeserves. 

The xidjutant-General. 

The Inspector-General of Fortifications. 

The Director of Artillery. 

Secretaries . — Deputy Inspector-General of Fortifications. 

The Captain, E.U., attached to Iiispector-G eiieral 
of Fortifications. 

The Colonial Defence Committee is composed of : — 
PTeddcrd : — The Inspector- General of Fortifications. 

Permanent Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

An Officer of the Treasury. 

The Head of the Intelligence Division, War 
Office. 

The Head of the Intelligence Division, Admiralty. 


^ Tlie several officers o£ botli committees ai'e appointed by name, bxit are 
sliown liere by tbehffices they hold. 
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The Head of the MoMlimtion KSiAdivisio^ 

Office. 

An Officer, Director of Artillery’s Department. 
Secretary, — ^A Major, Eoyal Engineers (attached to office of 
Inspector-General of Fortifications). 

It will be seen from this chapter that the War Office has 
a vast variety of work to perform, with ramifications into 
almost every department of State policy ; that, while doing 
all it can to prevent centralizatioii, it has necessarily an 
enormous mass of routine duties ; besides which, again, 
there is the care, continually undergoing fresh development, 
involved in the responsibility for the internal and external 
defence of the Empire. 



Military Education. Educational Establishments. 
Camps OF Exercise. Ordnance Factories. Army 
Clothing Dei^arTxMent. Various Committees, &c. 


Military Education. 

A DIYISION of the War Office^ directs the subject of mili- 
tary education; the work is carried out in two subdivisions, 
wdiich respectively deal with : — 

* The education of officers. 

The education of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers. 

Officers . — Under this head there have to be considered : — 
First, preliminary or general education ; as prepara- 
tion for further technical instruction. 

Secondly, special instruction in military and technical 
subjects required for an officer in the army. 

The former includes the education which is undergone 
preparatory to the literary examinations — 

(1) For admission to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

(2) „ „ to the Royal MiKtary Academy, Woohvieh. 

(3) „ candidates from the universities. 

(4) „ „ from the militia. 

(5) „ „ from colonial local military forces. 

Under the latter is classed the instruction given, 

(1) To cadets at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

(2) „ „ Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

(3) In military subjects, to candidates from miiversities, from the 
militia and from the colonies. 

(4) To officers preparatory to promotion. 

(5) To students at the Staffi College, and senior class Artillery College. 
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Prior to the Criinean war tlie education of officers niicler 
both liead>s had a very narmw scope. 

The Eo 3 "al Artillery and Eoyal Engineers were officered 
exclusively by cadets from the Eoyal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Cadetsliips were conferred by the Master- 
(feneral of the Ordnance, and those noniinated by him were 
admitted on a qualifying examination according to their 
age, which was between 14 and 16. They remained at the 
Eoyal Military Academy for periods varying from 3 to f5 
years, and the numbers required for Eoyal Artillery and 
Eoyal Engineers respectively were taken twice a year from 
those highest in the first class. The instruction of these 
cadets, as tar as it \vent, wns sound and tliorouglL Besides 
a general qualification, all cadets had to qualify specially in 
mathematics, fortification and Erencli. 

For the infantry and cavalry of the army a similar 
institution existed in the Eoyal Military College, Sandhurst, 
to which boys were admitted on the nomination of the 
Commander-iii-Chief, between the ages of 13 and 15, after a 
('pialifying examination similar to that for the Eoyal ililitary 
Academy. This college, however, was only sufficient fora 
very limited number of the officers required, and the majority 
of the officers of cavalry and infantry entered those branches 
by direct appointment of the Commander-in-Chief. Forinerly 
no literary qualification at all was exacted from such candi- 
dates, but for some years prior to the Crimean war a 
qualifying examination of a low standard was established. 

The army of the Honourable East India Company was 
officered on much the same plan as the British army. The 
Company maintained a militaiy college at Addiscombe at 
which a number of cadets were trained, and from which 
the whole of the officers were supplied for the corps of 
Indian artillery and engineers, as well as a small number 
for the infantry. The rest of the infantry and all the 
cavalry of the East India Company were officered by direct 
appointments, after a qualifying examination, upon the 
nomination of the directors of the Company. 
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.No .special ins true tioiiMvas provided for, oilcers after 
entering either the Eoyal;or the Indian armies, nor were 
they required to submit .to any test of their profession nl 
Imowledge, A very small lumiber were allowed to study 
at the so-called senior department at Sandhurst, where 
instruction in mathematics, fortification, military surveying, 
French and German, was afforded to a liniited number of 
officers. The senior department was first establislied in 1803 
for 30 officers, reduced in 1820 to 15. 

The foregoing gives a brief general account of the 
education of officers of the British army up to the time of 
the Grimean war. 

In 1858, the system of competitive examination 
introduced for admission to the Eoyal Military College and 
Koyal Military Academy, the ages for admission being 
raised, and the period of residence shortened. The majority 
of the commissions in the cavalry and infantry eontinued, 
however, to be given by direct appointment after a qualify- 
ing examination. 

The East India College at x4ddiscombe was abolislied 
when the East India Company was dissolved in 1859, and 
all officers for the Indian army were thenceforward obtained 
through British regiments. 

In 1871 the purchase system was abolished, and a rule 
was established that commissions in the cavalry and infantry 
should, as in the artillery and engineers, be granted solely 
as the result of a competitive examination. This did not 
come into operation till 1875, when the system as now ob- 


r It was in order to meet in some measure tliewant in tlie Eoyal Artillery 
of means for tetlaer instruction tliat the E.A. Institution at Woolwich was 
founded with G-orernment assistance, through the exertions of Sir Henry 
Lefroy and other well-known artillery officers. The institution, wliicli is of 
great value to the regiment, is managed by a Committee and Secretary, all 
being E.A. officers ; it possesses an extensive military library, model room, 
and museum, has a lecture theatre and class rooms, and assists its members 
in the study of their profession and of modern languages, &e., both at 
Wooimeh and at out-stations. The institution publishes monthly its 
Proceedings,” which contain original articles and translations on military 
subjects, more especially on those connected with the science of artillery. 
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taining was practically founded. Tlie officering of the 
British army may be said to be at present supplied as 
follows^: — 


Infantry and 
Cavalry 


j^50 per cent. 
2a , ... 


^25 


Royal Ai'tillery and /By open competition througli Eoyal Military 
Boyal Engineers. L Academy 

(i) By open competition, Eoyal Military ] 

College. 

(ii) By competition from tlie militia 
j (iii) By qualification, througli the Colonies, \ ^ 

and also througli the ranks. I ^ 

As regards the admission to cavalry and infantry it may be observed of 
the classes enumerated that — 

(i) refers to those vpho enter Sandhurst by a competitive examination 
in literary subjects; 

(ii) refers to candidates from the militia vrho, having passed a qualify- 
ing examination in literary subjects, are subsequently subjected to a 
competitive examination in military subjects; whilst 
includes : — 

(a) Queen’s cadets and others, who enter the Eoyal Military 
College by a qualifying examination. 

(h) University candidates, who compete amongst themselves for 
a limited number of commissions. 

(e) Candidates from the Colonial military forces, or Colonial 
universities, who are practically nominated after a qualifying 
examination, 

(f?) Non-commissioned officers promoted from the ranks, who 
have to pass a qualifying examination of a low standai’d. 


(iii) 


The introduction of the system of open competition 
for admission to Woolwich and Sandhurst has naturally 
had the result of raising the standard of education of 
officers. The syllabus for these examinations has varied 
from time to time, but one general principle has usually 
been borne in mind — viz., that the officers of the army should 
be drawn from those who have been educated at the higher 
classes of schools, and who have received a sound general 
education. 

Advocates have not been wanting for a system under 
which special military education should begin at an early 


^ See chap, xviii. (Supply of Officers.) 

“ Four commissions are annually given in the Eoyal Artillery to artillery 
militia ofiicers, and a few are given in the Artillery and Engineers from 
the ranks with a view to service in special branches of these corps. See also 
chap, xviii. nf .ntpra. 
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age ; this would nieaii hitildiiig the superstructure without 
first securing that the foundation has been well and truly 
laid— a palpable error, and one XYhich, it is feared, is 
widely spread among all classes at the present day. To quote 
the words of an eminent man, the present system of primary 
education in England "'has the radical defect of aiming at 
instruction in knowledge rather than the training of the 
faculties.”^ 

Because it was formerly the custom to de%mte nearly the 
whole of the education to subjects which were considered to 
** have a special fitness for developing the faculties of the mind, 
and thereby the super-addition of the requisite technical 
and professional training for officers had been neglected, 
a cry was raised to overthrow the whole of the former and 
devote everything to the latter. From time to time the ory 
is raised anew, to confine the examination of candidates 
for the army to those subjects only which can be shown 
to be directly useful to the officer in his military capacity, 
and the study of which would be consequently continued 
at the military colleges. Such ideas are, however, entirely 
opposed to the general principle which was expressed by the 
Eoyal Commission of 1868 in the following words : " It is 
evident that the possession of mental faculties, disciplined 
and developed by intellectual training , . . must greatly 

enhance the individual value of any officer employed in 
your Majesty’s Service ; while, on the other hand, no person 
would be fit to hold a commission whose educational acquire- 
ments were not sufficient, not only to enable him to dis- 
charge the routine duties of his profession, but also to 
maintain an ascendancy over those he would be called upon 
to command.^’ The Eoyal Commission endeavoured there- 
fore to provide every facility and inducement for young 
men to pass dii^ectly from the public schools to Sandhurst 
and Woolwich, leaving their further instruction in techni- 


^ Lord Armstrong in the “ Nineteenth Century,” July, 1888 ; — The 
Tague cry for technical education.” • 
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cal and professional subjects to be carried oiit iii tliose 
institiifcioiis. 

In thus excluding professional subjects from the entrance 
exaipination, the Royal Conimission acted on the principle 
which guided Lord Macaulay’s committee in framing the 
scheme for admission to the Indian civil service ; that is to say, 
they provided that the time of unsuccessful candidates should 
not be Avasted in studies which would afterwards prove use- 
less to them. Tins consideration is obviously of primary 
importance. To include professional subjects in the entrance 
examination Avould inevitably diminish the number of can- 
didates; it would also require that boys should be trained 
specially for thearmy at an early age, apart from those 
training for the liberal professions, and would render those 
who are unsuccessful in th^ examination unfit for other pro- 
lessioiis. It is moreover most desirable that boys of 15 or 16, 
who have had no previous intention to enter the army shonld 
be at no disadvantage if they, at that age, wish to take up a 
military career; to exclude these boys Avould cut off a 
source from which some of the best officers are obtained, such 
as have selected their profession for themselves, and pursue its 
duties with zeal and diligence. 

It need only be added that the results of the present 
system are most satisfactory. 

After the abolition of the purchase system, it was 
decided that lieutenants should undergo an examination 
in professional subjects before being considered eligible for 
promotion to the rank of captain, and subsequently the same 
rule Avas established for captains before promotion to major. 
The professional subjects selected AA^ere the folIoAAung, — viz., 
field fortification, military topography, tactics, military 
administration, and military law. 

Afar greater impetus to the study of professional sub- 
jects had, however, been already given by the establishment 
of the vStaff CoUege. 

During the Crimean war the shortcomings of the British 
military system had • been ' very apparent in the staff 
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'Mtidi. :of tlie siiflering undergone, by the troops.' was dne 
to the want of knowledge and foresight on the part of 
the staff, which no exertion on the part of the chiefs 
of the staff could remedy. The war w^as no sooner ended 
than it was decided to establish a college for the education 
and training of staff' officers. The Staff College was built 
in the neighbourhood of the Eoyal Military College, and 
was intended to accommodate 30 officers. The course lasted 
for two years. Those admitted were selected by competitive 
examination, five of the miimber being allowed to come from 
the artillery and engineers, and 25 from the guards and line. 
The numbers have been raised at various times, and the 
present nimiber of students is 64, composed as follows : — ■ 


Eoyal 

Artillery and 
Eoyal Engineers. 

, i 

Guards 
and Line. 

Indian 

Army. 

Eoyal 

Marines. 

Hommated 
: by Commander- 
in- Chief. 

■ , 12' ' ■ 

! 

36 

i 

6 i 

, ■ , i 


■ 8, ; 


Half of the above numbers are admitted every year, the 
students being formed in two divisions. The institution of 
the staff college has fostered, in a remarkable degree, a 
taste for the study of military subjects among junior officers 
in the army of all branches of the service. 

Non-Gommissioned Officers cmd Soldiers , — It has never 
been deemed necessary to exact any educational qualifications 
from recruits on enlistment, except for the Eoyal Engineers 
and the departmental corps, who are required to be able to 
read and write. This qualification was first exacted for the 
former about 186Cf. 

Early in the present century, howevei*, the necessity of 
encouraging education amongst soldiers was recognised, and 
in August, 1811, the Duke of York, as Commander-in-Chief, 
addressed a letter to the Secretary at War in which he re- 
commended that a school might be formed in each battalion 
for the instruction of the boys receiving pay, and the 
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soldiers’ cliildren; His Royal Higlmess observing that 
Mure discipline of tlie service is much involved in the 
importance of this subject ” ‘ 

This was saEctioned, and in each battalion or corps a regimental school 
was established under the charge of a sergeant schoolmaster. In the following 
year, evening classes were established for the voluntary instruction of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, a monthly fee being charged to the men. 

This system continued in force until 1849, when it was decided to 
replace the sergeant schoolmaster by trained masters. With this view t he 
Korma! School had been opened at Chelsea in 1846, for the purpose of 
training students for the post of army schoolmaster; and on 10 April 1849, 
a general order was issued by the Buke of Wellington, ordering all 
recruits to attend school for 2 hours every day until dismissed drill, a 
compulsoiy payment of fees being required from each scholar : school fees 
were subsequently charged also for soldiers* children.^ At the same time 
the management of army schools was placed under the Reverend G*. R. Gleig, 
chaplain-general, who w^as appointed inspector-general of army schools. 

Although a certain amount of compulsory education had thus been in 
force for some years, there was no regulation as to its being a necessary 
qualid cation fora non-commissioned officer, and this was left to the discretion 
of individual commanding officers ; some of these exacted the knowdedge of 
reading and w'riting before promoting a private to non-commissioned rank, 
whilst others made no such rule, and it wus stated by an officer who joined 
the army in 1826 that at that time the sergeant major of his regiment, an 
old Peuinsular soldier, could neither read nor write. In 1857, how^ever, it 
was laid down, as a general rule, that no soldier was to be promoted 
corporal, except in the field, who was not tolerably proficient in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. At the same time school fees were remitted to all 
soldiers attending school for that measure of instruction, and commanding 
officers were desired to encourage recruits to attend school after being 
dismissed drill. The payment of school fees by adults was finally dis- 
continued in 1864. 

In the year 1860 the administration of army schools passed to the 
council of Military Education, and the following year certificates of 
education were introduced in 3 classes — these w-ere signed by the school- 
master and issued on the recommendation of the commanding officer. 

In 1870 army schools passed under the jurisdiction of the Director- 
General of Military Education, and in the succeeding year all recraits were 
required to attend school compulsorily till they obtained a 4th class certifi- 
cate of education ; a 3rd class certificate being required for promotion to 
corporal, and a 2nd class for promotion to sergeant. In 1879 the compul- 
sory attendance of well-behaved recruits at school w’-as limited to two years, 
and in 1882 it w'as ruled that no recruit should be excused compulsory 
attendance till he had put in 220 attendances at school. In 1885 compul- 

^ It is interesting to observe that this was almost exactly the system 
adopted under the Education Act of 1870, the first Act of Parliament w'hich 
enforced general education in England. 
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sory attendance was further limited to 6 months or until a man obtained a 
4th class certificate. ■ 

In 1887 upon the recommendation of a War Office committee, compulaoiy 
attendance of recruits was abolished, as also the 4th class certificate of 
education. Non-commissioned officers are now required to attend school 
until they obtain a 2nd class certificate, and a 1st class certificate is exacted 
before promotion to warrant rank or to the higher grades of non-commis- 
sioned officers. Goiomanding officers are, however, directed to encourage 
soldiers to attend school voluntarily, and to afford thjm every facility for 
80 doing. 

Up to 1887 each battalion and regimental command had its own regimen- 
tal school ; in that year these establishments were abolished and garrison 
schools took their place : a battalion has now only an infant school. 1?he 
r^iilations are, however, sufficiently elastic to permit of detachment schools 
being formed whenever there is a proved necessity. 


It is supposed by many persons that compulsory educa- 
tion having been in force in England since 1870, the eiffects 
would be apparent amongst recruits, and that there would be 
less need to keep up army schools. It is undoubtedly the 
case that the number of men who are totally illiterate has 
diminished, but it is to be feared that in many cases their 
attainments do not extend much further than a moderate 
power of reading and the ability to sign their names in 
writing. This is easily explained by the fact that boys rarely 
remain at school after 14 years of age. Between that age 
and is, when the recruits enlist, there is plenty of time for 
those engaged in manual labour to forget almost all they 
ever learned, and in many cases much schooling is needed 
before a recruit can attain the low standard required fur 
promotion to corporal, a standard corresponding to that 
required frbhTk boy "of ten in a board school. 

Yery much still defends on the encouragement given 
to education by commanding officers. In some corps there 
are always men ready to take the stripe. In others, there 
is a lack of such men. If it were borne in mind that 
education has not merely for its result the attainment of 
certain necessary accomplishments, but is the chief agent 
for training the faculties so as to enable the soldier to carry 
out his duties with intelligence, means would be found for 
stimulating the necessary education of soldiers, by allowing 
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men exemption from eertam duties for a time as a condition 
of their attending school regularly. It cannot be doubted 
that the high reputation as soldiers, so deservedly enjoyed by 
Scotsmen, is largely due to the fact that in Scotland educa- 
tion has been enforced on all classes for more than two 
centuries, and that a wholly illiterate Scotsman is almost 
unknown. 

Ebucatiohal Establishmehts. 

A summarized description of each is given below, which 
will give an idea of the whole system and its machinery d 

(i) The Mo^al Military Academy ^ Woolwich, is exclusively foi* the 
training of 200 gentlemen cadets for com missions in the Koyal Artillery 
and Eoyal Engineers. The course of instruetion lasts two years divided into 
4 terms j the first term is the fourth class and so on. All the cadets are 
educated together in the thii*d and fourth classes but on leaving the third 
the cadets promoted into the second class bifurcate into two separate 
divisions, the senior having the option of selecting the engineers so far as 
vacancies are available, the remainder forming the artillery division. After 
this, the training for the artillery and engineers is separate and no transfer 
is allowed. Cadets passing the final examination will be gazetted to 
commissions as vacancies offer, hence the seniors may be commissioned long 
before the lowest on the list | a fact, the importance of -which is often dis- 
regarded by the youthful cadet, hut brought home to him in later years. 
The governor and commandant of the il.M.A., is appointed alternately 
from the B.A. and E.E. (See Begulations and syllabus for course of 
instruction at B.M.A. Woolwich, a government publication j also the 
standing orders). 

(ii) The Jdo^ad Military College^ 8midhurd,h for the training of 360 
gentlemen cadets for commissions in the cavahy and infantry. The course 
of instruction is 18 months divided into 3 terms. The governor and com- 
mandant is a general officer appointed from the guards and line. (See Begu- 
lations respecting Examinations for admission to the B.M.O., War Office, 
IS92, pnee one penny; also the Standing Orders B.M.O.). 

(iii) The Biaff College, Camherleg, Snrreg, is for the higher education of 
officers to qualify them for the staff of the army. It accommodates 64 
students. The course lasts two years; on passing the final examination 
an officer is entitled to the letters p.s.c. after his name, and is qualified for 
the staff. Before an officer can compete for the staff college his name must 
be on the list which is kept up in every battalion or regiment, showing the 
officers recommended by the commanding officer himself as eligible for the 
staff college;* he must be in every respect a good regimental officer of not 


* See also chap, xviii. 


* See Q,B., sect, ix., para. 4. 
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iesS' than O' years seryice and fulfil the requisite conditions which are laid 
down in regulations. The examination for entrance is competitiTe, a certain 
standard in niatheniatics, French or German, fortification, military topography, 
and taetics being obligatory. Tlie course of instruction at the college is a 
severe and comprehensive one, both tlieoretical and practical, in all military 
subjects, modern languages, natural sciences, and riding. In the fourth term 
the students visit the schools of the engineers at Chatham and of the artillery 
at Shoeburyness ; a large amount of the vrork is outdoor execution of 
reconnaissance and survey, and schemes of various kinds connected with the 
attack and defence of positions, encampments, bivouacs, railway reconnais- 
sances, staff duties, &c. On leaving the staff college each officer after* 
being individually reported on by the commandant, who is assisted by the 
military professors, is attached to the different arms of the service at 
.kldershot or elsewhere, to obtain a knowledge of the working of other 
arms and of staff duties in the field. (See “ Eegulations for the Staff College’* 
issued with Army Orders, 1 Jsov., 1890, also Queen’s Eegulations, Sect. IX., 
Part II.). 

(iv) The Ariillery College is rmder the orders of tbe Deputy Adjutant- 
General, Eoyal Artillery, with the exception of the course of studies of the 
Senior Class of officers and the civilian Professors, who are under the 
Director-General of Military Education. 

The College, formerly called the Department of Artillery Studies, was 
first established to enable officers of artillery to acquire technical knowledge 
special to artillery service and manufacture. Kow, the Eoyal Kavy, the 
Indian and Colonial Governments, and other Departments avail themselves 
of its resources in some branches of special instruction for their officers and 
others, wiiile all arms of the service send artificers for training. The head- 
quarters are situated in the Bed Barracks, Woolwich. 

The principal classes are the Senior Class, that for Firemasters,^ for the 
Long Course, for Position-finders, for Gunnery Lieut., B.K., for Inspectors 
of Ordnance Machinery, for Ordnance Store Officers, for Master Gunners, 
and for Armourers, B.hT. 

250 artificers— viz., wheelers and caiTiage smiths, for all arms, and 
machinery gunners, are constantly under instruction in the workshops. 

All details are to be found in a government publication, “The Artillery 
College ”5 to be had, on application, from the Director, Artillery College. 

Ail officers passing the final examination of the Senior Class, Artillery 
College, have the letters “ after their names in the army and regi- 

mental lists ; other distinctive letters are used in the regimental lists to 
designate those officers who have passed in certain of the other coxirses. 

(v) The School of MilUarg Bngimering at Chatham, besides being 
identified as to location with the headquarters and depbi of the Boyal Engi- 
neers, is the centre of engineering instruction for the British army — viz., the 
regular army, the militia, voliinteei’s, and Colonial forces, and, more 
especially, for the officers and men of the Boyal Engineers. 


^ Properly called Assistant Insi^ectors at out-stations,” see “Inspection 
Staff,” p. 436, 
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Tlie staff o£ tlie school is composed of a commandant, assistot 
commandant, brigade major, and adjutant, with instructors and assistant 
insfcmefcors in the rarious subjects taught. 

The instruction may be divided into three heads — 

(a) The instruction of officers, Boyal Engineers, 

(S) The instruction of men, Boyal Engineers. 

(e) The inslruction in engineering of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the cavalry and infantry of the regular army 
and militia and volunteer engineers. 

(a) Every officer of the corps, on receipt of his first commission, is sent to 
the school to be trained in military and engineering duties. The course is 
of about two years’ duration, ' divided Into two parts, the first of which 
must be completed before an officer leaves the school. The second portion of 
the course, consisting of the higher branches of each subject, may be 
completed before the officer is sent elsewhere, or may be postponed for two 
or three years according to circumstances. 

The course consists of theoretical and practical instruction in military 
duties, fortification, construction, civil engineering and military sanitation, 
surveying, reconnaissance, and astronomy, military history and tactics, 
electricity, chemistry and photography, and also musketry. In addition to 
the first course, there is an advanced course for senior officers who are serving 
in India, and other senior officers are encouraged to return to the school 
in order to refresh their knowledge with the latest improvements. 

(S) Every^ recruit, on joining at Chatham, on the completion of his 
recruit military course, if passed as efficient in military duties, goes through 
a one year’s course of field and siege fortification and military bridging;, and 
is alsd"miffucle3rnrihe use of sinking, h^^ig, &;c. During 
the summer each company in turn goes into camp at Wouldham, a few miles 
from Ghatham, where they receive instruction in all the duties connected 
with military bridging and with camp life. On the conclusion of the course, 
every recruit is carefully examined, and if he gives satisfaction, is rated 
as an efficient sapper. He is then eligible to be transferred, in his rating, 
to a service company, or is selected for further training in the special schools 
at Chatham. Men who enlist as telegraphers, photographers, printers, 
lithographers, or draughtsmen, usually go through a shorter course of field 
works, while those selected for submarine mining are generally passed on to 
the School of Submarine Mining, on the completion of drill and musketry. 

The special schools are for instruction in surveying, building construction, 
engine-driving, electric-lighting, machinery, electricity, telegraphy, photo- 
grapby, printing, lithography, drawing, submarine mining, and diving. 

There are also courses at the school for Boyal Engineer non-com- 
missioned officers, appointed as assistants to staff officers for instruction, and 
as volunteer instructors ; also for non-commissioned officers of the mounted 
detachment, and for military foremen of w'orks. 

(c) This part of the work includes classes for cavalry and infantry 
officers, Boyal Engineer mUitia and volunteer officers, cavalry and infantry 
pioneers, and non-commissioned officers and sappers of the Boyal Engineer 
militia and volunteers. 







(vi) The School of Gmmery at Shoebopjness, as its name implies, is 
for tlie instruction of officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of tlia 
Eojal Artillery, in all matters pertaining to the science of gunnery. The 
commandant of the school, (a colonel on the staff, Eoyal Artillery), is also 
superintendent of experiments, and as sucli conducts for ilxe Director of 
Artillery proofs and experiments with ordnance and ammunition of all kinds, 
also of all instruments and appliances in use by the Eoyal Artillery. The 
ranges are used for the instruction of classes and in some cases of jSeld 
batteries. Long and short courses^ of gunnery, some of the latter being open 
to officers of other arms of the serrice, are undergone here, thex’e being a 
special instructional staff, under the commandant, of 5 chief instructors and 
12 instructors, besides 3 officers in the experimental branch; all being officers 
of artillery. The school at the E. M. Eepository, Woolwich, for instruction 
of militia and volunteer officers, and the non-commissioned officers of the 
permanent staff of those branches of the service, as also the artillery schools 
at Golden Hill, Devonport, and Sheerness, are branches of the School of 
Gunnery, (See standing orders of the School of Gunnery, 1890.) 

(vii) The School of Muskeiry at Sythe is for the special training in 
musketry, including the use of machine guns, of officers, warmnt officers, 
colour-sergeants and sei’geants, to qualify them to instruct recruits and 
establish a thorough system of instruction throughout the army. 

There are courses at the school of musketry for officers, warrant and non- 
commissioned officers of the regular forces, for oSicers of militia and 
volunteers, and for non-commissioned officers of the permanent staff of 
militia, yeomanry and volunteers, the dates of wdiich are annually given in 
Army Orders for January. There are also two senior officers* courses in each 
year. Certificates — viz., the “ extra certificate ** and the “ officer’s certificate ” 
are given to officers, on the conclusion of the course, in accordance with 
the residts of the final examination. There is also a “ warrant and non- 
commissioned officer’s certificate.” The school of musketry is under a 
commandant, who is a colonel, assisted by a chief instructor, two captain- 
and two lieutenant-instructors. (See the official manual of musketry instruc- 


tion, 1892.) 

(viii) Gymnasia . — In each large garrison there is a gymnasium imder a 
superintendent, with a staff of non-commissioned officers as instructors. 
The supervision of these rests with the inspector of gymnasia at 
Aldershot. The superintendents are selected from those officers who have 
successfully passed the oflScers’ gymnastic course at Aldershot. ISTon- 
commissioned officers are also trained at Aldershot for the post of instructor 
in gymnasia. 

^ The dates for holding these courses are not as yet periodically 
published but can be ascertained on reference to the Deputy Adjutant- General, 
Eoyal Artillery, War Office. The whole of the young officers on joining 
the Eoyal Artillery now receive practical instruction during a course at the 
School of Gunnery. 
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All joung officers (not already quaMed), and recruits laave to go tlirougli a 
gjiniiastic course, on Joiiimg their' battalions.''' '.Tliere are ■■ 'also ■ courses -of - 
instruction for drilled soldiers, attendance for men under 30 years of age 
being compulsory ; and there are frequent voluntary courses wliieh are open 
to ail ranks of all branches of the army ; (See Queen’s Eeguiations, 
Section X., and the Official Q-ymnastic Exercises,” price 2s). 

(ix) The School of is fib Aldershot and is under an inspector 

of signalling, who is a colonel, with an assistant inspector, wffio is a captain. 
Three classes are formed during the year, each of rrhich consists of about 
30 officers and 30 non-commissioned officers. The Queen*s Beguktions, 
Section VJI.,§§ 290-301, lay down the rules as to signalling in the army. 
Each unit of cavalry and infantiy and each garrison artillery station witli 
two or more companies has one officer as instructor, and tw'o non- 
commissioned officers as assistant instructors ; these hold certificates of 
proficiency from the school of signalling at Aldershot or from one of the 
three presidency schools in Indk. There is an annual inspection of the 
signallers of each unit at home by the inspeetor of signalling who decides 
the award of prizes. Abroad these inspections are conducted by selected 
qualified officers. 

(x) The School for Yeomanry and Vohmteer Cavalry is at Aldershot 
under a captain of cavalry as commandant. It is for the purpose of giving 
instruction to officers and the permanent staff of the yeomanry and volunteer 
cavalry. Ten officers form a class, wffiich lasts a month or two months. 
Certificates of proficiency are issued, and on these certificates promotion to 

: higher rank depends. Horses are found by the cavalry at Aldershot. (See 
' Yeomanry Begulations, and Chapter XXIII. of this book.) 

(xi) The Army Medical School is at Xetley and is governed by its owm 
senate, consisting of the director-general, army medical department, as 
president, the physician to the Council of India, the professors of the school, 
and the principal medical officer of the Boyal Tictoria Hospital (Xetley) ex 
officio. The rules governing the school are to be found in the “ Begulations 
for the Army Medical School, Xetley,” a government publication. 

The object of the school is for the training of gentlemen appointed as 
surgeons on probation to the army medical staff. Courses of lectures and 
practical mstruetion on hygiene, and on all specialities of military medical 
service, are held. There is a staff of four professors aud four assistant 
professors all of whom are officers on full or retired pay of the army medical 
staff, or Indian medical service. 

(xii) The Army Veterinary School is at Aldershot and is under a 
committee of which the general officer commanding at Aldershot is president 
and the inspector-general of cavalry, the general officer commanding cavalry 
brigade at Aldershot, the general officer commanding the artillery, the 
assistant adjutant-generals and district veterinary officer at Aldershot are the 
members. Classes are held at the school (1) for 40 officers of the mounted 
branches of the army at home (including 6 of the Indian army) ; (2) for 
veterinary surgeons and veterinary surgeons on probation ; (3) for farriers 
and shoeing smiths and others. The staff consists of one professor and one 
assistant professor, both officers of the army veterinary department. The 
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armj Taccine iiistitute is attaclied to tlie school and is under the 
management of the professor. It is for the purpose of cultivating calf 
lymph for the army, and issues annually sufficient lymph to vaccinate 
40,000 pemons. (See regulations, to be obtained from the school at 
Aldershot). ^ 

(xiii) The Moyal Military Bchoal of Music is at Kneller Hall near 
Hounslow, and is under a colonel as commandant, with an officer as adjutant, 
and a quartermaster. There is also a director of music and two acting 
chaplains, two army schoolmasters, and ten professional gentlemen as 
instructors in the several instruments. Those under instruction arc divided 
into “ students ” and “ pupils. ’* The former are band-sergeants and other 
non-cominissioned officers who have been sent to qualify for the position of 
band-masters j the latter are men and boys sent to be trained as mnsieiaiis 
for their respective bands. There is a course of instruction for each of these 
classes. Twice annually independent examiners conduct examinations of the 
students, who study for tw’O or three years, and certificates are issued. The 
course for pupils lasts 12 to 18 months. Further information can be obtained 
from the school. 

(xiv) Army Schools are established for educating non-commissioned 
officers, soldiers, and their children. They are under the director-general of 
military education, there being a colonel as director of army schools who has 
the general supervision and direction of the department. There ai^e 23 
inspectors of army schools who are stationed at vanoiis stations in the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. On promotion they rank as lieutenants, 
and after 10 years commissioned service, as captains. They are mider the 
general officers commanding districts, and in India under the command ers-ln- 
chief of presidencies. (See Army School Begulations.) 

(xv) The Duke of York's Royal Military School was originally called 
the Eoyal Military Asylum. It is at Chelsea and is managed by a body of 
commissioners under the presidency of the Secretary of State for War and 
the viec-presidency of the Commander-in-CMef. There are 12 other 
ex'offieio presidents and 7 specially appointed. The school is under a 
commandant, with an adjutant and quartermaster, medical officer, chaplain, 
a head master who is an inspector of army schools, and 4 army school- 
masters. The school, which was established by H.B.H. the late Duke of Tork, 
then commander-in-chief, is for the education, free of charge, of sbns of 
warrant officers, non-,pommissioned officers, and soldiers of the army, 
preference being given to orphans, and those whose fathers have been killed or 
died in service abroad.^ The school accommodates 550 boys, who are clothed, 
fed, arid educated at state expense. These boys are, if fit and willing to serve, 
placed in the army after attaining 14 years of age; those who are unfit are 
either apprenticed, placed in service, or handed over to their friends. 

(xvi) The Royal Mihertimn Military jS^c^ooMs situated in the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, and is an institution very similar to the Duke of York’s school 
the conditions of entrance are the same, and it has a similar staff. 

\ Boys’ names can be registered between the ages of 8 and 11 but cannot 
be considered until they reach the age of 9. A certain educational test is 
necessary before a boy can be admitted. 
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Camps of Exrecise. 

As schools of instruction and educational establislimeiits 
are necessary for the elementary and more theoretical jjart 
of the military training of officers and men of the army, so 
are camps of exercise essential for the purposes of applying 
and of perfecting by practice what has been thus learnt 
if The chief properties which such camps of exercise should 
/ possess are (1) e^dent and suitability of the ground avaib 
able ; (2) convenience of access , (3) water supjily, and the 
I other essentials wliich characterize a good camp. 

As regards (1), when we consider the distance over which 
troops covering the advance of a division would extend, and 
the necessity that the opposing forces should ha^^e ample 
space between them to admit of their observing as far as 
possible service conditions in feeling for each other, and 
making the needful dispositions for attack and defence, the 
minimum length of available manceuvriiig ground ought 
hardly to be less than 4 or 5 miles, with some 2 or 3 miles in 
width. It is difficult to obtain in a highly cultivated and 
enclosed country like England, any such extent of ’waste 
ground, and Aldershot affords the only example w^e have of 
^ an even fairly suitable manoeuvring ground. In addition to 
extent, the ground should be Avell accentuated and not a 
purely level plain. In India, of course, far more favourable 
conditions offer themselves, and admirable localities can be, 
with little difficulty, selected, and obtained for camps of 
exercise. The other two conditions — viz., means of access, 
and good hygienic conditions are in this country compara- 
tively easy to obtain. 

For practice camps for artillery the selection is even 
smaller, and recourse must of necessity be had to thinly popu- 
lated moorland, such as Dartmoor, where long ranges, with 
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little danger of damage to life or property, can reasonably be 
ensured. Tiiis is a subject on which much might be written 
but for the purpose of this booh it must suffice to point out 
the great difficulty of obtaining, without serious expense, the 
land necessary for manoeuyriiig troops on a moderately large 
scale, or for practising with field artillery under service con- 
ditions. 

(i) Aldershot, — This, our largest, and by far most important, military 
camp, constitutes a military district of itself caUed“ the Aldershot Bivision.’* 
The normal force at the station consists of three cavalry regiments ; S 
batteries of horse and 6 of field artillery; the field depdt, bridging and 
telegraph battalions, 4 field companies and balloon depot Eoyal Engineers ; 

11 battalions of infantry ; 13 companies Army Service Corps ; 3 companies 
and 2 depots Medical Staff Corps ; a company Ordnance Store Corps ; and 
the mounted and foot military police — all under the command of a lieutenant- 
general, assisted by a suitable staff. 

Aldershot may be called the great school of training for the army at 1 1 
home in all field exercises, and eyery summer, for the purpose of more i 
extended Ihahoeuvres, " the diyision is largely reinforced by troops of 
all arms from other stations. The Aldershot division itself, as a general ^ 
rule, comprises those regiments and corps which are first on the list for 
foreign service, by wliich means foreign stations may be relieved and any 
expeditionary force supplied with troops thoroughly exercised up to the most 
modern military standard. The troops stationed at Aldershot are accom- 
modated in barracks ; those sent for the drill season only are generally placed 
under canvas. 

(ii) Shorncliffe Camp in Kent forms a brigadier-generars command under 
the geneial officer commanding south-eastern district. The troops stationed 
here comprise 2 cavalry regiments ; 3 field batteries ; 1 field company of 
engii eers ; 1 battalion of infantry ; and 2 companies Army Service Corps ; 
besides the provisional battalion of infantry wliich is stationed here. The 
troops are accommodated in huts. The area is very limited. 

(iii) The Curragh, — What Aldershot is to England, the Curragh is, on a 
smaller scale, to the troops quartered in Ireland. It is similarly consti- 
tuted to the Aldershot command, that is to say, it forms one of the military dis- 
tricts of the United Kingdom, and is under the command of a major-general. 
The troops permanently quartered there consist of 1 regiment of cavaliy ; 

2 batteries of horse artillery; 2 field companies of engineers; 3 infantry 
battalions ; 4 companies of the Army Service and one of the Medical Staff 
Corps. Buring the summer, special drills and manoeuvres are carried on 
within the district, which are participated in by troops from other parts of 
the country, but the area is very limited. 

(iv) Strensall Common,, near York, is a camp where corps stationed in 
the north-eastern district assemBIe in the summer for combined field move- 
ments, &c7* "The area is only sufficient for manceuvres on a small scale, and 
the ground is generally flat. 
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(t) Royal AHillety praetwe camps , — There are four princi|ml loealifeies 
where batteries and eompanies of the Eojal Artillery are assembled annually 
for giin practice and for such extended artillery exercises as the ground 
admits in the several localities. They are 

^ 1. Ghel^ampton-— for horse and field artillery —also Morecambe Bay. 

2. Glenbeigh— for horse and field artilleiy in Ireland. 

3. Hay— for mountain artillery. 

4. Lydd — for siege artillery. 

5. Isle of Wight (western forts) and Bevonport — for garrison artillery. 

Practice takes place during the summer months, the dates being laid 

down in Eoyal Artillery regimental orders. Full instructions for practice 
are printed, and are to be obtained from the B.A.G-., Royal Artiliery, 
Horse Guards, War Oifice. 

1. Okehampton.’-'ThiB camp is situated on Dartmoor, near the town of 

Okehamptou, and embraces a large extent of moorland much 
accentuated and well adapted for horse and field artillery practice 
at long ranges. The camp during the practice season is under 
tlie command of a colonel of artillery, wdio is one of the chief in- 
structors of the School of Gunnery, and associate member of tho 
ordnance committee for field artillery questions. A succession of 
batteries relieve each other at Okehamptou by brigade -divisions , 
each of which is commanded by a lieutenant-colonel. Courses of 
fi^d gunneiy for officers of artillery and other arms are frequent 
during the season. The ground is held on lease. At Morecambe 
Ray in Lancashire, five batteries practice annually over the sauds, 

2. Glenheigh . — This camp la situated in county Kerry near the sea, and 

accommodates the batteries of horse and field artillery stationed 
in Ireland. It is under the command of the colonel on the staff 
commanding Royal Artillery at the Curragh. The ground, ■which 
is held on lease, is not by any means up to the real reqiiirements of 
a practice ground for field artillery, but W'-as chosen as the best 
that could be found at the time. 

3. Hay is in Monmouthshire, and is now only used for the annual 

practice of the battery of mountain artillery which is stationed 
at Newport, Mon. The firing rights are held by lease. 

4. Lydd^ near Diuigeness, Kent.— Companies of Gairison Artillery are 

here pnictised with siege guns, and other operations both of 
artillery w^ork and experimental practice are carried out. The 
camp is under the command of a colonel of artilleiy, a chief 
instructor of the School of Gunnery, who is in command of the 
Royal Military Repository at Woolwich, and whose duties lie in 
connection with garrison and siege artillery work. Courses of 
instruction for officers of artillery, and of other arms, in garrison and 
siege artillery work are carried on here during the practice. The 
extensive ranges have been acquired by purchase, and are used for 
the musketry instruction of infantry, as well as by the artillery. 

" 5. At the IsU of Wight and Henonport companies and classes hav,^ coast 
defence practice from the forts. 
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(yi) A cami> near Ghatliam used by the Boyal Engineers 

for. bridging operations.' (See School of Military Engineering, p. 423)., ■, 

(Tii) The National Mifle Assoemtion (12, Fall Mali East, S.W'.), \vas' 
founded in 1860, its object being to give permanence to volunteer corps 
and to eiieonrage rifle shooting throughout the Queen’s dominions,” It 
was incorporated hy Eoyal Charter in 1890; H.B.H. the Prince of Wales 
is patron, and H.B.H. the Duke of Cambridge is president. There are a 
number of vice-presidents and a coimcil. The association holds an annual 
rifle meeting on Bisley Common, which is situated near Brookwood 
Station, on the L. and S. W. Eailway. This meeting, which lasts nearly 
a fortnight, is conducted under the direction of a Bisley Committee 
nominated by the council, with special powers. A large number of 
competitions for prizes take place at the meeting, the principal of which 
is the Queen’s Prize, which is for volunteers only. Many competitions are 
open to the army, navy, marines, militia and yeomanry as well as to the volnn- 
teers, and also to the Indian and Colonial troops. Certain entrance fees 
are exacted which go to the funds of the association for the purchase of 
prizes, expenses of the meeting, &c. In 1891, the value of prizes com- 
peted for at the meeting held in that year amounted to over £12,000, 
of which the N.E. A, gave over £10,000. 

The government provides a large quantity, some 400,000 rounds, of the 
ammunition used, to the value of about £2,000. 

(vhi) The Fatioml Artillery Association has its head office at 24, 
Bedford Street, Covent G-arden. It w’as founded in 1861, and has for object 
fHlie advancement and promotion of the service and practice of artillery, 
primarily amongst volunteers in the United Kingdom j and especially the 
formation of an annual camp of instruction and prize meeting for artillery 
volunteers.” Her Majesty the Queen and H.B.H. the Prince of Wales 
are patrons, and H.B.H. the Duke of Cambridge is president. 

The affairs of the Association are managed by a council composed of 
artillery officers, regular, militia, and volunteers, with a certain number of 
ex officio members in addition. The association is supported by the voluntary 
adhesion of members, chiefly volunteers of all ranks who pay a subscription ; 
it also receives government assistance in the shape of ammunition for practice 
and of a capitation grant for each officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
gunner, who attends the camp, under certain regulations which are laid 
down and are to be found in the book of instructions published yearly by the 
association. The annual meeting takes place early in August at Shoebury- 
ness, and the camp is under the command of the B.A. ofiicer commanding 
the companies at the station, with a staff of Tolunteer ofiicers, and is directed 
under strict military conditions. Prizes to the value of over £1,00D are 
annually competed for, including a prize presented by the association for 
competition between detachments of the Boyal Artillery. The friendly 
emulation and keen interest evinced in these contests exercise a very 
beneficial effect on those taking part in them and is of undotibted value to 
the state. The gun ammunition provided by the government for 1893 
was worth about £2,300. 

(ix) Tke BcoUisih ISfaUonal Artillery oji was established in 1883, 
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under auftority from the War Office, with the .ame objeeta in view a, tf.e 
National ArtiUery Association, but with special reference to the el!! • 
of the artmery corps in Scotland. The si4 of thl rmTauTl^rX" 
were purchased by the Government in 1S92, is at Barry lints at tL’ m 
o the Elver Tay, about eight miles from Dundee.' There are sevei-al rifl 
M well as artillery ranges, and also a practice batterv for the Kara! ArHlle!'’ 
Volunteers. The artillery range is a land one of about 4 000 ^al ha!’^ 
the open sea beyond the targets. There is also a sea rlie 
camp IS held annually in the latter part of Julv and k i ^ “ 

lieutenarit-eolonel of Soyal Artillery, who is assisted by a staff oTofficerJof 
the regular and volunteer artillery. ■' omeers of 

The first camp of the association was held in July 1884 at r • r 
and was attended by 113 detachments, including sonro from fj’ 

north of England. The average annual numbers which attended the ^ * 

between the years 1883 and 1892 inclusive were 43 office™ andVoXl““”^ 
commissioned officers and men, constituting 109 detachments. ^ 
liie tirnris of the association are made im of ^ 

(2) subscriptions, entry money, and other pavm n mtT", 

camp.., and (3) subscriptions from patrons, irtX'bLtd. ^ 
iudividuah. Her Majesty the Queen presmrfs a cufan^^n r 
petition for which takes jilaec July, 1893. ^ 

The liberal allowance of ammunition now granted bv cove,mm„f 

SpfaSir 

(x) Aluslcetry Camps. There are also many camps whiAh ova «« • i 
m the season as musketry camps .• one of the chief being iltcat neS 
Liverpool, where bring rights are hired and where some inilitfa battel ion^T 
their training as well as their musketry practice. Fleetwood and Chipping 
in Lancashire are other examples of these camps. Barry Links is -I f 
ns a camp for general purposes. ^ ^ ® 

Oednanoe Pactoeies. 

^aese Factories,* under the control of the Director-Genpi-.l nf n i 
1' actories, consist of six separate establishments, viz Ordnunce 

1. Royal Laboratory 

2. Royal Gun Raetoiy 

3. Royal Carriage Department 

4. Royal Gunpowder Factory 

5s Royal Small Armss Factory 
6. Royal Small Arms Factory « , 

With the exception of the last two these factr * i 
on a small scale, from distant times. It k diffio^t Tfi Ti!® 
which they respectiyely started hut the LabAv«f the precise period at 

the purpose, as is quatetly T 1 

^g^^^tha ^ed to a strength of 1,336 artificers a nd lab" Z. TnibeS 
* See chap. xxiv. 


[in Woolwich 
I Arsenal. 

Waltham Abbey. 
Fn field. 
Birmingham. 
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ing in mintitlie later developments, it is ratoer grotesque to find a select com- 
mittee in 1811 recommending that, as motive power, a steam engine should 
he substituted for gangs of horses and men. At present the Koval Laboratory 
makes a large proportion of eveiw sort of ammunition and projectile used by 
the.' army and navy.'^ 

Until Crimean days, iron ordnance was procured by contract, the Carron 
ironworks in Scotland being among the largest producers ; but brass guns 
were always made in the Brass Cun Foundry at Woolwich. That foundry 
no longer makes brass guns, but has expanded into the vast iron and steel 
gun factories which now cover many acres at Woolwich. I'he increase in tire 
size of ordnance, and the constant re-armaments of the last 35 years— more 
especially the introduction in 1859 of the Armstrong gun — led to the extra- 
ordinary development of the gun factories. 

fTiie fioyal Carriage Department was formed in the 18tli century for tire 
manufacture of gun carriages and army vehicles. Though enormously de- 
veloped iu extent, the same work is still performed for the army and navy. 

In early times there were G-overnment powder mills at Faversham, which 
still existed during the great French war. 

The powder factory at Waltham Abbey was started in 1788 ; and it is re- 
ported by a parliamentary committee that up to 1799 there had been 
expended on land and buildings £45,685, with a resulting saving of £79,454 
in the cost of gunpow’der. 

The Small Arms Factory is a comparatively recent creation. Up to 1854 
all sniall arms were obtained by cbn tract ; but the introduction, first of the 
Mini4 rifle, and, shortly after, of the Enfield rifle, a§ the military arm, involved 
more rapid supply than the private trade of the country could effect. Ac- 
cordingly, Government purchased ground and buildings near Enfield Lock, 
and established the Eoyal Small Arms Factory ; which, by great subsequent 
extensions, hfls successively supplied a large part of the forces of the empire 
with Enfield rifles, Snider breechloaders, Martini-Henry rifles, and lastly, the 
present magazine rifles. The factory also produces machine guns, carbines, 
pistols, bayonets, swords, &c. 

The Small Arms Factory at Sparkbrook, Birmingham, is an acquisition 
made a few years ago of the shops in going order of a large small arms manu- 
facturing company. From its position in the Midlands it is believed that it 
can work a trifle more cheaply than Enfield. 

The maintenance bf these Government factories has always been a mat- 
ter of high dispute in and out of Parliament. Their opponents urge that 
demand will always create the means of supply, that the Government require- 
ments would foster trade, and that prices w'ould be kept down by competition 
among producers. The Government argument is that private trade cannot 
be relied upon in times of emergency, that such things happen as prices being 
kept up by “ rings ” formed among the traders, and lastly, that the Govern- 
ment factories furnish a ci'iterion of price as well as a standard of workman- 
ship, The wisest course is a mean between the Government factories and the 
private trade ; each checks the other, and there is plenty of room left for 
the development of trade. The wish of the War Department is that no trade 
which makes arms should die out or be too severely handicapped ; and, in 
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round numbers, about two-tb.irds of the supplies required are called for from 
tlie. trade. ' 'The actual division of the orders rests with the Director of Aiunj 
Contracts, to whom all applications for warlike stores ai^ made, whether £or 
the army, navy, India, or the Colonies. 

The sev era! factories grew little by little to their present great dimensions, 
which enable them, in times of pressure, to employ some 15,000 men.h 
Originally they were independent establishments, each under its supers 
intendent, and all responsible to the Board of Ordnance. When that body 
ceased to exist, the factories came under the Director of Stores (known later 
as the Director of Artillery). That functionary having as much as he could 
manage in maintaining and distributing supplies of warlike stores, it was de- 
cided in 1887, on the recommendation pf a powerful committee, of which the 
Earl of Morley was chairman, to place them under one immediate manage- 
ment, and a Director- Oeneral of Ordnance Factories was appointed. At the 
same time was enunciated the principle that the factories should be worked 
on a strictly “ commercial basis.^* This means that for every article m^e a 
price should be charged wEicH would cover material, labour, superintendence, 
and depi'eciation, with any other expenses involved in the mamafacture. 
This price would be paid by the department requiring the store, ivhether the 
War Office or the A-dmiralty, the India Office or a Colonial Government. 
Another reform introduced was the separation of inspection from manufac- 
ture. Under the arrangements at present in force at the War Office, the 
pattern of all weapons in use in the army is settled by soldiers, and it is for 
soldiers to say, after manufacture, whether the weapons turned out satisfy 
tbeir requirements.* A vote for tlie factories is submitted to Parliament for 
merely a ^nominal amount, £10 or £100, with the object of bringing the 
expenditure within the ken of the Comptroller and Auditor- General. 

The Ordnance Factories, as a whole, are governed by the director-general, 
who has three assistants, and a staff of clerks. Each factory has a superin- 
tendent® and a manager. Formerly all the officers were from the Eoyal 
Artillery, but that rule has been abrogated, and the superintendents are now 


^ The workmen employed on three recent dates were as follows (omitting 
gunpowder factory) : — 


Factory. 

25 March, 
1886. 

29 February, 
1888. 

28 February, 
1890. 

Laboratory 

5,924 

6,691 

6,383 

Gun 

1,923 

2,043 

2,648 

Carriage. . « « 

2,284 

2,107 

2,573 

8mail Arms 

2,259 

2,019 

3,297 

Total 

12,390 

12,860 

1 14,901 


2 « The British Army, 1892 ” p. 94. 

*In the Boyal Laboratoiw and Koyal Gunpowder Factory there are 
military officers entitled ‘ ‘ in chaise of danger b uiidings.’ * They are assistants 
to the superintendent. 
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obtain^ from asy service wbicb will produce suitable men, or from civil life. 
At present tb.e director-general is a civilian ; be' has a naval assistant and also' ■ 
a civilian one. The superintendent at Enfield is a civilian j 'the others , ha.ve 
been '■ taken from the artillery, engineers, and navy. Besides . the superin- 
tendents of the factories proper, there is a superintendent of building works, 
an officer of Boyal Engineers, whose function it is to erect and keep in repair 
the numerous buildings and workshops concerned. 


Aemy Clothing Depaetment, 


This department, established in 3 855, is the medium through which all 
clothing and necessaries reach the army and militia. Clothing in a military 
sense does not include underclothes, which are comprised in ‘‘ necessaries.” 

Formerly the Board of Ordnance obtained clothing for the aitillery and 
the sappers and miners by contract. 

The colonels of regiments of cavalry and infantry were virtually the con- 
tractors for their regiments from the time those regiments were formed, and 
it was an understood rule that out of the annual sum of about £2,150 voted 
for clothing a corps, the colonel should make a profit of from £600 to £600. 
In 1860 a select committee of the House of Commons proposed the substitu- 
tion of a direct payment for this profit derived by the colonel from clothing ; 
as, while admitting that the system had worked well, the committee con- 
sidered it objectionable that money voted ostensibly for clothing should be 
expended as pay. This resulted in the addition of a fixed sum of £500 to the 
pay of the colonel of the regiment, and the supply of the regimehtal clothing 
by the Government. 

The department includes three distinct divisions — (1), the army clothing 
dep6t, in which are stored the made garments, boots, &e., for issue and 
reserve wherever they may have been made ; (2), the clothing inspection 
service in which all articles supplied by contract are rigorously inspected ; 
(3), the army clothing factory, where uniform clothing is made in vast 
quantities by a posse of women mostly employed on sewing machines. 

The whole department is governed by the Director of Clothing and his 
assistant, located since 1870, at the Army Clothing Depot at Pimlico, which 
itself, with the Clothing Factory, was erected in 1863. 

Apart from its immediate duties towards the army and militia, the de- 
partment inspects and buys cloth (on repayment) for the volunteers. It also 
manages supplies of uniform for the post office, and some other services. 


Vaeious Committees, Establishments, &c. 


(i) Ordnance Committee.'--T'his is a committee composed of naval and 
military officers and civilians, who consider and report upon such ques- 
tions as may be referred to them by order of the Secretary of State for War. 

.' % 'f .2 .■■■■ 
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The subjects dealt -with may be generally described as the coiistrucfcioa 
of ordnance of all kinds; machine guns, carriages, mountings, projectiles, 
ammunition and stores, and all inTentions and improTements connected there- 
with j also ail applitoees, &e., which are required for tlie efficient working of 
ordnance. The coinniittee is held directly responsible for the designs of all 
guns ih H.M.’S service, except in special cases. 

The constitution of the committee is — 

President — general officer E-A. 

Vice-Fresident-^Aji officer E.K, 

Members —2 offieers E.H. ; 2 officers E.A. ; 1 officer E.E. ; the ord- 
nance consulting officer for India, ea? o^eto, tod 2 CiYil Engineers. 

An officer E.A. 

An officer E.lSf. 

There are in addition nine associate memhers for special subjects. 

All instructions to the committee are conveyed through the Director of 
Artillery. The committee has its headquarters at Woolwich. 

Similar functions to the above w'ere performed by committees under various 
appellations from an early date in the century, and notably by the“ Ordnance 
Select Committee,” from 1859 to 1868, w’hen it was dissolved. The growing 
complexity of the abstruse problems connected with the construction of ord- 
nance, and the difficulty of dealing with them, and with inventions, through 
the agency of the numerous committees which, w^orking under the Director 
of Artillery, bad been called into being since the dissolution of the Ordnance 
Select Committee, led to the constitution of the ordnance committee by Mr. 
Childers in 1881. 

(ii) Jm^ection Sia ^, — Dnder the dej)artment of the Director of Artil- 
lery there is an establishment of officers and others for the inspection of 
warlike stores. 

It may be divided broadly into four branches : — 

(a) Inspectors, as enumerated in the Army List under Inspection 
Staff ! — These are officers having special qualifications, wdio are 
employed in examining the material and ’workmanship of guns 
and^jtores, whether produced in the ordnance factories or by 
contract. The examination is conducted during manufacture, 
as well as on delivery,^ according to the requirebients of the ser- 
vice. In regard to small arms it extends to periodical inspection of 
arms in the hands of all troops at home. 

{h) Civilian inspectors under the Superintendent of Inspectors of 
“ General Stores ! — These are men possessing special knowledge 
in regard to the particular classes of articles with which they 
respectively deal. They examine harness and saddlery, accoutre- 
ments, and articles of camp, barrack and hospital equipment, the 
whole of which are usually supplied by contract, 

(e) Assistant Inspectors at ouUstations . — These w'ere formerly called 


Eiremasters, or Inspectors of Warlike Stores. Their duties are to 
examine ordnance, explosives, and artillery material geiierallv, in 



^ See Ordnance Factories ” for introduction of system of inspection. 
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store, or in possession of the Boyal Artilieij, with regard to their 
coatinned serviceabilitj. 

(d) Inspectors! of Position Finding^ whose duties consist in the inspection 
of position-finding apparatus, its custody and care, and instruction 
■ ■ ' in its use. 

In addition to the ahoTe there is, at Woolwich, an inspecting oiEcer of 
Eoyal Engineers, under the I.Q-.F., whose duties are to examine 
stores special to engineer equipment, smrveying and mathematical 
instruments, &c. 

(iii) Indian Valnation CommiUee. — The Indian Yaluation Committee 
consists of two oflicers, one acting on behalf of the Indian G-o?ernment, the 
other on the part of the War Office. Indian Finance being distinct from 
Home Finance an adjustment is necessary, on the transfer of troops from 
one 0-overnment to the other, with regard to the arms, equipnxenfc and 
clothing which the troops take with them, and a valuation thereof has to be 
taken. 

The amounts of these valuations are very variable. A regiment embarks 
for India with a new equipment, w'orth £7,000 or £8,000 (dependent upon 
its strength). A regiment returns from India having been through two or 
three campaigns, and its equipment may be only worth £200 or less. 

The process of valuation is, that each article is assigned A Xee- 

Metford rifle, say, has a life of 12 years; then, if serviceable, its value is, 
full price, £5 5^. 5d., or yV, . . T . y%, Ac., according to its date of issue* 
See Equipment Eegulations, Appendix IL 

(iv) The Army Sanitary Committee is under the presidency of the 
Quartermaster- G-eneral to the Forces, and is composed of seven members 
with a secretary. The members include 1 engineer officer, 1 retired engineer 
officer, and 5 medical gentlemen (military and civil). The committee reports 
iq^on sites for new barracks and hospitals, on plans for the same, and on all 
sanitary questions connected therewith. It visits existing barracks when 
necessary and reports thereon. It also deals with sanitary reports from 
home, Indian, and colonial stations, and on other matters, all of w'hich are 
laid down in a War Office circular issued for its guidance. 

The work done by the above committee was, it appears, first undertaken 
in 1857 by the “ Barrack and Hospital Improvement Commission,” of which 
Mr. Sidney Herbert was president. This commission received a large acces- 
sion of members in 1862, and the Quartermaster-G-eneral of the Army was 
made its ex officio president. In 1866 it was given its present title, but its 
activity as a committee appears to have ceased until its reconstitution, in 
dune, 1890, by Mr. Stanhope, Secretary of State. 

(v) The Eoyal Engineer Committee dates from 17B2, but was reconsti- 
tuted in 1869. This permanent War Office Committee w^orks immediately 
under the Inspector- General of Fortifications and Eoyal Engineers. It is com- 
posed of engineer officers, some of ■whom serve ex officio while holding cer- 
tain appointments at headquarters at Chatham and elsewhere : in every 
case employment on the committee is in addition to ordinary duties. The 
president is the Gotamandaiit, School of Military Engineering, Chatham. 
This committee deals with matters relating to the equipment of the Eoyal 
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Engineers, and also witli such questions as may, when necessary, be referred 
to it in connection with the technical equipment of the army at large, or 
iuTeutions bearing on the same. 

(Vi) The Press and Equipment Committee at Aldershot, instituted in 
1SS3, consists of representatives of the different arms and departments of tlie 
service, nominated by, and wording under the general officer commanding 
Aldershot division. Its duties are to consider such questions affecting the 
dress and personal equipment of the army, as may be submitted to it by order 
of the Commandcr-in-Chief. 

(vii) The Army Purchase Commission was appointed in 1871, on the 
abolition of purchase in the anny, in order to adjust the claims of those 
officers who had purchased their commissions. It« labours are now nearly at 
an end. There are two commissioners — viz., the Deputy Judge Advocate 
General, and the Deputy Judge Advocate. 

(viii) The Military Prison Department has its offices at the Home Office, 
’Whitehall It is under the Inspector-General of Military Prisons. He is 
assisted by two inspectors, who have under them the Governor of Gosport 
Prisond and the eliief warders in charge of the various military prisons at 
home and in the colonies (but not in India). The “ Eules for military 
prisons ’’ niade under the Army Discipline and Kegiilation Act, 1879, are 
published; the latest edition is that dated November, 1889. 

(ix) The Tower of London, — Her Majesty’s Eoyal Palace and Fortress 
of the Tower of London ” has from time immemonai had certain p>riTileges 
attached to it. The Constable, who is always a distinguished general officer 
of the army, holds his appointment by Eoyal Letters Patent, and is honoured 
with the privilege of audience of, and direct communication with, the 
Sovereign. The Lieutenant is similarly appointed to act under the Constable, 
and acts for him with the full privileges and pow^r of the Constable in the 
absence of the latter. The major, chaplain, and medical officer e^ve appointed 
by commission. The government of the Towei* as a fortress is carried on by 
the Constable under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. “ Her Majesty's 
Eegulations for tlie Tower of London,” published by Eoyal command, con- 
tain further information on this subject. 

(x) The Royal Hospital, Chelsea, built on the site of the Theological Col- 
lege of James I., subsequently demolished, was founded by Charles II., in 
1G82, as an asylum for wounded and superannuated soldiers, to be supported 
by contribiition.s derived by deductions from the pay of the army. 

The institution is directed by a body of ear officio Commissioners. Its 
administration, as well as the investigation of all claims to pension from the 
warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers of the whole army,' is 
vested solely in the Commissioners, who are appointed by Letters Patent. 

The governorship is conferred on field-marshals or retired general 
officers. The staff consists of a lieutenant-governor and secretary, three 
medical officers, a chaplain, adjutant, quartermaster, and six captains of 
invalids. There is also a civil establishment almost wholly engaged in the 
investigation of claims to out-pensions. ‘ 


^ The only military prison in charge of a Governor. 
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' Tliere ,is'' accommodation for ^538 in-pensioTierSj ^ who^ are clothed and 
iboarded at the expen,se of the State, the qualifications being ;• — , 

0ood character ; preference being giren at all times to those who hare 
borne the best characters and rendered the longest service, and 
, who are shown to be : — 

(a) Incapable of supplementing their pensions by their own exertions, 
owing to the loss of a limb, wounds, or other injuries or 
disabilities resulting from army service, 

{h) Incapable from other causes, provided that they are not 
under 55 years of age, and are in receipt of a permanent 
pension, 

(c) Free from responsibility for support of "wife or child. 

Out-pension ceases on adinission, very small allowances of money being 
made to in-pensioners. 

Applications arc made to the Secretary, Eoyal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W, 

(xi) The Moyal Sospital, Kilmainliam, Dublin, h ^ eimilar establishment 
to that at Chelsea, and was also founded by Charles II. through the exertions 
of the then Yieeroy of Ireland, the great Buke of Qrmond. The number of 
pensioners provided for in the hospital is X40. The institution is managed 
under the Commissioners of the Boyal Hospital, Chelsea, by a master (tlie 
general officer commanding the forces in Ireland), with two joint deputy mas- 
ters (senior staff officers of the headquarters staff, Ireland), a secretary, 
medical officer, adjutant, quartermaster, and one captain of invalids. 

The conditions for entrance are similar to those for the Boyal Hospital, 
Chelsea.^ 

(xii) The Ordnance Survey Department } — The Ordnance Survey derives 
its title from the fact that until 1870, when it was transferred to the Office of 
Works, it was carried out under the Board of Ordnance. In 1890 it was 
transferred to the Board of Agriculture. 

A trigonometrical survey for the purpose of producing a military map of 
Great Britain was ordered in 1791 j but it was not until 1797 that the pro- 
duction of a general military map of the kingdom, founded on a minute sur- 
vey, was approved. This map was published on a scale of 1 inch to a 
mile. 

Major-General Boy, Boyal Engineers, who commenced the survey, placed 
its organization on a military basis, which it has ever since retained. 
The detail plans were commenced by Boyal Engineer officers, and wffien 
owing to the war they became too much engaged, a corps of Boyal Military 
Silrveyors and Draughtsmen was formed for home and foreign service. To 
expedite the progress of the military map, civilian smveyors w-ere engaged, 
and some portions of the country were surveyed by contract. 

On the close of the war in 1815, the desire for the map, as a military 
map, ceased, and its progress became very slow. 

In 1824 a survey of Ireland on a scale of 6 inches to a mile was ordered, 

^ An interesting account of the Boyal Hospital is to be found in the 
** Guide to the Boyal Hospital, Dublin/’ by Lieutenant-Colonel Childers, 
Boyal Engineers, and Bobert Stewart. Price 

- See ebap. xiii. ■ 
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and in 1840, Scotland and tlie six norfcliem eonnties pf England were ordered 
to be siirrejed on the same scale. The scales now in nse were ordered on 
the 18th Msij, 1855. They are-r- 

1. * 5 ^ or 126*72 inches to a mile for the plans of all towns with more 

than 4,000 inhabitants. 

2. or 25*344 inches to a mile for the plans of all cnltiyated dis- 
tricts. 

3. Yoiso ^ inches to a mile for the United Eingdom. 

4. -gislTni 1 ^ United Eingdom. 

Subsequently tine preparation of maps of the United Eingdom on a scale of 

4 miles to an inch, and 10 miles to an inch were authorized. The 1-inch 
map, which constitues the general military map of the kingdom, is published 
in two forms, in outline with contours, and with the hill features represented 
bj vertical haehures. 

The ordnance survey is carried out under the direction of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture by 24 officers of Eoyal Engineers ; 4 companies, 
Boyal Engineers, w*hich were specially raised in 1824, 1825, and 1848, for 
service on the survey ; 1,600 civilian assistants ; and 410 labourers. 

In addition to the conduct of all survey s on the larger scales, for civil 
purposes, and the publication of the plans derived therefrom, the ordnance 
survey department is responsible for the production and revision of the 
military map of the kingdom on the 1-ineh scale? for the execution of special 
surveys for defence purposes ; for the preparation of maps for peace 
manoeuvres, and for War Department purposes? and for the production of 
copies of maps and plans for the Intelligence Division of the War Office^ 
It is also responsible for the proper conduct of such surveys as may be neces- 
sary during a campaign, and is directed to maintain three survey sections, 
each consisting of 1 officer and 6 non-commissioned officers and men, com- 
plete with instruments and survey stores, in readiness for service witli an army 
in the field.^ The department has also to provide men for special surveys 
beyond the limits of the kingdom when required to do so by the Govern- 
ment. 

(xiii) TAe EomurahJe Corps of Gentlemen ‘af-Arms.^In 1509, Henry 
VITT. incorporated a body of 50 “ cadets of noble families ” to form a military 
mounted body guard to his person. They were styled the Eing’s “ Pensioners 
and Spears,” and history records many cases in wliicli they have done good 
service. Charles II. reduced the number to 40. The chief revivals of the 
body took place in the reigns of J ames IT. and George II. The title of 
gentlemen -pensioners was changed by William IV. to that they now bear, and 
at the coronation of Queen Victoria they adopted their present uniform. 
When on duty they carry a halberd. Previous to 1861, on which date the 
corps was reorganized by Her Majesty, commissions in the corps were pur- 
chased, but by the new regulations such purchase was abolished. The corps 
now consists of 40 gentlemen witli a captain, always a peer? a lieutenant, W'ho 
must he or have been a colonel or lieutenant-colonel in the army ? a standardl 
bi*arer, a clerk of the cheque, and a harbinger, who must be or have been lieu- 


^ See chap, xxxi. (end). 
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tenanfc-colonels. The private gentlemen must have been majors or captains 
in the army or Boyal Marines.^ The Glentlemen-at-Aniis attend the 
Sovereign on all court or state occasions.® To join this corps an officer must 
have seen active service in the field and have a decoration. The corps is 
imder tlie Lord Chamberlain, and the pay is provided for in the civil list. 

(xiv) The Moyal Bod if Guard of the Yeomen of the Guard is a very 
ancient body. The present corps was formally incorporated by Henry ¥11. 
in 1485. In the reign of Henry ¥111, there were 200 of them, half of whom, 
were mounted. They acquired their name of Beefeaters^ in that reign 
and were in great favour during the reigns of Edward ¥1., Mary and Eliza- 
beth. At the Eestoration their number w'as reduced to 100^ which is the 
present establishment. As with the 6rentlemen-at-Arms, this corps was re- 
organized in 1861, purchase of officers’ commissions abolished, and future 
vacancies directed to be given to officers of the army of long and good semce. 
The captain is alwajs a peer, and goes out with each Ministry ; the lieutenant 
must be or have been a colonel or lieutenant-colonel in the army ; the ensign 
and clerk of the cheque, lieutenant-colonels or majors ; the exons or exempts, 
captains ; and the privates, non-commissioned officers not below the rank of 
se:^ean t. The “ Y eomen W ardors of the Tower,” appointed by th e Constable, 
forty in number, are recruited from the retired non-commissioned officers of 
tlie army, and are commanded by the Lieutenant of the Tower. They are‘ 

honorary ” members of the Yeomen pf the Huard. They and the Yeomen 
of the Guard carry a partizan and wear a picturesque Tudor costume of 
scarlet. 

(xv) The Moyal Company of Archers of Scotland was incorporated in 
1677. After the Bevolution , it seem s, the archers lay dormant until revived by 
Queen Anne. In 1788 we hear of them as taking part in a public shooting 
match for a prize given by George III. The claim of the company to he 
the body-guard of the Sovereign in Scotland was allowed on the occasion of 
the visit of George I¥. to Scotland, and they continue to enjoy that privilege. 
Tlie court dress is of green with gold embroidery and epaulettes, a cocked 
hat with plume of cock’s feathers, and a sword. The “ shooting” dress is a 
green tunic with crimson facings, green trousers, and a Highland cap with 
eagle’s feather. The company numbers over 500, and comprises members 
of the nobility, gentry, and professional men of Scotland. The captain- 
general, who is always a peer, is gold stick for Scotland."* 


^ See Clode, vol. i., p. 359. 

® For further particulars and details regarding the three body-guards of 
the Sovereign, see ‘*The I^earest Guard,” by Brackenhury, and “Her 
Majesty’s, Army,” by Biehards. 

^ Buff'etierSy originally attendants upon tbe Bing’s iuffet. Other deriva- 
tions have been suggested. 

See “ The British Army,” by Sir S. B, Scott, Bart., voL ii., p. 150. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 


The Army m India, 


1. Introduntory^ 

Geograpkical cmtl Ethnological. — India — the country 
to which the destiny of so many of our sons leads them — 
is as a sealed book to those who have not visited it, owdng 
to the great difference existing between its institutions and 
those of any other part of the world, and at the same time, 
to the difficulty of conveying any adequate description of 
its physical and social aspect, arising, partly, from the di- 
yersity of man and of nature observable in its many provinces. 

The best advice to be given to those who would open this 
sealed book is that they should do so on the spot. Many of 
our readers will be able to follow this advice ; but in the 
meantime a sketch of what they may expect to find, such as 
can be given in a few words, may not be out of place here 
and is offered for the use of those who may feel themselves 
in need of such information; perhaps they may soon find 
themselves thrown, whether as soldiers or administrators, into 
a position of xesponsibijity towards the country and its 
natives. 

Although part of a continent, India is virtually in an 
insular position, as regards communication with the outer 
world, in consequence of the obstacle presented by the 
difficult mountain region which bounds it from X.E. to 
N.W, round the whole of its land frontier. Practically, and 
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apart from commiinicatioB. “by sea, it is only from tbe passes 
leading from Afghanistan, the Khaibar, Gomal, and Bolan, that 
the stream of commerce flows into the land. Mountains 
with passes 12,000 to 19,000 feet high separate India from 
China, Tibet, and Kashgar. The sea has done its part in 
completing the isolation of the land, natural harbours are 
few, and, with few exceptions, the people of India are no 
sailors and have even a superstitious dread of the ocean— 
the Edla. or black water. This island character of the 
country, as in our own case, has kept it distinct from others ; 
and though India has received many immigrant peoples, 
during the last thousand or so years there has been no 
emigration;^ that of the Gypsies, whenever it occurred, is the 
exception that proves the rule. The successive immigrants 
have often merged some of their own characteristics in those 
of the people they came amongst or conquered. What was 
already in the country remained there ; there was no 
thoroughfare, and thus the peculiar customs of India grew 
up, making it the self-contained country we now find it. 

The history of India— and it is its history which accounts 
for the present condition of any land--rris that of its races and 
creeds, with their migrations, conquests, and progress ii| 
civilization. 

If we look from the present to the past, according 
to the method of some who deal with history, we find that 
just as the progress of our conquests since the middle of 
the last century (putting aside the contests in Southern 
India, in the Carnatic, with the French, with Hyder Ali, and 
afterwards with his son Tippii) was, from Calcutta, up the 
valley of the Ganges, up the broad belt of the plains — a 
traversable country, rich, cultivated, and inhahited by the 


^ About the period of the great religious revival through the iuHiienee of 
Buddha {circa 500 B.c.), wMcli, at one time, India largely accepted, although 
Brahmiuism has since regained its ascendancy— and in the centuries closely 
preceding and following our era, and perhaps almost to the time of the 
Mahommedan invasion, the Hindus as a nation were conquerors and 
colonizers. Their language^ and traces of their occupation, are found in 
Java, and on other Islands and coasts of the Eastern Seas, 
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most civ^^ and advanced of the Indian people—so in 
former periods, from the time of the first immigration, from 
the north-west, of the Indo-Enxopeaii, or Aryan, Sanskrit- 
speaking races (ciw 2000 b.c.), and thronghont that of the 
successive waves of invasion of the Mahomniedan conqiierors/ 
it was always this same tract of country that became the 
highway of the nations and armies. 

It is consequently in this country, the old Hindustan, that 
Hindustani, or Urdu, the mixed camp language derived 
from those of the conquerors and the conquered is com- 
monly spoken^ ; elsewhere in India it is only a lingua fmnca, 
a medium for intercourse, but iiuperfectly known. 

But to understand its history the geography of a country 
must be considered. One cannot realize India without taking 
good account of the broad belt of the low-lying plains/’ run- 
ning parallel to the IST.E. and E’.W. frontier, from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Punjab, and thence down to the sea at Karachi : 
U flat country uniformly peopled in its several tracts. 
The great forests, tfie deserts, and the lesser hill-ranges, with 
the often very fertile regions between them, are confined to 
the central and southern parts of India enclosed between 
“ the plains ” and the sea, and comprised under the general 
terms Ik'ijputana, Central India, the Dekkan (south country — 
the great raised plateau abutting on the sea coast about 
Bombay and to the south of it in the chain of the Ghats, and 
sloping towards the east) and Southern India. 

After this prelude we may perhaps be better led to grasp 
an idea of the races which people the country, some of which 
supply fighting men for our army. 

Beginning with Southern India, and Madras (our earliest 



^ Beginning witlt that of Mabmucl of Ghasni, almost a contemporary of 
William the Conqueror, and culminating with that of Baber, a I'urk from 
'Ferghana in Central Asia, the grandfather of Akbar the Great, and founder 
of the dynasty of the powerful Great Moguls (Mongol), in the time of 
Henry V III. of England. 

^ Etch here the Hindus avoid its use, their proper language being Hindi. 
The late Maharaja of Bairampur related that when a boy his mother always 
-beat him if he used a foreign word. . (Communicated by Mr. W. Benett, 
Bengal Ciyii Seryice). 
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establisiimeiit, ceded in 1639), the bulk of the population is 
found of the Tamil race, owning a language which has its 
otvn tvritten character and extensive literature; people oi yery 
dark complexion, rice-eating, of moderate stature and less 
warlike disposition than the more northern races. These are 
representatives of the aboriginal inhabitants of India who 
accepted the religion of the conquering Ary ans> at the same 
time profoundly modifying it by introductions from their own 
Pantheon, and retaining many of their own older habits and 
customs. Allied to the Tamils, and of the same so-called 
Dravidian stock, are other races and languages, less impor- 
tant or less iiimierous, the Telegii, Ganarese and Coorg. 
That some of the people of soiitliern India are capable of being 
made good soldiers we may infer from our long struggles with 
the armies of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sahib of Mysore, which 
were probably not entirely recruited from natiyes of other 
countries or parts of India. 

Passing to Lowmr Bengal, on the lower Ganges, we have a 
population of some 40 to 50 millions, largely rice-eating, 
very unwarlike, but acute, lawyer-like, and intellectually 
developei The language^ and the race are Hindu, though 
nearly a third are proselytes to the Mahomhiedan religion. 
The stock is Aryan mixed with the earlier settled races. 

Ascending the Ganges, in the Doab between that river and 
the Jumna, the story of conquest already touched on is the key 
to a knowledge of the population, a mixed race of all classes 
but chiefly Hindus, the servants of each successive conqueror. 
Here, although many high-bred families and respected classes 
are found, the conquerors heel has had its marked levelling 
effect, habituating the people at large to see their natural 
ruler in the latest occupant of the throne of power. Here, 
too, the caste system of India, so much abused but which 
has done good service in organizing society, preserving the 
civdizatioa and directing the morality of the people, ^ is 
found in full development; of the four classes, priests, 


^ Bengali. 

2 Dubois, ‘^Hoeurs, &c., des peuples d© I’lnde,” ckap. ii,, p. 29. 
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soldiers, traders and sMtos — cultivators, herdsmen, servants, 
&c. — the lowest of the latter are almost readily distinguish- 
able by their black skins and faces as the descendants 
of the aborigines relegated to that position by the ruling 
instinct of the imperious Aryan. On ihe tiank, to the 
East, lies Oudh, the central representative province of 
regions to the N.W. and S.E. of it, with an almost purely 
Aryan population nourished on so rich a wheat- and milk- 
producing soil that their physical character and valour alone, 
rather than any inaccessibity of their country which lies 
open, has enabled them to preserve a marked individuality. 
This is the country which furnished the old sepoy army of 
Bengal, and whose people, under the name Poorbeah ” — the 
man from the East — ^largely recruited also the Bombay army. 
Towards Delhi a fine agricultural race of similar origin, 
the Jats, are relied on as a valuable fighting element. 
In all this region of Hindustan, the Mahommedans, while in 
the minority, are numerous* Although they have bor- 
rowed from the Hindus customs as to exclusive eating 
and drinking and intercourse which have nothing to do with 
their religion, the effect of the latter keeps the two classes 
entirely apart; on the recurrence of festivals, it is the 
constant object of solicitude of the civil authority to prevent 
hostile collisions between the parties. 

Coming to the Punjab, the land of the Sikhs, the popula- 
tion, chiefly Aryan and Hindu but with a large proportion of 
the Mahommedan religion, numbers about twenty millions, 
of which about one-tenth only are true Sikhs although they 
form the characteristic element. The Sikh [lit, disciple) is 
distinguished not so much by race as by his religion, which, 
founded in the fifteenth century, was developed in the seven- 
teenth, under Guru Govind who established a theocratic 
government. Overpowered by the Great Moguls (1710- 
1716), this government was overthrown, but the Sikh spirit 
survived, aud later,, under the rulership of the celebrated 
Eanjit Singh, a powerful state and army was formed which 
was maintained until 1849, when it succumbed to the British 
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power after the battle of Chilian wala. At the present time 
the Sikhs, together with the other inhabitants of the Punjab, 
whether Hindu, as the Dogras (Rajpiits), or Mahoniioedan, 
as the Panjabi Musulmans, and the Pathan Mnsulmans, the 
latter being descendants of Afghan or other Asiatic invaders 
of India, are reckoned among our best and most willing 
soldiers. 

Having tracked up the highway of the invasion of India, 
and having referred— »first— to the great immigration (2000 
B.c.) of a people whom we call Aryan, ^ ethnologically our own 
relatives, who implanted their own religion and social system 
in the land, and — ‘next— to the successive invasions proper of 
Mahommedan conquerors, who came as rulers more than 
legislators, we may turn back to the central parts of the 
country* Here lie, beginning from the north, the congeries 
of states of Eajpdtana, still under native government/ occupied 
by a highbred people of the old Hindu (Aryan) stock, but 
sometimes turned to the Mahommedan religion. Beyond, 
towards the south, are seated the Mahrattas, a people once 
politically important, who principally occupy the more or 
less hilly country from Gwalior to the coast southward of 
Bombay, Hindu in religion and partly Aryan in race, but 
probably resulting from a fusion of peoples pressed back 
south by the earlier invaders. Their power, which came first 
to notice about 1700 A.D., is now split up among several 
states, with headquarters at Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda. 
In their time they showed more disposition for predatory 
warfare than for discipline or governing capacity, and though 
warlike and dominant, they are not largely represented in 
our armies, except perhaps in those of the native states. 

The real aboriginal inhabitants of India, some seven 
millions, are found in the forests of Central India and in 
other outlying tracts, the less accessible regions to wdiich 

^ Aryan — KA, noble. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Sir W. W. Hunter, 
Tol. vi, India, p. 62. 

2 “ The English government has respected the possessions of native chiefs, 
and one-third of the country still remains in the hands of its hereditary 
rulers.” p. 43. 
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they have fallen back, or in which they have remaiiietl 
tindisturbed, just as we find the oldest races of Eiirope in tlie 
north-west of Ireland, Eussia, and Norway, and the north of 
Spain. Of these aborigines the Bheels, to the west of 
Eajputana, are well known ; they are fine brave men but un- 
cultivated savages. Other races are Santals, Gonds, and 
Kols; these are the true heathen, knowing no book religion 
unless in cases where they have accepted Christianity, and not 
lending themselves to civili^^ation except as workers in coal 
mines where such exist. There are al^^ numerous tribes 
towards the Eastern frontier, and about Assam, very barbarous, 
but scarcely aboriginal, being allied to the Mongolian stock. 

All others than these aborigines, whether Hindus, 
Mahommedans, Sikhs, or other sects, have their ancient 
religion, literature, and history; We may name specially 
the Parsees, who, though only some 100,000 in number, hold 
a position of influence as a superior race, particularly about 
Bombay ; of the ancient Zoroastrian religion they migrated 
from Persia about 700 a.d. when oppressed by the invasion 
of Arab Mahoiimiedans. Speaking generally, all these 
peoples are wheat-eating and iililk-consuming, slnd con- 
sequently of good physical development ; rice is the staple 
food only in Southern India, Lower Bengal, Assam and 
tracts of less importance! the food of the aborigines is 
various, that of the Bheels perhaps the best. There are 
numbers of tribes, races or sects, with their own languages 
and sometimes also religions, which have not been named, but 
the outline given will perhaps enable such as may be met -witli 
from time to time to be referred to then* origin, or to an affinity 
'with the stocks enumerated. 

It has been sought to offer a means of understanding the 
peoples of India by the light of their origin and relationships, 
and it was necessary to explain this by reference to their 
past history. When however it is remembered that within the 
time of this generation, railways and telegraphs, educational 
colleges, steam jennies/* and the modern application of the 
industrial arts, have been introduced into India, and that 
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18,000 miles of railway have been laid since 1856, one can 
better realize that a new era has dawmed and that, 
necessarily, changes are succeeding one another which may 
ere long efface some old landmarks. 

From causes impossible to detail, partly perhaps from the 
unfortunate application of the term Indian to many races 
essentially barbarian, Englishmen have often gone out to 
India disposed to regard scornfully all whom they meet, 
looking down on all alike as mere blacks. This tempei', so 
prejudicial to the true interests of a governing power, has to 
be overcome by enlightenment ; it is as a help to a better 
understanding that this sketch of India and its inhabitants is 
offered. 

Through knowing something of the history of such diverse 
peoples, affecting as well the population or the races of the 
several provinces as also the several classes among those 
populations, one may learn to discriminate between them and 
to respect them better ; not classing all together according 
to their prevailing colour, nor reckoning them alike by the 
standard of those with whom we maybe thrown immediately 
ill contact. Caste, class, so well known also among ourselves, 
nowhere claims recognition more than in India. Mutual 
respect is the best foundation for friendship, and this does 
not exclude that proper influence which the exercise of 
politeness and forbearance wdll ensure. People of high and 
ancient civilization and culture, with such capacity for war, 
and for the arts of government in peace, as so many of the 
races of India have shown, are well entitled to all the respect 
our sons can show them ; and since, properly manifested, it 
will ensure their respect in turn, it is our best policy to 
exercise it in all our dealings. 

A word on the system of revenue. This has been from old 
time based on land rent ; the state, the Sirkar, is the 
universal proprietor. To this system we succeeded, and it 
accounts largely for the rapid progress and speedy consolida- 
tioiiof our conquests, as indeed for the same features in those 
of our predecessors in the same line. Ote-toi de Id qne je mh/ 
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mette has heen the uniform dictate of the stronger power. In 
Lower Bengal a '' permanent settlement '' was effected by Lord 
Cornwallis ; elsewhere it is subject to periodical revision, but, 
generally, whether the state collects its revenue from the 
Zemindar (land holder), as in the Isrorth West Provinces 
and Oudh, or deals directly with the Eyot (cultivator), as in 
Sladras and Bombay, fixity of tenure is recognked. Under 
our government the proportion in which revenue is derived 
from land rent, as compared with other sources such as 
income tax, has materially diminished ; also the share of 
land rent claimed by the government is now much less in 
proportion to the gross produce than of old, all which tends 
to the great relief of the Eyot. 

To quote from a lecture by Sir W. W. Hunter/ 

“Tliepasfc 85 years have been spent in making the British Empire of 
India safe, in making her peoples prosperous, and also, thank God, in making 
them loyal. . . R 

The true interest of all the Indian peoples in maintaiiiing 
the Pax Britannica is thus expressed. . . . 

The first duty . , . imposed . . . on the governing power 
was to make India secure. The Mutiny had cost many more Indian 
lives than European lives ; it led to a far more widely spread plunder 
and destruction of native than of European property ; it left behind on the 
shoulders of the innocent Indian tax-payers a burden of dB42,000,000 of new 
debt. We had disarmed the races of India, and we were bound to assure 
the safety of the peoples from whom we had taken away the means of self 
defence. The basis of all sound and permanent progress in India is the 
safety of India.'* 

Sir William goes on to describe how in 1881 our British 
troops in India numbered 60,000 and the native army 
110,000, total 170,000, but that, during the 12 years which 
followed, the military problem in India underwent a change. 

“ The steady advance of Bussia in Central Asia, and her contact with 
the states on our north-west frontier, transformed the freedom from external 
danger which India had previously enjoyed into a condition of affairs ap- 
proximating to that of the great armed states of Europe,” consequently, 
“in 1891 the combined forces had been raised to over 71,000 British and 
149,000 natives, total . . , 220,000.** Besides which, the feudatory 

^ “ Progress of India under the Crown,’’ delivered before the Society of 
Arts. See “ Journal,” February 24fch, 1898,. 




princes raised an imperial eontiiigent of 19,000, and fclie Anglo- Indian and 
Eurasian Toiunteers in 18'91 numbered 23,000. 

“ The internal safety of India has thus heen secured by a reconstitution of 
her army, and by a widely-spread unohfcrusiTe system of local defence works 
scientifically planned and Tigilantly inspected — a combination of Hring 
strength of control, and of physical difficulties placed in the way of rerolt, 
wliieh not cTen Balhousie would ha-re Tentured to think possible when the 
government passed to the crown. But in regard to material defence works 
as in regard to the organization of the army, the safety of India is no longer 
a problem of internal protection alone. The long land frontier of the north- 
west, whose difficulties were only emerging in Balhousie’s time, is now 
recognized to he one of the heaviest responsibilities of the British rulers of 
India. In October, 1885, tlie Secretary of State for India gave liis general 
approval to a plan of frontier defence, carefully elaborated by Sir Donald 
Sfcewwt, then Commander-in-Chief. , . 


Mutorical -As far back as 250 years ago there already existed in Bengal 
the germ of the splendid army that now garrisons India from Peshavrur to 
Gape Comorin, in the form of an establishment restricted by the native 
princes to a guard of an ensign and 30 men. In 1681 the force maintained 
appears to have consisted of a corporal “ of approved fidelity ” and 20 men.. 
In 1683 the army of Bengal consisted of a Liliputian force of 250 Europeans. 

Twelve years later, native soldiers were first enlisted. The English were 
by now installed at Calcutta, as they had been already in Madras, and in 
1701-2 the garrison of Fort William consisted of 120 soldiers and seamen 
gunners. Tliis was the fort captured in 1756, by Siraj-ud-Daula (known to 
history as Surajah Dowlah) the Kawab of Bengal, by whose orders was 
enacted the terrible tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

The succeeding year, 1757, witnessed the battle of Baldsi (Plassey) under 
Clive, from which date it may he reckoned that British supremacy was first 
established in Bengal. The armies of the three presidencies now increased so 
rapidly that in 1763 the Bengal army amounted to 1,500 Europeans, and 
11,500 native infantry. In 1772 the Madras army numbered 3,000 European 
infantry, and 16,000 natives ; and in the same year the Bombay army con- • 
aisted of 2,500 Europeans and 3,500 sepoys. In 1808 the total force in 
India amounted to 24,500 Europeans, and 134,500 natives. But it is not 
within the scope of this work to follow step by step the development of the 
Indian army. Frequent wars during the jSrst half of the century, and 
annexations of territory naturally entailed augmentation of the army, and 
the introduction of special local forces and corps. After the annexation of 
the Punjab in 1849, the most important of these came into existence under 
the title of the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 

In 1856, the year preceding the great Mutiny, the force in India, including 
the “ local ” and “ irregular ” troops amounted to 38,000 Europeans of all 
aims, with 276 field guns, and 348,0-' 0 native troops, with 248 field guns. 
The Mutiny having heen quelled by the autumn of 1858, the task of re- 
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organization commenced. The Crown tooh over the govemment o£ the 
country,^ and the army was entirely reorganized. The Staff Corps system 
■was inaugurated ; the question of the proportion of British to natire troops 
was gone into^ and in general, the army in India of the present day exists 
much on the lines then introduced. 

2. Indian Army EstaUishment 

As has already been stated, the Mutiny of 1857 produced 
a complete revolution in the organization of the forces in 
India. There has, however, always existed the general 
principle that Indian revenues should be charged with the 
cost of maintaining the British troops that are serving inland 
for the defence of India. In 1858 by command of the Queen, 
a commission was appointed, having as members the then 
Secretary of State for War, the Duke of Cambridge, Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Lord Stanley, and other officers of ability 
and experience, to inquire into and report upon the terms 
under which the army of the East India Company should be 
transferred to the Crown, as well as to consider all subsidiary 
questions as to the permanent force necessary to be main- 
tained in India. 

As regards the latter question, the recommendations of 
the commission were as follows : — ■ 

That a European force of much greater strength than existed prerious 
to the outbreak of 1857 must be maintained for the future defence of 
India. (This force was laid down at about 80,000 men, of which 50,000 men 
•were required for Bengal, and 15,000 for Madras and Bombay respectively.) 

That the proportion of Europeans to natives in cavalry and infantry 
should stand thus : — the native force should not bear a greater proportion to 
the European than 2 to 1 for Bengal, and 3 to 1 for Madras and Bombay 
respectively. The artillejy, -with minor exceptions, wns to be all European. 

Practically, it may be said that every one of these 
recommendations was adopted— and they still form the basis 
on which the entire military force in India is organized at 
the present time.® 


^ For the new obligations en'tailed on the government of the United 
Kingdom owing to its taking over that of India, see chap. iii. 

* lUd, 
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The Indian army as a whole (Le,, both British and 
native troops) is maintained for the following purposes : — 

(1) To safeguard India from external attack, 

(2) To ensure the impossibility of a successM internal 
revolution. 

(3) To share in operations outside of India, or beyond seas. 

(4) To keep complete check over the armies of feudatory 
native states. 

(5) To maintain the authority of the civil officers of the 

Crown and enforce law and order. 

When officers or troops from home land in India they 
are taken on what is called the Indian Establishment, and are 
paid by the government of India ; at the same time they come 
under Indian regulations and army orders special to the 
country : only a limited portion of the English regulations 
are applicable in India. 

3. Composition of the Army. 

British Eegimmits mid Corps . — The following figures are 
taken from the Indian Military Budget Estimate for 1892-3, 
and show the total British force in India exclusive of all 
British officers employed with the native army. 


British troops by presidencies : — 


Bengal . . • . . • 

44,916 

Madras .. •. *• 

14,888 

Bombay . . . . 

13,193 

Total .• 

72,997 


The detail of the above figures is as follows : — 
British CavaxiBY. 

BeBgal .. .. .. .. 6 Eegiments 

Madras,, •* •• •• 2 „ 

Bombay.. «• •• •• 1 
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Batteries and Companies, 

Bengal — 7 ]iorse; 22 field j 7 mountain j 2 lieavy j 13 garrison 
Madras —2 „ ,8 ■ 1 3^ ' , 

Bombay — 2' „ ' 12 ■. 7 , ,, 

' Grand. Total 


Total 

.. 15 
' 22 
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Bengal . . . . , . . • 33 

Madras^ .. .. .. .. 11 

Bombay .. •* •• 3 

Total .. 53 

The establishment of each branch of the British army 
in India is as follows :— 

JSi'liuJi Cavalrp. 

A regiment is eomposeci of : — 4 squadrons of 29 oilleers and 601 all 
other mnlis. Total, 630, '■.vith 525 horses. 


Artillery. 

Battery of horse artillery, 5 officers, 157 all other ranks 

■rr , r Peace establishment .. .. 

1 War establishment. . . . . 

tvt X- r\ • r Peace establishment, a 
Native Dnvers _ 

Battery of field artillery, 5 officers, 157 all other ranks 


Horses 


f Peace establishment. . 


1 War establishment 


ISfative driTers 


r Peace establishment. * 


Total. 

162 

169 

198 

7 
9 

162 

110 

143 

8 
10 


I War establishment . . . , 

Of these, 4 horse and 7 field batteries are maintained at war establish- 
ment, and, besides, 7 units of 6 reserve ammunition wagons each are kept up. 

Heavy battery. Pour 40 pr. B.M.L. guns and two 6*3 inch B.M.L. 
howitzers. 5 officers, 95 all other ranks. Horses, 5 ; elephants, 12 j bullocks, 
262. 

Battery of mountain artillery. Six 2'5-inch B.M.L. guns. 5 officers, 
106 all other ranks. 6 hill ponies, 138 ordnance mules, and 76 baggage 
mules. Kative establishment, drivers, 149 1 baggage drivers, 32 j artificers, 11. 
Company of garrison artillery. Pive officers and 140 all other ranks. 

Battalion of British Infantry} 

The establishment of a battalion of British infantry is : — 

8 companies—officers, 28 ; all other ranks, 984. Total, 1,012. 


A slight alteration in establishment of the British army in India is under 
consideration, but final sanction has not yet been received. It consists in 
j'educing the Indian establishment by one battalion, and at the same time 
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Many changes liaTe occurred in tke authorized strength of British 
infantry corps. During the Mutiny, Her Majesty’s foot regiments Trere over 
1,000 strong. At the time of the Afghan war, 1878-80, the strength of a 
British battalion was 886 non-commissioned officers and men. The 
organization committee of 1870 recommended 1,044 non- eommissioned 
officers and men. The above total of 1,012 is considered as the war strength 
for a battalion of British infantry in India, to which it must always be kept up.^ 

Native A nn ^, — Under this head is shown the estab- 
lishineiit of the regular native troops of the three presi- 
dencies, ■Le.^ the troops tinder the commaiiders-iii-chief of the 
three presidencies, as distinct from the corps which are still 
under the direct orders of the governnient of India, and exclu- 
sive of inilitaiy police, imperial service troops, reserves, c%c., 
which will be dealt with hereafter. 

It may be mentioned that the corps under the orders of 
the government of India consist of about 14,000 troops, and 
include the Hyderabad contingent. Central India horse, and 
various other local corps. Until recently the whole of the 
Punjab frontier force was also included under this heading, 
but after the Afghan war of 1878-80 they were placed 
under the commander-iii-cliief in India. 

Native troops by presidencies : — 


Bengal . . 

76,158 

Madras , • . . . • 

30,020 

Bombay., .. 

27,522 

Corps under government of 


India . , . . . . 

13,803 

Total 

147,503 


The detail is as folloWvS : — 

Bengal army and corps uucler government of India 
Cavalry, 80 regiments. 

Infantry, 75 battalions. 

Artiilory, 1 garrison company and 10 mountain batteries. 

adding 20 men to each of the remaining 52 battalions, bringing them up to 
1032 of all ranks. The reduction -would be made from the Madras establish- 
ment, wliicli would then have 10 bM-talionS instead of 11, and the total 
estabiishment w^ould be 52, though thei*e wiU be no dimimition in the aggre- 
gate number of men j 1,040 men in all being added to the 52 battalions in 
place of the 1,012 withdra-wm. 

^ See chap, vii., for comparison of establishments in India, the colonies, and 
at home. 



^ Since tlie abore was written a general order lias been issued entirely 
revising the constitution of the Hindustani infantry of the Bengal army, by 
which these regiments, hitherto organized in class companies, will now be 
transformed into class regiments, the reorganization being carried out by 
the transfer of entire companies under their own natire officers. These 
changes affect sixteen battalions of Bengal infantry. 

- The 42nd, 43rd, and 44th Hurkhas. 
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3Iadras army : — 

Cavalry, 3 regiments. 

Infantry, 32 Wttalions, 

Bombay army :• — '' 

Cavalry, 7 regiments. 

Infantry, 26 battalions. 

Artillery, 2 mountain batteries. 

In addition to this there are in the three presidencies, 21 companies of 
sappers and miners — viz., 8 Bengal, 8 Madras, and 6 Bombay. Also a sub- 
marine mining company with headquarters at Poona, and 4 sections, at 
Earacbi, Bombay, Calcutta, and Bangoon, respectively. 

The establishment of each branch is as a rule as under 

Cavalry — ^squadrons. 

British officers, 8 ; natives of all ranks, 625. 

Infantry— 8 companies. 

British officers, 8 ; natives of all ranks, 912 in Bengal and 832 
in Madras and Bombay. 

Artillery— Six 2'5 inch B.M.L. guns (screw guns). 

British officers, 4 ; natives of all ranks, 256. 

As regards the mixture of classes in regiments, the 
ARiriation in race of the units of this large force is so very 
great that it would be quite impossible within our limits 
to attempt to enter into the subject more than very briefly. 
Leaving out the totally different races comprising the 
forces in Bombay and Madras, and referring to Bengal 
only, it may be stated that scarcely a single regiment 
of either cavalry or infantry is composed of one class of 
nien.'^ The most notable exception is in the case of the 
who are a people distinct from the natives of 
and have their own customs ; they are men of small 
stature from Nepal, accustomed to the hills, and forming 
unsurpassed infantry fighting material. Each Gurkha regi- 
ment is composed of (Jurkhas only. Of these there are five 
regiments, numbered from 1 to 5, of two battalions each, and 
in addition three independent battalions included in the 
numbering of the Bengal infantry.® The so-called Sikh regi- 
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ineBts are as a rule not composed of Siklis only — in most 
cases only about half tbe regiment consists of Sikhs. 

The unit in the infantry and cavalry is the company and 
troop respectively, and, in the native army at large, each 
of these is composed of one class of men only, though 
there may be many different classes in the regiment as a 
whole. A.S an ordinary instance of variety in the composi- 
tion of these units the constitution of one cavalry regiment 
of the frontier force may be mentiojied. Of tbe eight troops 
forming the regiment the 1st troop is composed of Sikhs, the 
2nd of Dogras, the 3rd and 4th of Eajptit Mahommedans and 
Hindus, the Sthof Pathans (Trans-Indus Mahommedans), the 
6th of Sikhs, the 7th of Punjabi Mahommedans, the 8th of 
Sikhs. Each squadron therefore is composed of two troops 
of different classes and it will also be seen that the total 
proportion of Hindus to Mahommedans is fairly even. 

This constitution of the native army is in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Eoyai Gommissioii of 1859 
already referred to, and which ran as follows : — 

That; the native army should be composed of different nationalities and 
castes, and, as a general rule, mixed promiscuousiy through each regiment.’* 

As indicated on p, 446 the Bengal army before the mutiny 
had consisted almost exclusively of Oudh men, the Hindus 
and Mahommedans promiscuously mixed. After the mutiny 
other nationalities were recruited, and class companies were 
introduced. 

Volimteers . — Much depends and has more than once 
in the past depended on the invaluable assistance rendered 
by these corps, raised from the European and Eurasian com- 
munities, which otherwise would have no opportunity of 
contributing to the strength of the local armies. The work 
done by rapidly raised regiments of volunteers, especially of 
cavalry, in the great Mutiny is a matter of history, and such 
leaders as Havelock have had experience of the fact that 
without their assistance success would have been doubtful 
but up to 1860, there had been no regularly organized move- 
ment in this direction. From that date the work coni- 
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menced ill earnest. A rifle corps ms formed in Sltabaldi 
(Fagpiir provinces)/ two more in the Punjab, and in 
1862 the Behar light horse was raised. There are now, in 
addition to artillery, cavalry, mounted rifle coips, and rifle 
regiments in the three presidencies, three naval corps at 
Calcutta, Karachi, and Aden respectively. The volunteers 
have more than once, since the Mutiny, been culled on 
for active service. A mounted rifle company of the 
Eangoon volunteers served in Upper Burma in 1885, and 
was present at the taking of Mandalay. The pioneer com- 
pany of the 1st Calcutta rifle volunteers took part in the 
recent expedition to Manipur, and the Behar light horse and 
Sibsagar mounted rifles have more than once been called out 
for military duty in aid of the civil power. 

The enrolled strength of volunteers in the whole ot‘ India on the 1st 
JN'ovcmber, IS92, was 27,086, which includes 1S98 reservists. They consist 
of — naval volunteers, two corps (exclusive of Aden), each of one company ; 
cavalry, or hght horse, 10 corps, numbering 23 troops ; artillery, 5 corps — 
7 batteries ; mounted rifles, 9 corps — 11 coinj^anies ; and, finally, infantry, 
53 corps, numbering 290 companies. 

The employes of the state railways, recruited in India, 
are obliged by the terms of their engagement, to join the 
railway volunteer corps. 

To conclude this heading the following remarks from a 
great authority may be quoted as showing how vastly 
important is this question of military training of volunteers. 

We must always recollect that in India we arc surrounded by a popula- 
tion composed of many different nationalities ; that we live amidst alien and 
semi-civihzed multitudes ; and that we cannot hope to realize, within any space 
of time w'hieh can be practically considered, the optimistic dream of a condition 
of things where elements of disturbance are absent. It is of infinite im- 
tance that the * pax Britannica ’ should not be disturbed for a single-day.” 

[And he goes on to show how the military forces should be vigilantly 
maintained in readiness for the support of the civil power in the main- 
tenance of order, as is indeed so necessary in the common interest,] 

In February, 1892, the Governor General in Council 
directed a committee of volunteer officers to assemble at 
Calcutta to consider and report on various important ques- 
tions: connected with volunteering, and the first proposal 
it had to consider w4s whether or not it should be com- 
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piilsoiy for all servants of government to become volun- 
teers. The committee, though they considered it 
undesirable at present that the bearing of arms should 
be made a condition of government service, suggested that 
the government of India should address all local govern- 
ments on the extreme importance of enlisting the active 
interest and co-operation of all heads of departments in tlie 
encouragement of volunteering among their subordinates. 

'"Military ■DoUce} — This' force ".'owes 'its existence principally., to 
the extensive operations necessitated by the subjugation of Upper Burma, 
and for the pacification of that country. The first force of military police 
for this purpose was raised in March 1886, and consisted of two levies com- 
posed of Glurkhas, Punjabis, and Hindustanis, 500 of eacli, "with 11 native 
officers and 60 non-commissioned officers in addition. Besides these two levies, 
a military police force of a strength of about 3,300 was raised in northern India. 
The native commissioned and non-commissioned officei*s and a portion of the 
men were volunteers from the native aimiy, the remainder being enlisted. 
Later in the same year some 7,000 additioimi police were raised, the whole 
being for service in Burma, 

4,500 more police were raised in 1887, and in the foilow’ing year three 
further levies, as under, for service in the districts specified, viz. : — 

Shan state levy . . .. 600 Punjabis, 

Mogaung levy , . . • 500 G^urkhas and hiU men. 

Chin levy . . . . . . 400 Punjabis and 200 Hindustanis. 

It will thus be seen that the military police raised for seiwice in Upper 
Burma in these three years amounted to over 18,000 men, hut in 1891 fom* 
battalions were transformed into local corps of the Madras army, and the 
number, therefore, of the Upper Buima military police was thus reduced to 
about 16,000. 

There are usually with a military police battalion two British officers, 
termed the commandant, and the assistant-commandant. These are, in 
every case, officers of the Indian staff corps of the three presidencies, and of 
the rank of captain or lieutenant. They remain on the rolls of their 
respective regiments, being merely seconded for these special commands, and 
usually Inverting, after five years, to their regiments. 

In addition to the Upper Burma military police battalions there are also 
four battalions of Assam military police, nearly 3,000 men, and a Chittagong 
frontier police battalion of about 450 men. 

^ It is to be understood that this force of military police is quite distinet^ 
both in organization imd training, from the ordinary police force employed 
throughout India. The Indian police generally is a highly organized 
force with a semi-military training, though the officers are not nbw-a-days 
military men, except only in the case of the head officers called Inspector- 
Generals who, with few exceptions, have hitherto been commissioned officers 
of the staff corps. The force, though trained under its own officers, is sub- 
ject to a general control by the magistracy and the local governments, and 
its duties are the maintenance of law and order and the detection of ciime. 
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political aspect of this question, ie,, as to the adYisability or 
otherwise of the retention in natiTe states of these forces, it 
may he remarked that their existence has in every case heea 
sanctioned hy treaty in the first instance, either hy the East 
India Company, or later by the government of India. It 
may not be generally known that there are over 120 native 
states throughout the length and breadth of the land wdiose 
rulers keep up this manifestation of sovereignty, and this 
number includes those states only which are burdened 'with 
what are termed ‘‘regulars,*’ there being many others in 
addition which keep up “ irregulars.” Further, in every state 
where there are regulars a number of irregulars are also 
maintained which in some instances greatly exceed the 
regulars. The definition of “ irregulars ” would be somewhat 
vague. It may be taken as a rule that they are not regularly 
drilled, probably w^ear no uniform, and may or may not be 
armed with anything more than a sword or smooth-bore 
musket. The “ regulars/* on the other hand, in some native 
states are often well-dressed, drilled, armed, and mounted. 
The wdiole of these native states are in relation 'with the 
following nine governments or agencies, under the Viceroy 
of India — viz., Government of India, Eajpiitana, Central India, 
Bengal, North-west Provinces, Punjab, Madras, Bombay and 
Assam. 

There are two classes of troops maintained under treaty 
with native states — viz., subsidiary forces, designed for 
mutual defence against an external enemy of the states and 
of the paramount power ; and contingents kept up to support 
a native ruler against the chance of insurrection. For the 
support of these forces certain territories have been ceded 
to the paramount power. 

In tlxe year 1800, by a treaty of general defensive alliance witli tbe Nizam 
of Hyderabad, the East India Company agreed to maintain a subsidiary 
force of 8,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and a proportion of artillery, the 
Company declaring that the British government would never permit any 
power or state whatever to commit with impunity any act of aggression 
against the rights or temtories of the Nizam, 
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^ A lakli is Es, 100,000, or by exeliange at, say Is. Bd., £6,250, 


■ For tlie .payment of tliis subsidiary, foi’ce certain temtories were assigned 
and ceded to the Hononrable East India Company, and the Kizam engaged 
to furnish in •war certain troops to be added to the subsidiary force ; the 
Company at the same time made counter engagements to support the iXizam. 

By the treaty of 1853, concluded under Lord Balhousie, it was agreed 
that a portion of the subsidiary force — ^viz., 5 regiments of infantry and one 
of cavalry, with a due proportion of guns, should be stationed within the 
territories of the jSfizam. In lieu of the force engaged, as above stated, to 
be lumisbed by the Nizam, the Company agreed to keep up, as an auxiliary 
force, the Hyderabad eontingent, consisting of 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, 
and 4 field batteries, to be available always to support the Nizam throughout 
his whole dominions against rebellion or disturbance. In the event of war 
it was agreed that the subsidiary force, joined by the Hyderabad eontingent, 
should be employed in any manner that the British government might 
consider best calculated for opposing tbe enemy, provided that two battalion.'* 
of sepoys should always remain near the capital of Hyderabad. 

Imperial Service Troops. — In 1889, under Lord 
Bufferings vice-royalty, was introduced the most important 
reform in the organization of armies of native states that has 
yet been attempted, the effect of "which cannot yet be gauged, 
as the organization is by no means completed. The change 
may be designated as a new departure in the policy of the 
government of India, or in other words the acceptance of 
the principle that the feudatory princes and their armies 
are 110 longer to be regarded chiefly as a source or danger, 
hut rather as a reserve of force. So far it has not transpired 
that this deliberate policy of substituting an attitude ol 
watchful confidence for one of uneas}’ mistrust has been 
attended by any less result than complete success. 

G-eneraliy speaking, the scheme was as follows : — 

It was decided, instead of accepting the offers of money to the amount of 
more than 125 laklis^ made by many of the native chiefs for purposes of inn 
perial defence, to obtain their co-operation for these purposes by a reorgani- 
zation of a portion of their aimies. 

The reorganization was to be effected by a selection being made of the 
subjects of the states furnishing these corps-, in time of peace they would 
remain xinder the complete control of the states to which they belong, but 
would be organized and etpipped on a uniform plan with a view to their 
being able in time of war to take their places in co-operation with the British 
forces, to effect which they were to be insxjected and trained, but not com- 
manded by British officers. 

The rulers of native states made certain definite offers to the government 
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Iiidia, some u£ ^vliicli have been accepted in a modified form ; others are 
still under consideration. Two instances will suffice :~ 

The Maharajah of Kashmir offered to give, one milBon rupees , and to, 
place at the disposal of goTemment all the troops and OTafmel of war which 
Ills slate possesses. The government of India accepted 2 squadrons of cavalry, 
about 350 men ; 6 regiments of infantry, about 3,^?00 men ; and 2 mountain 
balteries (each of 4 7-pr. rifled guns). It should be added, however, that 
the milltaiy liabilities of Kashmir are different to those of other native 
states, as it lias to safeguard its northexm frontier, which is the first duty of its 
imperial service troops. Those not now employed on the O-ilgifc frontier are 
at Jammu, and in the event of general mobilization the destination of the 
force or balance of the force not employed on the border, would be Jammu. 

Another instance which may be taken as typical is that of the Punjab 
chief, the Maharajah of Pattiala, who offered to give all the resources of his 
state in the shape of trec^ure, troops, &c. The government of India 
accepted 4 squadrons of cavalry =s* 600 men, and 1 regiment of infantry 
== 1,000 men. 

'■ Tile 'government of Tndia had, "up''' to., the middle 'of June, ISO!, 'accepted 
the services of 19 states, Thenffers of 9 other important native states w^ere 

still under consideration, as were those of 22 lesser states. The total 
strength which it is expected that this scheme will eventually provide for 
the ^ assistance of the British Indian army amounts to 10,000 cavalry and 
11,000 .infanlTj. ■ ■ ■ 

Finally it should be borne iu mind that by no means the 
least important result of the imperial service troops organ- 
ization is that as the scheme develops so will the reduction 
in the numbers of the undisciplined rabble, which formerly 
constituted a large proportion of the armies of the native 
states, undoubtedly take place; for instance, when the 
imperial service brigades of Kashmir are completed, the re- 
mainder of the Kashmir army, maintained principally for 
ceremonial purposes or prestige, will not exceed 3500, as 
against a figure of over 22,000 as showui in the returns for 
1888. A statement prepared in 1890 show^s a decrease of no 
less than 25,000 men since 1887, in the military forces of five 
of the great districts of India. This, how’ever, includes the 
reductions as above effected in Kashmir. 

To conclude this section it would appear that when the 
two measures for forming reserves for the native army, and 
for organization of the imperial service troops, have been fully 
applied, there will be an additional force of native soldiers 
equivalent to about 50,000 to 60,000 men. 
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Cost tlw Army. — ^The cost of the Indian armr in 
1856, immediately before the Mutiny, ^Yas 127| iniUion rupees, 
and in 1887-8 over 2 04| million, wMch includes loss on 
exehange in Home charges, and there was in addition a charge 
of 18| million for military works including special defences. 

The net expenditure on the army in 1890-91 was 
In India ... Ex 14,069,220 

In England ... Ex 5,835,213 

Total ... 19,904,433 

or a little under 200 million rupees.^ 

3. Dejpartm&iits^ and koto officered. 

The following are under the military department of the 
government of India, which is dealt with in sect. 5, p. 469, 
under the heading of Administration of the Army in India. 

{a) Ordnance. — TMs department lias for its head an artillery officer of high 
military rank (usually a major general) who is the chief authority under the 
government of India in the military department in all matters appertaining 
to this branch in the three presidencies. His official designation is Director- 
General of Ordnance in India. IXext to him comes the Deputy Director- 
General of Ordnance in India. 

The three presidencies form four circles — viz., the Eastern Circle, 
Bengal, Calcutta; Western Circle, Bengal, Rawal Pindi; Madras Circle, 
Madras; Bombay Circle, Poona, each imder an inspector-general. After 
these come ordnance officers of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th class, and the 
ordnance manufacturing establishments, of which there are altogether in 
India 9 — viz., 2 gunpowder factories, 2 small arms ammunition factories, 
3 gun carriage factories, 1 harness and saddlery factory, 1 foundry and shell 
ffictory, each under a superintendent. In every case the appointment is held 
by an officer of the Boy al Artillery, varying in rank from captain to colonel. 

(5) jlfedicojl— Phis important department is constituted and the duties 
and responsibilities are shared as follows 

With the government of India, an officer of the highest medical military 

^ Rx “ tens of rupees. When the expression Bx is not used, but, as in 
Indian Budget Estimates, the sum is expressed in rupees (R), the system of 
notation is as follows -the punctuation above 1,(KX) does not, as in England, 
denote tlioasands, millions, &c., but a hundred thousand = one lakh, and one 
hundred lakhs — one crdre; thus a sum of, say, fourteen million, thirty thou- 
sand, and forty-six rupees, is expressed 1,40,30,046 ; t.e., 1 crore, 40 lakhs, 30 
thousand, and 46 rupees. This is because the natives count large sums in 
lakhs = 100,000, and crores = 10,000,000. 

- Eor d'udge Advocate General’s and for Teterinary Department in India, 
'see chap, xvilv; 
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rauy is appointed, whose principal duties are to advise the gaveriiment of 
India on aU questions of sanitation, &c. He is charged with the control of the 
medical sTstem in gaols and ciril dispensaries, in addition to the appoint- 
ment of all sanitarj medical officers, and of the so-called civil surgeons of 
stations in India. These latter belong to the Indian medical service, and 
their services have first to be obtained from the Principal lledieal Officer, 
H.hl. 8 forces in India, under whose orders they are. 

The principal medical officer, H.M.’s forces in India, is an entirclv 
separate appointment. This officer (also of the highest medical military 
rant) has the supreme direction of the medical department concerned with 
troops, both British and native, in India. It should be here stated that 

the British and native medical services are quite distinct. 

The introduction of the British system of station hospitals, instead of 
regimental, has not hitherto been deemed practicable as far as native troops 
are concerned, t he consequence being that offieors of the Indian medical service 
on a vacancy occurring in a regiment are gazetted as medical officers to the 
corps, and the regimental hospital system is maintained in each. 

The principal medical officers, Madras and Bombay armies are in as nearly 
as possible a similar relation to the principal medical officer, H.M.’s forces in 
India, as the presidency eommanders-in-chief are to the commander-in-chief 
in India. 

It may be added that the medical officer with the goyernment of India 
is iisiially of the Indian medical service, -while the principal medical officer, 
il.M. s forces in India and the two presidency principal medical officers are 
of the army medical staff (British service). 

^ (c) Comnmsariaf and Transport De^ar/wiew^.-The title of the head of 
tins department is Commissary- G-eneral in Chief. He combines the two 
important branches of commissariat and transport under one control. Besides 
t\m there is a commissary-general for transport only, but he is directly rab- 
oi-dmate to the commissary-general in chief. There are 4 commissaiT- 
generals— viz., two for Bengal (Eastern and Western Circle), one for Madras 
and one for Bombay. Under them are assistant commissary-generals of the 
1st, 2na, 3rd, and 4th classes and deputy-assistant commissary-generals of the 
1st and 2nd classes in each of the three presidencies respectively. 

The appointments in every grade are held by officers of the Indian Army. 

Since the Afghan wur the transport service has been constantlv 
worked up till it lias now reached a condition of efficiency never before 
attorned, and it may be said that in the event of mobilization, transport 
sufficient for the troops about to take the field would be almost immediately 
forthcoming. The troops on the frontiers of India are, even in peace tinieV 
provided -with half transport, the pack animals being in regimental charge; 

iji) Militarij Works Department^Tho Director-General of militorv 
works IS the head of this department. There are two deiDutj directors of 
nni.tary works (one for works, one for fortifications), and the departmental 
officers are classified as chief engineer Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class j superin- 
ending engineers, 3 classes; executive engineers, 4 gmdes; assistant 

of and Sanitary Commissioner with the Governme^ 
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CDgineers, 2 grades. Tlicse are all ofiieers of the Bojal Engineere, and are 
distributed over the three presidencies. 

The title of the department speahs for itself, and includes all works of 
tlie nature of barracks, hospitals, and fortifications as distinct from the 
Public Works Department, which uuidertakes road-making, bridging, canals 
for irrigation, &e, 

(c) Army Remould \b under the Director of Army 

Eemotmts. There are three superintendents of reserve depots and three 
superintendents of breeding establislments ; all are ofiicers of the Indian 
army. Besides these there is a remount agent at the Presidency (Calcutta). 

The supply of remounts for the horse artillery, field artillery, and British 
cavalry throughout India is arranged for under the orders of the director 
of anny remounis, the imported horses being first sent to the reserve depots, 
where they are classed and distributed to the various branches of tlie service, 

Ofiicers of the mounted branches of the British service and of native 
cavaliy regiments can piircliase chargers at the government remoimt depots, 
subject to certain restrictions, and at certain fixed rates. The imported 
horses referred to above as being sent to the reserve depots are for the 
greater part Australians (Waters). The government of India enters into 
contract with Australian dealers for remounts at a certain fixed price per 
head, and they are then imported to India. The Waler, therefore, is the 
class of horse most usually to be found in the ranks of all British 
mounted troops in India. A considerable number of Persians, half Arabs, 
or Arabs, arc, however, also iinported, and in the Bombay presidency there 
are certain balteries of field artillery entirely horsed from tins source. 

In the ranks of British cavalry regiments also may be found a fair pro- 
portion of remounts, the offspring of country-bred mares by imported sires. 
The breeding establishments where these sires are maintained are entirely 
apart from the remount depdts. A s^'stem has been adopted for some years 
now by which, in very many districts of India, government stallion estab- 
lishments have been instituted, usually under the control of the local civil 
district ofilcer. In some situations there may be only tw’o or three sires to 
an establishment, but in more j)opulous districts four or five times that 
number. The system is that the native farmer can bring his country -bred 
mares to the govemment stallions, for which service no fee is charge- 
able, the only proviso being that any mare permitted to be brought 
up should have been first branded by a government inspector as likely to 
throw a good foal. In this way it is hoped that in the eourse of time there 
will be considerable improvement in the general stamp of country-breds 
througbout the country. The class of government stallion varies consider- 
ably; they consist of both English and W'alerthorouglibreds, Arabs, S^orf oik 
trotters, &e. The progeny of these sires, however, does not become the 
property of the government at a rate that might be fixed, nor has the 
government any lien thereon, the ow’ner of the mare being ahvays at 
liberty to sell in any marker he pleases, or to retain if it suits him. This 
class of horse is the one usually found in the ranks of the native cavalry 
regiments in Bengal and the Punjab, 

Under the heading wiiich follow*s, of ‘‘Eccruiting for the Native 
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Aniiv, the svi^tem horse ownership' in natiTe cavalrv regimeots is 
mentionecL The remonnts are nsnallj bought at horse fairs, wliidi take 
plaee at various seasons of the year in the districts throughout the 
country, and to which the native farmers or dealers bring their produce. 
As an extra inducement to the native owners 2 >rizcs are extensively awarded 

by the civil authorities of the district. 

It should be added that the three Madras cavairY regiiiients are provided 
by government with their troop horses, in the same way as British troops. Tu 
the J^mbay presidency many native cavalry regiments are mounted on Arabs 
and Persians, tlie system of purchase and ownership, however, being the 
same jis in Bengal. Some years ago an apparently useful and line stamp of 
horse was largely imported from the Gape, bat owing presumably to a 
regrettable cessation of supply the class is no longer to be found in India. 

(/) Mih^aiy I>epar^mml--XJnder the Accountant-G-eneral 

who IS ex ojicio Deputy Secretary for finance in the Military Department. 
He has, as staff, a deputy accountant-general and an assistant accountant- 
general. There are four controllers of military accounts for the four Circles^ • 
imlitaY accou^ants, in four classes ; and assistant military aecouiitunts in 
t iirt^> ela^^ses These appointments are all held by oilicers of tlie Indian Arm y 
^ fe) ^eelesmsffee^l M/amhneul ^ There are four ecclesiastical esfab- 
hshments in India—viz., for Bengal, Madms, Bombav, and Burma re- 
spctivelT, ento-ely under the government of India. The chief bishopric is 
that of ualeutta- and the holder of this see has the title of Lord Bishop and 
Metropolitan of India and the Island of Ceylon. There are bishoprics to 
the remaining three establishments. The establishments comprise senior 
and junior chaplains, of whom there are 83 in Bengal, 41 in Madras, 26 
m Bombay, and 10 m Burma. There are also chaplains of the Clnirch of 
beotland. Homan Catholic troops receive religious ministration from the 
various missionary establishments. 

4. Becndtiiuj for tlm Natwe Army. 

Beermting. This was the subject selected for the 
prize essay of the United Service Institution of India in 
loJl, as it is not imnaturallj considered the most vital 
question affecting our military policy in that country. Tliis 
will the more readily he granted when the fact is taken into 
consideration that an army of say 150,000 men has to be 
recruited from a population of 287^ millibns-spread over an 
yea of 1| million square miles— and that the army should 
be imposed of the very best material existing in the midst 
of these millions, so that the question immediately arises as 

I^Oioro «.d lit EstabliEhment includc-6 the biEboprics of 
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to the selection of the particular classes or tribes^ which are 
deemecl the best suited for the purpose. ^ ' 

There is ill India no lack of classes whose almost iieredh 
it- has been to seiwe the state as fiditiim men. 
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passion with these lar<^e classes of 


natives, particularly those oTHW^sjan^nd the rimjah. To 

go away from home, to serve, and retaining 

tlieir hold on tlie land in their native village, to 
return when their vserviee has earned theni the coveted'' 
pension, or the hour for retirement has arrived, is as much an 
ingrained custom in India as it is in Europe among the Swiss, 
and generally speaking the Indian native deserves a similar 
reputation for keeping good faith. The difficulty then in 
recnuii ting is only as to the choice to he made. 

With the object of more effectually securing the best men of the most 
warlike classes the Secretary of »State has quite recently sanctioned the estab- 
lishment of recruiting depots at certain stations, each of which is to fonn 
the centre of the recruiting district for the class specified. A detail of these 
is given with the object of showing the classes or castes of the Bengal presi- 
dency (including the Punjab) which have been selected as coBtaining the 
most suitable elements ; — 

Poshawiir for Patlians. 

Eawal Pindi for Punjabi Maliommedans. 

Amritsar for Sikbs, 

Sialliot for Bogras. 

Delhi for Jats and Hindustani Alahonmiedans. 

Lucknow for Hindustani Hindus. 

Gorakhpur for Gurkhas. 

It will be seen that with the exception of Lucknow in Oude,and Gorakh- 
pur in the Xorth-West provinces as the most convement centre for the 
Gurkhas from Nepal, the whole of the remainder are in the Punjab, the 
northern races of India being incontestably those among wdiieh the best 
fighting material is to be found. The Madras and Bombay presidencies and 
tlieir recruit-producing areas will not be here discussed. 

A specially selected officer is appointed to each recruiting centre, and lus 
duties are to afford every eneourageinent, assistance, and information, to 
reeruits and to make arrangements for their being conveyed free of expense 
to the regiments they may liav©' selected. Ko compulsory drafting -is per- 
mitted. The origin and status of these vastly differing races has been 
touched on in the introduction to this chapter. Bach of the classes named, 
with the exception of Gurkhas, are enlisted for service in either cavalry or 
infantry as they may choose. The Dogra, however, is usually an indifferent 
rider," but •an -excellent soldier in' other respects. 

2 H 2 
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■ , The great clifferenee inilie constitution of tlie natire caTalrj and infantry 
regiments ' (always of tlie Bengal ' Presidency) may liere be pointed out, 
Wliereas the infantry soldier on joining is supplied by the state, with almost 
crerything in the wny of uniform and equipment generally, the caTalry 
soldier, on the otlier hand, pays for eTerything he is provided 
his horse and its feed and keep, the single exception carbine wliicli 

is supplied by the state. A certain fixed, paid by Mm into the regi- 
mental horse* fund on is, in addition, maiEtained by a 

monthly subscrin*''-’^ ievied, according to rate of pay, on every man in the regi- 
ment native oncers downwards. The recruit is then provided witli 

a jjorse, which becomes, as it were, his own property, though of course he is 
held responsible that the animalis kept in proper condition. When Ins 
turn for furlough arrives, he can, if he chooses, take his horse to his 
home with him. Por cavalry system in Madrjis and Bombay, see p. 466. 

The pay of an infantry soldier is ^ rupees per mensem, and that of a 
cavalry soldier 31 rupees. Enlistments for the native army are made to 
include seiwice beyond sea. 

Discharges mid Fensiom. — Subject to certain restrictions a man xnay 
claim his disebarge after 3 years’ service. In case of unfitness he can be dis- 
charged at any period of his service, and receive a gratuity calculated on the 
length of his serriee up to 21 years, wdien he becomes entitled to a pension 
which he can then claim irrespective of fitness for future service or other- 
wise. The 15 years’ service invalid pension (formerly granted) is abolished 
for all soldiers enlisted after 30th Kovember, 1886. 

Eeserxes. — In 1886 certain changes in the conditions 
of service in the native army were introdneed, which, briefly 
summarized, amount to the following — viz., that the native 
infantry regiments of the three presidencies should be linked 
together in regiments of three battalions eaeb, wnth the 
exception of a few corps which would he linked together in 
regiments of two battalions each (Gurkhas only), and that 
from a certain date in that year all enlistments in any 
battalion would be made for both or for all three battalions 
of the regiment, it being understood that the transfers to 
which men might thus he liable would only be enforced in 
the event of war. 

The object of tliis measure wus to eusurc the making up of the strengf h 
of a battalion warned for field service to 1,000 efiective rank and file by- 
transfers of men from the other linked battalions, the vacancies thus 
caused in the other battalions being simultaneously filled up by further 
recruiting. 

At the same time that this measure was introduced the formation of a 
system of reserves -was also sanctioned. This system wus only introduced as 
a kutative measure in the infantry of the Bengal army and the Punjab 
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frontier force, but was extended in 1887 to Madras and Bombay. Tlie terms 
were, briefiy, that two classes of reserre slioidd be formed, namely, an active 
reserve and a gamson reserve. Tlie acdive reserve wras to be formed of men 
who might be transferred to the reserve after not less than 5, or more titan, 
12, yearsV service with the colours, tlieir numbers being limited per battalion 
for Bengal to 218, and for Madras and Bombay to 160. The garrison 
reserve was to be composed of men who bave been pensioned after 21 years' 
service, or vrho have completed a total colonr.and reserve service of that period, 
number unlimittdi. The active reserve w^as to be embodied for one month each 
year and the garrison reserve for one month every alternate year. The former 
was to he liable to serve beyond the limits of British India as well as within 
those limits ; the latter not to be liable (without consent) to serve beyond 
those limits. Tlic arms of the active reserve were to be kept with the battalion 
lieadquarters, but no arms were to be issued for garrison reserve, for wiiose 
training only the spare arms in regimental charge would be utilized — viz., 
arms of men on furlough, sick, &e. 

These arraEgements have not as yet produced much fruit. 
The idea of service on the conditions offered was a novel one 
for India, and it is not to be wondered at if our first essay 
should not at once have proved successfiiL The difficulty 
seems to lie in superadding to wffiat is essentially a long 
service system one for the iiiaintenance of reserves. The 
situation appears to offer some analogy to that existing in 
England in 1859 and 1867, but the future solution of the 
problem may prove quite different from that devised for the 
United Kingdom. 

5. Achiirdstmtioii of the Army in India, 

By the G-overnor-Gmieml and Council,— 'So better defini- 
tion under this heading can he given than the following, 
quoted from the chapter in the report of the special comm is- 
sioii of 1879 on the military administration of India. 

The superintendence, direction, and control of the whole civil and 
iniiitary government o£ India is vested by certain Acts of William IV. in the 
governor-general in coxilicil. By a section of the same Act, the governor- 
general in council is invested with full authority to superintend and control 
the governments of the minor presidencies in aU points relating to the civil 
or military administration of the said presidencies respectively, and the 
said governments are bound to obey such orders and instructions in all 
cases vrhatsoever. The governor-general in council, therefore, is the supreme 
, head of the' army.” 

Under the head of “ departments the various independent 
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departnients and offices of the goTeriimeiit of India at Simla 
and Calcutta have been shown, and these, together with the 
army headonarters in the Bengar presidency, the similar 
departments of the governments of Madras and Bonihay, and 
of the army lieadqnarters of those presidencies, carry on the 
nulitary administration of 

So far as the issue of the orders of the goTernor-general in council is 
concerned, the husiness of the army in India is conducted throxigh the agency 
of the secretary of the military department. The head of this department is 
the military member of council, who is the adviser of the viceroy in the 
military department, and is res|X)hsible to him for its efficient •working. The 
secretary takes Ills orders from the military member of council. The mili- 
tary department of the government of India corresponds with the adjutant- 
general and quartermaster-general, and conveTs the orders of the govern- 
ment to the commander-in-chief through those officers. It aho corresponds 
with the Madras and Bombay govcrninents^ in regard to their arnne.s, with 
the “resident” at Hyderabad for the Hyderabad contingent, with local corps 
under the government of India through the foreign department,” and ■with the 
home department on civil or ecclesiastical matters relating to the army. 
This office also comprises the consulting naval officer to government. 

It will thus be seen that the supreme power of government 
must be responsible for the military aclininistration, and the 
commander of the forces be responsible to that power for the 
executi^'e command of the army. The military department 
of the government of India is the ministerial agency through 
which the authority of the Governor-General in Council is 
administered. The department is in charge of a member of 
the government (the military member of council) whose 
functions are ministerial, and to whom the Governor-General 
delegates powers to deal with, or submit to him, the military 
btisiiiess which comes under the cognizance of the govern* 
iiient. 

£y the Conimander-in-Chief in India and Staff , — The 
Commander-in-Chief in India is the chief executive 

^ Tbis^ passage, together wuth others in this chapter dcscri])tive of the 
organization in three armies, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, has been left as 
wntten. It is known that, a reorganization is about to be effected, under 
which this division by presidencies will disappear j hut a knowledge of the 
oemstitution of the army, as it has existed during so long a period of time, 
will be useful, if not necessary, for many years to come. 

® Indian government foreign office, &e., should not be confounded •with 
the imperial offices under these Miles. 
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officer of the army, and works under the administrative 
control of the Governor-General in CoimciL Though not 
obligatory by law, the commander-in-chief in India has 
hit], lerto been appointed a member of council. The Special 
Commission on Army Organization, 1879, proposed to abolish 
this custom, but their recommendations in this respect were 
not carried out. 

There being no so-called war office in India it may be well 
to mention how the sbiff and departments of army head- 
(piarters under tlie comniander-in-chief are subdivided. 

Tlie office of the coiinnaiKlcr-in-cliicf is under tbe inilitarj secretary. 
Outside it, but under the eommander-m-eiiief, is tlie departiiiont of the 
adjutant -general wliich includes the inspector-generals of caTalry and of 
artillery, the assistant adjutant-general for musketry, and the inspector of 
gyninasia. The quartermaster- generars department includes the assistant 
quartermaster-general (bead of the inteiiigence branch) a deputy-assistant 
quartermaster-general for mobilization, and the inspector of army signalling. 
The other departments are the medical (see page 464, qua the troops), judge 
adToeate general’s, veterinary, and military education departments. 

The commanders-in-chief of the Madras , and Bombay armies are sub- 
ordinate to the eoimnander-in-cliief in India, who, by the terms of appoint- 
ment, has also the special command of the Bengal army. 

Eelatiom of Gomrmnmt of India to Seeretarij of Stcitc.— 
Consequent on the transfer of the government of India from 
the Company to the Crowui in 1858, the court of directors 
and board of control ceased to exist, and the supervision of 
Indian affairs was vested in a Secretary of State with a 
Council. This council consists at present of a vice-president 
and tw’elve members, selected for their special quaiiiications 
and experience either as former cominanders4n-chief of India 
or of presidencies, lieuteiiant-goveniors of provinces, chief 
justices of presidencies, &c. The Governor-General of India 
in Council submits measures of imperial interest to the 
Secretary of State and his council, for final decision. 


6, o/ for Wm\ Eife^iees, Amis,. 

The Eeport of the Special Commission on Army Organiza- 
tion, 1879, is the most important and carefully worked out 
production since the Iloyal Commission, 1858, wdiich introduced 
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the new system after the Mutiny. Efieci will be given to 
many of the recoznmendations of the special comnussioii in 
the reorganization now contemplated, reference to which has 
already been made. 

As regards mobilization a schema based on tlie Eiigiish 
plan of detailing troops according to the stations they occxipy 
has been instituted. 

With regard to the efficiency of the army in India for 
service it is only necessary to allude to the frequent opportii* 
nities afforded for practising itself in the art of war in peace 
time at the many camps of exercise and mancieu\Tes which 
take place each cold weather. The country in India, owing 
to the vast extent of ground over which manoeuvring can 
take place^ is in general infinitely better adapted to the 
movement of large bodies of troops than would usually be the 
case in European countries, and the amount of annual ex- 
penditure on these camps may be taken as a proof of belief 
in their efficiency. The brigading of British and native 
infantry battalions under one command, the splendid show of 
cavalry at their special camps, and the special artillery camps 
of exercise recently instituted all tend to increased ex- 
perience in each branch. At no time in the history of 
India, it may be said, has anything approaching the present 
condition of efficiency of all arms in time of peace been 
attained. 

During the past few years immense strides have been 
made in the defences of India, both frontier, coast, and in- 
ternal. The policy of defence has been actively pursued 
under the viceroyalty of Lord Dufierin, and carried on by his 
successor, and that which has been accomplished is remark- 
able, and should be a source of congratulation, considering 
bri^^f space of time that has elapsed since the project of 
erecting works of defence for the protection of the empire 
was first seriously undertaken. 

The question of military railways has not been entered 
into here, but it may be said generally that the communica- 
tions of India have been improved equally wdth the defences. 
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Afe the present iiionient a sufficient number of ritles of 
the improved Lee-Metford pattern have been receiveil in 
India to enable the entire British infantry in that country to 
be re-arined, and the volunteers will shortly also he in pos- 
session of this Yaluahle weapon. This will enable all iiathe 
troops to be armed with the Martini-Henry. small 

arm ammunition factories have already been fitted up with 
all necessary appliances for the inanuiacture of the new 
ammunition. 

7. Supply of Office/r^} 

Before the reorganizaticii of the native army, whicli tooh 

place after the Indian Mutiny, there existed two kinds of 
regiments, the ^^regular^’ and ‘irregular. The “irregulai^^ 
were commanded by three selected officers; the ‘ regular 
were supposed to be officered in a manner similar to that 
obtaining in British regiments, that is, with European 
company officers, but, in point of fact, owing to the 
withdrawal of a large number of officers for civil emplo} , 
the establishment in officers of any one regiment was most 
defective, and the whole system unworkable. 

After the Mutiny, the irregular system, with some increase 
in the numbers of British officers, was adopted throughout the 
army in Bengal; and, later, in Madras and Bombay also. 
On this change being made all the officers who were willing 
to leave their old cadres w'ere placed on the list of a stall 
corps, established on the recommendation of Lord Hotham s 
Committee. The scheme of this corps is that it pio 
vides a seniority list of all officers, with a view do their pro- 
motion after a defined number of years' service in each rank. 

There is now a fixed number of officers for cavalry and 
infantry regiments, and in the event of an oSicer being with 
drawn for civil employ, or even seconded in his regiment for 
staff employ, the vacancy is at once filled. In this way the 
delect attending the old regular" system has been 


1 See cliap. xviii. 
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■■eradicateci 'By /the latest organimtion the estahlishment ■ 


of EuropeaE officers of 
infantij is 'as imder:— . 
Fmalry \ — 


regiments of native cavalry and 


1 eommandaiJit (iisually lieiiteiiant-coloiiel). 
i 4 squadron commanders (usually majors and captains), 
lO'l 4 squadron officers (usually lieutenants, one of whom is 
adjutant). 

1 medical officer. 

Infantry--- "l coniinandanfc. 

2 wing commanders. 

Total O'! 5 wing officers (one of whom is adjutant and one quarter* 
'master),, 

4 1 medical officer. 

The gK:int principle, which it has been endeavoured to 
preserve and apply to the whole native army, is that none 
but selected and approved British officers should be appointed 
to serve with it, and these in such num])ers only as should 
insure that each British officer wdth a native regiment should 
occupy a position of importance and some dignity. Through 
this system the p)Osition and influence of the British officer is 
maintained while scope is left for the aspirations of the native 
officer. In the language of Sir W. Mansfield (Lord Sandhurst) 
each appointment to a native regiment was to he considered in 
the light of a staff ajipointment, is,, one made by special 
selection. It is difficult on a campaign, when losses among 
officers are heavy, to keep up the supply of officers; never- 
theless, the importance of maintaining the prestige of the 
position of the officer during the long years of peace is great, 
and the principle above stated should always be kept in view. 

The Staff Corps is composed of: — 1st, officers employed 
exclusively in soldiering with their regiments ; 2nd, officers 
in civil employ (to he dealt with later). 

Eor employment on the actual staff of the army in India, 
officers of the British service are equally eligible with officers 
of the staff corps. 

When the staff corps system was originally introduced in 
1861, it provided a separate list for each presidency, and 
officers were classed as belonging to either the Bengal, 
Madras, or Bombay staff corps. After thirty years this has 
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beea abolished, and by a royal warrant issued in January, 
1891, the three staff corps were amalgamated under the 
general designation of Indian Staff Corps. All ofiicers are 
now eligible for staff or cominands in any of the 

three presidencies, provided the government of tlie presi- 
dency concurs in the transfer. An officer, however, would 
usually remain throughout his service with the army of the 
presidency to which he was originally posted. 

Up to this time also, the method of original appointment 
to the staff corps had been through the British service, i.e., 
an officer of either British infantry, cavalry, or artillery wa>s 
eligible for tlie staff eorpjs iij) to certain limits of age, and 
on his application was appointed as a probationer to a 
cavalry or infantry regiment of the native army. After 
passing an examination in languages, as also the staff corps 
professional examination, he was permanently admitted 
to the staff corps and his name removed from the British 
list. Originally, only officers serving with British corps 
in India were eligible for the staff corps, but eventually 
the privilege was extended to a limited number of officers 
who might be serving out of India. The existing rules for 
admission are shown in Chap. XVIIL 

As lias been stated, the staff corps consists of two 
elements — the military and the civil. 

Each of these classes can be considerably subdivided — 
the first comprising all strictly military appointments, such 
as regimental officers, officers employed in the military 
departments of the government of India— viz., accounts, com- 
missariat, transport and army remount ; officers employed 
on the personal staff, or on the staff of the army, including 
the district or station staff, military education, army clothing, 
&c. ; and the second, or civil class, comprising what are 
termed military civilians, such as commissioners, deputy and 
assistant commissioners, &c., who fulfil duties corresponding 
to those performed by ofiicers of the Indian or uncovenanted 
civil service, as judges and magistrates (usually in the 
Punjab, Burma, and Assam only), and the political and 
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diplomatic' ''appointments,' such as resident 'or assistant resi- ' 
dent at a native court, and in the police department. All these 
are practically eivilians, who , never revert to military duty, 
though retaining their military ranlc, which is accorded to 
them in the same way as to all other officers of the >stafr 
corps, id, by promotion to captain after 11 years' service, 
major after 20, and lieutenant-colonel after 26. They receive 
civil rates of pay, come home on finiough under civil rules, 
and only on retirement become once more cn a par with 
their can/r^ra of the staff corps by receiving the same 
pension. 

8 Tlic Indian MiMary Mdcthlishment as a Force for JFar'^' 
ovMide Indm as well as for India itself 

Kot only British regiments from India, but also native 
troops have frequently been used for military operations 
in neighbouring countries : they have then come under tlie 
orders of the home government. 

Thus, in 1801 an army from India eo-operated in the expedition to Egypt, 
and in 1810 and 1811 in the expeditions to Mauritius, and to Java. 

In 1842 India furnished the China expeditionary force, consisting of 
4 regiments of European and 6 regiments of native infantry, with artillery, 
engineers, and all the staf^ of the army. 

In 1856-7 the Persian expedition, and in 1860 the force sent to China, 
acting conjointly with the French army, were largely Indian ; and there have 
been other instances, notably tbe Abyssinian expedition in 1867; Perak in 1872 ; 
the despatch of Indian regiments to Malta in 1878 ; and to Egypt in 1882, to 
the extent of a cavalry brigade of three native cavalry regiments, 1 field 
battery, 1 mountain battery, 2 companies of Madras sappers, 1 infantry 
brigade of 1 British and 3 native battalions, and 1 reserve brigade of 

1 British and 2 native battalions. 

In 1885 there were sent to Sxiakin from India 1 native cavalry regiment, 

2 companies of Madras sappers, and 3 battalions of native infantry ; and, in 
the same year, to Egypt, a fully organized transport corps of 2,000 camels in 
4 divisions of 500 each. 

On the occasion of the expedition to Egypt in 1882, the 
Indian Contingent, in presence of a large circle of observers 
of different nations, came prominently under notice, and the 
esteem in which the Indian army is held wuis augmented. 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 

Colonial Militaby Forces.^ 

'A NY' '.description of tlie military forces' of the empire would 
be iiiconiplete ' .witlimit 'a ' 'n.otice," though it must' be a 
. brief .one, of the" colonial forces, more, especially as the 
patriotic efforts made by the ina|ority of tlie colonieB in the 
direction of organizing tlieir local forces and defences are 
perhaps not sufficiently understood either at home or in the 
other parts of the empire. 

During the last fifty years the colonies have made a steady 
advance in wealth, trade, population, and good goYernment, 
and the greater of them— the self-governing countries which 
for want of a better accepted name %ve eontm^ to call 

i Colonies — are rapidly assuming the position of Great States 

of the Empire. Ear, however, from showing any weakening 
of attachment to the parent country, tlieir aspirations are 
■i still to remain an integral portion of the empire, recognizing 

its interests as common interests and accepting their share of 
I its responsibilities and dangers. With loyalty they liave 

I acknowledged that imperial defence entails mutual obliga- 

I tions and that while on the one hand the colonies have a real 

j and genuine self-interest in the shield that the imperial flag 

throws over them, on the other hand they should where 
^ possible bear their fair share of the distribution of the burden 

from which both they and the empire derive benefit 

Astbetrue piinciple of imperial de^^^^ — viz., that the solo 
condition of the existence of our extensile colonial empire 
is our superiority at sea, began to re-assert itself in late years, 
it was seen that tlie military resources of England would 

be severely taxed in supplying the garrisons of the strategic 

ports, and coaling stations vitally necessary for the require- 
ments of our navy and the safety of our merchant vessels, 



Map No. 2 serves to illustrate tliis eliapter. Bee note p. 492, 
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and tliat in the case of the larger colonies the regpoxisibility 
for their land defence against insult and injury must mainly 
rest with the colonies themselv'es. The House of Commons 
accordingly resolved, in 1862, that^colonies exercising the 
right of self-government ought to undertake the main re- 
spousilnlity of providing for their internal order and security 
and ought to assist in their own external defence.” These 
colonies accepted this principle, and a large number of im- 
perial troops were thus set free from Australia, IN'ew Zealand, 
and Canada. 

Since then the colonies have done much to organize and 
develop their local forces and provide defences for tlieir 
coasts.^ In Australia and Hew Zealand the principal ports 
have been placed in such a position of defence with works 
and armaments of the latest modern type, as to afford 
secure bases from which the powerful squadron now main- 
tained ill Australian waters, at the joint expense of the 
colonial and home governmenis, can operate in ease of 
need. Thanks to the assistance of the home government 
in allowing the services of qualified officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, to the interest and energy displayed by 
the colonial governments,' and to the generous disposition they 
have always shown to profit by well-directed adwce, these 
forces are now in most cases so efficient as to have become 
capable in the case of Canada and Australia not only of 
defending their own shores, but of volunteering to siippl}” 
valuable contingents of troops to aid the mother country 
when hard pressed. The patriotic action of Canada and 
Australia in offering contingents during the appreliension 
of war in 187<S, ai^d the actual despatcli by Australia in 1885 


^ At Esquimalt, Thursday Island, King Greorge’s Sound, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Colombo, Mauritius, and Cape Town, the modern armainenls 
were given by the Imperial government, while the cost of the works (with 
a slight exception in the ease of Cape Town) was wholly borne by the 
Colonial governments concerned. In all other cases, excepting of course 
the “ fortresses ** and the purely naval strategical ports of Trincomali, 
Simon’s Tow^n, Sierra Leone, St. Helena, Port Boyal (Jamaica), and Port 
Castrie s (St . Lucia), w here the entire cost of the de fences was naturally an 
Imperial ctiarge, the modem armaments as'well as’ the works’ were liberally 
provided by the several Colonial governments. 
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of a well-ecimif peci coEtiiigeiit to Suakin, made a deep impres- 
sion oil tliepiiblie mind and was prafttical proof of the pro- 
gress of their niilitaiy, organizatm^^^^ 

The primary and essential lirineiple on which the system 
of imperial defence is based is our naval supremacy at sea, 
and on this postulate broad principles have been formulated 
by the home government for the guidance of colonies in fixing 
the standard of their defensive measures. 

It has thuvS lieen laid down that while the imperial fort- 
resses as well as the principal coaling stations may Ijceonie the 
object of serious attack, the case is wholly different as regards 
tliehiiajority of the colonies. In their case no great military 
object, exerting an infliieiice on the eoiirse of a rvar, would be 
obtained by their capture whilst the navy %vas in conimaiid 
of the sea ; any attempt at occupation or territoi ial aggression 
must he made by a squadron' accompanied by transports 
carrying a land force with all its necessary equipment and 
starting from a European port; an expedition of this class 
could hardly be prepared without exciting notice, and it 
would he the special object of the na\y to frustrat^^ 
attempts. It is therefore unlikely that amy serious attempt 
at occupation could be successfully carried out by any enemy. 
At the same time naval superiority could not entirely prevent 
the cmtioii of fast cruisers of considerable coal endurance. 
Such vessels might be able for some months to keep the seas, 
and might make brief raids on unprotected ports to obtain 
requisitions of coal, money, or supplies. Ships of war of this 
class, however, carry comparatively little ammunition and 
would hesitate about expending ammunition on bombard- 
ment at a distance from their base of supplies, as there would 
be the possibility of their being obliged to fight one of H.M. 
ships vrhile in a state of partial disablement, or short of ani- 
nmuition. Again the available landing party even of a 
squadron in modern days is weak, and to attack with such a 
landing party ‘wblild in niost cases he merely to'couft disaster. 
It is against such raiding attacks by a few cruisers, at most, 
that defensive precautions should be adopted, and these need 
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entail no very heavy burdens. As regards the local forces to 
be maintained, what is required is a sufficient garrison to 
man the coast defences, maintain in'ternal order, and meet 
the minor land attacEs that alone seem probable. Insidt 
and loss would be thus effectually prevented. The conditions 
of enrolment of these forces should be the subject of ordinances 
passed by the local legislatures, and be those most suited to 
the conditions of the colony. 

This standard of defence was gladly welcomed by the 
colonies who had been suffering from a plethora of conflicting 
advice. They at last had a definite scale to work to and at 
once put it in practice. 

The colonies officially form three classes :~(a) Tlie self- 
rjQxembuj colonies, possessing responsible government, the 
home government having no control over any office except 
the governor ; (&) Those po.ssessing rcjon’sentiaivc instiiutmis 
but not responsible government, the home government re- 
taining control of public officers ; (c) Crovm colonies where the 
Crown has entire control of legislation, and where the adminis- 
tration is carried on by officers under the direct control of 
the Crown. 

There are ten self-governing eolonies—viz., Canada, New- 
foundland, the five Australian colonies, Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, and the Cape. The three colonies, Bermuda, Gibraltar, 
Malta, with ^ejiaval port of Halifax, “Nova Scotia, are 
generally known as the “ four fortresses.” 

Since 1870 the imperial troops have been gradually with- 
drawn from all the self-governing colonies, and now, with the 
exception of the garrison of the fortress of .Halifax, and of 
Cape Town, the local defence of these colonies rests entirely 
on their own local forces. Of the other colonies,’ Gibraltar, 
Malta, Bermuda, Cyprus, Mauritius, Natal, Sierra Leone, St.' 

Stmts Settlements, Hong Kong, Jamaica, and 
alone’’ still possess imperia l garrisons, which' in some 

‘ Disregarding India and its dependencies which ars dealt with 
separately, see cliap. xxvi. 

« Barbados still retains some detacliments pending tlic construction of 

Iwrwlcfeft ®li St, Bum* a ^ o 
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case.'i are suppleineuted by local forces.% The effectiv’e total 
strength of the various local forces of all the colonies includ- 
ing permanent local troops, militia, volunteers, and armed 
police, was for the year 1891-92 about 91,000, men, the 
Canadian militia alone furnishing a force of 32,000 men. 

The constitution of the colonial military forces is briefly 
■as,foIlows. 

Canada. 

The Dominion comprises all British possessions in North 
America, except Newlbundland, 

The local forces are administered by a Minister of Militia 
and Defence with a small permanent department, which is a 
branch of the civil government. The forces are under the 
command of a colonel or superior officer on the active list of 
the imperial service, appointed for five years, with the rank 
of major-generaV who is assisted by a permanent head- 
quarters staff. 

The Canadian Militia Act (49 Viet., c. 41, sect. 79, sub-sect. 
3) makes provision for the command in war. “ Whenever the 
militia or any part thereof is called out for actual service by 
reason of war, invasion, or insurrection, Her Majesty may 
place them under the orders of the Commander of Her 
regular forces in Canada/’- 

Tlie country is divided into 11 military districts, to eacli of which there 
is assigned a district staff of permanently paid officers, consisting of a 
deputy adjutant-general, who commands the militia within the district, 
and, in nearly all cases, a brigade-major and a store officer. 

The forces are divided into (i) permanent corps, (ii) militia, active and 


The permanent corps are authorized to consist of — 

, ■ 2, troops 'Cavalry. 

3 batteries artillery (1 garrison, 2 part field part garrison). 

4 companies infantry. 

the total strength not to exceed 1,000 men. 

^ These corps are enlisted for 3 years* continuous paid service, are officered 
from the military college, Kingston, and are trained up to the standard of 
the imperial regular forces in every respect. They serve as the nucleus of a 
regular force, capable of furnishing competent non-commissioned officers in 

^ Militia Act, 1886, sect. 37. 

- See Army List. The ^sieutenant-General Commanding j Headquarters, 
Halifax. 
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case neces&itjsliould ariselbrits expansiQH, and fonn 9 schcols of instriietioii, 
located in cliiTerent provincesj througli which militia officers hare to pass 
for appointment or promotion. 

The active milUia obtains men bj Toluntarxenlistmeni for 3 years, but 
as, by the Act of 1886, every male Canadian between the ages of 18 and 
60 is liable to service, men can be'enrolled by ballot if the proper quota* is 
not furnished by voluntary enlistment. Tiie number of men to be drilled 
annually is limited to 45,000, and the period of training varies from 8 to 16 
days. They receive pay for the period of annual drill and when otherwise 
called out. 

Of the active militia the cavalry consists of 7 regiments, 2 squadrons, and 
4 independent troops, or 45 troops in all : the artillery of 18 field batteries, 
42 garrison batteries, and \ mountain battery : the infantry of 95 battalions 
of 639 companies (each of about 42 non-commissioned officers and men), 3 
independent companies, and 3 companies of mounted infantry. There are 3 
companies of engineers. The infantry are armed with Snider rifles. The 
established strength of the Canadian forces on 31st December, 1892, wns 
37,990 of all rants ; the actual strength was 31,810. 

The militia reserve consists of all men (with a few exemptions) between 
the ages of 18 and 60, whether trained or not, who are not serving at the 
moment in the active militia. The strength of those who have at one time 
served with the colours is about 20(3,000. 

There is a Royal Military College at Kingston from which, since 1875, 77 
cadets have been gazetted to the imperial service. 

There is an ammunition factory for S.A, ammunition, and projectiles for 
9 pr. and 64 pr. guns, at Quebec ; and a gunpowder factory at ilamilton, 
which produces powders to the standard of Waltham Abbey. 

Newfoundland has no local forces except a few armed 
constabulary, about 130 of all ranks. There have been 
suggestions at various times for raising a volunteer force, 
mainly for the defence of St. Jolm^s, but as yet nothing has 
been done. 

Australia. 

The Australian colonies, including Tasmania, have all 
passed Defence Acts to regulate their military service. The 
volunteer system has in the main been abandoned and been 
replaced by the “ partially paid system.” Their forces are 
organized somewhat the same as in Canada, — viz., a small 
wcleus of permanent troops, mainly artillery, capable of ex- 
pansion ; a militia or partially panl force, with in some cases 
a militia reserve ; and a small volunteer force. The military 
commandant, in most cases, Xiongs to the imperial service, 
as do most of the headquarters staff; it is an established 
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rule tliat these ofiieers shall be fairly young men and the 
term of tlieir appointment be limited to five years as guarantee 
for the whole staff being in touch with the progress of mili- 
tary science. The forces are chiefly concentrated about the 
■large" seaports. 

Vidoria . — The ¥ictorian forces are administered by a 
minister of defeiiee, who is a member of the Victorian 
cabinet They are cominaiided by a military commandant, 
assisted by a headciuarters staff consisting of an oflieer com- 
manding artillery, an officer cpinmanding engineers, a gar- 
rison instructor, all belonging to the imperial service, and an 
assistant acljutant-geiieral. 

The forces are enrolled under the Defence and Discipline 
Act of 1890. The discipline is as far as possible assimi- 
lated to the Queen’s Regulations and the customs of the im- 
perial military service, a high sense of honour and good 
feeling being inculcated in all ranks, 

The forces are (i) permanent, (ii) militia, (iii) Tolunteers, (iv) militia 
reserve. 

The penna>ient force consists of headquarters staff, and permanent staff 
of the militia and volunteer regiments, the Victoria permanent artillery, and 
the permaiienfc section of Victorian engineers. 

Men are enrolled for five years with option of extending for a second period 
of live years. The age for recruits is 19 to 35 years, with special clauses for 
men who have been discharged not more than 12 months trom the imperial 
service. 

The militia, or partially paid force, are engaged for 5 years, of which 3 
shaU be in the militia, and 2 in the militia reserve, though, with the sanction 
of the commandant the last 2 years may also be in the militia, or the engage- 
ment may be further extended for 1, 3, or 5 years. The age for engagement 
is 18 to 35, with special clauses for men who have served previously in the 
imperial or other colonial forces. To be classed as an effective, each member 
must attend 2 drills per month, and a total per year of 3 whole days, 15 half- 
. days, and 24 niglit drills, including the prescribed gunnery or musketry courses ; 
no officer or man who fails to become an effective is allowed to remain in the 
force. Payment, up to a maximum limit, is according to attendance at drills. 
The average pay of gunners and privates comes to about ^12 per annum, of 
officers from £24 to £60. If called out for active service, privates would 
get Bs. a-day and free rations. In addition the officers commanding corps are 
credited with an annual capitation grant of 50^. pei* effective for main- 
tenance of clothing, &c. 

The militia consists of 1 troop cavalry, 1 troop horse artillery, 3 field bat- 
teries, V garrison batteries, 1 company ubmarine miners, and 1 field com- 

2 I 2 .'.'■.■ 
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pam” en^^iiioe ’s>,' 1 regiment infantry of 2 battalions, of 4 companies eaeli, 
and 2 regiments, eacli of 1 battalion of 4 companies; total, 16 companies ; 
also ambulance corps, commissariat and transport corps, and medical staff 
corps. The infantry are armed with M.-H. rifles. ' The men are of fine 
physiciue, none being enrolled except those of certified medical fitness. 

The wlmteers consist of 11 companies mounted rifles, and 10 companies 
Tictorian rangers. Yolunteer detachments yarying from 16 to 20, as a iniiii- 
mum, can be formed in the different districts on certain conditions. Engage- 
ment is for a period not exceeding 3 years, \ntli power of re-engaging for 
a further period of 1, 3, or 5 years. Age, 18 to 35. Unless they attend the 
prescribed drills they are struck off the strength. They get a capitation grant 
of 30ir. to 405. per effective, and also compensation for attendance at Easter 
camp. . 

The militia refierve consists of men who have completed three years’ ser- 
vice with the militia, or w-ho, after one year effective service with the militia, 
have been transferred by sanction of the military commandant. They receive 
in the reserve a retaining fee of £3 a year if effective, and £1 bonus for at- 
tending the four days Easter training. To he classed as effective they must 
attend the four days Easter training, or its equivalent, and go through a course 
of gunnery or musketry of three balf-days and three night drills. Any non- 
effective is discharged. The men in the reserve are shown separately in all 
the returns of their particular corps ; their number must not exceed what 
is required to fill the corps up to war strengtli. 

Oifieers are appointed on probation for six months, during -which time 
they must pass specified courses. They have to qualify in other courses for 
each step in promotion ; special facilities are afforded to officers of artillery 
and engineers to attend courses in England. 

The establislied and actual strength of all ranks of the Victorian forces 
on 31 st December, 1892, were — 



Established, 

Actual. 

Pennanent forces 

400 

403 

hlilitia 

3,282 

3,628 

Volunteers . . 

2,565 

2,320 


Total . . 6,247 

6,351 


In addition to the foregoing there are a number of rifle clubs which are 
more or less affiliated to the local corps. 

JNeiv Sonfh Wales , — The forces are under imperial officers 
as commandant and staiff, who are responsible to the Kew 
South Wales government, and are as follows : — 

(i) Permanent troops, (ii) partially paid volunteers, (hi) volunteer 
reserve. There is also a small naval brigade of 348, of all ranks. 

The^er?; 2 n«ewH.roop 8 consist of the headquarters staff and the pennanent 

J>f I battery field artillery, 3 garrison batteries, 1 compa-ny sub- 
marine miners, 1 company medicafstaff corps. ^ 

The paid volunteers comprise 8 troops cavalry, 9 batteries 

artdllery (of ■v'i'hich one is a field battery}, 2 companies engineers, 2 com- 
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}»anie8 submarine iiiiiie,r8, 8 coni|>a'aies mounted infanfcrj;, 4 regiments; iniantj*/ 
of 10 companies eactij 1 companj medical staff corps, 1 eompanj commissar iafc 
and transport. . 

The volunteer reserve consists of sonie-'S rolunteer infantry and 01 rifle 
companies. 

The actual strength on 31st December, 1891, was— 

Permanent 'troops ■ ■** , . 617 

Partially paid corps . ■' .. 4,210 

Eeserve ■ ; ■; .. ' 5,107 

■ Total .. 9,964 

The infantry is armed with M--H, rifles. 

The men. are enrolled under the Yolunteer Actj there is no cliiileulty 
in getting the desired numbers. The partially paid corps haye to attend 9 
ciays eontinuoiis training, and 3 detached days, and in addition 13 to 22 half- 
days drill in different courses. The .reserres. attend 12 d.ay-, and 20 uiglit 
drills; and a course of musketry biennially. The rifles must fire 60 rounds 
annually. 

The whole prganization.is at present ,(1893) somewhat in a state of tran.sh 
tion pending, reorganization, in accordance with the recominendatious of ;a 
commission, which .will assimilate .it more closely . to the:,„Yi.eLorian . forces.' 
The future establisliinent recommended is :-r- 


Permanent troops ' . ''469 

Partially paid corps . . .. • . 5,154 

Eeserve .. 4,200 


Total . . 9,823 

QueenslancL — The Defence Forces Act of 1884 renders oil 
males of ages from 18 to 60 liable to service, but owing to 
the high military spirit of the colony there has as yet been no 
necessity- to enforce it. The forces are under a commandant 
aided by a headquarters staff, mostly retired officers of the 
imperial service. The country is divided into three military 
districts, the northern, the central, and the southern. 

The forces consist of (i) permanent troops, (ii) militia or partiuliy paid 
corps, and (iii) unpaid Tolunteers. The normal establisliment was fixed by 
the amended Act of 1891, as follows, and the actual stx'ength is practically 
equal to the establishment 

The permanent forces to consist of the permanent staff and two butteries of 
garrison artillery, the latter to include a section of submarine miiaa's. A <le- 
tachmcnt of these batteries is stationed in each district, and ut Tluirstlay 
Island. - . 

The militia to consist of 2 field batteries, 4 garrison batteries, 4- rcgimenis 
of infantry, and 4 independent companies, '^30 companies in ail), li corps of: 
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mount-ed infantry (3 5 companies in all), 1 company engineers and a submarine 
mining section, 3 companies ambulance corps. 

The tolunieera to be 3 regiments infantry, 15 companies in all. An 
additional company is in course of formation. There are also 15 cadet coips' 
and a number of riile clubs. 

The infantry is armed with M.-H. rifles. The arerage annual training of 
all arms and corps is 96 hours, including 8 continuous days of 6 hours each 
training in camp. 

With this efficient and systematic organization the Queensland forces 
promise to compare favourably with those of Victoria, 

South Australia . — The forces are very siniilarly consti- 
tuted but get a lower rate of pay and less training than in 
Victoria, New South Wales, or Queensland, and this fact has 
apparently militated against their attaining the same degree 
of efficiency as the forces of those colonies, though the 
material is equally excellent. 

The Defence Forces Act of 1886 authorizes the GoTcrnor in Council to 
raise an aciire militia of 1,500 men, a reserve milHia of 1,000, and a force of 
ztnpaid volunteers. It also gives him power to call out by ballot in case of 
emergency aTeserve militia of such force as may be necessary. 

Fhe active inilUia lias 2 troops cavalry (lancers), 1 field battery, 1 garrison 
battery, 3 battalions infantry, of 12 companies in all, and a cadre for ambu- 
lance corps and medical department. There are no engineers. 

The militia reserve is practically non-existent. 

The volunteer force lias infantry and mounted infantry, dispersed in the 
country districts. 

The infantry is armed with M.-H. rifles. The average number of days 
training in the year is 36 to 40 for militia, and 25 to 40 for the volunteers. 
The force is mainly concentrated about Adelaide. It is under a commandant, 
who is an imperial officer, assisted by a headquarters staff. 

West Australia . — The forces are still entirely volunteers 
enrolled under the Volunteer Eegulations Act of 1883. 

There is 1 Add battery and 8 companies of infantry. The infantry are 
armed with M.-II. rifles. Twelve parades and the expenditure of 40 rounds 
at target practice in the year entitle to capitation grant. 

West Australia is the youngest of the Australian colonies. As its pop- 
ulation increases it will no doubt acquire an improved military system on a 
par with the other colonies of Australia. 


Tasmania . — The forces are enrolled under tlie Defence 
Act of 1885, which if enforced to full extent would give 
some SOjOOO men. 


Thei permanent force consists of he^qiiarters staff and instructional staff 
and a small force of garrison artillery. The remainder are all volunteers. 
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tkougli with the exception of tlie rifle corps they are sfcjled unpaid militia, 
CThev include 3 companies garrison artillery and a torpedo corps. 

Tlie commandant and headquarters stafi'are retired imperial officers. Tire 
infantry is armed with M.-II. rifles. Tlie average annual training is 4 days 
in Easter camp, and 2% evening drills. The training for the rifle clubs is 
14 drills. The forces are mainly concentrated about Hobart' and Launceston. 

The closer union of the Austi’alian colonies for defence 
purposes by the federation of all the different local forces has 
been strongly urged, especially by Major-General Sir Bevan 
Edwards, who visited Australia in 1889, on a tour of inspee- 
lion at tbe request of the delegates to the Colonial Conference 
in London in 1887. It is r presented that it would be to 
the common advantage to assimilate the organization, train- 
ing, equipment, and rates of pay, and to unite the whole 
under the command of an imperial officer who would inspect 
and advise in peace and command in war. 

The importance of such a system of efficient inspection 
cannot be overrated. A unifornf standard of efficiency 
would be established, and the organization would permit of 
easy transfer of troops from one colony to another. A de- 
finite gain of strength would so be obtained for defence. 

The proposal also contemplates the establishment of a 
central cadet college on the same lines as the E.M. 
College of Kingston, Canada, and of a central ammunition 
manufactory. . 

New Zealand. 

The Ne%v Zealand forces are enrolled under the Befence 
Act of 1886. They are administered by a Minister of Defence 
who is a member of the executive council. An imperial 
officer was appointed conimandant at the invitation of the 
colony in 1892. 

There is a permanent force o£ paid milUia consisting of garrison ai’tillery 
and a torpedo corps, together numbering about 200, with which the naval 
artillery volunteers would be conibined in war time. 

The remainder of the forces consists of mhmieers. They form 17 eom- 
panies naval artillery, 16 corps cavalrjq 2 batteries garrison artillery, 10 bat- 
teries field artillery, 3 companies engineers, 68 companies rifles; there are 
also several cadet companies. The total of all ranks on 31st December, 1891, 
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was about 7,000. The field artOleiy bas B.BX. giinsj and tbe iiifanitj' u 
armed Snider rifles. 

AH get an annual capitation grant of £2 per eifeetire, and the naval 
artillery volunteers receive in addition a personal pavmenfc of £1 if they pass 
in heavy gnn drill and submarine mining drill. The volunteer force is popular 
&nd well supported by the Kew Zealand government. 

It is probable that the forces will shortly be reorganized and that the 
present numerous small districts, of which there are 12 in Horth Island, and 
0 in South Island, will be amalgamated into 4 larger districts. 

Cape OF Good Hope. 

An imperial garrison is maintamed for the imniediate 
defence of the Cape Peninsula, which includes Table Bay and 
the naval establishment of Simon’s Town. There are also 
local forces for the general defence of the colony, which 
are administered by the Colonial Seci’etary, who is a member 
of the executive council, and are commanded by a comman- 
dant general assisted by a small staff. The Volunteer Act of 
1882, and Eegulations of 1885, provide for the enrolment of 
these forces, and extra forces can be raiwsed on emergency by 
the Burgher Acts of 1878 and 1884, which render every 
able-bodied man in the colony between the ages of 18 and 50 
liable to service. 

The local forces consist of (i) permanent troops, (ii) unpaid volunteers 
drawing a small capitation grant. 

Permanent troops : — Cape mounted rifles with field guns. 

Volunteers ; — Mounted frontier rifles, in which are included the PiamoncI 
Fields* horse of 6 companies and battery of guns, garrison artillery and 
engineers, and volunteer field artillery. 

Of infantiy, the volunteers have 17 corps, of 41 companies in all | the 
corps at Cape Town, Kimberley, and Port Elizabeth having 5 companies each, 
the rest varying down to 1 company. There are also 2 companies medical 
staff. Sis drills every half year entitle to capitation grant. The infantry is 
armed with M.-H. rifles. 

An improved system of mobilization is under consideration. The enforce- 
ment of the Burgher Act, would give a large additional force along the coast 
line from Table Bay to Saldanha, but the provision of officers as yet presents 
difficulties. 

^ BECHiji.]srAiiAND has a permanent force of 5 troops military police about 
450 strong, mounted and dismounted, stationed at various points in Uie 
: Crown colony and protectorate. The men are armed with rifles, and 

' a certain number are trained aHillerymen. The artillery maJerieJ cousiMs 
I of 7-pr. gm» w»i machine guns <£ vamus force is highly efficient. 
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'!4'iiei?e is aiso a small corps of mounted .rifle rolunteers at Trjluirg in the 
Crown col'onj. ■■ . 

The Foetresses. 

'■ to'.^There are no local forces. 

Jfato.— Besides the Boyai Malta Artillery (see p. 224), tliere exists 
the Boyal Malta Militia regiment of 10 strong companies. The miiiiia is 
armed with Martini- Henry rifles and the average number of days training 
in each year is 7S. It is under the command of the general oflicer com- 
manding. The island government contributes £5,000 a year to the cost of 
the' garrison, , 

Halifax, — Some thousands of the local Canadian forces alreudy dt‘- 
scribed under Canada are within easy reach of Halifax. 

Bermuda, — There are at present no local foi’ces, but their formation is 
under consideration. 

Other Colonies. 

{a) Cey/oj®.— -Imperial troops, towards the cost of which the colony eon- 
tributes, are stationed at Colombo, Kandy, and Trincomali, and in the 
imperial garrison are included 2 companies Asiatic gun Lascars, and 1 coni- 
pany Asiatic submarine miners. These native corps are regoiarlv enlisted . 

The local forces arc unpaid volunteers, and consist of artillery, mount ed 
infantry, and infantry, all of mixed naticnalities. Attendance at drill is 
voluntary. They are armed with Martini-Henry rifles. lliere is no 
law giving power to raise men on emergency. 

(6) Song Kong, — There is an imperial garrison, towards the cost of which 
the colony contributes. The local forces consist of a permanent armed police 
of whom part are Europeans, part Sikhs, and the rest Chinamen j and of 
volunteer artillery, part British, part Parsees. The British and East Indians 
are armed with Martini-Henry Bifles. The volunteers drill 2 days a week 
in the drill season. 

(c) Mauritius. — There is an imperial garrison, to the cost of 'which the 
colony contributes. There are no local forces except civil police. 

(d) The Straits Setilemenis. — -There is an imperial garrison at Singapore, 
to the cost of which the colony contributes. The local forces consist of 
volunteer artillery (British), with Maxim guns, and a body of police eoin- 
posedof Europeans and Sikhs armed with Snider rifles. Under Ordinance I 
of 1872 the governor is empowered to augment the Sikh police as may be 
required. Part of the Sikh police is at Penang. 

(e) Maial. — Imperial troops are stationed at Pietermaritzburg and at 
Esliowe in 2fululand. The local forces consist of — 

Bermanent troops.- — The Natal mounted police — armed with Swinburne- 
Henry rifles and revolvers. The Zululand police (part mounted)— armed 
with Martini-Henry rifles. 

Bariiallg paid Volunteers^ on somewhat the same footing as the partially 
paid forces of the Australian colonies. They consist of naval vokiuteers, 
mounted rifles, field artillery, and rifle volunteers. 
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{/) Shrm Leone hm mi imperial garrison. The on! j local forces are 
the armed frontier police composed entirely o£.natiTesof neighbouring tribes 
distributed throughout tlie colony and protectorate. They are armed with 
Snider rifles, , ■ '• 

{g) The Gold Coast and Lagos hare no imperial garrisons hut have a local 
force of natire constabulaiy divided into Haiisa military j)olice and civil 
police, enlisted for 6 years. In Gold Coast both divisions are being armed 
with Martini-Henry rifles and the Hausas have also field guns, machine guns, 
and war rockets. They are mainly posted at Accra, Elmina, and Kwifcta. 
Ordinances of 1879 and of 1884 authorize any requisite increase. There is 
also a corps of rifle volunteers, lately formed, armed with Snider rifles, all 
natives. In Lagos the Hausa force ia armed with Snider rifles. 

(^) has an imperial garrison but no local forces at present. 

There is a proposal to raise a local militia force of artillery and infantry on 
the island but nothing has yet been done. Both militia and volunteers 
formerly ex'sted, but were disbanded in 1875. There is an amended Act 
of 1891 giving the requisite powers. 

({) Cgprns has a small imperial garrison, which really belongs to the 
Malta garrison. There is a small local force of native armed police, partly 
mounted. It is mainly stationed about Kicosia. It is armed with Martini- 
Henry rifles. By an ordinance of 1878 the high commissioner is empowered 
on emergency to augment this force. Additional men could easily be obtained 
from those on the island who have already served in tlie police. 

West Indies. 

Until the appointment of the Eoyal Commission of 1879, 
the defence of the empire had never been considered as a 
whole, and defences and garrisons existing at various places 
were merely legacies of a period when both political and 
military conditions were widely different from those of to- 
day. This was especially the case in the West Indies where 
numerous small garrisons were scattered about affording no 
real protection and only inviting attack. The Commission 
recommended that these weak isolated garrisons should be 
withdrawn and be concentrated at such strategic points as 
would meet the requirements of the navy. In accordance 
with this policy it was resolved to fortify and maintain as 
coaling stations, Jamaica and St. Lucia, and that all the im- 
perial troops in the West Indies should be concentmted at 
those two places. This did not mean abandoning the other 
West Indian Colonies to their fate, but was a policy based on 
the br<^ pri nciple that their surest protection lay in the 
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efficient niainfceiiance of naval strength in the West Indian 
waters. At the same time tlie colonies thus vacated by im- 
perial troops were invited to consider what augmentation of 
their police or other local forces would be necessary to 
secure their internal peace and good order. 

This policy has been carried out, and all the imperial 
troops are now concentrated at Jamaica and St. Lucia, except 
soine detachments still left at Barbados, pending the con- 
struction of' barracks at St. Lucia. 

The provision of the extra local personmelfov tlieir own 
protection in the other West Indian colonies has been en- 
couraged by the home government by grants of arms and 
equipment. It has mostly taken the direction of augmenta- 
tion of the local armed police force, though in some cases a 
purely volunteer force has been raised, and volunteers under 
militia ordinance in others ; in nearly all the islands old ordi- 
nances still exist giving power to raise a militia. A system 
has been proposed for an effective annual inspection of all 
such local forces by an imperial officer, and this would tend to 
stimulate them and improve their efficiency. 

(a) St Lucia lias an imperial garnson but no local forces at present. 
There is a militia ordinance of 1854 wliicb was in operation for 8 years, but 
it did not work satisfactorily. 

(h) Jamaica,-— In addition to the imperial gairrison there is a local 
volunteer militia of Jamaicans serving under the Jamaica Militia Act of 
1879, aihended by the law of 1891. It consists of garrison artillery, 
mounted infantry, and infantry, Uecruits must be between the ages of 18 
and 40, and of certiSed physical fitness. The period of service is three years 
with power of re-engagement. Boots, uniform, and equipment are provided 
free of expense. Fifteen drills per year are compulsory in addition to a 
course of musketry or gunnery. Privates are paid 2^. a day with free rations 
if called out for continuous training or active service. The capitation grant 
is 30^. per efieetiye. The force is, for training and discipline, under the 
general officer commanding the imperial troops. The men are armed with 
Snider rifies. The amended law is gradually becoming better understood and 
promises to be popular. The force is mainly concentrated about Kingston. 
There is also a semi-military police organized on a somewhat similar system 
to that of the Eoyal Irish Gonstabulary. 

(c) Trinidad has a local force of unpaid yolunteers and of armed police, 
both under a commandant, who is an ex-imperial officer, aided by a small per- 
manent staff and instructional staff. The volunteers consist of field artillery, 
mounted rifles, and infantry. They are armed with Martini-Henry rifles 
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and Maxim guns, and tlie artilleiy with 16«pr. guns. The nioiinted riilos, 
Ko. 1 batterj artillery, and about one-sixth of the infantry are European;?, 
the remainder are Creoles and West Indians. Additional mounted rifles 
and naval artillery are being raised. The force is mainly located about l^orfc 
of Spain, The police force is armed with Snider rifles. The volunteers are 
enrolled under a volunteer ordinance and drill twice a week. The men of tlie 
police are trained in infantry drill and some of them in gun drill. 

(<f) British Guiana has a force of volunteer militia, and of armed police, 
under the command of an inspector-general of police, who is an ex-iinperial 
officer. There was formerly a Georgetown militia force of artillery and 
rifles, hut it has not been embodied since 1870. The volunteer militia 
is divided between Georgetown, New Amsterdam, and Essequibo. The men 
are armed with Snider rifles, and drill twice a week. 

(e) has an armed police. 

(/) Barbados. — The only local force at present is of araied police. 
There is a proposal to raise a militia force and to train the police, the 
whole to be placed under the command of an inspector-general of police, an 
ex-imperial ofiicer, aided by an adjutant. 

{g) The Bahamas, Wind ward Islands, rLnd Leeivard Islands have no local 
forces other than a few police, except Antigua, which, in addition to armed 
police has the nucleus of a militia force consisting of a small paid force of 
yeomanry cavalry and artillery militia, who have 12 compulsory drills annually . 

Chaetehed Companies. 

The Royal Niger Company, British South Africa Com- 
pany, Imperial British East Africa Company, and British 
North Borneo Company, have all their own local forcCvS, con- 
sisting of armed military police. 

There is also a small force of imperial Indian troops in 
Nyassaland under the Commissioner and Consul-General for 
the territories under British influence to the north of the 
Zambesi. 

The following definitions will be found useful : — 

An Imferial Coaling Station — is fortified, and is gamsoued by Imperial 
troops, with or without the assistance of local auxiliaries. 

A. Colonial Coaling Station — is fortified, and is garrisoned by (.‘uiunial 
regular troops, with or without the assistance of local auxiliarie.s. " 

A Naval Coaling Station — is fortified and maintained by the Navy. 

A Defended Pori or Harbour in a Colony — is fortified by a C’olomy fer 
local reasons quite apart from Imperial considerations. 
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CHAPTER XXVIir. 

Army Corps and their Composition. 

1. IntrodiictoTy. 

The army corps, as a war unit, is a child of the present 
century, and was born in the year 1800, when General 
Lloreaii first diyided his army of the Ehine into co rps c^ arrrUe, 
The necessity for those units has arisen with the increased 
size of modern armies in the field, and is well explained by 
Count von Moltke in the preface to the Prussian offlaal 
account of the campaign of 1859 in Italy, in which 
writes:— 

. ■ . , 

To direct 14 divisions of infantry and 2 of cavalry, 16 tactical nmts » 
all, by orders emanating directly from army headquarters is a task of great 
difficulty and one wbieb presupposes extraordinary means of communicating 
oi’ders and great activity, even for marclies and operations only. In a battle, 
those 16 units would occupy a front of more than 8 kilometres, which rarely 
could be overlooked from one point. A force of this strength must therefore 
necessarily have commanders intermediate between those of divisions and army 
dieadqiiarters.”' : 

Again, Marshal Marmont, in his work entitled “De 
I’esprit des institutions militaires,” writes .{ 

Armies should be organized by divisions and by reserves of each aarm, 
at least small armies should be, for in large armies another echelon is 
required to ensure order and efficient action. This is attained by the 
organization of army corps, which are permanent commands midway 
between the divisions and the headquarters of the army. An army of 
100,000 men composed of 10 or 12 divisions would he difficult to 'handle 
if it were not organized in army corps, for confusion would soon arise from 
the too considerable number of independent units to be manoeuvred separately 
by orders from headquarters. The necessity of combining the divisions into 
higher units has therefore been felt, and, with a view to simplifying the 
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orders issued by tbe commander-in-clxief, 2, 3, or 4 cliTisioiis baTe been 
united into an army corps.” 

2* SistorwaL 

In tlie time of Frederick the Great, armies were still of a 
size wdiich enabled them to be overlooked and commanded 
by one man, and, where a whole force was iiianoeiivred as a 
review parade novr is, commanders intermediate between tlie 
commander-iii-cMef and those of regiments, &c., were hardly 
necessary, though such were appointed. His armies were 
divided into an advanced guard, usually of light troops, and 
two wings, each formed of two lines composed of cavalry on 
the outer and infantry on the inner flank. The second line 
was usually weaker than the first, and Was composed of 
selected battalions. In this fonnation the army marched, 
encamped, and fought. The artillery was divided into 
battalion '' or regimental guns, usually light jiieces, 
attached permanently to the infantry units, and a reserve of 
heavier guns and howitzers, wbich was used in action where 
its services were most required. With small modifications 
this distribution of troops was preserved in the Prussian 
army, steeped in its Frederician traditions, down to the days 
of Jena, in which we still read of divisions of the right, left, 
and centre, &c., there being so far no units intermediate 
between them and the commander-in-chief. 

The French Revolution had in the meantime brought in 
its train a revolution in the art of war, and one of the first 
steps taken by the leaders of the national armies was the 
organization of small mixed divisions of all arms, which were 
first introduced in 1793. They consisted, as a rule, of a staff 
and administrative services, two brigades of infantry, each of 
two demi-brigades (regiments) of three battalions, a brigade 
of cavalry of variable strength, and two batteries of artillery 
with from eight to twelve guns, the whole numbering from 
10,000 to 15,000 men. As the strength of the armies 
increased* and as higher leaders became trained, these were 
formed into army corps of two to four divisions, and gradually 
the cavalry and artillery were withdrawn from the divisions 
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aad fonaeci into units of tlieir own, which were in part pilaced 
directly iinder the commanders of army corps, and in part 
retained as reserves at the disposal of army lieadquarters* 
Thus in the campaign of Waterloo, Napoleon's force of just 
under 123,000 men was divided into six army corps, includ- 
ing the guard, and four corps of reserve cavalry. Eacli 
corps consisted of three or four divisions of infantry, com- 
posed usually of four regiments of two battalions, besides a 
division of light cavalry of three or four regiments, and five 
or six batteries of artillery, the guard being much stronger in 
artillery, its batteries forming the reserve artillery of the 
army. The four corps of reserve cavalry each consisted of 
two divisions of, generally, four regiments, besides two 
batteries of horse artillery. During the Napoleonic wars, 
the divisional and army corps organization, introduced by the 
French, was gradually adopted by all "European continental 
armies. 

The British army alone, down to 1815, continued to hold 
by its organization in divisions as the highest tactical unit, 
which, doubtless, was due to the small size of the army in 
the field at any one time and place, the number of divisions 
not being so great as to render leadersMp by orders difficult. 
In 1814, the Aiiglo-Portuguese army was organized in nine 
divisions of infantry, besides three unattached brigades, the 
usual composition (though with many exceptions) of each 
being two brigades of Fritish or German Legion troops of 
three or four battalions, and one brigade of Portuguese of five 
battalions, besides one 9-pounder battery. No cavahy was 
attached to the divisions, the ten brigades of two or three 
regiments being independent, although they and three batteries 
of horse artillery were under the command of a general officer, 
while the reserve of artillery was formed by four l>atteries. 
In the Waterloo campaign the divisions were similarly formed, 
a Hanoverian taking the place of the Portuguese brigade, but 
the ten divisions, including three of Diitch-Belgian troops, 
&c., were formed into two army corps and a reserve, presum- 
ably as the number of units was found to be too great to 
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command direct without iutermediate aiitborities. The 
cavalry still remained independently organized in brigades 
only. 

On the conclusion of the N^apoleonie wars, Prussia, Austria, 
and Eussia retained permanently in peace the army corps 
organization, the necessity of which had been taught them by 
war. In the two latter states, this measure affected only the 
troops as to their ordre de hataille^ but in Prussia, the territory 
of the kingdom was divided among the army corps, and the 
commanders of those units not only became the leaders of 
their Troops in war, but the superintendents of their recruiting, 
trainmgfaud equipment in time of peace, France alone had 
no permanent organization of her troops, divisions and army 
corps being formed on the outbreak of war only, with what 
disastrous results we know from the campaign of 1870. 

3. Development of orgamzation since 1815. 

To trace the changes of organization undergone by the 
higher units of European armies, from the ISTapoleonic wars 
down to the present time, would lead into too much detail, 
and therefore only the salient points common more or less to 
all armies can here be advei'ted to. 

Infantry , — The highest unit composed solely of infantry 
has remained the brigade, which in Continental armies^^^^ 
as a rule, composed of two regiments of two, three, or four 
battalions, and in the British army has generally consisted of 
three or four battalions, the latter of which is now the 
estahlished number. In the Austrian army, in the campaigns 
of 1859 and 1866, a field battery was attached to each 
infantry brigade, but it must be noted that, in the latter of 
those campaigns, the Austrians had no intermediate unit 
between the brigade and the army corps, and after 1866 this 
distribution was abolished. In no army except the British 
have special transport companies, bearer companies, or field 
hospitals ever been attached to an infantry brigade, which is 
not considered as a higher independent tactical unit, and 
consequently is not expected to operate alone ; these services 
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„fire only added in foreign amiies to units which ■■ comprise all 
arms of the service, and consequently may be expected to 
cany out iudepeiident operations. 

liijie haltaliuns , — -These under various names are now 
the only remains of the light infantry, specially trained to 
skirniishing and outpost duties, as opposed to the infantry of 
tlie line (of battle) of last century. In Germany they have 
their mmn (Vrire. from their connection with tlie forest 
'pemynnvl, and in Austria, they are recruited in certain 
districts — generally mountainous— but in otber nations special 
conditions of physique are the only requirements exacted. In 
all, however, except in the British army, a special training, 
and ill particular, a liigiier musketry training is given to tliem. 
Up to within the last few years, the rifles were distributed 
uniformly throiigliout the army in the proportion of, in Italy 
a regiment of three battalions, and in Germany a battalion 
per army corps, in France and Eussia a battalion per division, 
and in Austria a battalion per brigade of infantry ; l)ut of 
late years the tendency has been to group those picked troops 
into units of their own, to keep them at a high effective, and 
to station them on the frontiers to cover the inoMlization of 
the rest of the army. In war they would support the 
independent cavalry divisions. 

Cavalry . — Ever since the ilapoleonic wars it has been 
the practice to divide the cavalry into two branches in war, 
namely, those units attached to othei'S composed of all arms, 
and those forming, with horse artillery, special cavalry units. 
To take the former first, it has invariably been regarded 
that, for immediate protection on the march and suppoit 
in action, it is necessaiy to have a force of cavalry 
permanently attached to the units of the other arms, and it 
is only the proportions which have varied. The German 
(Prussian) army has throughout the period under review, and 
ill the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870, had one cavalry regiment 
attached to each infantry clivisioiq and although in 1890 orders 
were issued as to the tAvo regiments of a corps being formed 
into a brigade, they were cancelled in 1892. ‘ In France 
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tlie Xapoleonic organization lias been retained down to this 
day, and the infantry divisions are provided with cavalry as 
required from a force of that arm attacked to the army corps. 
This force has been generally a brigade or a division— the 
latter in the war of 1870 — of four to seven regiments, and is 
now fixed at a brigade of two regiments. Austria had in the 
campaigns of 1859 and 1866 only one cavalry regiment per 
army corps and still retains this organization, although the 
regiment is now divided amongst the divisions, a system 
which is followed also by Italy. Eussia never has had 
cavalry attached to the divisions, and up to the present each 
army corps has generally been provided with a cavahy 
division of varying strength. In the British organization, 
adopted ill 1875, a cavalry regiment was attached to each 
infimtry di^dsioii, but under the preKsent organization only 
one regiment is detailed to the army corps and distributed 
among the divisions. 

The cavalry not employed as above has in all armies been 
formed into independent units of its own, generally divisions, 
* the strength of which has varied greatly. Up to 1870 it was 
usual to form separate divisions of light cavalry and heavy 
cavalry, the former for employment in front of the army on 
i reconnoitring and screening duties, the latter retained as a 
reserve, as was the case in the Austrian army in 1866. In 
certain armies, iiotahly the Prussian in 1866, and the Eussian 
in 1828 and 1854, the reserve cavalry divisions were combined 
into cavalry corps. With modern views on the use of cavalry, 
the reserve cavalry has disappeared, and all cavalry not 
attached to mixed units is chstributed into independent 
cavalry divisions, composed of all descriptions of cavalry, 
averaging 2i squadrons and two horse artillery batteries, and 
placed directly under the commanders of armies in the field. 

Artilkru . — As with the cavalry, so the field artillery 
also has usually been divided into units attached to the 
higher mixed tactical units, and intended to support them in 
action, and into separate bodies of artillery alone for special 
use. The tendency is constantly apparent to augment the 
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former. Thus in the Oerniaii (Prussian) .army,, in the wars, 
of 1SG4, 1S66, and 18 y 0, only four batteries were attached 
to each division, while now |ix are so detailed and many are 
of opinion that all the field batteries slioiild be attached 
to the divisions. Italy in 1859 had two batteries in each 
division, France in the Crimea had two, and in 1870 three, in- 
cluding one mitrailleuse, but has now the same organisation 
as Germany, liussia alone has throughout attaclied all her 
field batt(jrics to the infantry diYisioiis. The reln^dnillg 
batteries were formerly termed the reserve artillery’' and 
were attached usually to the army corps. Thus in 1859 
France had a reserve of 3 or 4, and in 1870 one of 6 to 8 
batteries in each army corps. Prussia in 1866 had a reserve 
of 4 to 6 batteries, and Austria in 1859 had one of 3, and in 
1866 of 5 batteries. Thus we see that in these later wars 
the so-called reserve artillery was almost as strong as that 
attached to the infantry divisions, and this proportion was 
further increased by the army artillery reserve in certain 
armies, which in the Austrian army of the north in 1866, 
and in the French army of the Ehine in 1870, numbered 
sixteen batteries. Taught, however, by the ill-success of her 
artillery in 1866, Prussia reviyed the ISTapoIeonic ideas on 
the use of artillery in masses, abolished the term reserve 
aitillery ” as tending to confusion of ideas, styled all 
batteries not attached to divisions corps artillery,” and 
assigned to the latter a forward place in the line of march 
and a prominent r61e in action, as was seen in 1870. These 
principles have since been adopted by all nations except 
Russia, and in all armies about two-thirds of the batteries 
are now attaclied to the infantry divisions and one-third 
retained as ''' corps artillery.” 

Mngi/ieers .' — These and other technical troops have in all 
nations been organized in companies only and attached to the 
higher units, generally in the proportion of one company to 
each division. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that 
throughout the period under review the composition of 
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divisions of all anus -lias undergone boi little organic cliange, 
the components being usually Wo brigades of infantry, vary- 
ing in strength from three independent battalions in Great 
Britain to two regiments of four battalions in Eiissia, in 
many cases with a battalion of rifles attached to one or other, 
a force of cavalry varying from a sciiiaclron to a regimeiit, 
two to six 1)atteries of field artillery, and a company of 
engineers* Two to four of these divisions have constituted 
an army corps, to wdiielx have been also attached bodies of 
artillery, cavalry, and engineers placed directly under the 
corps staff* and varying greatly in numbers. The general 
principle throughout this organization is that no commander 
sriould have more than t\vo to four commanders of units 
under him, besides heads of various services, for, whatever 
else may vary, the average human pow’ers of supervision and 
command do not, and as the whole system of organization of 
armies in the field is based on the idea that the army as a 
machine should be manageable by leaders who, tliongh well 
trained, must be reckoned on as of average capacity and not 
geniuses, it follows that the machine in its parts should be 
designed so as to lend itself most easily to management. A 
leader of troops may be expected to impress his will on and 
to control two to four subordinates far more effectually than 
he ever w’ould seven or eight. Each leader has to be 
attentive to the orders he receives or which circumstances 
require him to originate, as well as to exercise actual com- 
mand, and it is an object of the highest im|)ortance that his 
time and energy should not be absorbed in watching details 
of execution to the prejudice of what are his higher duties — 
viz., the conception of that wdiich is to be executed. 

4. Com])ariso7i of present WarOrgayiization of Utiropean Army 

Corps. 

The following table gives a summary of the present war 
organization of the army corps of the five great powers of 
the Continent, that of a British army corps being added for 
purposes of comparison : — 
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5 * Ddaikd War Orgcmization of a British Arrnif Corjjs} 

Passing now to the organic constitiition for war of the 
British army, it may here be first of all stated on wliat 
bases the trans])ort promled has been calculated. There are 
carried: — 

(1) Ammunition. For infantrj (magazine rifle) 100 roimds in poueli, 
65 rounds in battalion small arm ammunition carts, 20 rounds in baggage 
wagons, 77 rounds in divisional ammunition column, and 60 rounds- per 
rifle in the corps ammunition, park. For cavalry (M.H. carbine) 30 rounds 
in pouch, 57 rounds in regimental S.A.A. carts, 20 in divisional ammunition 
column, and 10 rounds^ per carbine in the corps ammunition park. For 
artillery (12-pr B.L. gun) 108 rounds per gun are carried by batteries, 74 
rounds in the divisional ammunition column, and 72 rounds- in the corps 
ammunition park. 

(2) Itations. There is carried by every soldier an emergency ration and 
the unexpended portion of his ordinary ration; in the regimental baggage, 
one day’s groceries for current use ; in the regimental supply wagons, one 
day’s complete field ration,* and in the brigade supply column, a second 
day’s supply. 

(3) 'Fortt(je. Eacli horse carries the unexpended portion of liis ordinary 
ration. The regimental supply wagons and the brigade supply column each 
carry one day’s oats. 

(4) Fuel. The regimental supply wagons carry 1 lb., and the brigade 
supply column, 2 lbs., per man. This is only for kindling purposes. 

(5) Tools^ sioreSf eqid^menty and tents (the latter only if required by the 
nature of the country). 

It should farther be remarked that, as shown in the Field Army Estab- 
lishments,” two scales of equipment, for foreign service and for home defence, 
are recognized in tlie British service, the former more complete than the latter, 
as on home service troops would be in close communication with the railways 
and could therefore afford to dispense with much of what must be carried 
with them abi’oad. 

An infantry hrigcule commanded by a major-general and 
co.nsists of a staff, 4 battalions of infantry, a detacliment of 
infantry with 2 machine guns, a company of the army ser- 
vice corps, a bearer company, and, on foreign service only, a 
held hospital. The establishinents of these and. all units 
subseciiiently mentioned are given in the Appendix. The 

^ See tables in appendix. 

^ IDfot carried on home semdee. 
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Biachine gun detaelunent is attaclied to one of tke T)attalioas 
for discipline and adiimdstration^ but its tacti employment 
is directed by tlie officer comiiiaiiding tlie brigade. Tlie army 
service corps eornpany provides a small detaeliment for the 
supply duties of the brigade and furnishes transport for the 
brigade supply column, the baggage of tlie brigaub* staff, the 
bearer company, and, on foreign seivice, the field hospital 
also. The field liospital has stores for 100 beds. 

Ail irifautrjj (h'HAoii is commanded by a lieiitenaiit-goneral 
and consists of a staff and two brigades as above, with, in 
addition, as divisieiuil troops, a squadron of cavalry, a Ijiigade- 
divisiori of 3 field batteries, a divisional reserve umrnuiiidon 
column, a field company of engineers, a company of tlie army 
service corps, and a field liospital. The squadron of ca valry 
is intended to provide for the immediate safety of the 
division on the line of inarch, at the halt, and in action, and 
to furnish orderlies to general officers and their staffs. The 
brigade- division of artillery is commanded by a lieutenant- 
colonel who takes his orders from the commander of the 
division unless, by order of the commander of the corps, the 
batteries of divisional artillery are, for combined tactical 
action, placed under the officer commanding the artillery of 
the army corps. The divisional reserve ammunition column 
is under the lieutenant-colonel commanding the three 
batteries, and is primarily intended to convey the reserve of 
artillery and small arm ammunition for the troops of the 
division, but its contents may be made available on an emer- 
gency for any other troops. The engineer field company, 
besides its tecliiiical equipment, is provided with a certain 
proportion of bridging stores. The army service corps com- 
pany performs the same duties as that attached to an infantry 
brigade, the supplies carried in its supply column being 
destined for all divisional troops. 

An army corps is commanded by a general officer, and con- 
sists of a staffs three divisions of infantry composed as above, 
and corps troops. The latter are at the direct disposal of the 
general coiiiiiianding, and consist of all arms. The corps 





infantry comprises one battalion with two machine guns, 
which would usually be employed on detached duties. The 
(tavalry is composed of tlie headrpiarters and tlie fourth 
srpiadron of tlie cavalry regiment distributed among tlie 
divisions, and is intended to reinforce the squadron attached 
to any of the latter when necessary and to furnish an escort 
and orderlies for army corps headquarters. The corps artillery 
consists of a staff and two brigade-divisions, one of three 
horse batteries and one of two field batteries, and to it also is 
attached an ammunition column to carry the reserve of 
artillery and small arm ammunition for the corps troops. The 
corps artillery is destined to reinforce any part of the battle- 
field of the corps where its services may he required, and is a 
means in the hand of the general commanding the corps for 
giving the required impulse to any desired course of action. 
On homo service, the divisional and corps troops ammunition 
columns are tilled up direct from the ammunition depots, but 
(.)ii foreign service an intermediate line, the army corps 
ammunition park, of four sections, one coiTespondirg to each 

ammuiiTtidii column, "Is provided. The corps engineers com- 

piise a field company, a bridging troop widi 120 yards of 
liridge, half a telegraph battalion with 60 miles of air linenud 
20 iriHes of cable^ a field park with reserves of tools, and, on 
foreign service only, a balloon section. For the transport of 
the baggage of the corps staff and that of the supplies for all 
corps troops, one army service corps company is provided, and 
in addition, on foreign service, a bakery column of 120 evens, 
horsed by two companies of the army service corps, is also 
included in the corps details. Finally, two companies of sig- 
nallers, one mounted and one dismounted, are provided to 
carry out field signalling duties, and, on foreign service only, 
one field hospital for the corps troops. 

The following table show's the difference in the numbers 
of units between an army corps mobilized for foreign service 
and one mobilized for home defence : — 


UBits. Service Abroad. Hume Defence. 


Battalioas oiMnfa.nlrj •• 

2d ■ 


25 

Madiine. giiii tietiielmieiits. 

7 


7 

Sqiiad:ronS' of cavalry .. ' 

4 


. 4 

Batteries, field artillery . , . . 

11 


11 

Batteries, horse ariillerj' . . , 

Ammunition columns or sections 

a 


3 

of ammunition park , . . . 

8 


4 

Engineer field companies • • 

4 


4. 

Bridging tn/op 

1 


1 

Half telegrapli battalion . . 

1 


1 

Etigineer field park . . . . 

1 


1 

Balloon section « • . . 

1 


, 0 

Companies, army service corps , . 

12 


10 

Bearer companies. , 

G 


6 

Field hospitals 

10 


3 

Signaller companies , . 

2 

.. 

2 


Cavalry . — ^For liome defence, tlie brigade is the Iiigliest 
unit and is composed of o cavalry regiments, a cavalry 
detachment with 2 machine guns, a battery of horse artillery, 
a brigade reserve ammimitiou colunm, 2 companies of 
mounted infantry with 2 machine guns, a company of the 
army service corps, and a bearer company, a detachment of 
mounted engineers being attached, in addition, to one of the 
brigades. 

For foreign service, however, the cavalry has a divisional 
organization, and the brigade is composed of 3 regiments, 
a cavalry detachment with 2 machine guns, a company and a 
half, army service corps, a bearer company, and field hospital. 
Of the army service corps, one company provides transport 
for the staff baggage and the supjjlies of the brigade, while 
the half company horses the vehicles of the bearer company 
and field hospital. If two army corps are in the field, an 
extra cavalry regiment is added to each brigade. 

A cavalry division consists of two such brigades 
with, ill addition, a brigade-division of two horse batteries, 
a divisional ammunition column, a section of the amimi- 
nition park, though this wmulcl not usually accompany the 
division, a mounted detachment of engineers, a battalion of 
mounted infantry with two machine guns, a company of 
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the arniv service corps for the divisional troops, and a field 
iiaspital. 

Frooj^s o'fi the Line of Communimtions . — Besides the 
troops forming part of the army corps and cavalry diAdsioii, 
there are provided a certain iinmher of troops for duty on 
the line of communications. The detail of these must of 
course vary with the length of the line and tlie strength of 
the force, but, as a guide, the regulations lay down that when 
one army corps and a cavalry division are in the field and 
with a line of communications of 50 miles of railway and 
50 miles ’ of road, including a base, (> stations, and an 
advanced depot, the approximate strength of the troops on it 
would be 4 battalions, each with 2 maeliine guns, 1 cavalry 
regiment, 2 field batteries, 1 fortress engineer and 2 railway 
comx^anies, 5 companies of the army service corps, 2 
general (400 beds) and 2 stationary hospitals (200 beds), 
besides depots, &c. The line of communications is under a 
general officer who is directly subordinate to the general 
officer commanding the army in the field. 

From the above and a comparison with the table on page 
501, it will be seen that the organization adopted for the 
British army in the field differs materially from that 
adopted in otlier armies. The first point wliicli strikes one 
is the division of the army corps into three instead of, as in 
other armies, into two divisions, a circumstance wdiich is 
held by many Continental ^yriteTS to be a great advantage. 
The comparative weakness in cavalry and artillery of the 
British organization will at once be remarked. It is, how- 
ever, in the non-combatant services, which are only partially 
shown in the table, that the differences are most apparent. 
In allyther armies, artillery and small arm ammunition are 
kept apart in separate columns. The British organization 
relies for supplies on its line of communications and pre- 
supposes that the troops will not move more than one day's 
march from the advanced depot Accordingly, carriage is 
only provided for 3| days’ (including emergency) rations, 
while in the German army transport is provided for 8, 
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and' ill the '.Eiissiaii for 12 days’^.mtions. . ■ Agaiii^ the 
medical 'units with us are assigned to mixed units as low 
as brigades, while in foreign armies no unit lower than a 
division is proiided ivitli a bearer companv, and generally 
the held hospitals are all at the disposal of the principal 
medical officer of the corps, who distributes them as rerpiired. 
Finally, the British. : army has four services — mmiiiUMl 
infantry, mounted detachments of engineers, machine gun 
detaelunents, and signaller companies — which arc not repre- 
sented in any other European army. 
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Mobilization. 


1. Ditrodiwtort/, 


The problem of mobilization — or in other words the 
determination of the best method in which to place in 
the field part or the whole of the fighting forces of this 
country — has only been seriously attacked of late years. 
Until recently the plans for any foreign expedition were 
elaborated when the emergency arose, whilst, as regards home 
defence, the feeling of confidence which prevailed that 
Great Britain could never be seriously invaded — a legacy 
from the days before steam was invented — prevented any 
arrangements being made to meet such an emergency. But 
the develojment of military power on the Continent, and 
the evidence given by recent wars of the incalculable value 
of antecedent preparation have reacted on public opinion 
in this country, and the great advance that has taken place 
in sea transport and in the means of embarkation and 
disembarkation, has aroused an uneasy consciousness that 
the invasion of England is a less difficult operation than it w’-as 
supposed to he. As a natural consequence, closer attention 
paid to the organization of our home forces for 
rapid action, with the result that not only has a comi)lete 
system of mobilization been elaborated, but also that much 
has been made in the decentralization, of stores and 
localization of equipment, necessary to make this system a 
working reality and not a mere paper scheme. 


J 
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, Although ally .mobilizatioii atteuipted by Euglaiid iriust 
of, necessity be on a siiialler . scale ' than those of the great 
military powers of the Continent, the conditions under which 
it would have to be effected, and the requirements which 
would have to be met, are more complex and difficult tlian 
those obtaining for any other nation. In the first place our 
rt^gukr troops have no permanent resting-place, but are in 
a state of perpetual movement all over the world Secondly, 
the heterogeneous nature and different conditions of servic'C 
of tlie various military forces of Great Britain — of the 
regulars, the militia, the yeomanry, and the volunteers — make 
the difficulty of bringing them into line together exceedingly 
great. Moreover besides the complications arising from 
differences in personnel and maUrul, in conditions of service, 
arms, equipment, training and general efficiency, further 
comjilexities occur from the fact that a mobilization selieiixe 
for Great Britain has to provide against two separate emer- 
gencies. d*n the one hand there is the ‘hsmail war'’ with wliicli 
we are so familiar, with some uncivilized or semi-civilized 
nation. For this an expeditionary force is required, not 
probably of great numerical strength, but with an equipment 
so complete as to make it independent of the country in 
wiiicli it is operating, for its food, its transport, and its muni- 
tions of w’ar of every kind. On the other hand, is the 
contest in wliich we should have to put all our forces into 
the field, either to resist invasion or to take part in some 
great Continental struggle as the ally of one or other of the 
contending powders, a contest in which— w hether at home or 
abroad — w^e might be certain of being able to supplement our 
purely military supply from the resources of the country in 
which it took place. 

A mobihzation scheme for this country therefore breaks 
up into two parts of unequal magnitude, the one concerned 
v/itli the placing the wdiole of our land forces in the field in 
order of battle, the other wdth the organization of a small but 
w^eli furnished column ready to proceed on active service at 
short notice, and equipped and adapted, as far as can be done 





\vhile tlie locality of the campaign is uncertain, for the 
jiarticiilar kind of fighting wMeh cliaraeterizes our small 
wars. Fortunately the greater, hr this instance, to a large 
extent includes the less, and any organization which 
provides for the mobilization of our regulars, yeomanry, 
militia raid volunteers, with the rapidity which would be 
required to resist invasion, can without difficulty be aclapted 
to that of the much smaller force wanted for a colonial 
campaign. In the following paragraphs therefore the system 
of home defence mobilization will be first dealt with, since 
this embraces every other, and afterwards the modifications 
required in the case of a foreign service column will be 
described. 

2. Home Defence. 

Speaking very broadly it may be said that the main 
problems, which have to be determined in the case of a 
mobilization for home defence, are three in number, namely: — 

1. In what manner can the mixed force of regulars, 

yeomanry, militia and volunteers, be best grouped 
together in fighting formations ? 

2. What is the best disposition of stores to ensure the 

war equipment being issued rapidly and without 
confusion, when required ? 

3. What are the best arrangements for calling uj> the 

reservists, and collecting and distributing registered 
hoi^ses ? 

These are the leading questions which belong to mobi- 
lization proper. Besides them, there is the further one 
of the best positions for the troops to concentrate on wdieii 
mobilized, and the wdiole railway problem of their con- 
veyance to the positions selected. This howmver is a matter 
rather of strategy than of mobilization, and wiU not be 
entered upon in this chapter. 

Taking these problems in order, it is evident that in 
deciding on the manner in which our troops shall be drawn 
up in order of battle for home defence, we must in the main 
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be guided by two considerations. First, wliat are the 
requirements wMcli we desire to have met — Secondly, how * 
can we best allocate the j)erso}mel at command to tliese 
requirements, liaYiiig iiiwiew' the very dissimilar conditions 
wliieli prevail among the forces at disposal ? The require- 
ments can be vSliortly eiiuinerated. They are, the bringing 
np to war strength of the garrisons round our coasts so as 
b.r protect our ]>orts and to deny to an enemy the easy 
acquisition of harbours which would form invaluable bases 
for an invading army; and the provision of a mobile or 
field army which could operate against an invading force 
which had disembarked at some favourable landing place on 
our shores. The mere enunciation of these requirements 
will show that the more highly trained troops and those with 
the greatest power of manoeuvre must in the main be kept 
for the field army, whilst those of a more sedentary or, as 
until recently it used to be termed, ‘'auxiliary” type, will be 
best assigned to the -garrisons. And this course has accordiiigiy 
been followed. 'Without going into the detail of the 
garrisons allotted to the different ports, it may be said that 
they are for the most part composed of militia and volim- 
teers, and that only a very limited proportion of regulars 
has been left among them. The militia and volunteers for 
each garrison are, as far as possible, drawn from those 
existing in the j)ort concerned, or in its vicinity. Our 
auxiliary forces have however grown up more in accordance 
with the energy and recruiting power of different localities 
than been raised on any definite system for the defence of 
oiir country, and while strictly territorial in their nature, 
they are by no means always to be found in the tenitories, 
where, militaiily, they are most wantedd In consequence, 
the militia and volnnteers for the garrisons have not unfre- 


^ As an exam|>le o£ tliis it may be mentioned tliat tlie mass of oiir 
Tolunteer artillery will be found stretching in a band across England from 
Lancashire on the west to the coasts of Barham and IXorthumbeiiand on 
the east, whereas it is needless to say that the places where it is most 
required are the great fortresses and dockyards in the south, such as Dover, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Milford. 



qnently to be drawn from a distance, and in some cases from 
a very long distance; an aiTaiigement, wMch, while clearly 
undesirable in itself, cannot be avoided under tlie pecu- 
liar conditions which obtain in the eonstitutioii of these 
forces. 

The composition of the garrisons, therefore, has been 
determined on the following principles — the actual num- 
bers required for each port and the proper proportions of 
the various arms and departmental services have been 
caiciilatcKl wnth regard to the importance of the place, its 
armament, defensive works, and other similar considerations. 
Tills number has then been made up by allotting in the first 
instance a small nucleus of regulars, then by taking the 
. adjacent militia and volunteers so iar as procurable, and when 
these failed by drawing upon more remote districts. The 
result is to give for each garrison a somewhat heterogeneons 
assemblage of troops composed of excellent material, but, 
at the outset, certainly wanting in training and cohesion. 
After a month or so had elapsed it is probable that they 
would develop into a well drilled and eifficient garrison 
force. 

The troops for the garrisons being thus allotted, there 
remain the larger portion of the regulars at home, the 
yeomanry,^ and a considerable part of the militia and 
volunteers. Out of these the field force has to be con- 
structed, and it will he clear that this field force or home 
defence army, or whatever name it may be termed by, wall 
not he in any sense that which on military or other theore- 
tical principles w'oul cl appear most suited for the task to he 
performed, but simply the best wdiich can he constructed out 
of the material at command. This is undoubtedly true of 
other countries as well as Great Britain. ISTo nation is able 
to put under arms precisely the army it would like to see 
in the field. But there is no nation, which can in any way 
be termed a military power, in which the organization of 

^ In a few cases, wliere it appeared desirable, tome of tlie yeomanrv are 
assigned to garrisons. 
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the army ■ for . ser¥ice is ' so niiich. .governed by pre- 
e,xisting^ conditions of military service, instead of these 
conditioii.s being themselves governed by that organization, 
as is the case in this country. In other nations the end to be 
arrived at, the , particular military formation, whether army, 
army corps, brigade, or other fighting body .required, Ims 
been .largely influential in determining the nature and com- 
position of the units to he maintained. With ns, on , the 
other 'hand, , the' various, units' have .been bro'ught into 
existence by circumstances apart,, or mainly apart fi:*om 
niilitary considerations, and the military formation has had 
to be shaped to meet their peculiarities. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable to go into the causes which have 
produced this result, but it is very necessary to draw atten tion 
to it in any description of the mobilization system for Great 
Britain. 

Taking then the existing material, the various cavalry 
regiments, infantry battalions, batteries, engineer companies, 
&c., of the regulars, yeomanry, militia, and volunteers, 
wliich remain available after the garrisons have been made 
up, it has been found that the shape in which these can best 
be cast for a home defence force is to constitute them into a 
field army of four cavalry brigades and three army corpsd ^ 
with heliiiid them a semi-mobile force of 33 volunteer infantry 
brigades and 84 volunteer batteries of position. The four 
cavalry brigades and the 1st and 2nd army corps are (‘with 
the exception of some medical details) composed entirely of 
regulars. The 3rd army corps is made up of regulars, militia, 
and volunteers. The yeomanry is organized in brigades, and 
is attached to the various infantry brigades or divisions of 
the field aiiiiy, and the medical details just referred to, 
which our regular medical staff* corps is too small to furnisli, 
are made up from the companies of the volunteer medical 
staffV corps. The result of this arrangement is a composite 


^ The detail of these caTalry brigades and army corps will he found in 
the tables attached to the Mobilization Eegulations. 
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field army backed by a homogeneous second line of partially 
trained aux iliaries. 

After the aboTe troops had been put into the field, there 
would still remain a small quantity of regular cavalry and 
infantry, some militia infantry, and some volunteer garrison 
artillery. Some kind of support to the civil power would be 
required in our larger towns when most of the ordinary troops 
had l)een removed, and at a time of great excitement and 
disturbance. It is to this duty that the regular cavalry and 
infantry outstanding are assigned, and it is in consequence of 
their being so required that they are not included with the 
field army. The militia infantry battalions and the volunteer 
garrison artillery would remain ’ as "a reserve for their own 
arras. The artillery companies cannot be xitilized at JSrst in 
our garrisons, inasmuch as on mobilization our volunteer 
garrison artillery is in excess of that required for the guns 
round our coasts, while the militia battalions cannot be 
organized into brigades or divisions on account of their con- 
sisting of infantry alone, and there being neither the artillery, 
engineers, supply, transport, nor medical services necessary 
to constitute a properly formed fighting body. 

The above will serve to give a general idea of the manner 
in which it has been considered that the different land forces 
of this country can be best arrayed for the various require- 
ments of home defence. Before leaving this subject, however, 
it may he well to mention that while the same corps of 
yeomanry, militia or volunteers would always go to the 
same posts in garrison, or in the field army, subject to any 
alteration in our arrangements, this would not be the case as 
regards individual units of the regulars. “ This arises from 
the fact that our regular units are not localized in the sense 
of remaining always stationed within certain districts, but 
are in a state of constant movement all over the world. To 
meet this difficulty, our organization, as regards the regulars, 
has to lig^built up on the stations which are permanent, and 
not on llie units which are changing, or, tq quote from the 
mobilization regulations for the regulars — 
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Owing to tlie , exigencies of seiwice abroad the troops of the Britiali 
army cannot be grouped together in fighting formations in the same 
manner as :are those of other armies. It is not possible to lay down that an 
army' cordis .'sliall 'consist of, certain' definite regiments,, batteries, 'depart-' 
mental imita a^ncl the like, beca'use if this w-ere do.ne it would be found, when 
this ' army, corps liad , to , be constituted on mobilization, . tliat a large 
proportion of its co,mponent units were .abroad. 'The organization of the 
fighting formations has therefore to be effected on the basis of stations and 
not of units, that is to say that a giren formation, a brigade for instance, 
will not be made up of deOnite units, but of the units quartered at definite 
statidhs.*^ ' 

Siicb tlimi is the general sclieme on wMch the land forces 
of Great llritain are set in battle order for home defence. So 
far tlie arrangeineiits described are purely paper work. They 
consist solely of the detailing of certain units to certain duties. 
But they are a necessary antecedent to any practical measures. 
It is clear that no satisfactory steps can be taken with regard 
to the provision or storage of war equipment for any troops, 
until it is known what is the nature of the work which these 
troops are intended to do. But this having been decided for 
all units at home, it becomes possible to approach the second 
of the problems mentioned namely, the determination of the 
best disposition of the stores required on mobilization. 

3. Stores regiiwed on moMUmtion. 

The stores which are required by any unit on mobilization^ 
may be divided, broadly, into two categories — viz., those which 
are required to equip tlie soldier, and those which are required 
to equip the unit. Every reservist called up from civil life 
to join his corps has to be provided with a complete set of 
uniform, arms, and accoutrements, and every soldier already 
serving lias, previous to a campaign, to be furnished with 
various articles wliicli are required in war, but not in peace. 
Besides this equipment of the man, the unit itself requires its 
own regimental equipment of many articles which are neces- 
sary to enable it to move and fight, but which are in no way 
personal to the individual soldier. Such are camp equipnieiit, 
supply wagons, transport wagons, ammunition, and many 

} Regiilaii'Jiis for Mobilization, 1892, pam 2, et se^. 
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other similar stores. At first sight, the simplest plan would 
appear to be to place at the station occupied by the unit all 
the stores, whether personal or regimental, w^Mch it would 
require for a campaign, and to maintain them there complete 
and ready for issue when required. But various considera- 
tions arising out of the peculiar military conditions of this 
country, already referred to, come in to render a departure 
from this simple and direct method of procedure desirable in 
some cases and unavoidable in others. In the first place, the 
, storehouses for these articles of equipment, many of which 
are bulky, have no existence at the stations of the units, 
and the expense of building them would be very great. 
Secondly, the theatre of operations for any serious invasion 
of this country is marked out within well defined limits, and 
in consequence, the points at which the troops should be 
assembled, between the time of mobilization and that of 
actual hostilities — or '' places of concentration” as they are 
termed — can be, and are, decided on. Xo advantage would 
arise from blocking our railways, the resources of which are 
certain to he severely strained on a general mobilization, by 
bringing large numbers of wagons and other cumbrous 
material, from outlying stations to these previously determined 
places of concentration. It is preferable to store the bulkier 
and less easily transportable articles of equipment at these 
iglacei, and to leave only the stores immediately required 
by the reservist on joining, and the lighter articles of 
regimental equipment, at the station of the unit ; and this 
is the method which has been adopted. With the 
exception of clothing, the personal equipment required 
by a reservist on joining is stored at the^ peace station 
of his unit, as are also the lighter articles of regulation 
equipment and those which are most immediately required, 
such as are necessary for daily life. The heavier articles of 
tins equipment, and those which would not he wanted until 
the unit actually took the field — viz., those for fighting 
purposes, are stored in magazines contiguous to the point on 
which it would concentrate. The clothing remains at the 
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■amy , clotliiiig. department' at Pimlieo, to be issued' from thence 
air over, the'' kingdom when mobilization 'is ordered. . 

. ..'Thiis 'we' depart, in two material itemS'from the pri'iiciple 
of '. keepi.iig all the equipme.nt required for %?ar at the station; 
occiipieci by the unit in peace. The supply of clothing is 
centralized at Pimlico wdide, in order to save a great amount 
of unnecessary railv^^ay transport, the heavier portion of the 
regimental equipment is stored near the place to which the 
uriit would move on concentration previous to taking tlie 
field. In other respects the usual method, that, namely, of 
keeping what will be wanted, ready at the peace station, is 
followed. 

Having thus explained the main features of the grouping 
of the troops, and of the localization of stores, it only remains 
in order to give a sketch of our home defence mobiliza- 
tion system, to describe the arrangements connected with 
the joining of the reservists. This can be done very 
shortly. The detail connected with the issue of notices, 
provision of railway and passage warrants, settling of men's 
reserve pay, accounts, &c., is naturally complicated, and 
anyone desirous of mastering this, had better consult the 
mobilization regulations. But the principle is simple. It is 
that a reservist, when sniiimdned to rejoin the colours on 
mobilization, should join the depot of the regiment or corps 
to which he belongs, and after receiving there his clothing 
aiid necessaries, and having his papers adjusted and set in 
order, should proceed to the particular unit to which he is 
posted, where he is furnished with his arms and the rest of 
his equipment, and takes his place in the ranks. Certain 
si3ecial corps such as the engineers and the medical staff 
corps form exceptions to this rule, as their reservists proceed 
direct to the units to which they are posted, without joining 
first at the depot. The reason for this in the engineers is the 
highly specialized nature of the work each man has to do. 
It would be a waste of training, for instance, to send a 
reservist from the balloon section to join a railway company. 
It is preferable, therefore, by means of lists, carefully main- 


tained in peace, to keep each, reservist of the Royal Engineers 
detailed to the particular unit of the corps, whether bridging 
troop, field park, railway company, or whatever it may be, in 
wMch his services can be most profitably employed on 
mobilization, and when this takes place, to order him to join 
that unit direct, without an intermediate stay at the depot. 
Ill the medical stalBf corps again a number of units and 
detachments of very various kinds, some for garrison work, 
and some for field work, would have to be created on mobili- 
zation. These when formed would be distributed over many 
parts of the kingdom, and as the medical staff corps is, in 
peace, scattered over all our military districts, it is of 
advantage to form the war detachments from the men of 
the corps, whether serving, or reservists wdio are already in 
the districts in which these detachments will first be mobilized. 
This cannot he done completely as the peace distribution of 
the men, and of the reservists, of the medical staff' corps does 
not, it is needless to say, correspond with our war require- 
ments. But it is done as far as may be, and, in consequence, 
the reservists Join at the headquarters of the unit or detach- 
ment in which they are to serve, and not at the depot of the 
corps. 

i:. Provision of SoTBes. 

The only other point on which it is necessaiy to enter 
before concltiding this short sketch of home defence mobili- 
zation, is tliat of the provision of horses. The number of 
horses maintained at home for military services in peace ivS, 
of course, far from sufficient for war needs, and the method 
adopted for meeting the deficiency, namely that of inviting 
omiers of horses, by means of a small retaining fee per 
lior^e, to enter into a contract to sell to the military authori- 
ties on^ihobilizatibh a certain number of horses for a given 
price is fully described in Chapter X. When mobilization 
takes place, the remount department collects the horses at 
pre-^anged c^res and issues tEein to horse parties sent 
from the units for them, Tlie detail of the number and 
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nature of the horses for each unit is tabulated in peace, and 
the unit is made acquainted with the centre at which to 
obtain its horses and the strength of the party it should 
send for them. 

As regards the macliiiiery for the collection and issue of 
horses, the arrangements above described appear to leave 
little to be desired. It cannot however be safely reckoned 
that the registered horses would be ■sufficient for, the require- 
ments under all .circumstances. We may still have to resort 
to hiring, or to impressment or purchase under the statutory 
powers given/ and it is well that this fact should be borne in 
mind. 

5. Condudmg Eema/rks. 

Such are the main features of the arrangements that 
would be followed were this country suddenly called upon 
to put all its home forces in the field. They vary in no 
inconsiderable degree from those which have been deter- 
mined upon by the great military Continental powers. In 
some cases the variations have been forced upon us by the 
peculiar nature of our whole military system, in others 
they have been deliberately adopted in view of the special 
conditions which w'ould attend a campaign carried on in 
Great Britain against an invader. Many of them are still 
incomplete and for all it is uncertain, until their working 
has been tested by actual experiment, wdiat latent defects 
may not exist. But in spite of the gaps present in some 
parts of our scheme and the want, as yet, of a practical 
peace trial of the whole, the adoption of a definite and 
distinct programme for home defence, based on the nature of 
the material we have to work with and of the emergency 
that we should have to meet, has given a precision and 
a certainty to our military aims unknown before, the 
result of which is best judged by the progress our army has 
made in very recent years and is still making. And this 


^ See National Defence Act, .18SS, modifying Army Act, 1881, sect. 115, 
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progress is not confined to tlie regular troops, but exteiids 
to our auxiliary forces. The incorporation of the militia, 
yeomanry, and volunteers in the home defence scheme and the 
assigning to every corps a distinct duty, has not only filled 
these troops with a new spirit, but has also produced in the 
country at large a completely different attitude to what pre- 
\doiisly existed as regards their being provided with the 
equipment and material necessary to render them efficient 
fighting bodies. The welding together of the regular and 
auxiliary forces now proceeding is laying the foundations of 
a really formidable army, and every year which passes since 
the country first decided on seriously facing the possibility 
of a home defence campaign, sees that army shape and 


Fobeign Expebitioxaey Poncn. 

Compared with the organization required for the mobili- 
zation of our whole land forces, that for the provision of the 
relatively small column necessaiy for one of our smaller 
wars, is a minor matter. Were it not for two difficulties, all 
that would be w^anted wmuld be to take a portion of the 
field army for home defence, tell it off as a force to form the 
expeditionary column when required, and make the neces- 
sary arrangements with the Admiralty for providing its sea 
transport, the ports at which the different units shall embark, 
and decide on the order in which the embarkation shall be 
carried out. But, as just mentioned, two 'difficulties come in 
the way of this apparently simple arrangement, both arising 
from the same cause, n^ely, our ignorance of the particular 
duty on which this column is to be employed. The words, '' a 
foreign expedition,” cover a muititude of possibilities, and, 
until we know the enemy we have to fight and the country 
in which w^e have to operate, we can neither tell what the 
strength of our column should be, nor how it should be 
equipped. All we can do is to detail a field force of 
moderate strengtii, la., of a strength sufficient to meet any of 
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tlie seni.i-ci,¥ilized nations wliicli we .are. in tlie habit of 
e.iicoii,iiteri.:D.g in oiir Co.loiiial wars, to provide it amply with 
the erjiiipment most likely to be generally serviceable, and 
to aiTange for its embarkation and transport across the sea. 
To do .more :. than this would .be to. rest onr preparations 
absoliitel.}viipon guesswork, 

'And this accordiiigly is what has been done. An ex- 
peditionary force of about 20,000 men has l)eeii detailed, the 
component units of wliiclfhave been carefully selected so as 
to contain an extra qmintity of the various services most 
likel}' to be wanted in a country wdiose re>sources are Bcanty 
and whose coiiiiniinications are little developed. General 
equipment on a lilicral scale is provided. The mass of the 
troops to form this field force are at Aldershot, and its 
equ^meiit is divided between Aldershot and Southampton. 
The same liiie of division between the lighter and heavier 
articles of regimental equipment that is adopted for home 
defence is follow'ed for this force, the personal equipment 
and such of the regimental equipment as would be im- 
mediately required being stored, in the main, at Aldershot, 
while the bulkier portion of the latter is kept at South- 
ampton. 

As one of the leading principles of onr present military 
organization is that units, before proceeding on active service 
should be brought up to w’ar establishment by the reserve, 
it is probable that before this expeditionary force w^as sent 
abroad the reservists required would be called out. In this 
case, whilst the reservists wmre joining their units at 
Aldershot, the embarkation of the heavier stores would be 
proceeding at Southampton, so that the w hole force with its 
equipment might be ready to sail with the least possible 
delay. If, how^ever, the emergency w’ere so pressing that it 
became necessary to despatch troops without wmiting for the 
calling up of the reserves, the course described on page 116 
w^ould most likely be follow'ed, and the reservists, if sum- 
moned, wmuld follow^ and reinforce their units later. A 
crisis, however, which demanded such a very huiTied 
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despatch of troops would evidently be of a most urgent and 
unusual nature, and it is difficult to lay down beforehand the 
special measures it might necessitate. 

Given favourable conditions, that is, assuming that the 
equipment kept ready were suitable to the country in 
which the campaign was to take place, the despatch of an 
expeditionary force could be effected with great rapidity. 
But, generally speaking, the initiation of such an operation 
would rest with this country, and as the preparation of any 
special equipment would demand time, it is to be anticipated 
that under most circumstances a reasonable period for 
preparation would be available. Under any conditions, 
mpidity with regard to the embarkation of troops for foreign 
service, could never be of the absolutely vital importance 
that it w^ould be in the case of a mobilization for home 
defence. 

The above will, it is hoped, afford a general idea of the 
principles on which we are at present acting in our mobili- 
zation arrangements. More than this it is not proposed to 
give. The subject is one which, in its working out, is filled 
with innumerable details of a minute and complicated 
nature. Anyone desirous of studying these had best consult 
the various regulations in which they are dealt with. The 
object of this chapter is not to give a working manual of our 
mobilization procedure, but only to make the general reader 
acquainted with the main lines of its method and spirit. 
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CHAPTER, XXX- 

,/ Situation AT Home, in wab. Tbansfoet of teoofs ' 

OVEE SEA. 

1. Lmcs wiHb reference to Preparettion for JVar, 

The powers of tlie Executive witli regard to the niobiliza- 
tion of the forces are fixed by statute. In the preceding 
chapter the principles governing our arrangements for mobili- 
zation and for war Iiave been set out. It is now proposed to 
give a brief of the laws under which these aiTange- 

ments can be put in force. 

The military forces of the country may be divided into 
three great categories — the first line, the second Hue, and the 
third line. The first hue is available for services in all 
quarters of the globe. The second line is a\^ailable only for 
heme defence, and for garrisoning certain foreign stations. 
The third line is available only for home defence, and can 
for the most part only be called out when the United King- 
dom itself is in danger of attack. 

The regular forces form the first line. To bring the 
regular forces to a war footing, the 1st class army reserve is in 
the first place available. Under the Reserve Forces Act, 
1882 (s. 12), this can be called out by ‘‘ proclamation in 
case of imminent national danger and of great emergency. 
The militia reserve is also available, and can be called out 
under tlie same section of this Act and under the same 
conditions ; it then becomes part of the regular army, and is 
liable to serve at home and abroad. When the militia reserve 
is called out for service with the regular forces, the militia is 


^ See pp. 132 and 524, 
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deprived of a large portion of its vStrengtli, so tliat in certain 
cases wliieli migiit arise, it miglit be inadvisable to call upon 
this secondary reserve to join the regulars. But by law the 
militia reserve, as well as the standing army and the army 
reserve, is available for carrying on a war outside the United 
Kingdom, if the war be on such a scale as to constitute a 
national danger. Except in case of imminent national clanger 
and great emergency, the standing army alone is available 
for prosecuting a campaign outside the limits of the United 
Eangdom. 

It will be convenient to give here the probable course of 
the procedure when reserves are called out. 

When in the opinion of the War Office mobilization 
appears imminent, general officers commanding at home and 
abroad, and officers commanding reservists w^oiild be duly 
warned, in order that they should carry out any preliminary 
measures necessary. Before a mobilization can take place the 
Cabinet will of course have arrived at a decision that the 
military forces of the country should be placed on a war 
footing — that, in fact, a situation has arisen which may be 
termed one '"of imminent national danger and of great 
emergency.” The Cabinet will also have decided whether 
the circumstances are such as to demand the calling out of 
the whole of the reserves, or only of a part. The War Office 
will t)e immeiJiateiy notiliecl of the decision of the Cabinet, 
and the Permanent Under Secretary will despatch a letter 
(a draft of which is kept ready for signature) with the neces- 
sary proclamations attached, to the Clerk of the Privy 
Goimcil with the object of obtaining approval to such 
proclamations. 

The " Ee^erye Forces^Act ” then empowers Her Majesty 
in Council by proclamation, the occasion being first com- 
municated to Pariiament if sitting, or declared in Council 
and notified by proclamation if Parliament is not sitting, to 
order the army reserve and militia reserve or either to be 
called out for permanent service. 

When approval has been obtained to the proclamation. 
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wMcli^ would 'be a matter iiivoMng, probably, a delay, of. 
only, a .few lioiirs, orders, will be issued to. general officers, 
commanding , and 'to the officers commanding reservists /to , 
mobilize, and .the former will immediately inform officers com- ^ 
manding units. . . 

Officers commanding reservists will arrange witli niunici- 
pal and parocliial authorities, that the proclamations shall be 
posted without delay in all public places, on the doors of 
town halls, churches, cha])els, police 1)aiTaeks, on the gates of 
military barracks, and in the windows of post offices. A 
supply of posters is always in the hands of the officers com- 
manding regimental districts, for this purpose. 

Officers paying reservists will despatch at once to the last 
address of reservists Army Form Iso. 463 (notice to join), to 
wMeh is attached a postal A railway and 

passage warrant will also be sen t. It is under consideration 
at present vdiether it is desimhle to include also a railway 
and passage ^variant, in one form with the notice to join and 

postal order. • 

On the reservist joining the depot he will first be 
medically examined, and, if passed fit, he settled np with by 
the officer paying reservists. ^ He will receive Ins clothing and 
the greater part of his necessaries at the depot. He will then 
be either drafted to the"battalion to fill it up to war establish- 
ment and in such case will on arrival at his battalion receive 
his arms, accoutrements, and a few special necessaries, or 
he will remain at the depot, perhaps to form with other 
surplus reservists the cadre of a new battalion, perhaps to 
replace casualties. 

The militia forms the second line. Under the SOitia Act, 
1882, sects. 18, 19, this part of Her Majesty’s forces may be 
embodied by proclainaticm under /the same circumstances as 
the army and militia reserves can he called out, i.e,, in case 
of imminent national danger and of great emergency. But 
when embodied, the militia is not (excepting the militia 
reserve) liable to serve abroad, although they may volunteer 
for service in the Channel Islands, Isle of I^Ian, IMalta, and 






Gi!>raltai\^ Tlie militia is thus availaljle for the defence of 
tiie United Kingdom, and may he available for the defence of 
the above-named stations outside its limits, but cannot be 
employed on a foreign campaign. The militia has, as has 
])een shown in the preceding chapter, its place in the field army 
for home defence, as well as in performing garrison duties. 
In case of foreign war, the object of the militia is to replace 
the regular forces in garrisons at home and certain garrisons 
abroad, enabling these to be sent to the seat of war. 

The yeomanry and volunteers form the third line. 
These troops are available onl}^ Jor the defence of Great 
Britain. The yeomanry® can be called out whenever the 
militia is embodied, i,e., in case of imminent national danger 
and great emergency ; but they cannot be employed outside 
of Great Britain. The law as regards the volunteers® is, 
that all or part of them can he called out by ppoelamatioii in 
case of actual or apprehended invasion of any part of the 
United Kingdom; hut they are not available for service out 
of Great Britain. Thus the yeomanry can be called out for 
home garrison duty in case of a foreign war, but the volun- 
teers cannot Neither can be employed in defence of 
Ireland, even should that part of the United Kingdom he 
invaded, although they could he employed on garrison duty 
in Great Britain in such a case. 

For the defence of Great Britain therefore all categories 
of Her Majesty's forces are available. For the defence of 
Ireland the regulars, including the army reserve and militia, 
are availalfie ; the volunteers and yeomanry are onl^^ in so far 
available that they can be called out, and can take the places 
of regulars and militia sent from Great Britain. To meet the 
case of a foreign war of importance, only the regulars and 
the army and militia reserves are available; but the militia 
can be embodied to garrison the United Kingdom and 
(voluntarily) the Channel Islands, Isle of Alan, Malta, and 

^ Kilitia Acb^ 1882, seM'. 12. 

, - Kational Defence Act, 18H8, sect. 2. 

^ Manual of Miiitov Law. p. 284. 
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G'ibraltar ';, tlie yeoiiiamy can also be called out, and tlie militia 
and yeomanry may , tlins liberate tlie regular forces from 
garrison duty. For a foreign war of minor importance not 
'.involving imBiiiieiit national clanger and great emergency,' 
.only tbe standing army can be employed.^ : 

Having given a sketcli of the law as regards the bringing 
tlie military forces of the country to their war footing, it will 
not lie out of place to briefly explain the state of the law 
with regard to the ac«iuisition of land, &c., for military 
purposes, and also to the requisitioning of civilian transport. 
The powers of the executive with regard to railways are given 
later under the head of Eaihvay Organization.” 

The Secretary of State for War is empowered to purchase 
and hire lands, buildings, &c,, and especial statutes exist for 
simplifying tbe transfer of the property in such cases. In 
the event of an owner declining to part with land, &c., 
recpiired by the War Department, Ke can, under the pro- 
visions of the Defence Act of 1842, after due notice, involving 
some delay he compelled to do so by a warrant imdeiythe 
hands of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, the ex- 
pecTiency of the transfer having been certified by the Lord 
Lieutenant, or by two Deputy Lieutenants. Should an 
invasion of the United Kingdom have taken place, the 
Secretary of State is enipow' ered after due notice to take lands, 
buildings, &c., 'without the consent of the owner, and 'with- 
out any warrant. The effect of these enactments is^ that land 
can always be obtained but only after some delay. 

Ko country maintains in peace time the full complement, 
or anything approaching to the full complement, of transport 
which its armies will require on mobilization. On the 
Continent, the liability of owners of transport to having it 
requisitioned by the military authorities in time of war, is 
almost invariably authorized by law. In this country the 
requisitioning of transport for military purposes is not 
sanctioned by statute except in case of einei'gency. In the 



^ Togetliei* with volimteers from the reserve as shown on p. 11^. 
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event of mobilization, sucli yebicles or animals as might be 
required to complete the army service corps companies, or to 
form a supplementary transport service, would be obtained by 
purchase, by*^contract, or else on requisition — the latter 
method being the best adapted "For meeting a sudden emer- 
gency. The Executive is empowered^ in case of emergency 
to authorise an officer commanding a district or place in the 
United Kingdom to requisition carriages and animals, and 
also boats, barges, &c., used for inland navigation, 
service of the troops. Transport so reqiiisitioned is, of 
course, paid for. But since the impressment of civilians 
as drivers and caretakers of the animals is not permitted by 
the law of the land, the organization of the requisitioned 
transport \voiild present considerable difficulties, unless the 
owners and tlieir cmi^loyh came forward voluntarily. Of 
course, when the transport is recjiiired merely to complete 
army service corps companies for wdiicli a military 
exists, these difficulties would not arise. 

Having briefly explained the powers of the Executive 
with regard to mobilizing Her Majesty's forces, and wdth 
regard to the accjuisition of land reqxiired for military pur- 
poses, and to the supplying of the army with the transport 
which might be necessary for it, we may pass on to the con- 
sideration of certain questions which arise when the army is 
placed on a war footing. In its concentration for any purpose 
railways will obviously play an important part. The accommo- 
dation of the large forces which will assemble on mobilization 
is a j>roblem that must be grappled with. In the event of a 
foreign w''ar troops will have to be conveyed across the seas. 
And in ail cases where the whole, or part, of the military 
forces of the country are placed on a w^ar footing, the depdts 
have duties to perform, the exact nature of wffiich, and the 
influence which they may exert on the course of the campaign 
are not at once apparent With all these subjects it is now 
proposed to deal. But before proceeding to treat of them, a 

^ Army Act, 1881, part iit, sect. 116 as amended by National Defence Act, 
1888. 
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word of explanation .WTith reference to the. question of local 
defence, as distinguished from that .of armies intended, to 
operate .in the fiel^' appears to be desirable. 

2. £oeal Defence, ^ 

lender the scheme of the distribution of the forces for 
home defence, a considerable proportion of the troops avail- 
able a.re, as stated in the, last chapter, told off to act as garrisons 
for certain f^laees and districts. The nature of the duty 
.which these garrisons are intended' to .perform, permits of 
their organization and their distribution in case of war 
being calculated with some exactitude. Their share in the 
work of safeguarding the United Kingdom is clearly defined, 
and the problems that may present themselves to each 
during the course of hostilities can he foreseen. It has 
therefore been possible to work out scbenies of defence for 
them in some detail, and each unit has its part told off to 
it and has its specific duty to perform. The question of 
supply and accommodation for the troops has also been 
carefully considered. Schemes of defence of this character 
are of course confidential, and it is sufficient for the purpose 
of this work to say that they exist. 

Some military districts, some of our fortresses even, cover 
an extensive area — an area so extensive indeed that, for 
purposes of command and responsibility, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be broken up into several sub- 
ordinate commands. Under the arrangements decided upon 
in each instance a thorough system of decentralization has 
been introduced. Each subordinate commander is nominated 
and has a staff told off to assist him. He is made acquainted 
with the exact extent of his command and with the com- 
position of the force which will, when the emergency arises, 
be iinder his orders. 

In devising a military system adapted to the very varied 
requirements of the British Empire, the impossibility of 
laying down with any certainty how and where the army 
may be called upon to act has alw^ays been the main diffi- 
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culty. This diffieiilty does not present itself at all to the 
same exteat to the central military administrations of foreign 
countries. But in framing and elaborating local schemes of 
defence for the United Kingdom, only a certain number of 
possible contingencies have in each case suggested themselves. 
There have been definite problems to solve. There have 
been exact data to go upon. And it may be said with some 
confidence that the conclusions arrived at and the arrange- 
ments decided on will fulfil the end they have in view, 
sliould they unhappily ever be put to the test. 

o. Mailivay Organization, 

The extent to which railways are employed for military 
purposes is a distinctive feature of modern warfare. While 
the territorialization of the troops and the decentralization 
of clothing, equipment, and stores, permit of armies being 
raised in the present day from a peace to a war footing 
within the space of a few days, the develoi3ment of railway 
communication in all civilized countries enables the mobi- 
lized forces to be concentrated in or on the borders of the 
theatre of war with a rapidity which, prior to the introduc- 
tion of steam, was not thought of. 

In the event of war or threatened invasion, the executive 
has ample powers to employ the vast net-work of railw’ays 
spread over the British Isles. British railway traffic is, 
however, conducted on so vast a scale, and its management 
is a subject of such complexity, that it would obviously be 
undesirable to withdraw its control, under any circum- 
stances, from the hands of the trained and experienced 
officials of the various companies. The terms of the legal 
enactments with reference fd" the power of the military 
authorities over railways in case of emergency are as follows, 
“ When Her Majesty by Order in Council declares that an 
emergency 1ms arisen,”^ the State has the right under the 


' Begulation of tlie Forces Act, 1871, part it., sect, 16, and see Manual 
of Military Law, p. 818. 
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'"Eeguiation of the Forces Act, 1871 to take possession in 
the name or’'~on behalf of Her Majesty of any railroad in 
the United Kingdom, and of the plant ’belonging thereto, or 
of any part thereof, and may take possession of any plant 
without taking possession of the railroad itself, and to use 
the same for Her Majesty’s service at such tiinea and in 
such manner as the Secretary of State may direct , . . ” 

Also tinder the provisions of the "'Katioiial Defence Act, 
1888,”^ Whenever an Order for the embodiment of the 
militia is in force, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty tbe 
Queen, by order signified under tbe band of a Secretary of 
State, to declare that it is expedient for tbe public service 
tliat traffic for naval and military purposes shall have on 
tlie railways in the United Kingdom, or such of them as 
is inentioned in the order, precedence over other traffic.” In 
the above Acts '' railroads ” and railways ” include tramways. 

In the event of the above powers being put in force it 
would devolve on the military authorities to control the 
railways, the work being carried on by the ordinary staff of 
the companies. The War Office would in a case of this 
kind have the benefit of the great experience and assistance 
of an organization which has existed since 1860, called the 
“ Engineer and Eail way Volimteer Staff Corps ” officered by 
civil engineers many of whom are connected with the leading 
railway companies of the United Kingdom, and who have 
offered their services to advise and assist the military 
authorities in emergencies, in matters connected with rail- 
way management and engineering work generally;^ There 
is every reason to believe that, in case of the military forces 
ill the United Kingdom being mobilized for the purposes 
of home defence, and being concentrated in any part or 
parts of the country for the purpose of guarding against or 
confronting an invasion, the railway arrangements would 
work satisfactorily. The remarkable success which has 
attended the concentration of large bodies of volunteers 

’ National Defence Act, 18S8, sect. 4, sub.-sect. 1. 

^ See ciiap. xsiii. (Yolunteers.) 
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gathered from all quarters of the Kingdom for m 
functions and reviews on more than one occasion, has shown 
the extraordinary capabilities of the British railway system 
for military transport on a great scale, Eolliiig stock is 
abundant. The more important lines in England have a 
double line of rails, some have four or more lines. Gradients, 
moreover, as a rule are easy—an important point since troop 
trains generally are very heavy. 

The employment of railways for military purposes is a 
highly technical subject. The movement of great masvses 
of troops to a given point under pressure of time is an 
operation of much delicacy. An infantry division on the 
scale laid down in Chapter XXVIII. and the Appendix, is 
calculated to require trains, the greater part of which 
would have to consist of over 30 carriages. A troop train 
takes from half an hour to an hour to unload. Therefore 
the small force represented by a single division would take 
about 24^ hours to detrain if only one platform was to be 
available. It is not only the difficulty of drawing up time 
tables but also that of detraining large bodies of troops 
rapidly at a given locality, which has to be provided for. 
All arrangements must be carefully thought out. Upon the 
adequacy of the preparations made in peace-time depends the 
rapid concentration of the military forces of the country in 
case of war. 

4. Acmnmodcdion of the Troops, 

The billeting of troops on the march on the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom, other than the owners of inns, hotels, 
livery stables, and Public houses, is illegal. Troops when not 
on the march canridT be billeted. The accommodation of 
an army concentrated at some point for the defence of the 
country is, therefore, a difficulty. The transport of tents is 
inconvenient, and practically such troops belonging to a field 
army in the United Kingdom as could not be accommodated 
in licensed houses or buildings especially hired, would have 
to bivouac. Public buildings, churcbes, schools, court-houses. 
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and so fortli, could generally be hired* There is, moreover, 
iio:reas.oii tO' anticipate that the public would not voluntarily 
place, accoininodation at the disposal' of the military authori- 
ties' in case of grave', danger threatening the State. . Still, it is 
from the iiiilitary point of view unfortunate that the com- 
Blander of the forces in defence of the country is debarred 
from billeting his troops' on the people* 

Some system of providing huts for the troops, made of 
.straw, canvas, or tarpaulin,, could perhaps be resorted to, but' 
we have not,, at present, experience of any approved design. 
For prolonged oceupation, objections would be likely to ofiei 
themselves to such methods on sanitary grounds. 

The law with regard to the billeting of troops in licensed 
houses is contained in the Army Act, 1881. 

5, IFork of the Bepdts} 

We come now to the position of the depots in time of 
war. Depots have, it must be remembered, their duties to 
perform not only towards the troops engaged in the defence 
of the United Kingdom if this is threatened, but have also 
an important part to play with reference to the troops forming 
an exjieditionary force operating in a foreign theatre of war, 
and towards the forces stationed abroad. The duty of a 
dep&t is not to tight, but to feed the troops engaged in 
the field with officers, non-commissioned officers, men, horses, 
and so forth, so as to fill up the gaps caused in the ranks as 
the campaign progresses. An army in the field suffers from 
a constant wastage due to disease, to casualties in action, 
&c., and this mnst needs be made good or the force will suffer 
in efficiency* Before giving a sketch of the work that would 
be performed at depots in time of war, a few words on this 
question of wastage in war will not be out of place, for it is 
one which is often lost sight of. 

(a) 'Wastage,-^ An army cannot safely enter upon a 
campaign unless it has reserves to fall back upon. It is not 
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SO much the losses on the actual battlefield which sap tlie 
numerical strength of a force, as the losses arising from 
disease. The extent to which wastage affects the fighting 
capabilities of troops depends, of course, on a great variety 
of circumstances. The losing side necessarily suflers most, 
not only owing to casualties in action, hut also owing to 
prisoners being taken, and to the fact that the sick cannot be 
so well cared for. The climate and the nature of the theatre of 
war exert great influence over this question. Moreover, the 
longer hostilities last the greater is the drain in men ; for 
disease seldom makes itself severely felt in a short campaign, 
unless the climate be very unfavourable. 

It is difficult to believe that a campaign in the United 
Kingdom could continue long. Moreover, the climate of the 
British Isles is healthy, resources are abundant, and house 
accommodation is plentiful. Therefore the wastage that 
would occur in armies engaged in the defence of the mother 
country would probably arise mainly from casualties in 
action. But, in the case of an expeditionary force despatched 
from the United Kingdom to undertake operations abroad, 
it will generally happen that wastage is due chiefly to disease. 
Experience has, indeed, shown this to be the case. Wastage 
in former campaigns can be sliown by statistics, and some 
of these may be quoted here. 

In the Crimean war the British troops suffered terribly from disease. 
The 10 cavalry regiments which embarked for the East in 1854, mustered, to 
start with, 3,148 of all ranks ; they required drafts amounting to a total of 
3,167 to keep them in the field. The 41 infantry battalions which originally 
embarked mustered 36,923; they were reinforced by 27,884, and their 
strength at the conclusion of hostilities was 653 less than it was at the out- 
set; their wastage thus amounted to 28,537, or 77 per cent. 

The (mnditions of the American war of Secession were peculiar, but the 
figures are none the less instructive. Statistical records show that the 
average strength of the Federal forces during the four years of hostilities was 
about 600,000; 313,000 died from all causes (186,000 Buceumhing to disease) 
and 285,000 were dis(;harged as unfit for further service. Thus the total 
wastage from death, wounds, and disease was 598,000. But in addition to this 
184,000 were taken prisoners and 199,000 are shown as having deserted. 
And it must be remembered that the 600,000 given as the average strength 
includes dep6ts, garrisons, Ac., and that the average strength of the actual 
field armies did not probably exceed 200,000. 
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la tiie S'mnco-Oerman war tlie French suffered, such imprecedeated 
disast{?r that their portentous losses, the 'extent of which can he oaij roughly 
estimated, would give an exaggerated idea of wastage in war. But . the 
German armies, in spite of the imifoTin success wdiich attended their opera- 
tions, suffered severely, as is shown, by the following hgiires. The average 
strength of their field armies was about' 650,000 men; there were '41,000 
deaths, of winch 12,000 w*ere due to disease; 240,000 were sent back in- 
capacitated during the campaign; thus the total wastage, was 281., CCM). 
Braelicuily one man in every three had to be replaced, and this was in a 
campaign lasting only six and a half months, in a good climate and in a 
country where the troops could often he got under cover— in a campaign 
moreover wiiich was an almost unbroken series of successes. The two 
Bavarian army corps wliich were engaged throughout in the op<,m field 
required dmfts of 48,000 men to keep them to their strength of 70,0<)U, 
although their total loss in killed and wounded wns less than 14,500, 

While the German armies in 1870-71 afforded an example of losses in 
action as being a very important source of wastage, the Bussian arioies in 
1877-78 may be cited as giving an instance of wastage mainly due to 
other causes. From the published tables it appears that in Europe 17, 0^)0 
were killed or w’ere shown as “ missing,” 50,000 died from disease and 
35,000 were invalided, making a total of 102,000; but no figures exist to 
show the number of men non-effective but not invalided- The tables show 
that altogether 600,000 men took part in the campaign in Europe; but 
nothing approaching to this figure can be accounted for at any one period, 
and it is instructive to note that in May 1878, after the peace of San Stefano, 
no less than 45 per cent of the Russian forces before Constantinople were in 
hospital. In Asia 250,000 men are shown in the tables to have taken part 
in the operations, but there were never more than 150,000 in the field, and 
at the close of hostilities the total force mustered only 142,000. The 
medical statistics show that 37,000 deaths occurred, of which only 1,950 
were due to casualties in action ; 11,000 were wounded who recovered; no 
details exist as to the numbers invalided. 

In irregular warfare and minor campaigns generally, wastage arising 
from casualities in action is not large. 11,000 Russian troops took part in 
the campaign of 1879 against the Turkomans ; the loss from deaths and in- 
validing was about 2,000. In the nine months during which the British opera- 
tions in South Africa lasted in the same year, 1,121 deaths occurred, and 1,093 
w^ere invalided — 2,214 from a force averaging 12,650. In the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882, 234 died and 2,321 w’ere invalided in tw^elve w'eeks ; the 
average strength of the force during this period was 13,013, but for 
part of the time the strength exceeded 25,000. The Nile expeditionary force 
numbered 9,500 of all ranks ; 537 deaths occurred and 1,376 were invalided. 

The statistics given above serve to show what is meant 
by wastage, and how great a drain on a country's resources 
in men a prolonged campaign may prove. A force has not 
only to be put in the field but to be kept in the field, and 
it is the depdts wdiich make good the wastage that occurs. 
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(&) .Depots (hcmig Mobilization ^ — The process of mobiliza- 
tion at depots of infantry has already been explained in 
Chapter ¥IIL The actual mobilization, of course, throws 
heavy work upon the depots. The issue of clothing and neces- 
saries to large numbers of men arriving from all quarters at 
all hours of the day, the checking of the stores sent from Pim- 
lico, the aiTangement for housing the reservists tempomrily, 
the preparations necessary for receiving the men sent back 
from service units, all this gives the permanent staff* of the 
depot a very busy time. But the work does not by any 
means cease with the completion of mobilization, after which 
depots still have most important duties to perform. 

(e) Depdts after 3fohuization , — When the service units 
have been brought to a war footing, the situation at a 
dep6t would ])rohably be this. There would be a vaiying 
number of reserve men not required with their regiments or 
corps, there would he some recruits only very recently 
enlisted, and there w^ould be some men sent back from 
service units as unfit for the field. Were it a case of mobili- 
zation for home defence there would probably be a consider- 
able number of ^reservists and very few recruits and men 
sent back as unfit ; were it a case of mobilization for a foreign 
war the opposite would probably be the case. 

In the meantime the dep6t would be organized with a 
view to its rapid expansion. An infantry depot would be 
formed into a^depbt of eight companies^ The 

officers required would be obtained largely from the 
reserve of officers. iSTon-commissioned officers would be 
obtained from the army reserve ; for on mobilization there 
will always he a surplus of them, inasmuch as the cadres 
of the standing army have on a peace footing practi- 
cally the full war establishment of non-commissioned 
officers, and there will he no places at first in service units 


^ The accommodation at a normal dep6t is generally limited to the require- 
ments of some 250 men. Hence there is necessity for an organization 
which will allow of the bulk of the men in excess being sent to. some, station 
where there is room for them. 
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for those coming from' the army reserve, • It might become : 
necessary to form a second dep&t battalion, should that 
originally^ formed become' swelled do incoixYemeiit limits. . ■ • 

In time of war recruiting would go on more actively than 
ever, and, as experience has shown, men are at such times 
inore ready to enlist. It depends, of course, very much upon 
ho\? far public enthusiasm had been excited by the events 
leading up to the struggle and by the^coin’se taken by tlie 
canipaigii, whether the young men of the country would or 
would not flock to the colours. It is, however, a gratifying 
fact that in times of national emergency recruiting has 
generally been most satisfactory. At such times especial 
iiiducements would, if necessary, be held out to encourage 
enlistment. In any case the work of collecting and drilling 
recruits at the depots wmuld be pushed on with the utmost 
vigour. In time of war the training of the recruits for the 
purpose of taking their place in the service units can be 
carried out under greater pressure than is expedient in a 
volunteer army in time of peace. 

Then as the campaign progresses and as the army in the 
field begins to suffer from wastage, demands come upon the 
depot for drafts to again bring the service units up to their 
war streiigth. The best men are selected at the depot and 
are sent to the theatre of wmr under such arrangements as 
may be made at the War Office. Moreover, the dej^ot has 
then to be prepared to receive men sent back from the forces 
operating in the field as unfit. Actual invalids would be 
sent to the large military hospitals, Netlej, Herbert Hospital, 
&c. ; but large numbers of men are generally invalided merely 
temporarily, and these afterwards go to the depots and are 
kept there till they are again fit for service. 

Tkanspoet op Tboops oveb Sea. 

Owing to the peculiar geographical conditions of the 
Empire, the question of sea transport has a far greater impor- 
tance for the British army than it has for Continental armies. 
In peace time the necessity of relieving corps quartered in 
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foreign stations and tlie need for replacing the casiiaities 
which occur among British troops abroad, bring it about that 
considerable portions of the regular forces are yearly trans- 
ported across the seas on voyages of varying lengths. In 
time of war any expeditionary force despatched from the 
United Kingdom must be conveyed to the theatre of opera- 
tions on board ship. The transport of troops and stores by 
sea is therefore a subject which has received much attentioii 
in this country. As a result of the various campaigns in 
which British troops have of late years been engaged, 
valuable experience has been gained with regard to the 
preparation of vessels for the transport of horses and military 
carriages, and to the conduct of military embarkations and 
disembarkations, and the transport of troops by sea in time of 
peace is carried out with jDerfect regularity and with a due 
regard to their comfort and well-being. Adequate and well 
considered arrangements now exist for making full use 
in case of emergency of the -vast mercantile marine which 
is a national property. 

For carrying out the annual reliefs there are four troop- 
ships belonging to the Indian government, the Crocodile,’' 
Euphrates,” Malabar,” and Serapis,” and three Imperial 
troopships belonging to the home government, the “ Hima- 
laya,” ‘"Tamar,” and "" Assistance.” They are all specially 
adapted and arranged for the conveyance of troops, are 
under charge of the Admiralty, and are manned by the Eoyal 
Navy. Ill case of war they are available for the transport 
of portions of an expeditionary force. But even in time of 
peace it is often foimd necessary to supplement them by 
private vessels, and in the event of war they would generally 
be quite inadequate to convey the whole of the required 
troops to their destination. When the government troopshix^s 
are found insufficient it becomes necessary to hire vessels, 
wholly or partially. This duty, as also that of controlling 
the service of the troopships, falls upon a tmns]iojt 
department,” which forms part of tlie Admiralty and is 
under charge of a naval officer of high rank entitled the 
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Director' of Traiisports.. TMs .central department is re- / 
presented at each p,riiicipal port at home., and in the colonies, , 
by , a naval officer who is in charge o'f the transport service 
at : that point. Eegisters are kept at .the transport depart- 
meiit of all British vessels belongiiig to private owners 
which from their nature are adapted for the conveyance ol 
troops, so that in the event of a large number being suddenly 
recpiired the selection of tliose most suitable for the purpose 
can be rapidly made. 

It is the duty of the Quarterniaster-Generars divisioii 
of the War Oliiee to inform the transport depaTtmeiit of 
the Admiralty as to the number of troops, horses, &c., and 
the amount and nature of the stores which are to be sbipped. 
The transport department thereupon selects suitable vessels, 
and the ports and dates of embarkation are then fixed by 
arrangement between tbe two departments, the militaiy 
authoiities allotting the various corps to the vessels. The 
necessary orders for moving the troops, &c., to the port of 
embarkation are issued by the Qiiartermaster-General. 

While the government vessels intended for the transport 
of troops are kiiowm as troopships, hired vessels are classified 
as transports, troop freight ships, or store 

accorcling to the terms oF the contract Transports ^ me 

vessels wholly engaged by government for a specified time and 
a specified service. A vessel partially engaged by govern- 
ment for the conveyance of troops, as for instance when 
passages are taken for a detachment on an ordinary mail 
steamer, is known as a Store freight 

ships are vessels wholly or partially loaded with government 
freight. 

The tendency is to use huge a steamer as can 

eoiivenieiitly be employed in the waters to be navigated. 
Sailing vessels can under favourable conditions be towed by 
steamers, and several were employed in this fashion for the 
conveyance of troops from India to the Eed Sea at the tiiiie 
of the Abyssinian expedition of 1868, and to Malta in 1878. 
The larger the vessel the greater proportionately is its 
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carrying capacity, and the greater is the comfort of the 
troops and horses embarked on board of it : by employing 
large vessels the units are also less broken up. For conveying a 
given number of troops to a given destination the exact tonnage 
required cannot be calculated beforehand, since this depends 
upon the size and nature of the vessels which may happen 
to be available. But rough estimates can generally be 
given, and a few words on this subject will not be out of place. 

Ships are registered as of so many tons gross, the 
number corresponding to the total cubic space below deck 
and the cubic content of closed spaces above deck. But to 
arrive at their freight-carrying capacity, or net tonnage as 
it is sometimes called, it is necessary to deduct all spaces 
not available for freight, ie,, crew-accommodation, engine- 
room, &c., which in steamers generally amounts to about 
40 per cent, of the total space. A steamer of 3000 tons 
gross would ordinarily only have a freight-carrying capacity 
of about 1800 tons. As however, the size of vessels is 
generally given in gross tonnage, it is more convenient 
when dealing with the question in general terms to speak of 
this alone. 

In calculating the approximate amount of gross tonnage 
required for conveying troops across the seas, the length of 
the voyage to be undertaken has to be taken into account. 
In all cases when of recent years an expeditionary force has 
been despatched from the United Kingdom, the theatre of 
operations has been so far distant that the voyage thither 
lasted ten days or more. When troops must remain on 
board ship for so Jong a time as this it is absolutely necessary 
that they should not be overcrow’'ded. 

A good example of the amount of tonnage required under such circuni- 
stances is afforded by the Egyptian expedition of 1882. A force of 19,148 
of all ranks with 5,908 horses was conveyed in 47 steamers with a total 
tonnage (gross) of about 140,000. Of these vessels only three w'ere of 
less than 2,000 tons, the average tonnage being 3,200 and several being 
over 4,000 tons. The voyage in most cases lasted 11 or 12 days. In 1879, 
18 steamers with a tonnage of 55,000 were required to transport a force 
amounting to 8,136 of all ranks with 1,851 horses from the United Kingdom 
to the Cape. 
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, It lias been calculated that a Britisli ^ army corps com- 
posed as shown in Chapter XXVIIL and the Appendix, would 
reipii’e for a voyage of 14 days approximately 250,000 tons : 
and a sudden demand for shipping to this amount would 
throw a strain upon the mercantile marine of a country 
endowed with even such extraordinary resources as the 
■United Kingdom. 

But for short voyages far less tonnage than this is re- 
quired, inasmueli as the troops and horses can then he 'iuore 
closely packed. And in cases of emergency, or wiien cir- 
cumstances demand that the largest possible force shall he 
despatched by such vessels as happen to be available, 14 tons 
gross per rnan and 5 tons gross per horse will certainly he 
found sufficient fora voyage of a few hours. In a chapter 
such as this wiiich deals with the British army in time of w^ar, 
and in which the question of home defence comes under 
consideration, it is necessary to lay stress upon this. For 
were an invasion of this country ever to be attempted the 
expeditionary force told off for the enterprise w’ould be 
erow^ded into such transports as had been collected for the 
purpose, until these w^ere filled to their utmost capacity, and 
calculations based on the tonnage wiiich has actually been 
employed in conveying British troops to distant lands give 
no idea whatever of the amount required under circum- 
stances so wholly different. Cases have occurred wiiere 
less than one ton gross per man has been allow’ed for 
troops of foreign countries, on voyages of a day and up- 
wards, and when there w^as no emergency. 

In all arrangements for conveyance of troops on board 
ships, horses are a special source of trouble. The vessels 
have to be fitted for the purpose. Embarkation and dis- 
embarkation are often difficult ; and horses suffer in health 
and lose condition on voyages lasting only a few days to 
such an extent that they are not at once fit for service on 
being landed. In ease of bad weather many casualties 
generally occur. On long voyages such as that from England 
to South Africa horses become debilitated, and if the tians- 
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port also eiicoimters stormy weatlier, a large number 
will as a rule succumb before tlie destination is arrived at. 
Horses cannot moreover be packed to the same extent as men 
can on emergency, and on this account, and also owing to 
the difficulties that will often attend their disembarka- 
tion, the mounted branches are generally reduced to the 
lowest possible limits when arrangements are being made 
for a descent on the coasts of a hostile country. The same 
holds good with regard to carriages, which are very bulky 
unless they can be taken to pieces and stowed in the hold. 

The arrangements for fitting hired yessels for the convey- 
ance of troops are in the hands of the Haval transport depart- 
ment. All fittings required for the particular duty on which 
the ship may be employed, are put in at the expense of 
the government. These fittings are government property, 
hut if Jcft standing at the expiration of the time for which 
the vessel has been hired they become the property of the 
owner. The work is as a rule done by contract A^essels 
intended for the conveyance of horses will gen ei ally take 
several days to prepare; for the preparation of those intended 
for the transport of dismounted branches of the service less 
fitment is necessary, and the work is of a simpler character. 
The requisite space for swinging hammocks, the sizes of 
stalls and their arrangement, the minimum space between 
decks, the size of hatchways, &c., are all laid down in 
regulations for the transport service,^ and details need not 
here be given. Suffice it to say that the rules are framed 
with a view to securing that there shall be proper ventilation, 
that horses and men shall not be overcrowded, that sanita- 
tion shall be attended to, that proper precantions shall be 
taken for the storage of ammunition and combustibles, and 
generally that the safety, health, and comfort of the troops 
shall be ensured.^ Although the selection of the vessels and 
the supervision of their fitment is the province of the naval 

^ See Regulations for Her Majeety^s Transport Service, 3 886, also Regula- 
tions for Her Majesty’s Troopsliips, 1883 (official publications). 

® Horse brushes and such gear are provided on board. 
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transport department in the first instance, they must he 
approved by a mixed board of naval and military officers ,< 
before they can be used, the inspection generally taking 
place at the port to which the vessel first proceeds for the 
embarkation of troops. 

When troops are embarked, or when military stores are 
loaded on board ships the responsibility of the navy begnns 
at the water line, i./\, the military authorities are lesponsibh. 
for bringihg the troops or stores to the water’s edge ; but the 
re])resentatives of the naval transport department are 
responsible for conveying them to the \essel, it bo-its, 
lighters, or tugs have to be employed, and for stowing them 
on board ship." All arrangements for bringing the troops and 
stores to and from the water’s edge are carried out under die 
responsibility of the general or other officer commanding 
the station, and under the immediate superintendence of an 
embarking officer detailed by him. At the principal ports 
one staff ' officer is generally detailed permanently for this 
duty of superintending embarkations and disembarkations. 
In the case of troopships, officered as they are by the Eoyal 
^avv, the allotment ot the troops to theii messes and the 
telling off of cabin accommodation to officer's, ^c., is carried 
out b"V the rraval officers. In the case of hired vessels these 
arrangements are under the superintendence of the naval 
transport officer, but are generally carried out by the officer 
commanding the troops on board and his subordinates. 

It is usually desirable to stow the heavy baggage before 
the troops embark. In the case of mounted corps the men 
and horses will generally ari’ive simultaneously. Xhe sling* 
ing of horses on board ship is can'ied out by the navy in 
the case of troopships, the military assisting and working 
tinder the orders of the nat'a! officers. In the case of hired 
ships slinging will be left to the master, the troops assisting. 
The wharfage of the great ports of the United Kingdom is 
so extensive, and 'the appliances of all kinds are so com- 
plete, that the embarkation of troops is a very simple matter. 
The vessels can lie alongside, and troops and also often 
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horses can enter by means of gangways. But wliere, as at 
Bombay and Malta, large vessels may have to lie some 
distance from the wharves, and small craft have to be 
employed for conveyance to them, embarkation takes mnch 
longer and is a far more troublesome operation. At home 
the ports and the railways leading to them are so convenient, 
the number of vessels available is so large, and the arrange- 
ments for fitting these are so complete, that infantry or 
dismounted troops forming a small expeditionary force would 
generally be able to sail within 24 hours of the time they 
were completely mobilized. The preparation of transports 
for large numbers of horses will always involve delay ; but 
with the fittings which are stored in readiness, 10,000 horses 
could be despatched in three weeks. 

Disembarkation, except when in presence of the enemy, 
is practically the converse of embarkation. But in time of 
war disembarkation is often a tedious and difficult operation. 
The troops have to be landed at points dictated rather by the 
strategical conditions of the theatre of war than by their 
fitness for purposes of disembarkation. It is rarely the 
case that the disembarkation takes place at a first-class port. 
Circumstances seldom permit of the vessels being brouglit 
alongside^^^^arves. The troops have often to land at small 
ports where few facilities for putting them ashore exist. 
Sometimes a landing has to be effected on a stretch of coast 
where there is no port at all. And whenever the vessels 
cannot be brought alongside jetties for the troops to dis- 
embark, an element of difficulty is introduced in that the 
men, horses, stores, &a, have to he conveyed ashore in 
lighters or other small craft. The duty of providing 
the necessary boats, &c., falls upon the naval transport 
department, but the ordinary boats carried by troopships 
and first-class mercantile steamers are generally spacious and 
numerous enough for landing the men carried on board ; it 
is only_Jor^hor^es^ guns^^a^^ bulky stores that special boats 
are needeffi The naval transport department possesses 
a large number of ho rse boats, designed for landing 


liorses and' guns .in shallow water,' and if there was any 
probability of their being required, some would be earned 
in each vessel conveying the branches of the service wanting 
them. 

The landing of tlie allied expedition in tlie Crimea tool place iii tlie open 
bay of Eiipatoria, the Tcssels being moored one-tbird of a mile and upwards 
frmn the shore. 32C> boats and 2i horse flats were used, and 14,200 men 
and 2 batteries of artillery were landed within 6 hours. Hie beadi was 
convenient for unloading the boats as they reached the shore. In this case 
fbe rapid diFCinharkation of a considerable flghfcmg force was a necessity oi 
the plan of campaign. In iSnla Bay where the ^yssiman expedimm 
disembarked, and at Ismailia where the principal landing took place y**’ 
evervtliing had to be brought ashore in small eniU, but some small p't ties 
existed or were constructed which facilitated the unloading ot the boats to 
a certain extent. Suakin and Trinkitat both possessed land-locked harbour^ ; 
but all large vessels were obliged to moor a short distance from the shore. 

At Cape Coast Castle, on the other hand, where the troops for the Ashanti 
expedition landed, and at Port Diirnford where some troops and stores were 
disembarked during the Zulu war, there are only open roadsteads, and at 
such places there is always some difriculty in carrying out the opmitiOB, 
which is very liable to be interrupted by unfavourable w*eather. At Durban, 
which formed the base' in 1879 and again in 1881, large vessels anchor in 
an open roadstead, and their cargoes are conveyed over a bar through the 
surf into an estuary by small steamers and lighters; the port within the 
estuary has quays of some extent with various facilities for unloading. 

These exauiples serve to show that elaborate prepai at ions 
have generally to he made for the disembarkation ot an 
expeditionary force, and that the landing of^ the troops ^ at 
their destination is as a rule a much more difficult operation 
than their embarkation at home ports. 

It is scarcely necessary, in conclusion, to point out that 
the smooth working of the transport of our troops over sea 
is a result of cordial co--operation between the naval and 
military services. The conveyance of considerable bodies of 
troops irom the United Kingdom and India to Egypt, 
South Africa and elsewhere, has been a prominent feature 
of our recent military history. The commanding maritime 
position of the Empire greatly favours such operations. 
The remarkable success ■which has attended them is, how - 
ever, mainly attributable to the excellent arrangements made 
by the naval mnsport departmeiit. 




mAPTm XXM. 

1 . InimhieUm/, 

The course of events necessitates from time to time the 
despatch of an expeditionary force from the United Kingxloiu 
or from some part of the British Empire to a foreign theatre 
of war. Such a contingency is provided for in our military 
organization, as has been already shown in Chapter XXIX. 
And while it is demonstrated by history that arrangements 
for meeting this contingency must exist, experience has also 
proved that the campaigns on foreign soil on which Britisli 
troops become engaged are singularly diversified in their 
conditions. War in semi-civilized or in savage countries 
differs in many respects widely from war in the territories of 
a civilized power. Still certain broad principles will govern 
the action of an expeditionary force under all circumstances. 
It is to some questions of organization involved by these 
principles that it is now proposed to refer. 

The mobilization of the army and its x^reparation for war 
have been dealt with in earlier chapters. In this chapter 
we assume the exx)editionaiy force as existing, and — sea 
transport having been treated of in the j)reGeding one — we 
farther assume it to he placed in, or on the borders of, the 
theatre of war. Inasmuch as one of the first questions with 
which the commander of an expeditionary force has to 
concern himself will be, as a rule, the organization of the 
base for his army, will be taken first. 

2, The Base. 

An 'army in the field must have a base of operations. 
This may or may not be the starting point from which it 
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enters on field operations. Tii the (.'rimeau war the allies 
landed at Eiipatoria on the west of the peninsula, but 
Balaclava on the south of it became the British base during 
the siege of Sebastopol. The base may be changed during . 
the course of a campaign, as that of the British forces was 
changed from the Tagus to Santander, when the Duke of ^ 
Wellington drove the French out of Spain. It may be a 
maritime base or a land base. British military liistory 
affords many examples of the former. Any military opera- 
tions which involve the mo\emeut of large bodies of truO])s 
and of large cpiantities of military stores across the seas 
must involve also their' disembai'kation. in or near the tlieatre 
of war ; and owing to the labour involved in this, to the fact 
that stores can almost invariably be landed more quickly 
than they can be moved to the front, and to the fee t that a 
military force, after a voyage, necessarily goes through a 
certain process of organization at the point wdiere it lands, 
the place of disembarkation generally becomes the base, r 
Thus Cape Coast Castle iras the base during the Ashanti 
war, Durban was the base during the Zulu and Transvaal 
campaigns, and Ismailia was the base in 1882. During the 
Nile expedition of 1884-85, on the other hand^ Cairo was 
made the base, although a large part of the force employed, 
as also of the stores for the campaign, arrived in the first 
instance at Alexandria. Cairo forms an example of a land 
base, as do Peshawiir and Kohat, which during the Afghan 
war, 1878-80, formed the bases of operations for the troops, 
respectively on the line to Jellalabad and Kabul, and in 
the Kuriim valley. 

A base may or may not be in hostile territory. Bala- 
elava ill the Crimean w-ar and Ismailia in 1882 aftbrd 
examples of bases of operations which had to be seized 
in the first instance. It is, of course, an advantage that the 
point selected to serve as base of ‘operations should be on 
friendly ground; for this permits of preparations being made 
while the force intended for the campaign is being mobilized 
and concentrated. Especially is this of advantage when the 
'2x2 
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base is on the sea coast, since in most cases it is necessary to 
construct a few jetties, &c., in addition to those that may 
already exist, a work for wdiich time is reqtiired. Arrange- 
ments for the disembarkation of the Abyssinian expeditionary 
force in Zula bay were in a forward state long l)efore the 
bulk of the troops and stores arrived. 

As an army engaged on operations in tlie field moves 
forward from its l;)ase, a line of communications with the 
base becomes necessary, and generally, as a matter of orgaiii- 
zation, the base is considered to form part of the line. An 
officer is appointed to command the line of communications, 
and the base is included in his command. This is not, 
however, invariably the case, for in the Xile expedition the 
command of the base was separated from that of the line of 
communications. In any case, however, a commandant of 
the base is appointed. He has to select sites for depots, 
stores,* and magazines, to open up conmiimications, to arrange 
for hospitals, for camping grounds, and for accommodation of 
troops, "^aiid to attend to the sanitary condition of the place. 
When the base is maritime much work will often be neces- 
sary to improve the landing places. If there be a railway 
leading from the base which can be utilized, new sidings, 
platforms, &c., may be needed ; sometimes, as at Ismailia in 
1882 , considerable stretches of new line may have to be laid 
down. Civilian labour and also local civilian transport may 
have to be engaged. All this work falls to the com- 
mandant of the base. 

A depot will generally be formed at the base, where mck 
and womided, coming from the front, are taken charge of. 
Here drafts intended to make good wastage at the front are 
received and retained till they can be moved on. As a 
campaign progresses, the base becomes more and more a 
point of departure for home, and at the close of operations it 
generally becomes the place whence the and 

materiel which have been employed are sent back to the 
stations and depots where they are to remain. 
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3 . Zific qf ' Commim^aiiomA ' '' 

A line of couimmiications generally consists of a chain of 
military stations co^n^ together by a route of some 
description, and leading from the base to the army operating 
in the field. Its length varies from a few miles, such as 
intervened between Balaclava and the British camp before 
Sebastopol, to a prodigious distance, such as separated the 
Nile expeditionary force at and beyond Korti from Ixjwer 
Egypt It may run mainly throngli friendly country, as was 
the case with the line from Durban to Mount Prospect 
during the late Boer war, or it may traverse hostile territory, 
as Avas the case with the line from Peshawur to Kabul in 
18'79~80, The route Avitli Avhich it coincides may be a 
carriage road, as Avoiild generallybe the case on the eonti- 
iient of Europe, or it may be a route difficult for wheeled 
transport, as was the case in Afghanistan. It may be a 
track practicable only for pack animals, as in the Abyssinian 
expedition ; it may be a river with steamers, sailing vessels, 
or boats on it, like the Irrawady in Bunna; or it may be a 
combination of all of these. A railway will seldom, even on 
the Continent, form the sole route along the line of communi- 
cations, although its existence, even along part of the line 
only, is of the utmost advantage. 

The line of commuiiications extending from Cairo to Meterameh, at the 
time when British troops had penetrated to that point, offers a remarkable 
example of the various kinds of routes with which such a line may coincide, 
as also of the great distance to which it may extend. Prom Cairo to Assiut, 
229 miles, there was both railway and river ; from Assiut to Assuan, 
318 miles, there was river 5 from Assuan to Pldloe, 9 miles, there was a 
railway round the First Cataract ; from Phiioe to Wady Haifa, 210 miles, 
there was river j from Wady Haifa to Sarras, 33 miles, there was a railway 
which wras continued a considerable distance during the campaign; from 
Sarras the river was of no great use as a route up to Hannek, a distance of 
3 33 miles, and hei*e a desert track had chiefly to be depended upon ; from 
Hannek to Korti, 175 miles, there %vas river, but the number of boats was 
insufficient for the w^aterway to be made full use of ; and from Korti to 
Metemmeh, 172 miles, there 'was a desert track only. The total length of 
the line of communications was thus 1,279 miles. 
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As already stated the line of coimaunieatious, as a ride 
but not always, includes the base, and a commandant of the 
whole IS appointed. Except in the ease of an expedition on 
a very small scale, the commandant will usually be a general 
Officer, bearing the title of general of communications. For 
puiposes^ of eonunand and supervision the line is often 
divided into sections, each with its own commandant : each 
section includes a certain number of depdts and stations. 
The depot nearest to the^anny in the field is as a general 
rule called adrmnced de^t. The organization of a line 
of communications depends, however, on a great variety of 
circumstances, and no detailed or minute rules exist. The 
cepots and stations vary greatly in importance, and their 
composition and number depend very much upon the 
attitude of the population of the districts traversed. In the 
Mle expedition there were between Wady Haifa and 
Hannek, a distance of 166 miles, 9 stations ; but 3 sufficed 
or the 766 miles between Cairo and Wady Haifa. There 
were 17 posts and stations during the last Afghan war 
between Kabul and Peshawur, on a stretch of only 170 miles, 
but the people of the country were very hostile. With an 
unfriendly population a large force is sometimes required to 
seeure the line. Each dep6t and station then becomes a 
defensive ,pcst, and flying columns may have to be posted 
at intervals, being kept quite distinct from the ganisons of 
the posts. 

Hospitals, sick rest-stations, and commissariat, transport 
and ordnance store depdts, are found at certam station.^. 
Ihere will generally he some points of especial importance, 
and these in addition to comprising hospitals, depots, and so 
forth, will often be the headquarters of sectious, and seme- 
mes of flying columns. Gandamak, on the Kabul- 
leshawur Ime, was a station of this class, and it was also the 
headquarters of the general of communications. 

The commandants of sections will generally be in the 
offiews, as it is the practice to invest 
y'ith e%eeial powers. Troops are 
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constantly moving back\var<!s ami forwaixis along the line of 
communications, but the commandant of the posti who is, as 
a rule, specially appointed to take charge of it, is not 
superseded ])y the accidental presence of an officer senior to 
liimseif, wlio may be passing through. The offieor com- 
niandiog a post includes within the limits of his command 
the iputo on either side halfway to the next post. His 
authority is paramount on this stretch, and his responsibility 
for the regular and safe transit of troops, stores, &e., is 
complete. In a friendly ('ountry many of the posts arc 
often merely rest-camps with a very small staff attached to 
them and with no garrison. The organization of posts and 
the subdivision of the line of communications into sections 
tends to decentralization, and this is of great importance 
in Yiew of the extent of country on which the authority 
of the general of coiimimiications often extends. There is 
usually a telegraph or heliograph station. 

In a theatre of war well supplied with railways, the 
positions of the larger hospitals, of depots, of commissariat 
and ordnance stores and so forth, will depend very much 
upon those of the more important railway stations. Where- 
ever there is a break in bulk in the conveyance of stores, a 
depot almost of necessity arises, for at such points accuniu- 
lations will inevitably occur. The position of the more 
important hosx^itals on a line of communications is, of course, 
governed largely by hygienic considerations ; but, if possible, 
they will, as a matter of convenience, be idaced at points 
where the sick proceeding to the rear change their mode 
of conveyance. 

The great military powem of the Continent possess 
elaborate regulations for the organization of lines of com- 
munications. Very large staffs, organized so as to ensure a 
satisfactory chain of responsibility, are told off. The units 
which act as tliB imwnnd of hospitals, of rest-stations for the 
sick, and of depdts of all kinds are already organized in peace 
time. The very varying conditions under which British 
troops are called tipon to fight preclude, however, the laying 
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down of hard and fast rules. Those regulations that exist 
are intended rather as suggestions to assist a commander in 
framing a scheme to suit the particular circumstances of the 
case with wdiich he has to deal, than as rules wdiich he is 
hound to obey. And it is in this sense that they should he 
understood. 

4 . Sivpply, 

As explained in earlier chapters, the eupph' of an army 
ill the field is carried out hy the army service corps, under 
the superintendence of the adjutant-general’s department B. 
The supply of troops engaged on active operations is affected 
hy a number of complex and varied conditions. In a rich 
productive theatre of ivar, intersected by a net\vorlv of rail- 
■ways and canals, supply can he easily arranged for. But 
British campaigns are seldom carried out under sueli favour- 
able conditions, .and the question of providing food for tlie 
troops and animals operating in countries like Afghanistan 
and the Sudan is one of exceeding difficulty. Supply 
dex^ends in the first place upon the resources of the theatre 
of war, and the facilities for utilizing these resources. It is, 
moreover, affected by the time of the year, by the climate, by 
the length of the line of communications, by the rapidity of 
the movements, by the temper of the inhabitants, &c. The 
extent to -wiiich the existing resources of the theatre of war 
can be utilized depends very much upon the available 
communications and transport. The character of the war, 
wdiether offensive or defensive, of course influences the 
question. But considerations of vSupply always affect, and in 
the case of irregular warfare often entirely govern, the course 
of operations. 

The Nile expedition offers a remarkable example of the 
extent to which this is the case under certain conditions. 
This campaign was a campaign against time. A certain force 
had to be moved into the heart of the Sudan as rapidly as 
possible to achieve an object ; but the rate of progress of the 
ttdops depended upon that of their supplies. The supxflies 
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could not he advanced with sufficient rapidity. The troops 
had to be held back on this account, and as a consec|iieiiee the 
expedition 3vas seriously delayed 

An army operating in the field lives as far as possible on 
the country. When the resources of the eoiiiitry give out, 
or cannot be utilized, supplies have to be conveyed to the 
army from the rear. And as a force can seldom li\'e entirely 
on the resources of the theatre of war, movable supplies must 
be arranged for to acconipany it. There must, niorcfjver, bo 
stationary magazines for the collection of stores of fund, 
and some method of replenishing the movable supplies ironx 
the stationary magazines has to be devised. 

Movable supplies consist of — (1) rations carried on the ' 
soldier or horse, with us generally sutticient for two days’ : 
cdnsumption ; (2) those carried in the regimental and depart- • 
mental transport, with us generally two^ days’ supplies : (3) ^ 
field magazines, or supply columns which follow the army, 
and the size of which depends upon the natuie of the earn- ‘ 
paign. 

Two examx^Ies of field magazines may be given. That accompanying the 
British force in the Abyssinian campaign consisted of 26,000 animals with 
12,000 caiTiers and drivers, conveying supplies for the 40 days* march to 
Magdala. In the Nile expedition, when (General Earle’s column advanced 
by river from beyond Korti, 100 days’ rations per man weve cai^ried In tbe 
boats ; this field magazine represented the ^vhole of the movable supplies 
accompanying that column, there being no regimental or departmental 
transport conveying food. 

Oe the other hand, in a theatre of war where supplies are 
abuEdaiit, the supplies carried in the field magazine might 
not represent more than a week’s rations per man and horse. 
The great military powers of the Continent have a regular 
establishment for their field magazines; the numbers of 
vehicles, &c., are laid down, and the transport, which is 
civilian, is placed under military supervision, Xo siicli 
arrangements exist in the United ICingdom. 

Stationary magazines are established at the base and at 
various p»oints along tbe line of communications. Important 
magazines would, moreover, sometimes be established in home 
or colonial territory. Stationary magazines may be classed 





as (1) iiiaiu or reserve magaisines, (2) i uterine Jiaie luagaziues, 
and (3) expense magazines. Main magazines would be 
usually established at the base ; thus a main magazine was 
formed in the earlier days of the Peninsular war at Lisbon. 
Intermediate magazines are formed as the army advances, 
since time and transport would be wasted if it were to draw 
supplies direct from the base ; these are fed as far as possible 
from the suiTounding districts. Expense magazines form the 
current supply for the troops, and arc established as they 
may be required ; each commissariat depot is, howeveiv in a 
manner, an expense magazine, as detachments passing to and 
fro are siip^died from it. hTo clear line of demarcation 
exists between main, intermediate, and expense maga- 
zines. The most important expense magazine is generally 
to be found at the advanced depot, which is always pushed 
up as near to the field army as is consistent with safety. 
The troops supply themselves from the stationary magazines 
whenever it is practicable, and only draw upon the field 
magazine when the stationary magazines cannot be nserh 
The Nile campaign illustrates this principle admirably. 
Stationary magazines were formed in advance of the troops 
during the first advance to Korti, from which they were 
rationed, the supplies in the boats or field magazine being 
kept intact. The system of making good the movable 
supplies from the stationaiy magazines is also very well 
illustrated by the intended arrangement for replenishing the 
supplies of the river column in this campaign. A convoy 
with about a month’s rations for the troops was to have 
moved from Korosko across the desert to Abu Hamed to 
meet the column there, but the recall of tlie troops prevented 
the execution of the scheme. In this case Korosko formed 
an intermediate magazine, replenishing the field magazine, 
ie., the supplies in the boats. 

: Supply must be arranged for prior to the commenceumnt 
Q^pp eration s. In a rich weU-populatecnract, six weeks’ 
snp^es will sometimes be enough to begin with, of which 
perhaps those |or,’.,say, a fortnight would be ''movable 
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su])plies.'' Ijiit ilia less faA’oiirable tlieatre of Avar a luorv 
liberal allowance must be made. In Egypt in 1882, two 
months' supplies were considered sufficient ; but during the 
Afghan war, tliere was usually six months* reserve. Before 
the Mle expedition started from Wady Haifa, two months’ 
supplies were collected to the south, and at the time when 
the river and desert columns were withdrawing to Korii there 
were stored up south of Assiut, about 3| montlis’ supplies of 
meat and nearly six months* supplies of bread and groccnies. 
It is usual to store six months* supplies in a fortress, but the 
amount depends upon whether or not the civilian p<.>puhition 
may have to be provided for. 

Supplies are procured in time of war by contract, hy 


purchase, or else by requisition. It will generally be the 


case that supply liy contract can only be depended upon as 
long as the army is at a distance from the actual theatre 
of war, and the method is inadmissible if secrecy as to the 
general plan of campaign be essential. Contraets, it should 
be stated, proved fairly satisfactory in the Peninsular war ; and 
in Belgium, the contractors fulfilled their engagements up 
to the time of Kapoleoris advance, but when hostilities 
commenced they deserted. In minor expeditions they are 
generally impracticable in the theatre of war; but on the 
other hand, since secrecy is not in such cases so necessary 
supplies can be collected at home or near the theatre of wair 
on the contract system. Supplies can usually be purchased 
in a theatre of Avar if they exist. In the Peninsula the 
troops lived mainly on food purchased qn the spot ; and later 
on when the theatre of war was transferred to French soil, 
the Duke of '\^"elliiigton*s army Avas well supplied by the 
people of the country, as everything was paid for, while the 
French troops operating in their own country could get little 
owing to their system of requisitions. Experience has shown 
that requisitions are generally a mistake, but in Afghanistaa 
the system of requisitions on payment was employed with 
great success. 

It is obvious that there is a close connection between the 
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question of supply and the question of transport. Supplies 
caiiiiot he collected and cannot he distrihuted without some 
fomi of transport. It is for this reason that the supply and 
transport services form one department in the British army 
although the system does not generally obtain on the Oonti-- 
'neny 

5, TramportJ^ 

The question of transport is one of great importance in 
the field. Without an efficient and adequate transport 
service^ operations are liable to come to a standstill. The 
amount of transport required for an army depends upon a 
variety of circumstances— upon the nature of the theatre of 
war, upon the distance on which the operations extend, and 
upon the ordre de baiaUle oi the troops. The existence of 
a railway or of railways necessarily relieves the military 
transport service if they can be employed. A railway train 
with two locomotives and 35 ten-ton wagons may be 
calculated to convey 350 tons a distance of 200 iniles in 
a 3ay7bf in other woMs W Y 6,600 ton-miles for 

transport purposes ; it would take 10,000 general service 
wmgons to do the same amount of work. But our army 
can never depend entirely on a line of railway for its trans- 
port, and in many campaigns on which British troops have 
of recent years been employed, no railways have existed in 
the theatre of war. If the operations follow^ the course of 
a navigable river or of a canal and if steamers be available, 
water transport may be as valuable to the army as railway 
transport ; but such conditions are not generally existent 

^ Tlie relations between supply and transport are, as a rule, a matter of 
simple calculation, as is shown by the following : — Including the weight of 
the cases, a man’s ration weighs about 3| lbs. ; a month’s rations for 10,000 
men therefore weighs a little more than 500 tons. Putting tlie load of a 
camel at 400 lbs., and that of a mule at 200 lbs., some 2,800 camels oi* 
5,600 mules would suffice to carry this. Then, if the force included 1,000 
horses and grain for these had to be carried, the total load, at 10 lbs, 
per horse, would be about 135 tons, requiring about 750 camels or 1,500 
mules. The field magazine for the force would thus require little sliort 
of 4,000 camels or 8,000 mules for its transport. 8ee also p. 561, as regards 
transport carrying its own supplies. 

” See chap. xxi. 
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ill a tlieafcre of war. Transport by Tail Would be carried 
out imder orders of the officer in charge of the railway, 
worMiig in concert with the departments concerned ; wWer 
transport will generally be under charge of the Eoyal Xavy. 

(a) In^ and XXL the 

organization of the transport service in the British army has 
been explained. The establishments of battalions, of squad- 
rons of cavalry, of batteries of artillery, &c., on a war 
footing include regimental transport. The tables have 
been drawn up to suit the conditions of active service in the 
United Kingdom, and in theatres of war such as 'would be 
found in most parts of Western Europe. But transport of this 
kind is totally unsuited to the exigencies of irregular cam- 
paigns such as British troops are so often engaged in. No 
nation, moreover, depends entirely on a military corps to 
form the transport for its armies. Civilian transport is 
always employed as an auxiliary to the organized military 
service in which soldiers act as drivers. And the nature of 
such civilian transport depends upon the nature of the 
theatre of war and upon the kind of transport employed 
by the people on the spot for purposes of trade, agriculture, 
and so forth. In a country where good carriage roads exist, 
the inhabitants will generally employ \vell constructed 
wheeled vehicles. The rougher the roads the rougher 
generally will be the vehicles in use. But it does not 
follow that because the roads are good plenty of transport 
suitable for military purposes will necessarily be forth- 
coming. Norway is an example that this is not the case, and 
in many countries two-wheeled vehicles are found almost to 
the exclusion of four-wheeled wagons, which latter are much 
better adapted for military purposes. When the wheeled 
transport existing in a country degenerates into more rudely 
constructed arabas drawn by oxen, such as form the cmly 
vehicles found in many parts' of the Ottoman empire, it 
becomes a question whether for military purposes pack 
transport is not preferable. Vehicles of such very inferior 
classes are, however, exceptionah 
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The long Colonial ox and mule wagons and the American 
buck w^agon have been largely used by British troops in 
South Africa, The ordinary four-wheeled wagon of the 
country was used in the Bed Elver expedition. Two- 
wheeled carts were xised in Hew Zealand, and a special one of 
light pattern gave satisfaction in the Crimea but was foiind 
unsuitable for drawing through heavy sand in Egypt, The 
'^general service wagon ” is very strongly built, but it is toi) 
heavy for a theatre of war destitute of good roads, A'ehieles 
dmwn by bullocks move very slowly, but they have formed 
a large proportion of the transport in many Indian cam- 
}>aigns. Wheeled transport is indeed almost always tised, when 
possible, m preference to pack transport. Animals can, 
spcaldng broadly, draw a heavier load than they can carry. 
The light two- wheeled vehiele known in the service as the 
Maltese cart, will take a load of 6 cwt, and is drawn by 
one horse or mule ; three mules would be required to carry 
the same load, A general service wagon will take a load of 
30 cwt. ; 8 or 9 camels would be required to carry the same 
load, they would take up about twice as much room on the 
road, and they would require about twice as much food as 
the 4 horses of the general service wagon. Pack animals ar(3 
difficult to load, are liable to become unserviceable from sore 
backs, and are not, like draught aiiimals^ rested at each halt 
on the march. Moreover, loads of over 4 cwt. cannot be 
carried by them at all, unless eleiffiaiits happen to be avail- 
able. 

But in mountainous country pack transport is ahvays 
largely employed, and in roadless countries it entirely 
replaces wheeled transport. Elephants, camels, horses and 
ponies, mules, donkeys, and carriers, have all been frequently 
used for military transport. The characteristics of the 
various kinds of pack transport need not be. gone- into here, 
but the average loads carried may be mentioned. An ele- 
phant will take about hal f a to n, a camel about lbs., 
horses and ponies from 1 20 to 250 I bs/mules about the same, 
donkeys seldom over 100 lbs., carriers 50 to 80 lbs. But 
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the carrying power of pack animals or carriers varies greatly. 
In India, where pack transport is thoroughly understood and 
where the military authorities can ealcnlate upon securing 
a certain class of animal, general rules can he laid down; 
elsewhere the loads must vary considerably. If plenty of 
pack transport be available in or near the theatre of war 
transport officers can select; if not they must take what they 
can get and arrange the loads accordingly. Gamers formed 
practically the sole means of transport in Ashanti, and 
were largely employed in China; but they ar*e troublesome to 
deal with, and require to be carefully organized. In carrier 
corps, indeed, what is generally one of the chief difficulties 
in organizing civilian transport, which will be discussed later, 
is seen ill an aggravated form. Pack animals and wheeled 
vehicles alike require civilian drivers, and the provision of 
these, and their control when provided, often entail much 
trouble on the military staff of the transport service. 

When transport is hired, the drivers generally are en- 
gaged with their own vehicles or animals, and this has the 
advantage of not only securing the requisite men, but of 
tending to ensure that they will attend to their duties. But 
hired transport has been proved by experience to be often 
more expensive in the long run than transport which has 
been bought outright and the drivers for which have been 
specially engaged or enlisted. It has been found that 
actually in the field hired transport has many inconveniences, 
altTidngh it is well suited for service in a friendly country 
on the line of communications. In any case, however, 
civilian requires careful supervision and handling. It 
was found in the Mle expedition that the best camel drivers 
were those got from Aden; the camels were for the most 
part pnicliased ill Egypt, but the drivers engaged there and 
on the Nile w^ere not a success. And it is often found that 
the drivers have to be obtained quite separately and in a 
different locality from the actual transport. In most 
civilized countries transport can be impressed under the law* 
of the land ; but drivers caiinot be impressed unless other- 


wise subject to military law. In an eneniy’vS country right 
of conquest permits an invader to impress the drivers as 
well as the transport * blit such a course would not as a nile 
he adopted except as a local and temporary measure, A 
disaffected and unwilling fevsoifind is almost worse than 
none, 

The organization of a civilian transport service is always 
a work of considerable difficulty ; the drivers are unaccus- 
tomed to military discipline and the officers and others 
in charge are often little acquainted wdth their language. A 
number of men, who do not know those set in authority over 
them or each other, are collected together and have to be 
formed into semi-military corps, generally at very short 
notice; in uncivilized or only partially civilized countries 
it is sometimes possible to group them under their own 
local chiefs, and this method has been generally adopted in 
the case of the carrier corpis organized during British cam - 
paigns. But tliis is often imjnacticable, and under such 
circumstances certain of the men have to be selected and 
placed in authority over the rest. A military has 

then to 1)6 added ; and an endeavour must he made to 
establish a chain of responsibility^ extending from the 
head of the transport service down to the driver or the 
coolie, and to break up the whole into units adapted to the 
circumstances of the campaign and to the organization of 
the forces engaged on it. Moreover the prox^er equipment 
of the drivers, animals, and vehicles, demands niiich care and 
attention. Clothing, and under certain circumstances, arms 
may have to be xuovided for the men; the animals will 
often require picketing gear, blankets, feeding gear and so 
forth ; the vehicles will generally have to be adaq^ted to the 
peculiarities of military requirements. With pack transport 
saddles often are a great difficulty, as they may not he pro- 
curable at all or else those accompanying the animals may 
not he suitable. 

(6) Water tmmport — Boat transport has on two occa- 
sions been used with great success by British troops — 
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viz., with the Eed Eiver expedition and during the 
campaign. 

During the advance from Ismailia to Kassassin in 1882, the boat service 
on the Sweet Water Canal proved invaluable for forwarding suppHes at 
a time when the land transport was severely strained. Towards the close 
of the Afghan war sick were sent down from Jelialabad by rafts on the 
Kabul Eiver. But the Eed Eiver expedition and Nile campaign are 
peculiar in that the troops manned the boats themselves and carried their 
own provisions and stores. 

Every other form of transport involves the addition of 
•useless mouths to the force. Transport animals and carriers 
require food, and in a theatre of war where supplies are 
scarce they have to carry their owu. Then if great dis- 
tances have to he traversed nearly the entire transport 
capabilities of the animals or carriers may be exhausted 
in conveying their own food ; and a point may be reached 
when they are not only no longer capable of carrying stores 
for the troops, but when they cannot even carry the supplies 
necessary for their own consumption. A camel can only 
carry about one months’ rations for itself; therefore, 
assuming that it can march a distance of 15 miles a day, it 
cannot traverse more than 450 miles of foodless desert, 
while if a march of 225 miles has to be made it can only 
carry half a load of stores for the troops. In the Nile 
expedition each of the whalers specially sent out from home 
carried 100 days’ rations for its crew, and the troops in the 
boats practically formed their own transport. 

If steamers are available on a river they are admirable 
for transport purposes, being able to carry large supplies of 
stores and also to tow loaded barges, rafts, &c. Owing to 
the steamer service on the Nile below Wady Haifa there 
was practically no difficulty in conveying stores and supplies 
up to that point during the campaign. Under favourable 
circumstances, as stated, water transport may become as valu- 
able to an army as railway transport, and it has the 
advantage that it is less likely to be thrown out of gear by 
a hostile incursion into the territory in which it is being 
worked. 
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6. Intellige^ice Department 

For the successful conduct of operations in the field a 
full knowledge of the theatre of war and correct information 
as to the strength, the dispositions, and the intentions of the 
enemy are almost indispensahle. During peace time the 
Intelligence Division of the War Office, as has already been 
shown in Chapter XXIV., studies the geography, resources, 
climate, available transport, and so forth, of all foreign 
coiintnes *" and collects and collates information as to their 
armies, their fortresses and their military system’ But when 
hostiHSes" break out or are’ imminent, it becomes necessary 
to create a special service within the theatre of war for 
the purpose of supplementing, on the spot, the information 
already acquired. Hence a local intelligence department 
attached to the army in the field has to be formed. 

The creation of a special department for this purpose is 
a somewhat recent innovation. Formerly, what may be 
called intelligence duties were confided to officers of the 
general staff belonging to the old Quartermaster-Generars 
department, in addition to their other functions. But the 
importance of an efficient intelligence service has of late 
years been better appreciated than was formerly the case, and 
during the Egyptian campaign of 1882, the Mle campaign, 
and the Suakin campaign of 1885, an intelligence depart- 
ment was always formed as a more or less distinct branch of 
the general staff of the expeditionary forces employed. It has, 
moreover, been decided that in future campaigns of any 
magnitude such a department, to be called the Field Intelli- 
gence Department, wiU always be organized ; and the object 
and duties of this department have been definitely laid down 
in a manual. The field intelligence department is cliarged 
with the duty of obtaining from all available sources informa- 
tion as to the plans and movements of the enemy, and as to 
the ethnography, geography, and topography of the theatre of 
war. The"departmenFEas charge of the^nterpreter service of 
the army, and it supplies the requirements of the troops 
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in this respect, and also as regards guides should they be 
needed. Interpreters may be either officers or cmlians, and 
they are divided into classes according to their qualifications ; 
all are under the chief interpreter, who will be attached to 
the intelligence department at the headquarters of the army 
in the field. 

The organization and composition of the department will 
necessarily vary in accordance with the organization and 
composition of the army in the field, and with the scale on 
which the operations are to be carried out. During the hTile 
expedition there were, when the troops were beyond Korti, 
practically three distinct branches of the dej}artment, one at 
Gubat, one at Jakdul post, and one with the river column, in 
addition to the central branch at Korti. This formation of dis- 
tinct branches may at anytime he dictated by circumstances; 
but to establish such branches for the performance of 
intelligence duties exclusively, would be exceptional. The 
commandant of every detached post is bound to findoutwhat he 
can, and to transmit any news of importance to the branch of 
the field intelligence department told off to the force of which 
his command forms part. A branch of the department would 
generally consist of one or more officers, assisted byinterpreters, 
by police, and by some non-commissioned officers and men to 
act as clerks, orderlies, servants, &c. The officer in charge 
of the branch is directly under the orders of the general or 
other officer commanding the force, or the j)art of the force 
to which the branch is attached. 

Formerly survey work and the preparation of sketches, 
plans, &c., in the theatre of war were entrusted to the 
intelligence department ; but it has been decided that such 
work will not in future be carried out by it. Survey work 
demands special qualifications ; and since intelligence duties 
call for not only a thorough kno'^edge of the military art 
combined with quickness, with decision, and with great tact 
and judgment, hut also often demand linguistic ability, the 
difficulty of finding officers fulfilling those conditions, who 
are also efficient surveyors, has led to the change. Infor- 
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matioB as to the arrangements existing for the carrying out 
of surveys and reconnaissance work in the field is given at 
the end of this chapter. 

The value of a good intelligence department to an army 
engaged in active operations can scarcely be exaggerated. 
But unless the troops co-operate with and assist the depart- 
ment it suifers in efficiency and loses in usefulness. Strangers 
from whom important information may be obtained will 
seldom come in contact with members of the department 
in the first instance ; such persons reach the outposts, or 
come into camp, and if they are frightened or are injudi- 
ciously questioned, the information they possess may never 
reach the proper quarter. The inhabitants of the theatres 
of most of our small wars need to be handled with tact. 
Their examination is an art which men of great ability 
and professional knowledge may never acquire. A grasp 
of the situation, moreover, is required, such as only those 
who are in high position, or who are members of the 
field intelligence department can generally command. 
It is, therefore, most important that officers and men of 
a force operating in the field should aid the intelligence 
department by bringiDg persons who seem to be possessed 
of valuable information straight to the department, to be 
dealt with. 

7. Press GensorsMp, Postal mid Telegraph Services, 

Of equal importance with the possession of complete and 
correct information with regard to the enemy is the making 
of adequate arrangements for preventing information from 
reaching the enemy. This danger is to a certain extent pro- 
vided against by the appointment of a staff officer as press 
censor. The duty of this officer is to control the correspon- 
dence of such representatives of newspapers as may have 
been permitted to accompany the army. 

A postal service has, as a rule, to be established in the 
field under military control. Its organization is generally 
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carried out aiider the orders of the <]jeBeral of commiini- 
cations. For the Egyptian campaign of 1882 the necessary 
staff was obtained from the Post Office Volunteer Corps, 
and during the Mle expedition it consisted partly of 
non-commissioiied officers who had some training in postal 
work and partly of Egyptian employes. The necessary 
transport for conveying the mails, if railways, steamers 
or regular post carts are not available, is supplied from 
the transport of the army. When there is a regular postal 
service in existence in the theatre of war this would of 
course he made use of when practicable. In close jncximity 
to the enemy, or in districts where the population is hostile, 
the post requires an escort ; under such circumstances des- 
patches and orders will generally be sent by special messenger 
with a small escort. In a prolonged campaign and under 
favourable conditions a parcel post may be established. A 
postal service can sometimes be arranged to be worked 
by contract under military supervision, and as regards the 
actual transport of the mails this system has been found very 
convenient. 

The telegraph service will generally make use of any 
existing telegraph lines, new lines only being constructed by 
the telegraph corps when these fail. The extent to which 
the existing telegraph system is to be controlled by the 
military authorities depends upon circumstances; but it is 
almost always necessary that some supervision should be 
exercised. Eules are generally framed to suit each particular 
case, but all telegrams despatched from the front are required 
to he approved and signed by the press censor, unless they 
are official. It is sometimes necessary to appoint a censor 
for telegrams sent in the language of the country ; this was 
done during the Nile expedition, the censor being posted near 
the base, at Assuan. The organization of the military tele- 
graph service has been explained in Chapter XIII., and the 
system of having a trained staff belonging to the Post 
Office, which can be called upon in time of war has in practice 
proved very satisfactory. 
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Purxag the Ashacti war, afc foi-tj-eight hours’ warningj a complete force 
trained in the postal telegraph service w'as sent out wdfh stores, &e., drawn 
from the Post Office, and achieved signal success. Biiring the Zuln -war 
some of the colonial lines were taken over and worked by military 
and in 1B82 the existing telegraph lines were similarly worked, np to the 
time of the capture of Cairo, During the Nile expedition the telegraph 
service proved of immense importance. A line existed from Cairo to near 
Korti, and this was continued for 89 mEes to Hamdab, the entire length of 
the wire from Cairo to Hamdab being 1,169 indes; from Cairo to Wady 
Haifa, which was more than half this distance, the line was maintained by 
the Egyptian telegmph depai*tment, and along this stretch interruptions 
frequently occurred; the rest of the line was worked partly by military 
and partly by Egyptian ^ersonnely but was entirely under the control of 
the director of telegraphs. Beyond Wady Haifa there was but a single 
wire, and, as an example of the strain thrown upon the telegraph service 
in this campaign, it may be stated that on one night 17,000 words 
were by this one wire signalled from Korti. 188 miles of new line were 
laid down, and 40 miles of the existing line were renewed, the old poles 
being used. 

Signallers , — The heliograph has been found a most valuable 
assistant to the telegraph service in recent British campaigns, 
and has in some cases taken its place. Bor the employment 
of this instrument certain atmospheric and topographical 
conditions are of course necessary ; but when circumstances 
have been favourable, as was the case in Afghanistan, it has 
proved of great value, and has enabled communication to be 
opened between detached forces, and to be maintained 
where telegraph lines have been cut by the enemy. The 
heliograph proved very useful during the Boer war, on the 
line of communications from Newcastle to Pietermaritzburg. 

o 

It has been the usual practice to form a special corps of 
signallers under an officer of experience attached to the staff 
of an expeditionary force. The corps is supplied with flags, 
lanterns, and other stores used for signalling, in addition to 
the heliograph equipment, and can be employed actually on 
the battle-field if occasion arises. There are also regimental 
signallers, but these are kept quite distinct as a rule from the 
special corps of signallers. 



Thongh sm'vey work is, of course, q^uite distinct 
reGonnaissance, both can conveniently be treated of under 
heading in a brief sketch such as it is proposed here to 
In every campaign, whether in civilized and niapped, or 
uncivilized and unmapped countries, military sketching and 
reconnaissance of roads, rivers, positions, camping grounds, 
bivouacs, railway stations, &c., will have to be under taken 
by staif or other officers. But in countries, of which absolutely 
accurate surveys exist, and which have been prepared almost 
invariably under the military authorities, it is evident that 
no army operating therein would require to provide for 
elaborate survey work. Hence, it is only necessary to 
consider the question of what arrangements would have 
to be made for survey and reconnaissance work in countries 
of which no trigonometrical survey exists, such, for example, 
as the greater part of Africa, and in other countries and 
islands of which geographically and topographically but little 
is as yet known. As to reconnaissance the importance of a 
knowledge of military topography has been fully recognised 
in the army, and all regimental and staff officers are now 
qualified to make an intelligible military sketch and report. 
Therefore, during the many small campaigns in which our 
army has taken part, there has been no lack of material from 
which to find good reconnoitrers and military sketchers. 
It used to be the custom for the Quartermaster. GeneraFs 
department to deal with the question of military sketching 
and reconnaissance in the field, and to employ specially 
qualified officers for that purpose. 

As examples of what has been done in recent years it 
may be cited that in the Ashanti war of 1873-4 a deputy 
quartermaster-general with officers working under Mm was 
specially detailed to superintend the military sketching and 
reconnaissance. During the Afghan campaign of 1878-80 
the topographical work was executed by officers of the 
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Indian Survey acting under the immediate direction of the 
cMef of the staff. During the Sudan campaign of 1884-5 
this work was done under the general commanding the 
communications and the officers commanding columns in the 
field. Again duiing the Burmese war of 1886-7 officers 
acting under the head of the military staff were employed 
for a similar purpose. 

For trigonometrical survey work, however, the case is 
different This is a subject which requires much study, 
aptitude, and practice, and can only he entrusted to officers who 
have been specially instructed and who have proved themselves 
capable. Hence, at home, it has been arranged that the 
Director-General of the Ordnance Survey shall always have in 
readiness a certain number of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and sappers of the Eoyal Engineers,^ who are kept in 
practice and are available at any moment to be sent abroad 
for survey work wherever their services maybe required,^ 
and are organized in survey sections. In India the depart- 
ment of the Surveyor-General of India is admirably organized 
for the purpose, and can supply at a moment’s notice a staff 
of trained officers and native subordinates for survey work in 
the field. 

In that eountiy it has long been the custom to attach 
to each column in the field a survey party detailed by the 
Surveyor-General, working in conjunction with a staff of 
native soldiers employed under the intelligence department 
and specially trained in the use of the plane table. By 
this means valuable survey work has been done on the 
Horth-West Frontier, in Burma, &c. 

Although the final arrangements for the execution of 
survey work in the field are not actually elaborated, the fol- 
lowing sketch may serve to show what would probably be 
done to meet the requirements in the event of our despatch- 
ing an expeditionary force to an unsurveyed theatre of war. 

^ See chap, xxv., “ Ordnance Survey.” 

*■ ExoeUent ■work has already been done by some of these in the various 
boundary commissions in various parts of Africa. 
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(1) The Intelligence Biyision of the War Office, which keeps np to date 
and eonapiles maps of all countries to which a force might hare to 
be sent, will supply the troops with the best maps aTailahle, and 

^ with these they will work at starting, 

(2) One or more siiryey sections of the Eoyal Engineers from the 
Ordnance Survey Department each consisting of one officer and six 
men, with proper equipment and stores, will form part of the force* 
They will be employed under the orders of the Chief of the Staff. 
Their duty Is to carryout military surveys of a more extensive 
nature than what would come under the head of reconnaissance, 
though they will also be trained to the latter work so as to be 
available to undertake it if required. They would work with the 
plane table and theodolite and take astronomical observations, &c. 

(3) A certain number of staff and regimental offiicers who are specially 
apt at military sketching and recohhaissance might also be employed 
under the Chief of tlie Staff in the field on that particular w'ork. 

(4) The Chief of the Staff will have such of these sketches as may be 
required reproduced on the spot by the Eoyal Engineer field park, 
which is supplied with photographic and lithographic appliances 
for the purpose, and will issue the maps so reproduced to the 
troops, and forward copies to the home Intelligence Division in 
London, where all new topographical matter will he utilized for 
correcting the existing maps of the theatre of operations j and 
fresh supplies of these maps so corrected will be sent out with the 
least possible delay to the army in the field. In the meantime, the 
troops will avail themselves of maps corrected locally, and of the 
sketches made and reproduced on the spot. 

Id the event of a campaign extending over a considerable 
period, the work of keeping an army in the field supplied 
with maps is a very considerable and important one, and 
would necessarily cause a great strain on the resources of the 
topographical section of the Intelligence Division of the War 
Office. This latter, however, would be backed by the 
valuable co-operation of the Ordnance Survey Department, 
and would also be able, if necessary, to call in the assistance 
of the trade, so that it should be perfectly able to cope with 
the heavy work thrown on it. 

The work of reproducing military surveys and maps in 
the field at the shortest possible notice is one of vast 
importance, and has received careful consideration, the out- 
come of which is that the Koyal Engineer field park is now 
provided with all the necessary appliances, which are carried 
in special photographic and lithographic wagons. The 
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process of reproduction will be mainly that of photozinco- 
graphy. But before a sketch or map can be satisfactorily 
reproduced by photography it must fulfil certain recjuire- 
ments as to style of execution, colour, &o. ; and much thought 
and practice will be necessary before the most satisfactory 
solution of the problem can be arrived at. The question is, 
however, not being lost sight of, and it is probable that at 
future manoeuvres opportunities will be given for fully testing 
the arrangements under service conditions. 
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HOME DEFENCE.— Staff Ukits- 



a Major-Generals. 
h Has charge of all 
the horses in the 
brigade except 
A.S.C. 

c Staff Clerk. 
d D.l.C. , Genv Ord- 
nance, 

€ Lieut.-General. 

.. C 1 for A Duties. 

U „ B „ 
g Assistant Brovost- 
Slarshal. 
h Adjutant, H. A. 
i Lieut. -CoL, E.E. 
j Adjutant, It. E. 
k Surgeon-Colonel. 

I A.O.G. Ordnance. 
m One acts as Quarter- 
master-Sergeant 
when required, 
n Clerks for D.A. A.O. 
(B). 

^ f 2 for A Duties, 
n B „ 

p Has charge of all 
corps troops not 
otherwise provi- 
ded for, viz., A.C. 
Staff, corps tet- 
talion, and Army 
Signallers. lie 
also acts as Or- 
derly Officer to 
P.V.O. 

Staff baggage is 
allow’ed on the 
following scale — 
ibp. 

General ... 135 
Lieut. -General 100 
Major-General 
or Brigadier 75 
Staff ‘ Field 
Officers ... 45 
Other Officers 
in this Table 30 
Clerks 10 


* Including one ‘Warrant Officer, t Details shown in italics are pro- 

vided hy Army Service Corps and are excluded from the Staff totals. 


General Commanding 
Aides-de-Camp ... ... 

Deputy Adjutant-General ... 

Assistant Adjutant- Generals ... 

Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-Generals 
Commandant, headquarters 
Brigade-Major... 

I*rovost-Marshal 

Officer Commanding E.A. 

Brigade-Major, B.A. ... 

Aid e-de-Camp, E.A 

Chief Engineer ... 

Brigade-Major, E.E 

Aide-de-Camp, E.E. ... 

Principal Chaplain ... ... ... 

Chaplains 

Principal Medical Officer ... 
Surgeon-Majors 

Orderly Medical Officer ... ... 

Deputy Commissary-General (Ordnance) 
Principal Veterinary Officer 
Vcterinaiy Officer ... 

Total Officers 

Clerks in Adjutant-General’s Office (A) 
Clerk to Officer Commanding, E.A. 

Clerk to Chief Engineer 

Clerk to MedicalDepartment 
Clerks to Dep. Coni.-Gen. (Ordnance) 
Clerk to Principal Veterinary Officer 
Compounder to Surgeon- Major ... 
Otderly to Principal Medical Officer 

Orderly to Surgeon-Major 

Servants and BMmen 

Total other ranks 


Field h.telligence Fepcvrlmcnt. 

Assistant Adjutant-General... 
l>eputy A s.ristant Adjutant-General 
Clerks, E.E. ... 

Military Mounted Police ... 

Servants and EMmen... ... . ... 


Mi'itarj' Police (Officers) 
Mounted ... 

Foot ... ... ... 

^irmp Service Corps (Officers) 
Transport ... ... 

StippLp (Clerks) ... ... 

Fost Office Corps -[ 


Grand Total ... 
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Mounted infantry 
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I 

1 

.23 
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(M 

ft 
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go 


0 

.3 

Bemarks. 


Battalion, 

s’i 

li 

ft 

Company 

Section w 
guns (f 

Signallers 

compan 

Battalion 

panies). 

■s'fl 

SSI 

03 O 

ft 

Company 

field. 


OrricEaa ano Men. 










Officers ... ... 

29* 

*.« 

3 

1 

2 

48* 

" 

5 

(a} To he deducted 

Warrant officers and 






61 


6 

from battalion c-s- 

sergeants 

51 

3 

5 

1 

■ 2 

2 

tablishment to 

Drummers and buglers... 

16 

... 

2 

... 

... 

16 

' ... ' 

2 

obtain field 

Pioneers and artificers ... 

18 


... 

... 

... 

40 

... 

5(5) 

strength. 

Band 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*48 

... 

r 

(&) 1 belongs to dis- 

Corporals... ... 

41 

... 

5 

2 


... 

mounted party. 

Privates ... 

824 

... 

100(e) 

5 

799 

... 

97(c) 

(c) 9 belong' to dis- 

Privates as drivers 

17 

... 

2 

4 

... 

49 

... 

6 

mounted party-— 
two privates 

Privates as wagonnaen... 
Company storemen 

... 

’s 

... 

... 

... 

16 

*8 

2 

are trained as 
stretcher bearers. 



11 

117 

13 

34 

1,077 

10 

129 

Total all ranks 

1,011 

(tf) Horses and dri- 










vers provided by 










A.S.C. (corps 
troops company). 

Hosses AN» Pack 







1 


(e) Of these two pri- 

AmVLALS, 







i 


vates are trained 
as stretcher 

Officers (private) 

6t 

■ ... ■ 

... 

... 

2 

97$ 

... 

10 

bearers. 

Officers (public) 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

S78 


108 

(f)De tail with 

Biding 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


mac bin e-gun 

Draught ... 

30 

... 

2 

6 

... 

98 


12 

sections is ,in ex- 

Pack animals ... ... 

2§ 


... 

••• 


... 


... 

cess of field es- 










tablishments of 

Total all kinds 

40 

... 

2 

6 

2 

1,073 


130 

battalions to 

•which they are 

Wagons, Caets, &c. 









attached. The 
mounted infantry 
machine-gun sec- 









tions consist of 1 

rC-.S. (4-horse) 
ttr I s. A. ammu- 

411 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

2 

officer, 2 H.C.O.’s, 
8 privates, 7 

nWon (4- 









drivers, with 7 
riding and 14 

t horse) 




• «« 

,,, 

8 

... 

i 

fS A. ummunition 









draught horses; 

( (2-horse) 

4 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 machine guns, 

Carts ■< forage (2-horse) 

... 

... 

... 

1 

3((f) 

1 1 

... 

... 

1 forage cart, and 

intrenching tool 
t. (2’horse) 

1 


... 


... 

... 


1 ... 

2 S.A.A. wagons. 

Machine-guns (1-horse) ; 

... 


... 

’*2 



... 

“* 


Total vehicles 

9 


1 

4 

3 

25 


3 



* 1 Licut.-Colonel, 1 mouiited Major, 3 dismounted Majors, 5 Captains, 16 Subalterns, 1 Adjutant, 
and 1 Quartermaster, witlr I Medical OflScer attached. In mounted infantry, 1 Xieut.-Colonel, 
1 Major, 8 Captains, 32 Snhaltems, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, and 4 Yeterinary Officers (i.e., 
1 Veterinary Officer to each two companies attached to 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th cavalry brigades), 
t 2 for lieut.-Colonel, 1 each for Major, Adjutant, Quartermaster, and Medical Officer. 
t 3 each for Lieut.-Colonel and Major j 2 each for Captains, Subalterns, and Adjutant; 1 for 
Quartermaster. 

I For ammunition. 

I 1 for headquarters, 2 for companies, and 1 for supply. 

12 for companies, and:^4 for forges. 



I 


TABLE III. 


HOME DEFENCE. 

Cavaley. 


Cavalry of tlie Line, Household Cavalry. 


Officers and Men. 

Officers ... 

Warrant officers and ser- 
geants ... 

Trumpeters ... 

Artificers 

Band 
Corporals 
Privates ... 

Privates as drivers 
Squadron storemen 


Total all ranks 


8 16 

106(6) 286 
4 25 


ia) To he deducted 
from establishment 
to obtain field 
‘ strength. 

(6) Of these 17 are 
dismounted ; two 
privates of the 
mounted party are 
trained as stretcher 
bearers. 

(c) Of these 16 are 
dismounted. 



* 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 3 Majors, 6 Captains, 16 Subalterns (in Household cavalry 12), 1 Adjutant, I 
Quartermaster, with 1 Medical Officer and 2 Veterinary Officers attached. 

t Quartermaster, 1 ; Medical and Veterinary Officers, 2 each ; all other officers, 3 each, 
i 1 for pack saddle forges, 3 for equipment, and 4 for squadrons. 

I 1 for headquarters (supply). 
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TABLE IV. 


HOME DEFENCE.— Abtillert Units. 



tXi 

I2-pounder 

Ammunition 



I 

w 

batteries- 

columns. 



o ■ 



i_ 





Sq 



■g 

TT 


Bemarks. 






o 

p 







>» 

>> 



S3 

< 

W 

Field. 

a 

a 

CQ 

g, 

Q 

u 


Officers and Ment. 

r j 

. 1 







Officers 

' ■■ ii§ ! 

6* * * § 

' 5» 

3t 

St 

4t 


Staff-sergeants and sergeants 

s' 3 i 

9 1 

9 

lOff 

10 ft 

8tt; 


Trumpeters ... 


2 ■ 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Artificers ... ... 


9 

8 

11 

11 

7 


Corporals ... ... ... 


6 

6 

6 

6 

4 


Bombardiers ... 


6 

6 

6 

6 

4 


Gunners 

' 12 

74 

76 

48 

42 

28 


Drivers ... 

r 1 

68 

59 

no 

104 

51 


St,oreni€iii 

; - 

1 

1 

-v 

... 

... ■ 

Left at place of concentration. 

Total all ranks ... 

i 

179 

! i : 

171 

196 

184(e) 

108 


Horses. 








Officers (private) ... ...] 

22 

11 i 

1 

1 

1 

3 


Officers (public) 

... 

... 

5 

3 

3 

3 


Biding ... 

... 

74 

23 

22 

22 

18 


Draught ... 

2 

1C6 

102 

196 

184 

82 


Total all kinds ... 

24 

191 

131 

222 

210(f) 

105 


1 

1 




i 

' («) 4-horse. 

Guns, Wagons, and Carts. ' 







(L) Two 4-iior3e. 

(f> This table is drawn up 

Guns (6-horse) i 

Ammunition wagons (b’-horso) ' 
Forge wagons (6-horse} 
Ammunitioaandsiore wagons 

(6-horse) 

Store wagons with limber (4- 

horse) 

Artillery wagons (4-horse) ... 
Spare gun carriages (4-horse) 
S.A. ammunition carts (2- 


6 

6 

1 

1(a) 

1 ■ 

6 

6 

i 

Ho) 

1 

I *6 

i ‘ 

; 20 

! 10* 

1 

1 15(6) 

*6 

1 

2 

assuming there are 5 bat- 
teries to be provided for 
in the corps troops ammu- 
nition column. The 1st 
. array corps for home defence 
has six batteries in its corps 
artillery, hence 2 ammuru- 

... 1 

2 


... 

*1 

10 

4* 

*1 

8 

tion wagons with limber 
R.A., and 2 aimnunitiou 
and store wmgons K.A. for 
gun ammunition must be 

iiorso) 

S.A. ammunition wagons 

(4-horse) 

Forage cart 

1 




added to its corps troops 
amraunitiou column. This 

*1 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

entails an addition of 4 
gunners, 12 drivers, 24 

Total vehicles 

1 1 

17 

17 

38 

32(f) 

18 

draught horses, to the 
establishment here given. 


* 1 Major, 1 Captain, 3 Subalterns, [A Medical Officer and 2 Veterinary Officers are assigned to field 
artillery divisions whether these divisions are in the corps artillery of an army corps or with 
infantry divisions. 1 Medical and 1 Veterinary Officer are assigned to the horse artillery divisions in 
the corps ai-tillery of an army corps.] 

t 1 Major, 2 SubalEerns. 

t 1 Major, 2 Subalterns, i Veterinary Officer. 

§ 1 Colonel Commanding corps artillery and Adjutant ; 1 Lieut.-Colonel Commanding horse 
artillery and Adjutant; 1 Lieut. -Colonel Commanding field artillery and corps troops ammunition 
column and Adjutant — I Medical and 1 Veterinary Officer with horse artillery division, and 1 Medical 
Officer and 2 Veterinary 01SI@«ar& with field, artillery division, 
ft Includes I Warrant Officer (Sergeant Major), 





HOME DEFEHCE.^ — ^Engineee XJkits. 


OmcEiis AND Hen. 

Officers 

Staffi-sergeants f oioiinted 
and sergeants \ dismounted 
Trumpeters, mounted ... 
Buglers, dismounted ... 

Artificers ^Sro^Sfted- i!; 

Corporals {SSmted" ;;; 

Sappers {SS^red "I 

Drivers , , ... ■ ... , ... ■ ... 

Wagonmen 

Total all ranks ... ...i 


Houses and Pack Animals. 

Officers (privj-te)... ... .. 

Biding 

Draught ... ... 

Pack animals 

Total all kinds ... .. 


Wagons and Casts. 

J for technical equip- 
ment (6-horse) ... 
wagons ] for supply (4-horse)... 

tfor forge (4-horse) ... 
S.A. ammunition wagons (4- 
horse) ... 

Pontoon and trestle wagon (6- 
horse) , ■ ... ■ ■ ... ' ... ' ■ ... 

Telegraph r air line (6-hor8e) ... 

Wagons 1 cable (6-horse) 
Lithographic (or photographic)' 
and printing wagons (4-horse) 
Forage carts f forcompanyequip- 
(2-horse) 1. ment and supply 
Cart, tool, double 5" for technical 
B.E. (4-horse) ( equipment 

Total vehicles ... 


6*' 

m 

3t 

6$ 

1 

3t 

2. 

6 

5 

. 7 

1 

1 

6 ' 

... 

3 

5 

u. 

2 

1 ' 

3 

2 

4 

... 

... 

1 / 

A.. 

u. 

. 

... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

... 


u* 

10 


2 

... 

3 

7 

8 

8 

3 

2 

15 

1 

12 

13 

... 

6 


59 

... 


... 

22 

133f 

12li 

57 

S7f 

5 

16 

40 

5 

26 

93 

16 

}UI{ 

30 

... 

213 

119 

212 

246 

44 

53 

'12' 

8 

■ 6 

12 

2 

6 

5 

82 

14 

31 

3 

3 

38 

24 

162 

126 

44 

32 

5 

6 


... 

i 

— 

60 

120 

182, 

169 

49 




2(a) 

4(&) 

6(a) 

6(a) 

... 

... 

3 

6(6) 

... 

... 

1 

3 

1 


1 

I 

2(a) 


20 

12(6) 

2** 



6 

1 

1(6) 

2 

2 

4 


...' 1 

... 



10 

i ' 

27 

22 

11 

8 


(а) 4-horse/ 

(б) The transport here 

given is that with. 
H.Q. and 4 air lino 
sections. ' . 

The transport for H.Q. 
and 4 cable sections 
is 1 forage cart, 8 
cable wagons (6- 
horse), 8 G.S. wagons 
B.E. (for teciinifal 
/eqtiipment) . , 5, G. S. 
wagons,, ' B.E. {for 
supply). 

H.Q. and 4 sections 
ma^ be composed of 
H.Q., 1 cable section, 
and 3 air line sec- 
tions, or other com- 
bination. 


* 1 Major, 1 Captain, 4 Subalterns, with 1 Medical Officer attached when the company forms part 
of an infantry division, and the Veterinary-Lieut.-Colonel of the division will make the necessary 
arrangements for the veterinary charge of the company, 
t 1 Captain, 2 Subalterns. 

j 1 Major, 1 Captain (or Lieutenant), 4 Subalterns. ■ 

i 1 Major, 1 Captain, 2 Subalterns. . 

I 1 Lieut.-Colonel and 1 Lieutenant, with 2 Bledical and 2 Tetennary Officers attached tor duty 
with corps engineers- 

Includes storeman left at concentration place. 

If required, both lithographic and photographic wagons^ may he taken, men and horses to be 
added accordingly, including 3 lithographers for a lithographic wagon. 

2 p 


■ 

I ' I 
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TABLK VI. 


HOME DEFENGE. 


Army Servioe Corps Units. 



* The establishment here given is that for the 2nd cavalry brigade. For the establishment of 1st 
cavalry brigade the following must be deducted from the 2nd cavalry brigade :--6 warrant officers, 
non-coinmtsfioned officers and men, 12 draught horses, and 3 Gr.S. wagons. For the establishment 
of the 3rd and 4th cavalry brigades the following must be deducted from the 2ncl cavalry brigade r-— 
2 non-com ini.ssioned officers and men, 4 draught horses, and 1 G-.S. wagon, 
t Including 1 Medical Officer attached. 
t Including 1 Veterinary Officer attached. 

** Including horses for Medical and Veterinary Officers. 





TABLE Vn. 

579 



HOME DEFENCE. 



Medical Units. 



Transport attached from 
Army Sernce Corps companj. 


H ^ . 

O So 

o o 


"Gtficebs and Men. 

1 

j 


Oeeicees and Men. 



Medical officers . . . . 


4t 

Warrant officers and 



Quartermaster 

j 

1 

sergeants . • . . 

2 

2 

Warrant officers and ser- 

1 

1 


Artificers . * # . 

2 

1 

geants 

^ i 

9 

Trumpeters .. .. 

1 

. . 

Buglers . » , . . . 

1 1 


Corporals 

2 

2 

Corporals 

6 1 

4 

Privates. . . . . . 

■■ 4 

. . 

Prkates . . . . 

15 i 

14 

Privates as drivers . . 

26 

12 

Privates as hearers . . 

32 

, , 

■ ■ ■ ■ 



Privates as ward orderlies . ♦ 

•* 

14 




Total all ranks 

64 

46 

Total all ranks . . 

37 

17 

. 

Houses. 



Hoeses. 



Officers (private) .. 

3 

5 

Biding,. 

3 

2 

Biding « . 

1 

1 

Draught .. 

52 

20 

Draught . . 


1 ■ ^ ^ 




Total all kinds 

4 

6 

Total ail kinds 

55 

ii 

Wagons, Caets,;&c. 


' 

Wagons, Caets, &c. 



^for equipment . . 

1 

1 

Carts, forage (2 -horse) 

1 

1 

Wagons, ,, medical stores 

1 

1 1 4 




0.S, „ medical and I 


1 




(4-liorse) surgical V 

• • , 

J 




eqiiipment J 






Ambulances (4-liorse) 

10 





Carts, water (2-liorse) 

1 

i 




Total vehicles . . 

13 

5 

Total vehicles .. 

1 

1 


^ 1 giirgeon-Major and 2 Surgeon-Captains or Siirgeon-Lieiitenants. 
f 1 Surgeon Lieut. -Colonel j 1 Surgeon-Major, 2 Surgeon-Captains. 

2 p 2 


Field bospitM, 



TABLE VIII 


•papn|otii 

sang 'g0prT|;aA X'Ci^ox 

•(as^oix-9) 
snoTi'BA *mo^v m 


*(0S,lOTpi{^) 
snoijnA ^siiogi? \\ 


(3S.toq-g) nJ.'BQ 


•(qsjoix-x) 

saiiS-saiixoBiiir 


•'Xq§nn.ip pan 

‘qoBd ‘doojx 


■sjaoipo 


■S3[a'Bj: xx^ X''5^ox 


'sjoosro 


HOME DEFENCE.— A Cavalry Beigade on Wae Establishment. 


TABLE IX. 
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'TABLE: ,X. 


•papn|oaf 
sanS 'sapntaA 


•(9SJ[oq-9) 
gllQLt'gA ^SBOg'g M 


•(osa;ot[-«|^) 
saouBA ‘siioSbm 


(asi0T[-s) spiBQ 


(9sa:oq-9) sanx) 


(osjoxpx) sanS-axnqoBjf 


■spai3[ ixB XBXOjj 




•s^oo^O 


, e 

■ . QG' <?? *H 00 O 1> 

. . KD CO )H iH 

T-i' . ' ■ 

,fH 

I> 

OQ' 


, . , rH 10 . . , 

. . . CM (N . . . 

46 


- O 1?^ CM CO t> >2- 

.CO rH r-i 

(y\ 

CO 

rH 


. , O CO CO 

.io;. .r-^ ;::^ 



1 . '."■■■ 

... CO ... . 

• • .iH » » 

00 

rH 


■ . . 



lO O CS CO (y» r-< rH CD 
O CO CD 0^1 O jH 

O rH CO rH , 

rH 


O O rH VO 00 r>. rH 
rH -t> Ol rH O 

lO rH CO SNI iH , 

1,446 


10CC»rHTfi-r?IJt>lO 
CO 05 rH 0:|, , rH,,,, 

CD 


Cq «0 CD CD CO CO VO CD ' 
JO 00 CO rH 05 rH tH 
rH V.O rH ,0q .rH, , 

■ QO" 

9,783 


JOOCDOOCOJOCDiD 
rH CO rH 

Csl 

CSJ 

CO ■ 

: 




Grmdi Total 


* Indn^xig one Warrant Officer. f Details shown in italics are provided 

by Array ISemce Corps and are excluded from the staff totals. 


Bernards. 


a. Major-Generals. 

b. Has charge of all the 

horses in, the brigade 
except A.S.C. 
e. Staff Clerk. 
d. Lientenant-General. 

^ ( 1 for A duties. 

U M B „ 

/. Assistant Provost-Mar- 
shal. 

ff. Adjutant, E. A. 

h. Lieut.- Colonel, E.E. 

i. Adjutant, E.E. 

j. Surgeon-Colonel . 

h. A.C.G. of Ordnance, 

1. One acts as Quarter- 
master-Sergeant when 
required. 

m, CierksforD.A.A.G. (B). 
w. O.C., K.H.A. 

0 . Adjutant, E.H. A. 

„ f 2 for A duties. 

n „ B „ 

g. Has charge of all corps 
troops not otherwise 
provided for, viz., A.C. 
Staff, corps batta ion, 
and Army Signallers. 
He also acts as Orderly 
Officer to P.V.O. 


TABLE Xn, 


Staff baggage is allowed on 
the following scale ; — 


SERYICB ABROAD.— Staff Units 


lbs. 


General ... ... 200 

Lieut.- General ... 150 
Major-General or 
Brigadier ... 100 
Staff t ield Officers 80 
Other Officers in 
this Table ... 50 
Clerks or Inter- 
preters ... ... 20 

Servants 12 


. ra 

^03 >» es 

Is Sc SC 

g-C ’3'C 


Gencr.d Commanding 

Aides-de-Camp 

Deputy Adjutant-General 
Assistant Adjuiant-Generals ... 
Deputy - Assistant Adjutant - 
Generals. 

Commandant, headquarters ... 

Brigade-Major 

Provj.'^t-Marshal 

Officer Commanding, E.A. 

Brigade-Major, E.A 

Aide-de-Camp, E.A. 

Chief Engineer 

Brigade-Major, E E 

Aide de Camp, HE. 

Principal Chaplain 

Chajdains 

Principal Medical Officer 

Surgeon-Majors 

Orderly Medical Officer . 
Deputy Coinmi-ssary - General 
(Ordnance). 

Principal Vefennary Officer ... 
Veterinary Officer 


1 

LO 11* 

IX* 1 

1 ■ 

18 "34 

6*tn 4r/L 


Attached, 

Military Police (Officers) 
Mounted 

Foot'; ■ ■; ... , ,. 

Arnnt Service Cor_p$ (Officers) .. 

Transport 

Srpidp (Clerks) 

Post Office Corps 1 
Interpreters (Civilians) ... 


Clerks in Adj utant - General’.'^ 
Office ('A). 

Clerk to Officer Commanding, 
E.A. 

Clerk to Chief Engineer 
Clerks to Medical Department... 
Clerks to Deputy Commissary - 
General (Ordnance). 

Clerk to Principal Veterinary 
Officer, 

Compounder to Surgeon-Major 
Orderly to Principal Medical 
Officer. 

Orderly to Surgeon-Major 
Servants and Blttmen 


Total other ranks 


Field Intelligencs Dtpariment. 


Assistant AdJ utant-General . . 
Deputy - ilssistant Adjutant 
General. 

Staff Captain 

Clerks, E.E 

Military Mounted Police 

Servants and Bdtmen 

Interpreters (Civilians) 



TABLE XIII. 
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SEEV.IOE ABEOAB.— IKFA15TEY. 





i 

C! 

3 

to 

Signallers. 

Mounted infantry 




S ' 

1 

i 

g 



S 



1 

<n 

o 


i i 

. 1 1 

Pi 

§. 

« 

s 

o 

■ao 

S' 

1 

<« 


" .S' 

*3 

la 

'S 

1. 

I ■ 

a 

V 

1 

■ CJ i 

» 1 

I,. 

S 

fl 

3 

0 . 

1 

attalion 

panies). 

'B 

1 


W 


Q 

a? 


A . 


S 

Q 

, Officees and Men. 










Officers ... 

Warrant officers and 

29* 

It 

3 

I i 

1 

2 

48 


5 

sergeants 

51 

ot 

5 

1 

2 

2 

58 

2 

6 

Drummers arid buglers 

16 


2 


... 

... 

16 

... 

2 

Pioneers and artificers 

13 


... 

••• 

... 

... 

40 


5(cQ 

Band 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Corporals 

41 

... 

5 

2 

}29 

30-^ 

48 


6 

Privates.., 

894 

S2t 

9S(/) 

5 

802 

/ n 

97(e) 

Privates as drivers ... 

32 


Z 

. 4 


... 

61 


5 

,, wagonmen 

Company storemen ... 

... 


1 

... 

... 

... 

28 


2 

... 

8t 

... 

.... 


... 


8 

... 

Total all ranks ... 

1096 

96 

116 

13 

32 

34 

1,101 

18 

128 

Hoeses and Pack 










Animals. ' j 










Officers (private) 

6t 


... 

... 

3 

2 

97j 


: 10 

Officers (public) 

Eiding 

1 

1 


... 

... 1 

30 

i..,- 

876 

... 

108 

Draught 

58 


4 

6 (6) 

».« 

...^ 

120 


' iO 

Pack animals 

3§ 


... 

... 

i i 

... 

1 



Total all kinds ... 

69 


4 

6(5) 

1 

2 

1,094 

... , 128 

WaOons, Caets, dec. 







!■ 


! 

ra.s. (4- 










i horse) ... 

m 


... 

... 

... 

... 

23** * **** 

... 

2 

Wagons s S. A. ammu- 










nition (4- 
[ horse) ... 




... 


... 

6 


1 

f ammunition 










(2-horse) ... 

4 


I 

2 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Carts i 

1 horse) 




1 

4 (c) 

4(c) 

... 



intrenching 
( tool (2-horse) 

i 







... 


Machine-guns (1-horse) 



... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total vehicles 

16 


1 

4 

4 

4 

29 

... 



EemarkB. 


(fi) To be de* 
duetoil I'roni bat- 
laiinn establish' 
ment to obtain 
held strenjuflh. 

(6) If paek 

liniala be used 
insteafi of whet-l 
transport there 
willbeHprmtes 
and 17 pack 
animals instead 
of the detail 
given here. For 
distribution see 
F.A.E. service 
abroad, 1892, 
table XXXI. 

(c) Horses and 
drivers are pro- 
vided by A.S.G. 
(corps troops co). 

(d) 1 belongs 
to dismounted 
party. 

(t;) 7 belong 

to dismounted 
party. 

(r) Of these 2 
privates are 
trained, as 
stretcher bearers. 

(g) Detail with 
machine - gun 
sections are in 
excess of field 
establishments of 
the battalions to 
which they are 
attached. For 
not e s , ni o u n- 
ted infantry 
machine - gmi 
sections, see note 
(/), Infantry table 
home defence. 


T 


* 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 mounted Major, 3 dismounted Majors, 5 Captains, 16 Subalterns, 1 Adjutant, 
1 Quartermaster, with 1 Medical OfiScer attached. In mounted infantry 1 Lieut.-Colonel, I Major, 8 
Captains, 32 Subalterns, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, with Medical Officers and 3 Veterinary Officers 
attached. _ 

t 1 Subaltern, 2 Serjeants, and 82 rank and file, are excess numbers to replace casualties, ine 
company storemen form part of the cadre of the depot hattalion. 

t 2 for Lieut.-Colonel, 1 each for Major, Adjutant, Quartermaster, and Medical Officer. 

& 2 for ammunition, 1 for medical panniers. ^ 

Ij 3 each for Lieut. -Colonel and Major, 2 each for Captains, Subalterns, Adjutants, Medical and 
Veterinary Officers, I for Quartermaster. 

^ 2 for headquarters, 4 for companies, 2 for supply, and 3 for tents. 

**** 2 for headquarters, equipment, &c., 8 for companies, 8 for supply, 3 for tents, and 2 for pack- 
saddle forges. 
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TABLE XIV. 


SERVICE ABROAD. 


Cavaley. 



43 

s 

J 

Gfi 

0) 

Detail left at 
base («). 

Squadron in the 
field. 

Section with 

2 machine-guns. 

' 

Remarks. ' ■ 

Oe3?icees and Men. 






Officers .« .* 

31* 


6 

1 


W arrant offi eers and sergeants 

44 

3 

8 

,,2 

(a) To be deducted 

Trumpeters 

8 


2 

■ ' . . . . 

from regimental 

Artifilcers 

22 

tt * 

. 5 

» « 

establishments to 

Band .. .. » • .. 

15 

* * 

• • 

• . 

obtain field 

Corporals .. 

32 

. . 

8 

. . 

strength. 

Privates 

480 

46t 

108(1) 

S 

(h) Of these 19 are 

Privates as drivers . . 

35 


7 

7 

dismounted j and 






two privates of the 

Total all ranks 

667 

49 

144 

18 

mounted party are 



. 



trained as stretcher 






bearers. 

Horses and Pace Animads. 






Officers (private) , • 

88t 


18 

3 


Troop 

457 

, , 

112 

4 ■ 


Draught , . . . • • j 

68 

, , 

14 

14 


Pack animals . . 

5 

** 

1 

.. 


Total all kinds . . 

618 

•• 

145 

21 


Wagons, Carts, &c. 






fS.A. Ammunition 







4 

1 


1 

2 -1 


LGt.S. (4 horse) . , 

9§ 


*2 

♦ . 


Carts, forage (2-liorse) , , 

: 611 


1 

1 


Machine-guns (2-horse) 



>• 

2 


Total vehicles 

20 


' 4 

-5. ^ 



1 Lieut “Coionol, S Majors, 6 Captains, 16 Subalterns, 1 Adjutant and 1 Quarter-^ 
master, with 1 Medical Officer, and 2 Veierinarj Officers attached. 

f 38 rank and file are excess numbers to replace casualties j the remainder, i.e-, 
1 armourer-sergeant, 1 sergeant master tailor, 1 orderly room clerk, and 8 squadron 
storemen form part of the cadre of the dep6t battalion. 

X Quartermaster, 1 ; Medical and Veterinary Officers, 2 each j all other officers 
3 each. 

§ 1 for headquarters, 4 for squadrons, 4 for supply. 

[1 2 headquarters (supply and tents), 4 for squadrons (tents). 
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SEEVICE ABEOAD.— Aetillehy' Ehits. 


■■■ ■ 1 
■ ! 

Kegimental staff of co/ps 
artillery. 

i2-pounder| 
batteries, .j 

Ammunition * * * § 
columns. j 

, 1 

S . ! 
« . ; 

T j 

T ci ; 

' 

11 i 

fa I 

■ Ammunition 
park. 

Bemarks. 

4 

i 

1 1 
® j 

Infantry division. 

Corps troops. 

Cavalry division. 

■ [ 

« ■ i 

O i 

*2 s i 

cl « i 

m, i 

l“| 

4th section. 

J 

1 

its 

' Officers .a.nb Men. 


.1 

' 

■; 1 
. i 

: 1 

■ . 


j 

i 

j 

■ 



Officers , 

12f 

5*' 


3t 

Sf' 

3t 

■ Efi 

,3§; 

3§i 

' s§ 


Warrant officers and ser- 











geants 

S 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

1 

if 

. 8* 

8 


Trumpeters 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

2 

2 

2 


Artificers 


9 

S 

11 

11 

11 

... 

7 

7 

7 


Corporals ... 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

... 

4 

3 

3 


Bombardiers 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


4 

3 

3 


Gunners 

12 

7f4 

7it 

49 

43 

43 

3 

36 

32 

26 


Drivers 

2 

73 

63 

115 

109 

S9 

1 

9] 

-8 

60 


Total all ranks... 

29 

185 

176 

202 

190 

170 

10 

166 

136 

112 


Hobses. 







, 1 

■ , 

, 



Officers (private) 

24 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 1 

... 

««• 

»«* 


Officers (public) 

... 


5 

3 

3 

3 

, 1 1 

3 

3 

3 


Biding 

... 

74 

23 

22 

22 

33 

... 

13 i 

IT 

17 

' 

Draught ... 

4 

116, 

110 

200 

194 

152 

2 i 

164 ! 

136 

1 100 


Total all kinds ... 

23 

201 

139 

232 

220 

iS9 

! ■ 8 I 

iS5 ; 

166 

: 120 


Gdns, Wagons, ani> Cabts. 










! 


Guns (6-horse) 

... 

6 

6 

... 

... 


... 

1 ■ 

... 

... 


Ammunition wagons (6- 





i 







liorse) 


6 

6 

6 

i 10 

12 

... 

r ... ■ 

... 

... 


Forge wagons (6-horse) ... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


’i 

1 

1 


Ammunition and store 












wagons (e-horse) ... 

16 

2a 

26 

1 21c 

16c 

: 4 

... 

25d 

2 Id 

15d 

a 1 4-horae. 

Store wagons with limber 











6 1 4-horse. 

(4-horse) ... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

c 2 4-horse. 

Artillery wagons (4-hOTse) 

... 

3 

3 

... 

... 


... 

■ ' . 

... 

.... 

d 3 4-hoim " 

Spare gun carriages (4- 












horse) 

... 

... 

... 

1 

4 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


S.A. ammunition carts (2- 











! 

horse) 

... 

... 


10 

2 

15 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Forage carts (2-horse) 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 


... 

... 

] 

Total vehicles 

1 

19 

19 

39 

33 

33 

1 

1 26 

22 

16 

1 


* 1 Majoi', I Captain, 3 Subalteras. [A Medical Officer and 2 Veterinary Officers are assignedto eacb 
liorse or field artillery division whether these divisions are in the corps artillery of an army corps, or 

with an infantry or cavalry division,] 

t 1 Major, 2 Subalterns. 

i Includes 1 gunner left with depot battalion as storeman. 

§ 1 Captain, 2 Subalterns. 

li 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Adjutant, R.A., 1 Medical Officer and 2 Veterinary Officers. 

•(f 1 Colonel Commanding corps artillery and Adjutant, I Lieut.-Colonel Commanding horse artillery 
and Adjutant, 1 Lieut.-Colonel Commanding field artillery and Adjutant, 2 Medical and 4 Veterinary 
Officers. 


LI 
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SEEVICE ABEOAD. —Engineer Units. 



'o 

to . 

■ c 

il 

C <3. 

s « 

Sc ® 
C3 

Field company. 

Mounted detachment. 

Pontoon troop. 

Telegraph battalion. 
(Headquarters and 4 
sections.) 

Balloon section. 

Field park. 

Remarks. 

Officers and Men. 

Officers 

Staff sergeants and j mounted 
sergeants | dismounted ... 

Trumpeters ... ... 

Buglers, dismounted ... 

f mounted ... ... 

Artificers | <iisQiomitt;d ... 

corporals {—V, ;;; 

{Sek 

Drivers 

Wagonnien 

61 

‘l 

*4 

6* 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

*3 

15 

im 

44 

5 

4t 

6 

"i 

"i 

*7 

1 

59 

l£.f 

26 

3$ 

5 

3 

2 

■ ■■ *3 

10 

8 

12 

57f 

96 

16 

6§ 

7 

6 

4 

*5 

*9 

13 

m 

110 

n 

1 

2 

1 

”2 

6 

16 

!! 

1 

1 

“2 

2 

3 

‘5 

31 

(а) 4-horse. 

(б) The transport here 
given is that with 
H.Q. and 4 air line 
sections. 

The transport for H.Q. 
and 4 cable sections 
is— 8 O.S. wagons, 
E.E., for technical 
equipment; 6 G.S. 
wagons, R. E.,for sup- 
ply; 8 cable w-agons 
(6-horse). 

Total all ranks... 


217 

119 

215 

246 

i 54'' 

45 

H.Q. and 4 sections 
may be composed of 
H.Q,, 1 cable section, 

Horses and Pack Animals. 

Officers (private) 

i 

i . 

|, 8 

12 

8 

6 

12 

6 

2 

and 3 air line sections, 
or other combination. 

Riding ... 


6 

82 

14 

31 

3 

3 


Draught 

! *2 

46 

24 

168 

128 

34 

46 


Pack animals 

i ... 

6#* 

Q ** 

... 


... 



Total all kinds 

^ 10 

69 

120 

188 

171 

43 

31 


Wagons and Carts. 

( for technical equipment 
O.S. J f6-horse) .. ... ... 

i 

m 


2Ca) 

Mb) 

6(a)' 

6(a) 


W agons 1 for supply (4-horse) . ^ . 



... 

5 

Bib) 



tfor forge (4-horse) 


*1 

... 

1 

I ... 

1 


Pontoon and trestle w'agons (6-horse) 


2(a) 

... 

20 

... 

j ... 

... 


Telegraph f air line (6-horse) 
wagons t cable (6-horse) ... 



... 

•** 

12(6) 




Lithographic (or photographic) and 
printing wagons (4- horse) 







I 2tt 


S. A. ammunition wagons (’4-horse) 

... 


*3 

' ... 

... 


... 


Forage carts J for baggage, tents, 
(2-horse} "t &c 

1 

5 

6 



3 

3 


Carta, tool, double (for technical 
R.E. (4-horse) 1 equipment 


. 4 

... 

... 


... 



Total vehicles 

1 

13 

9 

. 28, ^ 

22 (6) 


12 



* 1 Major, X Captain, and 4 Subalterns, witli 1 Medical Officer attacbed if the company forms 
partof an infantry division, when the Veterinary-Lieut.-Coionei of the division will make the necessary 
arrarifcements for the veterinary charge of the company, 

t 1 Major, 1 Captain, 2 Subalterns, 

J 1 Captain, 2 Subalterns. 

§ 1 Major, 1 Captain or Lieutenant, 4 Subalterns. 

Ij 1 Lieut.-colonel, 1 Captain or Lieutenant, 2 Medical, and 2 Veterinary Officers for duty with the 
corps engineers. 

<1 Includes 1 storeman left with dep6t battalion. 

** 5 for pack transport, 1 for medical panniers. 

tt If reqffired, both a lithographic and photographic wagon may be taken, men and horses to be 
added accordingly, mdudiag 3 lithographera for a lithographic wagon. 
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TABLE XYIII. 


SEEVICE ABEOAD. 


Medical Units. 



Bearer company. 

Field bospital. 

Transport attached f 
Service Corps co 

rom An 
npany. 

K . 

S 

s 

o 

0 

1 

CD 

W 

Field hospital. 

Officees ajtb Mm. 



Officees Mek. 



Medical officers 


4t 

Officers . . 

1 


Quartermaster 

t* 

1 

Wa 2 ’rant officers andser- 



Warrant officers and scr- 



geajits.. 

1 

2 

geants . , . • 

7 

9 

Artificers 

2 

1 

Buglers 

1 

. « 

Trumpeter 

1 

. . 

Corporals 

6 

4 

Corporals 

2 

2 

Privates 

15 

14 

Privates 

5 

3 

Privates as bearers . . 

32 

, , 

Drivers 

29 

18 

Privates as ward orderlies . . 

•• 

14 




Total all ranks 

64 

46 

Total all ranks . . 

41 

26 

Hoeses. 



j 

Hgeses. 



Officers (private) .* 

3 

5 

Officers (public) .. 

.. 

.. 

Kiding 

1 

1 

B/iding .. 

5 

3 

Di-aught 

.. 

•• 

Draught 

1 58 

36 

Total aU kinds 

4 

6 

Total all kinds , , 

I 63 

39 

WAGOiTS, Caets, &c. ; 



1 Wagons. 



f for equipment . . 

1 

2 

Wagons, Gr.S. (4-borse) 

1 

1 

Wagons, 1 „ medical stores 

1 

. « 




Gr.S. -( ,5 medical and 

1 





(4-borse) surgical 

•• 

4 




L equipment 

J 





Ambulances (4'liorse) 

10 

, , 




Carta / (S-horse) . . 

2 

2 




[water (2-liorse) «, 

1 

2 




Total veliicles 

15 

10 

: , ■ • , Total vehicles ' . .. 

1 

1 


* 1 Surgeon-Major, 2 Surgeon-Captains or Surgeon-Lieutenants, 
t 1 Surgeon-Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Surgeon-Major, 2 Surg.-Captains or Surg.-Lieiits. 
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ABOEiaiKES of India, 44(7. 

Abyssinian War stimulated interest in 
the army, 46. 

Active service, special clothing for, 
151. 

Addington, Mr., and the Yohmteers, 

20 . 

Addiscombe Military College, training 
of H.E.I. Co.’s cadets, 414. 

Adjutant-G-eneraFs Division, War 
Office, composition and duties, 400. 

Administration, supply, barrack, and 
transport services, 351 ; other ser- 
vices in B group, 354 ; clothing and 
necessaries, transport, provisions, 
fuel, light, &c., allotment of barracks 
and quarters, ib . ; arms and muni- 
tions of war, clothing for use in 
camps, and storage and issue of 
clothing and necessaries when in 
the field, movements of troops, hire 
of land and buildings, money, 355 ; 
communication of troops with depart- 
ments, ih . ; classification of services, 
illustrations, 356 j financial control, 
357, 

Admiralty, War Office relations with, 
410. 

Adye, Gen. Sir John, on transport in 
the Crimea, 178, 

Agents, Army, 307. 

Agriculture, Board of, War Office 
relations with, 410. 

Aldershot Camp, 429. 

Aitcar Camp, 432. 

Ambulance, training, infantry, 155. 

Ambulance Department of the Oi*der 
of St. John, 155. 

Amherst, Lord, appointed O.-in-C., 
. 1793, 18. 

Ainmunition, small arm, provision of, 
156 ; transport of, for an army 
corps, 502. 


Ammunition columns, 223. 

Antigua, militia, 492. 

Archers, British, success and prestige 
of, 122. 

Archers of Scotland, Bo jal Company 
of, 441. 

Armament majors, B.A., 219 j arti- 
ficers, 223. 

Armaments Division, War Office, 
composition and duties, 402. 

Armourers, corps of, 289. 

Arms, infantry, 155 ; cavalry, 207 ; 
Boyal Artillery, 230; Hoyal Engi- 
neers, 253 ; supply of, 355. 

Army Corps, infantry in brigade and 
division, 160; cavalry brigade and 
division — on the line of cominanica- 
tions, 211 ; artillery with the 
division and the army corps, 232 ; 
engineers with an army corps, 254 ; 
introduced as a war unit in 1800, 493 ; 
historical, 494; development since 
1815 — infantry, 496 ; rifie hut- 
talions, 497 ; cavalry, ih. ; artillery, 
498; engineers, 499 ; comparison of 
present w’ar organization of European 
Army corps-— table, 501; war 
organization of a British army 
corps, 502; transport of ammuni- 
tion, rations, forage, fuel, tools, 
stores, equipment, tents, ib. ; infantry 
brigade, ib. ; infanti'y division, 503; 
composition of the army corps, ih. ; 
comparison of units, service abroad 
and home defence, 505 ; cavalry 
brigade and division, ; troops on 
the line of communications, 506. 

Army Hospital Corps, 268. 

Ai*my in the field — the base, 546 ; hne 
of communications, 549 ; hospitals, 
sick rest-stations, store depots, 550; 

. supply, 552 ; movable supplies, 553 ; 
field magazines, ib. ; transpoi t, 556 ; 
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— bj land, 557 ; — b v water, 560 ; 
intelligence department, 562 j press 
censorsliip, 564 j postal service, ib, ; 
telegraph serYice, 565 ; signallers, 
56G; surreys and reconnaissance in, 
the held, 567; supply of maps, 569 ; 
reproduetiou of surreys and maps, 2*5. 

Army Orders, system of promulgation, 
406. 

Army Purchase Commission, purpose 
and duties, 438. 

Army Sanitary Committee, composi- 
tion and duties, 437. 

Army Scripture Eeaders’ Society, 296. 

Army Service Corps, purpose and 
organization, 257 ; administration, 
258; pay, 259; remount services, 
barrack services, ih.\ elencal work 
of general staff offices, 260; duties 
of the corps in peace, supply and 
transport, ih. ; system of command, 
ih, ; duties in war, 261 ; education 
and training, 262 ; mobilization, 263 ; 
inspection, 264; transport for the 
medical department, 270 ; supply of 
officers, 318. 

.4.rmy System, effect of European 
polities on English army system, 42 ; 
letter of the Duke of Wellington on 
our defensive weakness, ih. ; loan of 
£7,500,000 in 1860 for improve- 
ment of coast defences, 43 ; effect 
of American war, ih. ; impro Yemeni 
in guns and war materiel, 44 ; 
Prussian successes, 1864-71, ih. ; les- 
sons derived from, 48 ; introduction 
of the modern system ih. i period of 
tranffion, 1859-71, 49 ; first more 
towards providing a reserve, 2 * 5 .; 
10,000 pensioners enrolled in 1843, 
ih. ; reserve force instituted in 1859, 
ih.; Eescrve Eorce Act, 1867, 50; 
its poor results, ih. ; Militia Reserve 
Act, 1867, ih. ; JMr, Cardwell’s 
reforms, 55 ; abolition of purchase, 
56 ; compulsory retirement — Mr. 
Childers’ scheme to avoid retirement 
in excessive numbers, ih. ; reduction 
of Colonial garrisons, 57 ; proportion 
of battalions at home and abroad re- 
gulated, ih. ; short service system, 
1870, 58; consolidation of r^ulars 
and reserves, GO ; memo, by the Duke 
of Cambridge on the organization of 
the land forces, 62 ; localization, 63 ; 
Mr. Cardwell’s system foreshadowed 
by Mr. Pitt, 64 ; the latter’s system 
explained by Sir J. W.. Gordon, 65 ; 


letter of the Duke of York, 66 ; main 
principles — voluntary enlistment 
based on popular support, adjustment 
of organization to suit all classes, 
87; scheme of 1872, 89 ; regiments 
linked in brigade sub-districts, 90; 
eommittee on the militia and brigade 
dep6t system, 1876, ih. ; Localization 
Committee, ih.; formation of terri- 
torial regiments, 1881, 91 ; readjust- 
nient of “linking,” ih.; distinctive 
facings suppressed, 2*5.; existing organi- 
zation as developed by successive 
governments, 92; command of the 
army, id. ; district commands, ih. ; 
regimental districts, 93; localiza- 
tion of territorial regiments, 95; 
regimental depbts, 96; augmenta- 
tion on mobilization, 97 ; regimen- 
tal district barracks, ih.; volunteer 
corps, 98; reserves, ih. ; militia re- 
serve, 99; Royal Artillery districts, 
ih.; enlistment for special corj>s — 
for cavalry, 100; localization does 
not mean location, 101 ; tactical 
camps, ih. ; terms of engagement in 
the various branches, ih. ; main- 
tenance of battalions under short 
service, 103 ; establishments — Indian 
and Colonial, ih.; former establish- 
ments compared, 104 note ; average 
to be adhered to, 105 ; liow' effected, 
106 ; principle of link relieving link, 
108; period of service abroad, f 5. ; 
short tour in the Mediterranean, 
109; the system as adapted to war, 
ih.; views of the Localization Com- 
mittee, ?*&. ; principles still in force, 
110 ; situation on general mobili- 
zation, 111 ; mixture of nationalities 
versus localization, ih. ; militia re- 
serve a true reserve, 112 ; mobiliza- 
tion for minor wars, 113 ; Q-en. Lord 
Airej’s Committee on Army reor- 
ganization, 114; average service of 
men available for minor wars, cal- 
culated, 115 ; actual, ih. ; minor wars 
—conditions summarized, ih.; re- 
serves how far available, 116 ; causes 
of present pressure for drafts, ih. ; 
young men in the home army, more 
than in army generally, 117 ; physi- 
cal training, powers of young soldiers 
to be developed gradually, 118; 
the reserve the paramount object, 
119 ; its satisfactory character, ih.; 
its training to be improved, ib. 
note. 
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Army Tempemnoe Association, 297 
note. 

Artificers, armament, on district Cvstab- 
lishment, R.A,, 223. 

Artificers, Ordnance, corps of, 223. 

Artillery, in 1818-29, 25 j field and 
fortress, 215. 

Artillery, Eoyal, artillery districts, 99 ; 
history, 215 j organized as a regiment 
in 1716, 216 ; brigade system intro- 
duced in 1859, 217 j existing organi- 
zation, 218 ; strength at home and 
abroad — table, 221 ; system of relief, 
depdts, drafts, district establishment, 
district stafi, record office, 222; 
band, ?‘5, note; riding establish- 
ment, ammunition columns, arma- 
ment artificers, 223 ; supply of 
officers and posting to branches, 224 ; 
education and training of officers, 
225; ordnance factories and technical 
branches, 226; refreshing, or re- 
qualifying courses, id. note ; system 
of command, 227 ; young soldiers, 
instruction, men—classifleation, 228 ; 
field training, 229 ; regimental trans- 
port, ai'ms, ammunition, and equip- 
ment, 230 ; mobilization, 231; divi- 
sional and corps artillery, 232 ; in- 
spection, 233 ; supply of officers, 315 ; 
practice camps, 430. 

Artillery College, course of instruction, 
423. 

Artillery Drivers, Corps of, 217. 

Artillery Institution, Eoyal, 415 note. 

Artillery, Eoyal Horse, appointment of 
officers, 225. 

Aryan races of India, 444. 

Attaches, Military, 342. 

Audit Office, War Office relations with, 

411.': : • ■ 

Australia, defended ports, 478 ; local 
forces, 482. 

Austria adopted the Prussian army 
system, with modifications, 81. 

Austrian cavalry, 192 ; de|)6t system, 
193 ; detachments for staff duties, 
211 ; reserve squadrons, staff; cavalry, 
telegraph patrols, 212. 

Aastrian regimental transport, 158. 

Balloon Section, Eoyal Engineers, 246. 

Ballot for the militia introduced in 
1757, 17 ; the parent of high bounties, 
18; substitutes disallowed in 1808, 

Barbados, local forces, 492. 

Barrack section. 8'ee ' Army Service 

• : Corps, 259.' 


Barrack services, 351. 

Barracks, Parliamentary confiict con- 
cerning, 14 ; regimental district, 97 ; 
allotment and equipment, of, 354. 

Barry Links, artillery practice and 
musketry camp, 432. 

Bayonet assault vensus breech-loader, 
46. 

Bayonet superseded the pike in 1703, 
123. 

Beehuanaland, local forces, 488. 

Beef-eaters, 441. 

Beer money, 148. 

Bengal army, old, recruited from one 
class, 446. 

Bill of Eights, 14. 

Billeting of troops, 532. 

Bisley Common, annual rifle meeting, 
43i. 

Bounties granted, 18. 

Branding for desertion or bad conduct 
given up in 1871, 59 note. 

Brigade depdts. Committee on Militia 
and brigade dep6t system, 90. 

Brigade sub-districts, regiments linked 
in, 90. 

British G-uiana, local forces, 492. 

British Honduras, local forces, 492. 

British Eorth Borneo Company, local 
forces, 492. 

British South Africa Company, local 
forces, 492. 

' Buildings, hire of, 355. 

Burke, Edmund. Burke’s Act, 178*3, 
15, 17 ; advocated abolition of Board 
of Ordnance in 1780, 24. 

Cadets, Queen’s, honorary, and Indian, 
317. 

Cambridge, H.E.H. the Duke of, min- 
ute on Indian army organization, 36 ; 
recommended hov? reserve should 
be formed, 1867, 60 ; memorauduin 
on the organization of the land 
forces, 62. 

Camps of Exercise, 101 ; Properties 
of, 428 ; in India, id. ; Aldershot, 
Shornciiffe, The Curragli, Strensall 
Common, 429; Eoyal Artillery 
practice camps — Okeham pton, More- 
cambe Bay, Glenbeigh, Hay, Lydd, 
Isle of Wight and Devonport, 430 ; 
Wouldham, Bisley Common, 431; 
Barry Links, Altcar, Eieetwood, and 
1 Chipping, 432 ; in India, 472. 

I Canada, local defences, 478 ; Militia 
I Act of 1886, 481 ; permanent corps, 
i id. ; active and reserve milifcm, 482 ; 
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Eojal Military College, Kingston, 
ih , ; ainmunition factories, ih. 

Canteen, Mr. Childers’ definition of, 
164; application of profits, 
rirtually on the “ G-otlienburg sys- 
tem,” 'i6. 

Canterbury, cavalry dep6t, 199. 

Cape of Crood Hope, strategic Talue 
of, 6 ; imperial garrison, local forces, 
488. 

Cardwell, Mr., bis long term of office, 
62; assumes office at a critical 
moment, 55; bis reforms, ^5. ; in- 
troduces short service, 68 ; with a 
view to a double battalion system, 

; on marriage in the army, 69; 
reorganized the War Office, 395. 

Carriage Department, Eoyal, 432. 

Castlereagh, Lord, introduced theLocal 
Militia Bill, 1808, 21; modified short 
service enlistment, 1808, 22, 

Cavalry, not connected with yeomanry 
for recruiting jnirposes, 100 ; group- 
ing of regiments for, ih, note-, his- 
tory, 190 ; organization by regiments, 
191; by corps for recruiting pur- 
poses, ih, note ; classses — heavy, 
medium, and light, 192; compari- 
son with foreign cavalry, ih. ; com- 
parison of dcpOt systems, dep6t 
cadres, 193 ; distribution, 194 ; the 
regiment, its staff, ih. ; the squadron 
system, 195; the regiment at home 
— establishments, 197 ; cavalry of 
the line— table, 198 ; depdts gener- 
ally, 199 ; terms of service, ih. i 
standards, 200 ; instruction — pre- 
paration of men and horses, ih. ; 
remounts — peace and war, 201 ; 
mnsketry, 202 ; pioneer course, ; 
reconnaissance and sketching, f5. ; 
signalling, ih . ; field training in 
squadron, 203; manoeuvres, 204; 
regimental transport, ih. ; saddlery, 
206 ; arms, 207 ; equipment, ih. j 
mobilization, 208 ; horse transport 
over sea, 209 ; service of exploration 
— of security, 210 ; organization, in 
m asses, 21 1 ; detachments for special 
duties, ; reserve sqxiadron, staff 
cavalry, telegraph patrols, 212 ; 
inspection, 213 ; special autumn 
manceuvres— annual winter camps 
in India, ; supply of officers, 
316. 

Cavalry, Foreign— G-erman, French, 
Austrian, 192 ; Bussian, 193 ; com- 
parison of: depdt- systems— dep6t 


cadres, ; difference between 
cavalry and infantry as to readiness 
for war, 194. 

Central Office, War Office, composi- 
tion and duties, 407. 

Ceylon, artillery, 224; imperial and 
other forces, 489. 

Channel Islands militia, 365. 

Chaplain-General’s Division, War 
Office, duties, 403. 

Chaplain’s Department, organization, 
294; establishment, 295; terms of 
service, ih . ; duties, 296 ; agencies in 
the various garrisons, ih. ; garrison 
towns, causes of present condition, 
suggestions, 298 ; supply of officers, 
318. 

Chatham, Lord, militia remodelled bv, 
17. 

Chelsea, Boyal Hospital, 438. 

Childers’ (Mr.) scheme for maintain- 
ing proper proportion of officers in 
the various ranks, and for the avoid- 
ance of retirements in excessive 
numbers, 5S. 

Chipping Camp, 432. 

Church Booms, 296. 

Civil Department, War Office, com- 
position and duties, 404. 

Clerks, Army Service Corps, 260 ; 
Staff, 343. 

Clothing, supply of, 150, 354, 355. 

Clothing Department, War Office, 
combines administrative and execu- 
tive duties, 406; Army Clothing I)e- 
partment, 436, 

Coaling stations, defence of, 6; im- 
perial garrisons in, 9 ; naval coaling 
statious, 10 ; likely objects of attack, 
479 ; definitions of, 492 note. 

Colonial Defence Committee, com- 
position and duties, 411. 

Coionial Empire, built up in various 
ways, 1; growth of sea power, 2 ; 
leading principles of national policy, 
ih. ; demand for new markets, ih ". ; 
history of colonial extension, 3 ; 
defensive needs of, 6 ; Eeport of 
Boyal Commission of 1879, ih . ; 
adjustment of responsibility for 
local defence, 9; withdrawal of 
imperial troops from Australasia and 
Canada, 1870, 9, 57, 480; concen- 
tration of small garrisons in the 
West Indies, 9 ; imperial garrisons 
maintained only at strategic points, 
or coaling stations, ih.; necessity of 
Colonial co-operation, 12. 
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Colonial forces. Local (imperial) in- 
fantry, 167 ; commissions in tLe 
British Army, 316, 317. 

Colonial garrisons, reduction of, 9, 57, 

■; :4S0. . 

Colonial Office, ’W'ar Office relations 
with, 410. 

Colonies, military forces, 477; im- 
perial defence, ih. ; local defences, 
478 ; coaling stations, how far likely 
to be attacked, 479 ; colonies less so, 
ih. ; classification of colonies, 480 ; 
constitution of colonial military 
forces, 481. 

Command of the army vested in the 
C.-in-C., 92; of the militia trans- 
ferred to the Crown, 1871, 373. 

Commander- in- Cliief, share in the 
central military administration, 
1854, 24 ; increased financial respon- 
sibility under Order in Council 
of 21st Beb. 1888, 336 ; history 
of the office of, 392 ; position de- 
fined ini 870, ; controls the Mili- 

tary Department of the War Office, 
396. 

Commissariat and Transport Staff, 
336. 

Commissariat Department, 258. 

Commissariat duties, 336. 

Commissionaires, 331 note. 

Commissions in tbe army, how ob- 

, tained, 315, 416. 

Commissions, Boyal, Beports of — 
Defence of British Possessions, &o., 
1879 (Earl Carnarvon), 6. 

Indian Army Organization (Cen. 

Peel), 32 et seq.^ 452, 457. 
Military Education (Lord de Grey 
■ — Lord Dufferin), 1868, 417. 
national Defences (Major Oen. Sir 
H. D. Jones), 1859, 6.' 

Beeruiting (Lord Hotham), 1881, 51 
note. 

— — (Earl of Dalhousie), 1866, 51, 
52,55. 

Sanitaiy condition of the Army, 
(Mr. S. Herbert), 1858, 268. 

Commission, Special, Beport of— 
Indian Army Organization (Sir A. 
Eden), 1879, 469, 471. 

Committees, various, as in Army List, 
435. 

C'ommittees, Beports of — 

Army Hospital Organization (Earl 
Morley), 1883, 269. 

Army K.eorganization (Gen. Lord 
Airey), 1880, 114. 


Army Reserve (H.B.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge), 1867, 50. 

Indian Army Amalgamation (Lord 
Hotham), 1860, 473. 

Localization Committee (Major-Gen. 
Macdougall), 1872, 61 note^ 96, 
97, 100, 101, 109, 111 note, 112, 
366. 

Medical Departments of the Army 
and Havy (Earl of Camperdown), 
1889,270. 

Militia and Brigade Depots (Col. 

Stanley), 1876, 19, 22, 90. 

Militia (Lord Harris), 1889, 364. 
Promotion and Betirement (Lord 
Penzance), 1876, 56. 

Terms of Service in the Army 
(Lord Wantage), 1891, 106 and 
pmsim. 

Territorial Begiments, Pormation of 
(Gen. Sir 0. Ellice), 3881, 91. 
Yeomanry Cavalry (Col. Stanley), 
1876,375. 

r (Lord Brownlow), 1892, 376. 

Company system, foreign, 146 ; in the 
British service, 147. 

Concentration of troops for tactical 
training, 101. 

Conscription never used in England 
except for militia, 16 ; under Napo- 
leon, 71 ; unpopular in Eraiiee, 73 ; 
defects of, ib . ; different from “ uni- 
versal service/’ 77. 

“ Continental System,” miseries pro* 
duced by, 71. 

Contracts for supplies, 352. 

Contracts Division, War Office, compo- 
sition and duties, 405. 

Control Department, 284, 286. 

Cordite, 157. 

Corvee, abolished by Erance in 1792, 
by Austria, 1848, 89 note. j8ee Eorced 
Labour. 

Cossacks, 193. 

Courts-martial, powers of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment, 26 ; in the army, 
1880-1891,301. 

Crimean War, our state of unprepared- 
ness, 28 ; enlistment of foreign mer- 
cenaries, 29. 

Crimping, 16. 

Cruisers, armed, 479. 

Ourragh Camp, 429. 

Cyprus, imperial garrison, local force, 
*'490. 

Defence Committee, composition and 
duties, 411. 
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Defence, home, mobilization for, 510, 
and passim. 

Defence, local, 529. 

Deferred pay, 149. 

Depdfcs, humane system of manage- 
ment, 51 fiote j desirability of autO' 
matic expansion, 91 ; regimental, 96 ; 
augmentation on mobilization, 97 ; 
work of the dep6ts during mobiliza- 
tion, 533 ; after mobilization, 536. 

Dep6ts, store, in the field, 650. 

.Desertion prevalent under life engage- 
ments, 26 note. 

Devonport, artillery practice camp, 430. 

Discharge, as a reward for good con- 
duct, 26 ; as punishment for had 
conduct, 26, 27 ; 21 classes of, 327 ; 
from the militia, 137, 372, 

Disembarkation of horses, 210; of 
troops, <&rC., 544. 

Distribution of the Army in 1805- 
1809, 21 j in 1821 and 1854, 25. 

District commands, 92 ; staff of, 343. 

Districts, recruiting and other, con- 
solidation of, 60 j numbers of, in 
each district command, 93. 

Drafts for battalions abroad, 105 ; 
Indian trooping season, 107 ; cavahw, 
199 5 artillei^, 222 ; engineers, 248. 

Dress and Equipment Committee, 
438. 

Drill, infantry recruits, 152. 

Drunkenness, fines for, 27. 

“ Dumpies,'’ light horse for local ser- 
vice in India, 33, 

D Lindas’ principles of military move- 

' ments, 1788, cited, 18 note. 

EntrcATiOK, certificates, 134, 420. 

Education Division (Military), War 
Office, composition and duties, 403. 

Education, military, of officers, 413 ; 
of cadets, previous to Crimean war, 
414 ; competitive examinations intro- 
duce, 416 ; open competition, 416 ; 
subjects of examination, 417 ; for 
promotion, 418; staff college, ih.; 
education of non-eommissionecl offi- 
cers and soldiers, 419 ; history, 420 ; 
certificates, ; compulsory attend- 
ance at school abolished, 421 ; 
schools for soldiers’ children, ib. 

Educational Establishments, 422. 

Elienborough, Lord, on the balance 
of strength” in India, 34 noi$. 

Embarkation of horses, 209 ; of 
troops, &e., 543. 

Employment agencies, 3^0, . 


Engineer Committee, Eoyal, composi- 
tion and duties, 437. 

Engineering, School of Military, course 
of instruction, 423. 

Engineers, Eoyal, history, 235 ; compo- 
sition, supply of officers, 240 ; service 
in India, 241 ; regimental establish- 
ments, ib. ; services in war, ib. ; 
in peace, 242 ; regimental duties, 
245; bridging battalion, telegraph 
battalion, ib. ; field dep6t and com- 
panies, balloon section, 246 : railway, 
fortress, and survey companies, 247 ; 
submarine miners, ib. ; coast batta- 
lion, 248 ; Eoyal Engineer Depdt, 
ib. ; foreign reliefs and drafts, ib . ; 
permanent service of officers in 
India, 249 ; militia and volunteer 
engineers, ib. ; Tolunteer Engineer 
and Eailway Transport Corps, ib . ; 
terms of service, 250 ; recognized 
trades, 251 ; training at the dep6t, 
ib. ; peace and war strengtli — table, 
252 ; uniform and arms, 253 ; pay, 
ib. ; reserves, 254 ; Eoyal Engineers 
with an army corps, ib. ; engineer 
services with expeditionary force, 
266 ; supply of officers, 316. 

Enlistment, for life, 17 ; for short 
periods, ib. ; from the militia illegal 
in 1792, 18 ; special Acts passed per- 
mitting it, ib. ; short service intro- 
duced by Mr. Windham in 1806, 22 ; 
modified by Lord Castlereagh, 1808, 
ib. ; from the militia sy.stematized, 
1811, ib. ; life engagements ceased 
1847, 27 ; for ten years, ib. ; terms 
of engagement at different periods, 
63 ; Mr. Clode on the distastefulness 
of short enlistments, ib. note ; table 
of terms of engagement of men 
serving on 1st January, 1892, 61 
note ; voluntary system, 87 ; present 
terms of, 101. 

Equipment, Dress and, Committee, 438. 

Equipment, lield in trust by the unit, 
151 ; infantry, 156 ; cavalry, 207 ; 
artillery, 230 ; for an army corps, 502. 

Ersatz reserve in Prussia, 76. 

PACiNas, distinctive, suppressed in 1881, 
91. 

Eactories, G-overnment. See Ordnance 
Factories. 

Field sketching, battalion classes, 3 54; 
horseback sketching, 202. 

Field Train Department of the Ordi- 
nance, 283. 
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Field tmiiiing, iafanlrj, 15S ; gener- 
allYj 161 ; cayalry, 203 j artUiery, 
229. 

Finance, regimental conduct of, abol- 
ished, 17. 

Finance Division, War Office, 404. 

Financial Secretary controls the Civil 
Department of the War Office, 396 5 
'.'duties; of, 397. ■ 

Fire tactics, development of, since in- 
troduction of the breech-loader, 46. 

Fleetwood Camp, 432. 

Flogging, in full force during the long 
peace, 26; abolished in 1881, ih. 

'■ note. 

Forage, transport of, for an army 
corps, 502. 

Forced labour, compounded for, in 
England, at an early period, 89. 

Foreign legions during the Crimean 
War, 29. 

Foreign Office, War Office relations 
with, 410. 

Fortification, infantry short course, 

' 154. 

France, Colonial extension, 6; ap- 
proximate strength of navy, 8; 
disasters of 1870-1, 47 j adopted the 
Prussian army system, with modifi- 
cations, 1872, 81 ; military rivalry 
with Germany, 82. 

French cavalry, 192 ; dep6t system, 193. 

French Bevolution changes the rela- 
tion of the army to the State, 70; 
Dnmouriez’ success in organizing the 
army, ih . ; popular enthusiasm cre- 
ates armies on anew system, ih . ; con- 
scription, change in the character of 
Napoleon’s army, 71 ; decay of the 
army after the fall of Napoleon, 73 ; 
conscription under the [Restoration 
ih . ; compulsory enlistment, ih. 

Fuel, supply of, 334 ; transport of, for 
an aro^y corps, 502. 

Furlough, 166. 

Gabeisoit towns, soldiers’ homes, 
296 ; the growth of former days, 
298 ; need of further im|)rovement, 
ih. 

Gentlemen-at-Arms, Honourable corps 
of, 440. 

General service, history of enlistments 
for, 54; strongly insisted on by 
Royal Commission of 1866, 55 ; 
sanctioned by Parliameiit, ih. ; not 
encoui^ged now, ih., note. 

Geneva Oon.vention, ■272, 278, 


German cavalry, 192; dejmt system, 
193 ; Great General Staff, 337. 

Germany, Army Bill, 82, 86 note. 

Ghurkas, 456. 

Glenbeigh, artillery practice camp, 430. 

Gold Coast, native constabulary, 490. 

Good conduct pay, 149. 

Gordon (Sir J. W#), on Mr. Pitt’s army 
system, 65. 

Gothenburg system, canteens con- 
ducted on, 164. 

Grey, Earl, introduced the Army 
Service Act, 1847, 26 mte. ^ 

Grocery shop separate from canteen, 
164. 

Guards. Foot Guards, 125 ; Foot 
Guards not sent abroad in peace, 
129 note. 

Gun drill, training of infantry soldiers, 

154. 

Gun Factory, Royal, 432. 

Gunnery, long course of, 226. 

Gunnery, School of, 425, 

Gunpowder Factory, Royal, Walthan* 
Abbey, 432. 

Gymnasia, inspectors, 343 ; course of 
instruction, 425. 

Gymnasium, instruction of infantry, 
153. 

Halibttetoit, Sir Arthur, dissent from 
report of Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee, 106 and passim. 

Hardinge (Lord), on the want of a 
reserve in the Peninsula, 66 note. 

Harness, universal service, adaptable 
for pole, shaft, &c., 258 note. 

Hay, artillery practice camp, 430. 

Herbert, Mr. Sidney, instituted a 
reserve force in 1859, 49 ; declared, 
in 1852, that the time for prejudice 
against a standing army had gone 
by, 51 ; builds churches, 294 ; on 
the Volunteers, 1859, 381. 

Hibernian (Royal) Military School, 
427. 

Home Defence. Bee Defence, home. 

Home Office, War Office relations 
wdth, 410. 

Hong fcong Regiment, 168 ; artffler)", 
224 ; imperial garrison, local forces, 
489. 

Horses, census of, in United Kingdom, 
185 ; registration of, ih . ; provision 
of, on mobilization, 518 ; transport 
over sea, 54*1. 

Hoi’se supply, in the Crimea, 178 ; 
remount service, 180 ; supply during 
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peace — table of riding and draught 
horses, ih . ; history of former system 
of supply, 181 5 purchase, castings, 
allowance for casualties, 183 j 
peace remounts, war remounts, ; 
table of numbers required, 184 ; 
impressment under the Mutiny 
Act, ih. j compulsory purchase 
under National Defence Act, 1888, 
185; registration of reserve of 
horses, ib.i proceedings on mobiliza- 
tion, 186 ; purchase for combatant 
branches, 187 ; for auxiliary train 
and general transport, 188 ; cavalry 
remounts, 201 ; of the army in 
India, 465. 

Hospitals, arrangements for sick, 152; 
general, station, non-dieted aux- 
iliary or convalescent, on board ship, 
for lunatics, for soldiers’ wives and 
children, 277 ; on the line of commu- 
nications, 279, 550. 

Hospital Conveyance Corps, 267. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., on the British 
empire in India, 450. 

Impeeial British East Africa Com- 
pany, local forces, 492. 

Imperial Defence, complexity of the 
problem, 5 ; era of fortification, 6 ; 
report of Boyal Commission of 
1879, i5.; public attention aroused, 
7; navy regarded in a new light, 
ih . ; imperial garrisons maintained 
only at strategic points, or coaling 
stations, 9; command of the sea, 
10; defended coaling stations, ; 
demands of imperial defence, 11. 

Impressment Act of 1779, 16 note. 

India, defence of, 11 ; geographical 
and ethnological, 442 ; historical, 
451. 

Indian Army, mutiny of the Sepoy 
army, 1857, 30 ; assumption of direct 
rule by the Queen, 1859, ih . ; 
obligation to provide a garrison de- 
volves on British army, ih . ; H.E.I . 
Co.’s local army, 31; ‘‘Queen’s 
troops,” establishment and com- 
mand, ih.i Eoyal Commission on 
the army, 32; divergent views, ib.i 
experiment of raising cavalry for 
local service, 33; failure of the 
“ dumpies,” ih . ; the w'hite mutiny 
ib.; arguments for and against a 
local army. ih . ; divergence of opinion 

, among members of the Indian gov- 
ernmentj 35 ; minute pf H.B.H. the 


Duke of Cambridge, 36 ; letter from 
the Queen, 37 ; decision that tlie 
British forces in India should form 
part of the Queen’s army, 38 ; ces- 
sation of the Company’s rule, 39; 
importance of relief of cadres, 40 ; 
strength of the British garrison, 41 ; 
establishment, 452 ; composition-— 
British regiments and corps, 453 ; 
Estimated establishments, 454 wojfe ; 
native army, 455; class companies 
and regiments, 456 ; volunteers, 457 ; 
military police, 469 ; armies of na- 
tive states, 460; imperial service 
troops, 461 ; cost of the army, 463 ; 
departments — ordnau ee, medical, 
tS. ; commissariat and transport, 
military works, 464 ; army remount, 
465 ; military accounts, 466 ; ecclesi- 
astical establishment, ib. ; recruiting 
for the native army, ih. ; discharges 
and pensions, 468 ; reserves, ib , ; ad- 
ministration of the army in India — 
by the Grovernor-General in Council, 
469 ; by the Commander-in- Chief in 
India, 470 ; contemplated fusion of 
the armies of the three ]>residencies, 
ih. note I relations of Government of 
India to Secretary of State, 471 ; 
system of preparation for w?ar, ih. i 
camps of exercise, 472 ; defences, 
ih. ; arms, 473 ; principle of ofiacor- 
ing native regiments, ih. ; Indian 
Staff Corps, 474; the Indian army 
as a force for w^ar outside India, 
476. 

Indian Artillery, 214 note. 

Indian Engineers, 239. 

Indian Staff Corps, supply of officers, 
319; composition, history and pur- 
poses, 4'74. 

Indian Valuation Committee, 437. 

India Office, War Office relations with, 
410. 

Industrial exhibitions, of soldier’s work, 
165. 

Infantry, the non-fir© period, 121 ; 
transition, 122 ; the fire period, 123. 

Infantry, British, territorial regiments 
formed, 1883 , 91 ; battalions abroad, 
Indian and Goloniai establishments^ 
103 ; constitution by regiments, 
124 ; territorial regiments, ih. ; Foot 
Guards, 125; rifle regiments, 126; 
West Indian regiment and Hong 
Kong battalion, ih. ; history of for- 
mation of regiments, 1660-1858, 
ih. ; linking of battalions, 128 ; 
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components o£ the regiment, 129 ; 
establishments, 130 ; provisional 
battalion, ib, ; supply of officers, ih . ; 
promotion of officers, 131 ; supply 
of non-eommissioned officers and 
men, ih. ; standards of age, &c., ib. ; 
terms of service, 132 j system of 
promotion of non-commissioned 
officers, 133 ; school certificates, 
134 ; regimental district headquar- 
ters, ih. I dep6t, 136 j work of the 
dep6t in peace, 136 ; training of 
reeruits, 137 ; depAt organized as a 
battalion in case of invasion, 139 ; 
the home battalion-establishment, 
ih. ; training, 140 ; eourses of in- 
struction, 141; drafts, ib.i the 
foreign battalion — establishment, 
142 ; period of service abroad, ih . ; 
the battalion as unit, 143 ; its staff, 
ih.i the company and its organiza- 
tion, 144 J autonomy of, 143 ; foreign 
coanpany system compared, 146; 
administration, pay, &c., 148 ; in- 
struction-obligatory, 152 ; optional 
and special, 153 ; arms, ammunition, 
and equipment, 155 ; regimental 
transport, 157; mobilization, 159; 
brigade— division, 160; annual in- 
spection, ih. ; manoeuvi’es and field 
training, 161 ; supply of officers, 316. 
See also Army System, 104-114. 

Inspection, 160. 

Inspection Staff, purpose and duties, 
436. 

Instruction of the soldier, obligatory, 
152 ; optional and special, 153. 

Instructional Staff, 342. 

Intelligence Department in the field, 
562. 

Intelligence Division, War Office, col- 
lection of military information, 
341; composition and duties, 403 ; 
supply of maps to an army in the 
field, 669; reproduction of maps, 
ih. 

Ireland, barracks in, 14; militia of, 
362; service during the Irish Be- 
hellion, 363. 

Irish Artillery, Boyal, 217. 

Ironelads, during the American war, 43. 

“Irregular” system of native regi- 
ments, India, 473. 

Irregular troops, India, 460. 

Isle of Wight, artillery practice 
camp, 430. 

Italy adopted the Prussian army 
system, 1871, 82. 
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JamA-ICA, artillery, 224; iniperial gar- 
rison, local militia, 491. 

J udge Advocate Oenerars Depart- 
ment, 299 ; in time of war, 301 ; 
courts-martial in the army, 1880- 
1891, ih.; military law, 302; his- 
tory,#. 

Kilmainham, Boyal Hospital, 439. 

Dabobatoey, Boyal, 432. 

Lagos, native constabulary, 490. 

Land, hire of, 355 ; compulsory pur- 
chase of, for military purposes, 627. 

Laud Transport Corps, 179, 258, 267. 

Law, Military, 302. 

Lee-Metford rifle, 156. 

Light, supply of, 354. 

Local Grovernment Board, War Office 
relations with, 410. 

Localization of regiments for recruit- 
ing purposes, 63 ; of temtorial 
regiments, 95; definition of, 101. 

London, fortified positions round, 9. 

Lunatics, Hospital for, 277. 

Lydd, artillery practice camp, 430. 

MACHiifB guns, 155 ; detachment 
with infantry brigade, 169 ; cavalry 
taught to work, 203; small arm 
weapons, 214 note ; armourers re- 
pair — ^^290. 

Magazine rifle, 156. 

Magazines, field, 553. 

Malta, Boyal Malta Artillery, 224; 
militia, 365 ; imperial garrison, 489. 

Manoeuvres, a feature * of modern 
system, 46 ; in England, 161 ; impor- 
tance of, 162 ; on the Continent, ih . ; 
cavalry, 204; minimum space re- 
quired, 428. 

Manoeuvring, system changed in 1788, 
18 note. 

Maps, supply of, to an army in the 
field, 569 ; reproduction, ih. 

Marine Artillery, Boyal, 234. 

Marine Light Infantry, Boyal, 169. 

Marines, Boyal, supply of officers, 318. 

Marriage in the army, Mr. CardvrelFs 
views, 59 ; objections to, generally, 
102 ; married roll, 166. 

Mauritius, artillery, 224; imperial 
garrison, 489. 

Medical Division, War Office, composi- 
tion and duties, 403. 

Medical School, Ketley, 426. 

Medical Staff, history, 266 ; Medical 
Staff Corps established, 270 ; organi- 
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zation, 271 ; titles, il. noie ; terms of 
service, transport, 270, 272; arms, 
inspection, ih. ; mobilization, 273 ; 
Militia and Volunteer Medical Staff 
Corps, Army Medical Eeserve, 

, 274 ; Medical Staff on tlie West 
Coast of Africa, ; nursing ser- 
vice, ih,\ duties in peace, 275; in 
charge of sections of garrisons, ih . ; 
sanitation, 276 ; hospitals, 277 ; 
duties in war, ih. ; supply of officers, 
319. 

Medical Staff Corps established, 1884, 
270 ; organization, 271. 

Mercenaries enlisted during Crimean 
War, 29 ; instruments of the ting’s 
power only, 68 ; W allenstein’s success 
in enlisting, 69. 

Messing, system of, 160. 

Military Academy, Eoyal, commissions 
in tlie Eoyal Artillery, 315 ; in the 
Eoyal Engineers, 316 ; in the Eoyal 
Marine Artillery, 318; training of 
cadets, 414; corn’s e of instruction, 

■ 422. ■ 

Military Artificers, Eoyal, corps formed 
in 1787, 239; name altered to 
“Eoyal Sappers and Miners,” ih. 

Military College, Eoyal, first or senior 
department, 44 note\ commissions 
in the cavalry and infantry, 316; 
in the Eoyal Marine Light Infantry, 
318 ; training of cadets, 414 ; course 
of instruction, 422. 

Military Department, War Office, com- 
position and duties, 400. 

Military Secretary’s Division, War 
Office, composition and duties, 401. 

Military Store Department, formed in 
1867, 283 ; reorganized and its 
officers given commissions, 1861, ih. 

Military Store Staff Corps, formed in 
1865, *'284. 

Military Train, 258. 

Militia, conscription for, 16; Thorn- 
ton’s Militia Bill, 1752, 17 ; ballot 
introduced, 1757, tS. ; remodelled 

. by Lord Chatham, ih. ; enlist- 
ment from, iljegal, 1792, 18 ; 

special Acts passed permitting it, ih . ; 
substitutes allowed in 1792, ih.\ 
Pitt’s policy, 19; attached to the 
line for recruiting purposes, ih.i 

, Castlereagh’s Local Militia Bill, 
1808, 21; laws for raising local 
militia ceased to be put in force, 

; 1816, 22; enlistment from, syste- 
matized, 1811,^5. j to recruit by beat 


of drum, not by ballot, 23 ; £60 
paid for a substitute in 1810, ih . ; 
under Home Secretary, 1819-64, 24 ; 
re-establishment in 1852, 27 ; volun- 
teering from, not provided for, 
1852, 28 ; tolerated during Crimean 
war, ih. ; Militia Eeserve Act of 
1867, permits contract to serve 
in the army in case of emer- 
gency, 50 ; brought under the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, 1872, 60; asso- 
ciation with territorial regiments, 
128 ; training of recruits, 137 ; per- 
manent staff, 138 ; commissions 
through, 316, 317; first commis- 
sions of officers, 321 ; purpose, 
359; history, 360; introduction of 
the ballot, 361 ; general, local, 
and sedentary militia, ; regular 
militia, 362; militia of Scotland 
and Ireland, ih. ; liability of mili- 
tia to serve in United Kingdom, 
363 ; may volunteer for service in 
the Mediterranean stations, ih . ; tern . s 
of service for balloted men and vol- 
unteer militiamen, ih. ; occasions of 
embodiment, 1756-1857, 364; present 
constitution, ih. ; Channel Islands, 
Malta, and Colonial militia, 365; 
training, annual, various conditions, 
366 ; drill of recruits, 368 ; mus- 
ketry, 369 ; permanent staff, estab- 
lishment, and enrolled strength, 
bounties and pay, 370 ; supply of 
officers, 371 ; first appointments in 
the army, ih. ; of men — reemits, 
discharges, enlistments into other 
forces, 372; embodiment, zS. ; arms 
and equipment, inspection, 373 ; 
command transferred to the Crown, 
1871, ih.) incorporation into the 
territorial system, ih.) forms the 
second line of defence, 625. 

Militia reserve, 99 ; utility of, 113 ; 
mobilization for war, 372. 

Mobilization, proceedings on a general 
mobilization, 109; reserves, 112 ; for 
minor wars, 113 ; of an infantry 
battalion, 159 ; horse supply, 186 ; 
cavalry, 208; artillery, 231; Army 
Service Corps, 263; Aledical Staff, 
273 ; Ordnance Store Department, 
288; yeomanry, 376; general scheme, 
507 ; for small expeditions, 508 ; 
home defence, 509; of militia, 512 ; 
stores required, 515 ; provision of 
horses, 618 ; peculiar nature of our 
military system, ,519 ; foreign ex])e- 
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ditionaiy force, 520 ; statutory 
powers of tbe executiTe, 523; pre- 
limmarj proceedings of executive, 

'v524. 

Modem system in Britain. See Army 
System. 

Money, account for, 355. 

Morecambe Bay, artillery practice 

, ;camp,' 430. 

Mounted Infantry, course of training, 
155 ; liistory, 170 ; American metbod 
compared, 171 j and Eussian, 172; 
Britisb system, t5.; training during 
peace, 173; company organization- 
table, 175 ; equipment, i76. 

Mules, for draught purposes, 188 wofe. 

Music, Eoyal Military School of, 
course of instruction, 427. 

Musketry, infantry courses, 152 ; 
cavalry, 202 ; artillery, 229 ; en- 
gineers, 251; Medical Staff Corps, 
272; Ordnance Store Department, 
287 ; inspectors of, 343 ; militia, 
369 ; volunteers, 383. 

Musketry Camps, Altcar, Meeiwood, 
Chipping, and Barry Links, 432. 

Musketry, School of, course of in- 
struction, 425. 

Natal, imperial troops, local forces, 
489. 

National Artillery Association, 431. 

National Eifle Association, 431. 

Naval Ordnance Department, estab- 
lished, 1891, 280. 

Naval Transport Department, 537. 

Naval transport regulations, 209, 

Navy, strength, dependent on puhlic 
sentiment, 7 ; Naval Defence Act, 
1889, il). ; approximate number of 
ships, 8 ; command of the sea, 10; 
coaling stations, 4^, j imperial defence 
demands a strong navy, 11; ord? 
nance duties at home and abroad, 
how performed, 280 ; inspection of 
stores, 289 ; strategical ports, 478 
mie. 

Necessaries, supply of, 151, 354. 

Newfoundland, armed constabulary, 
482.'.; 

New South Wales, local forces, 484. 

New, Zealand, defended ports, 478 ; 
local forces, 487. 

Niger Company, Eoyal, local forces, 

, ■' 492.. ■ ■ 

Non- commissioned ofScers, professional 
examination, 133. 

' Nursing: service, 274. 


Nyassaland, imperial Indian troops in, 
492. 

Otficers, compulsory retirement, 56 ; 
proportion in the vario^is ranks, ih . ; 
promotion of, 131 ; supply of, to the 
army, 315, 416. 

Qkehampton, artillery practice camp, 
430. 

Orders, promulgation of, 406. 

Ordnance, Board of, abolition ad- 
vocated by Burke in 1780, 24 ; con- 
trolled the Eoyal Artillery for 140 
years, 216 ; formed to take charge of 
fortifications, sieges, artillery, and 
stores, 236; duties in respect of 
stores, 283. 

Ordnance, Master- Oeneiral of the, share 
in the central military administrii- 
tion, 1854, 24 ; sole representative 
of army in the Cabinet, 25 note. 

Ordnance artificers, corps of, 223, 

Ordnance Committee, 435. 

Ordnance corps in 1415, 236. 

Ordnance Factories, appointments in, 
226 ; combined administrative and 
executive duties of the director- 
general, 406 ; Eoyal Laboratory, 
432 3 Oun Factory; "Carriage Depart- 
ment, Gunpowder Factory, Small 
Arms Factory, Enfield— Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham, 433; disputes in and 
out of Barliament concerning govern - 
mental interference with private 
trade, ih. j history and government, 
434. 

Ordnance office, title revived in 1876, 
283 7iofe. 

Ordnance Store Department, purpose 
and duties, 280; organization, 281 ; 
ordnance store corps, establish- 
ment, 282 ; history, ih . ; system of 
command, 284 ; distribution, 285 j 
education and training of officers 
and men, 286 ; contemplated direct 
appointment of officers, ih. noiei 
ranks, pay, arms, 287; mobilization, 
ih. ; organization for service, 288 ; 
inspection, id.; supply of officers, 
319. 

Ordnance Store Corps. See under 
Ordnance Store Department, 

Ordnance Storekeepers, 283. 

Ordnance Survey Department, survey 
companies, Eoyal Engineers, 247 ; 
history, 439 ; shoi’t account of, 440 ; 
survey sections for work in the field, 

s 568. 
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Pages of Honour, 817. 

Palmerston, Lord, on the unpopularity 
of “ general service’* enlistments, 54. 

Passes, for leave not exceeding a week, 
166, 

Pax Britannica, 450, 458. 

Pay, mode of issue, deduction for 
rations, beer money, additional Id. 
on re-engagement, 148; good con- 
duct pay, deferred pav, table of rates 
of pay, 1800-1884, 149. 

Pay Department, organization, 303; 
duties and ranks, 304 ; station system, 
ih. ; on active service, 306 ; system 
of payments, ih. ; payments for staff 
and district services, 307 ; army 
agents, ib. ; supply of funds, 308 ; 
inspection, 309 ; illustrations of 
working of system, ib. ; supply of 
officers, 319. 

Paymaster-Greneral, War Office rela- 
tions with, 410. 

Peace, 1819-54 ; the dead period, 24. 

Pensioners, enrolled under Act of 1813, 
28,49. 

Pensions, introduced by Mr. Windham 
in 1806, 22. 

Physical training of rising generation, 
importance of, 88 ; of young soldiers, 
118. 

Picneer class, infantry, 154. 

Pioneers, cavalry, 202. 

Pilt, Mr., policy of making the 
militia a feeder for the army, 19; 
Additional Porce Act, ib. ; forti- 
fication scheme rejected in 1786, 43; 
army system initiated by, in 1803, 
64; Sir J. W. 0-ordon’s criticism 
thereon, 65 ; Duke of York’s letter^ 
66 . 

Police, Military, mounted and foot, 
290. 

Post Office Corps, 291. 

Postal Service, with an army in the 
field, 564. 

Press censorship, in the field, 564. 

Prison Department, composition, 438, 

Promotion of officers, 131 ; of non- 
commissioned officers, 133, 

Provisions, supply of, 354. 

Prussia, example of, cited in 1752, 
17 ; short service army successful 
in 1864, 44; in 1866, startling 
effects of the breech-loading rifle, 
45; rapidity of mobilization, 
new tactics, ib. ; takes the lead as a 
military power, 46 ; annual manoeu- 
vres, i&.j successes in 1870-1,. 47; 


rise of the Prussian monarehv, 69; 
development under Stein, Scharn- 
horst, and (Ineisenau, 71; intro- 
duction of the short-service system, 
72 ; strength — and weakness — of the 
army, ib. ; decadence of the army 
after the fall of Napoleon, 73 ; 
failure of mobilization in 1848 and 
1859, 74 ; military reforms of King 
William, 75 ; reorganization of the 
Landwehr, ih. ; Ersatz reserve, 76 ; 
universal service — wherein it differs 
from conscription, 77 ; present 
army organization, 78 ; mobilization, 
81. 

Prussian army system, adopted gene- 
rally in Europe, 81. 

Purchase, abolition of, 66. 

QuAETEBMASTEE-GI-EifEKAi/’s Divi- 
sion, War Office, composition and 
duties, 400. 

Quarters, allotment of, 354. 

Queensland, local forces, 485. 

Paces of India, 444 ; respect for, 449 ; 
suitable for service, 446, 447, 456, 

467. 

Bail way companies, Eoyal Engineers, 
247. 

Eailway transpoi-t, 350. 

Eailways, powers of the military 
authorities, in case of emergency, 
530. 

Eanks, commissions from, 316, 318. 

Eations, deduction for, abolished 1873, 
148; system of messing, 150; free 
issue in war-time, ih. ; contracts 
for, at home stations, 352; trans- 
port of, for an army corps, 502. 

Eeconnaissance, cavalry winter classes, 
202 ; in the field, 567. 

Eecr lilting, original regimental system, 
15; from criminal and vagabond 
classes, 16; regimental conduct of, 
abolished, 17 ; Royal Commissions 
of 1861 and 1866, 61 ; suggested 
local connection for tlie recruiting 
of regiments, ih. ; Inspector-G-eneral 
of, appointment, 62 ; Eoyal Commis- 
sion of 1866, ih. ; warnings of, ih . ; 
return of soldiers serving in terri- 
torial regiments who were born in 
the regimental district, 61 note‘s in 
regimental districts, 99 ; in artillery 

. . districts, ih. ; for cavalry — new sys- 
tem of grouping regiments, 100 note^ 
191 note ; suspension of, when 
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reserves cidied out, inconvemence 
entailed, 113 ; by militia permanent 
staff, 138 ; organization of the re- 
cruiting department, 322 ; staff, ih,i 
system, /323 ■ j ' standards^* 324, ; ''checks' 
on recruiting, 325 ; modifications 
of terms of .■ ser'vdce— extension of 
service, ; re-engagement, prolon- 
gation of service, conversion of ser- 
vice, 326 ; re-transfer or volunteering 
from the reserv^e, re-enlistment, 327 ; 
discharges, ib. ; employment on 
quitting the colours, 328 j organiza- 
tion of agencies, 329. 

Ee- engagement, 326. 

Ee-enlistment, 327. 

Eegiments, second battalions added, 
19 ; Mr. Cardwell^s view that one 
battalion should remain at home 
while the other goes abroad, 58; 
letter of the Duke of York on their 
connection with the counties, 66 ; 
royal, enlisted in the name of the 
Crown, 69 ; old titles of, ; terri- 
torial regiments formed, 1881, 91 ; 
history, 126; numbers and titles, 
127. 

Regimental institutes, 163. 

Regimental sports, 165. 

Regimental transport, iiafantry, 154; 
generally, 157; in the Austrian 
army, 158 j cavalry, 2G4 ; artillery, 
230 ; in the field, 349, 350. 

“Regular” system, in West Indies, 
147 ; versus “ irregular,” India, 473. 

Religion in the army, 293. 

Remount department, Army Service 
Corps, 259. 

Remounts, Inspector- G-eneral, staff 
and duties, 182. See Horse Supply. 

Reserves, first move towards providing, 
49; enrolled pensioners, f A ; re- 
serve force instituted in 1859, 
Reserve Force Act, 1867, 50 ; its poor 
results, ib . ; Militia Reserve Act, 
1867, ; Army Reserve Committee, 

1867, ib. ; Act of 1859 a failure, 
51 ; consolidation with regulars, 60 ; 
1st and 2nd class, connected with 
regimental depbts, 98; service in, 
102 ; the place for the married sol- 
dier, *5.; mobilization of, 112; shoxild 
not check recruiting, 113 ; volun- 
teers for service, 116 ; sa<Srifices to 
obtain a reserve, 119 ; satisfactory 
results, ib.; increasing numbers of 
the reserve, ih.; its maintenance 
the vital principle of the army sys- 


tem, ib. I continuity of policy, 120 ; 
pay of first class army reserve, 150 ; 
militia reserve, 372 ; in India, 468 ; 
procedure on calling out, 524. 

Reserve forces, formerly meant the Mi- 
litia and Tolunteers, is now only ap- 
plied to the reserves proper, 49 note. 

Reserve of officers, 331 ; paucity of 
subalterns, 332 ; expenses of, ib . ; 
retired militia eligible, ib. ; retired 
volunteers not eligible, ib. ; conti- 
nental system, 333 ; suggestions, ib. 

Retirement, ages for compulsory, fixed 
by Lord Penzance’s Commission, 
1876, 56. 

Bifie regiments, 126. 

Routine, table of, 137 note. 

Royal regiments, enlisted in the name 
of the Crown, 69. 

Russia, approximate strength of Navy, 
8 ; cavalry, regular and cossack, 
reserve sq^uadrons, 193. 

Sabdlbbv, cavalry, 206. 

St. Helena, artiBery, 224 ; imperial 
garrison, 490. 

St. Lucia, artillery, 224 ; imperial 
garrison, 491. 

Sappers and Miners, Royal, 239. 

School for non-commissioned officers 
and men, 163. 

Schools, army, purpose and inspection, 
427. 

Scotland, militia of, 361, 362. 

Scottish National Artillery Association, 
431 ; annual meeting at Barry 
Links, 432. 

Sea-kits, supply of, 151. 

Sea power, growth of England’s, 2. 

Secretary at War appointed, 1661, 15 ; 
made responsible to Parliament, 1783, 
ib. ; increase of War Office under, 
1783, 17 ; not in the Oabinet, 1819- 
54, 24. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies 
controlled the army in war time, 24 

Secretary of State for W ar. See W ar 
Office, 390 segf. 

Shipping suitable for conveyance of 
troops, register of, 539 ; gross ton- 
nage required, 540 ; fitting for con- 
veyance of troops and horses, 542. 

Shoeburyness, School of G-unnery,425; 
annual artillery meeting, 431. 

Shorhcliffe Camp, 429. 

Short service, introduced by Mr. 
Cardwell in 1870, 58. 

Sick, arrangements for, 152. 
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Sierra Leone, artillery, 224 ; imperial 
garrison, local forces, 490. 

Signallers, army, 291. 

Signallers, with an army in the field, 

666 . 

Signalling, infantry, 154 ; cavalry, 202 j 
inspectors, 343. 

Signalling, School of, course of in- 
struction, 426. 

Sikhs, 446, 456. 

Small Arms Factories, Eoyal, Enfield 
and Bii’mingham, 482. 

Soldiers, too many withdrawn from 
duty, 14Bnote. 

Soldiers’ homes and institutes, 296. 

South Austi'alia, local forces, 486. 

Staff, definition, 3345 history, 335; 
functions absorbed by adj utant- 
generai, 336 ; in continental armies, 
337 ; in the British service, duties 
classified under three heads: — A, 
discipline and training ; B, equip- 
ment, supply, transport, &e., and 0, 
engineer services, 340; military at- 
taches, 342; instructional staff, ih . ; 
musketry staff, 343 ; signalling and 
gymnasia inspection staff, ih . ; 
subordinate and clerical staff, ih . ; 
personal staff, ih. ; staff of a district 
command, 344. 

Staff College, developed from ilie old 
Senior Department, Boyal Military 
College, 44 note ; training of staff 
officers, 419 ; course of instruction, 
422. 

Staff Corps, Indian, 319, 474. 

Staff, general, supply of officers, 320. 

Standard, recruiting, 1802-1814, 23 ; 
in British army, 131, 324, 326 ; 
in Q^^rman army, 181 note. 

Standing army, institution of, 14 ; 
prejudice against, declared in 1862 to 
have ceased, 61 ; history, 1660-1858, 
126. 

Stanhope, Mr. E., Secretary of State 
for War for over five years, 1887- 
92, 62 ; reorganized the War Office, 
396 5 — the Ordnance Factories, 434. 

Stanley, Colonel, instructions to the 
committee on army reorganization, 
1880, 114. 

Stationery Office, War Office relations 
with, 410. 

Statutes — 

Additional Force Aet (Pitt’s), 19, 

66 , 

Army Act, 1881, 322, 528, 633. 
Army (Annual) Act, 14. 

-* ' ..it i ■ *, 


Army Enlistment Act, 1867, 51. 
— 1870, 58, 92, 11^ note. 

Army Service Act, 1847, 26 notey 27. 
Bill of Eights, 14. 

Burke’s Act, 1783, 16, 17. 

Defence Act, 1842, 527. 

Oeneral Training Act, 1806, 361. 
Local Militia Act (Oastlereagh’s), 
1808, 21, 361. 

Local Militia (Consolidation) Act, 
1812,361. 

Militia Act, 1871, 363. 

— ~ 1882, 322, 363, 368, 525, 626. 
Militia Eeserve Act, 1867, 50. 
Mutiny Act, 184. 

National Defence Aet, 1888, 184, 
526,628,531. 

Naval Defence Act, 1889, 7. 
Eegulation of the Forces Act, 1871, 
373, 530. 

Eeserve Act, 3803, 65. 

Eeserve Force Act, 1867, 50. 
Eeserve Forces Act, 1882, 102 notey 
322,523,524. 

Stock purse, 16. 

Store Branch of the War Office, 283. 
Storekeepers, Ordnance, 283- 
Stores, inspection staff, 436 ; transport 
of, for an army corps, 502; pro- 
vision of, on mobilization, 516. 
Straits Settlements, artillery, 224; im- 
perial garrison, local forces, 489. 
Strensall Common Camp, 429. 
Submarine Miners, Eoyal Engineers, 
247. 

Supply, Army Service Corps, 260 ; 
definition of, 347 ; general system, 
ih.'y organization for war, 349 ; 
supply columns, 350 ; of an army 
in the field, 552 ; movable supplies, 
553 ; field depots, ib. 

Surveys in the field, 567. See Ord- 
nance Survey Department. 

Swiss army system, 84. 

Tasmania, local forces, 486. 

Telegraph battalion, Eoyal Engineers, 
245 ; patrols — Austrian, 212 ; service 
with an army in the field, 565. 
Tents, transport of, for an army corps, 
502. 

Tools, transport of, for an army corps, 
502. 

Tower of London, 438. 

Trades, employment of soldiers in, 
165 ; recognized in the Eoyal Engi- 
neers, 251. 

Trained bands, 360. 
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Transport, regimental, infantry, 154; 
regimental, generally, 157 in tb.e 
Crimea, 178; regimental, cavalry, 
204 ; horse transport over sea, 209 ; 
regimental, artillery, 230; -Army 
Service Corps, 260; medical service, 
270, 272 ; general system, 347 ; in 
war, 349; regimental and gene- 
ral, ib. ; artillery and engineers, 
350; railway transport, ; water 
transport, ib, ; executive duties, 
354 ; provided for an army corps, 
502 ; requisition of, in case of 
emergency, 528 ; of troops over 
sea, 537; for an army in the 
field, 556 ; land transport, 557 ; 
water transport, 560. 

Treasury, War Office relations with, 
409. 

Trinidad local forces, 491. 

Troops, movements of, 355. 

Troopships, 538. 

XJkiveesai service different from 
“ conscription,” 77 ; generally adop- 
ted on the Continent, 84 ; produces 
large armies, 88. 

Universities, commissions through, 
317. 

Tetbeikaey Department, origin and 
development, 310 ; organization, 311 ; 
duties, 812 ; system in India, 313 ; 
duties on active service, ib. ; supply 
of officers, 319. 

Veterinary Division, War Office, duties, 
404. 

Veterinary School, course of instruc- 
tion, 426. 

Victoria, local forces, 483. 

Victoria, Queen, letter on want of 
unity of command in the Indian 
army, 87. 

Volunteer Cavalry, School for Yeo- 
manry and, course of instruction, 
426. 

Volunteer Engineer and Eailway Staff 
Corps, organization, 249 ; value of, 
531. 

Volunteers, for local service raised in 
1803, 20 ; their large number detri- 
mental to recruiting, ib. ; numbers 
much reduced, 1812, 22 ; attached 
to regimental districts, 98 ; associ- 
ation with territorial regiments, 128 ; 
infantry brigades, 129 ; first com- 
missions of officers, 321 ; how 
eligible for reserve of officers, 332 ; 


lost to the army on retirement, 333 ; 
history, 379 ; constitution and organ- 
ization, 381 ; training, drill, and mus- 
ketry, 383 ; brigade camps, ib. ; ex- 
aminations for promotion, 384; 
supply of ofiicers and men, 385 ; dis- 
cipline, ib. ; permanent staff, 387 ; 
inspection, ib. ; finance, 389 ; duties 
in aid of the civil power, 389 ; form 
the third line of defence, 526. 

Volunteers in India, 457. 

WA 0 GO 2 ir Train, Boyal, 267. 

Wallenstein, the most potent creator 
of a mercenary army, 69. 

War, laws with reference to preparation 
for, 523. 

War Office, development at epoch of 
1783, 17 ; weakness of the central 
military administration, 1819-54, 24 ; 
reorganization of, by Mr. Cardwell, 
55 ; history, 390 ; general organiza- 
tion, 396 ; system not one of centrali- 
zation, 398 ; internal organization, 
399; Military Department, tS. ; 
ten divisions— adjutant - general’s, 
400; quartermaster - general’s, ib. ; 
military secretary’s, 401 ; w'orks, ib. ; 
armaments, 402 ; military intelli- 
gence, 403; medical, ib.; military 
education, ib. ; chaplam-general’s, 
ib. ; and veterinary, 404 ; Civil De- 
partment — four divisions — finance, 
ib.; contracts, 405; clothing depart- 
ment, 406; and ordnance factories, 
ib. ; Central Office, composition and 
duties, 407; relations with other 
departments of state, 409 ; Defence 
Committee, composition and duties, 
411 ; Colonial Defence Committee, 
ib. 

Wastage in war, 533. 

Waterloo, boys at, 24. 

Wellington, Duke of, letter denouncing 
our defensive weakness, 1847, 42. 

West Australia, local forces, 486. 

West India Eegiment, 167. 

West Indies, concentration of imperial 
troops, 490 ; local forces, 491. 

Whiteiocke, on the word militia, 1641, 
360. 

W indham, Mr. , introduced short service 
enlistments and pensions, 1806, 22. 

Works Division, War Office, composi- 
tion and duties, 401. 

Works, Office of, War Office relations 
with, 411. 

Wouldham, B.B. bridging camp, 431. 
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YEOMANEy, first commissions of 
officers^ 321 ; duties in case of 
invasion or rebellion, 374; history 
and deYelopiuerit,375; constitution, 
organization, establishment, 376 ; 
permanent staff, rules, “exercise” 
and “permanent duty,” pay, finance, 
377 ; provision of horses, supply 
of officers, equipment, inspection, 
schools of instruction, 378; can be 
called out when militia embodied, 
526. 

Yeomanry, School for, course of in- 
struction, 426, 


Yeomen of the G-uard, 441. 

Yeomen Warders of the Tower, 441. 

York, Duke of, appointed O.-in-C., 
1706, 18 note% letter on the connec- 
tion between the regular army aud 
the counties, 66. 

York’s (Duke of) Eoyal Military School, 
427. 

Young soldiers, present humane 
system of teaching, at the depdts, 51 
note-, number of, in battalions at 
home, 115 ; physical training of, 
118; in the infantry, 14D; in the 
artillery, 228. 


& SONS P&INTEBS iw OEmSARX to Hisa majesty, st. martin’s LANE. 
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1 These extracts are mainly taken, •with the kind permission o£ the author, from 
“ Naval and Military Funds and Institutions,” by Colonel James Gildea. (Eyre 
Spottiswoode, 1893. Price Is, 6d,) 


THE ARMY AND THE NAVY.' 


Titles. 

^Eoyal United Service Institution. 

(E.stablished in 1831 for promotion of 
N aval and Military Art. Additional 
members and contributions to Build- 
ing Fund needed.) 

Aldershot Military Society. 

Military Society of Ireland. 

United Service Institution of India, 
Eoyal Artillery Institution. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 

Addresses. 
Whitehall, S.W. 


Aldershot. 

Dublin. 

Simla, East Indies. 
Woolwich. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 

N.B. — ^ About 18,000 men are passed annually to the Deserve at about 26 years 
of age. Many other soldiers are discharged annually to Pension. It is to facilitate 
their re-entry into civil life that the folio •wing agencies have been formed. 


^National Association for the Employment 
of Deserve and Discharged Soldiers 
1885. 

N.B. — Au Fees. 


12, Buckingham Street, Sti'and, W,.C. 


, EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES, 
HOMES, ASSOCIATIONS, SCHOOLS, AND FUNDS 

m COKKECTIOF WITH 


— Those marked are knoimi to he m need of, or to welcome.^ 
^emniary support f rom the General Pnhlic. 


advertisements. 


Brighton, Brentwood (Essex), Cambridge, Canterbury. Cheto> 
ZXe 4lasgL Gosport, Graresend, HaUfax, Hull, Liverpool, Mancbester, 
LwLtle krwi*, Nottingbam, Blymoutb Portsmouth, Sheffield, Taunton, 
Worcester. 

AMliated to tW^ational Association are:-- 


Titles. 

^Regimental District Associations. 

The Scottish Society. 

The London Recruiting District Agency 
The Brigade of G-uards’ Agency. 

The Riflemen’s Aid Society. 

The Employment Registry, 


Addresses. 

The Bctrrachs at each Regimental District 
Headquarters, see ‘‘ Army List.” 

51, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 

St. George’s Barracks, liondon, S.W. 
Brigade Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
Winchester. 

Discharge Dep6t, Gosport, Hants. 


H.B.— ma^ eii^agejrusfworth^^ men at any of the alone. None hut 

" such as hear good characters are recommended. 

The following agencies work independently of the National Association referred to :• 
•RTYi-nlov- 1 20. Charing Cross, S.W . 


^Army and Havy Pensioners Employ* 
ment Society. 1865. 

(For Nanai and Military Tensioners.) 
*Army and Kavy Labour Corps of House 
and Window Cleaners. 

(Connected with above.) 

* Corps of Commissionaires. 1859. ^ 
(Enrols discharged soldiers and sailors.) 
Maintains out-quarter divisions at 
Belfast, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Nottingham. 

Yale of Level! Union Jack Brigade 
1887. 


20, Charing Cross, S.W . 

62, Whitcomhe Street, W.C. 
Exchange Court, Strand, W.C. 


Alexandria, Dumbartonshire. 


GOYERNMENT EMPLOYMENT. 

As Office Keepers, Messengers, Porters, &c., subject to examination in “the ®V’ 
Age, generally, 21 to 36 ; but in most cases candidates who have ^rved in the 
Army or Navy may deduct from actual age any time served towards Pension. 


Enquiry and Application should be made to tbe CJdef Cleric at Board of Admira y ; 
Board of Agriculture; Charity Commission; Colonial Office; House of Commons; 
fustom House; Ecclesiastical Commissioners; Education Department ; Exchepe 
and Audit; Eoreign Office; General Post Office; Home Office ; India Office ; InlanA 
Bevcnne Department; Local Government Board; House of Lords; _°'^*** 

Office; EoyalMint; Science Department, South Kensington ; B,oyal Courts of Justice, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W.C.; Board of Trade; Treasury, WhitelaaU ; War Office; Office of Woods; Office 
of Works; The Boyal Parks (Col. Wheatley, 12 , Whitehall Place); Army Clothing 
D^artment, Pimlico ; and the Civil and Military Prisons Department, Home Office, 

(Discharged soldiers and sailors, and their widows, are eligible under precise rules.) 

— The addresses ca% he ohiained J^rom any Directory^ 


SOLBIEBS» HOMES, &C. 

Those here mentioned are chiefly organizations maintaining Somes at many 
places. The arrangement is in the ehronologiml order. 

Titles. - . ' Addresses. 

^Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes. Estab- Centenary Hall, Bisliopsgate, E.O. 
lisbed 1859 by the Wesleyan Metliodist 
Church. 

At Aldershot, Chatham, Portsmouth, Woolwich, Shorneliffe, London (Buckingham 
Palace Boad), The Curragh, Devonport, Malta (two), India (fire), The Cape 
(Simon’s Town), Cairo, Trincomali. 

^Mrs. and Miss Danieli’s Homes. Estab- I Mission Hall, Aldershot, 
lished 1862. J 

Branches at Colchester, Plymouth, Manchester, Chatham, London (James 
Street, Buckingham G-ate), Windsor. 

’^‘Miss Weston’s Sailors’ Bests. 1868. 1 BeTonport and Portsmouth. 

^Miss Bobinson’s Homes. 1874. | Soldiers’ Institute, Portsmouth. 

Branches — High Street, Portsmouth, and Queen Street, Portsea ; 

Alexandria (Egypt). 

Q-ibraltar Soldiers’ Institute. 1876. 1 Southport Street, Gtihraltar. 

'^G'ibraltar Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. Europa Main Boad, G-ibraltar. 

1882. 

*Miss Sandes’ Homes. 1879. (Ireland.) Soldiers’ Home, Dublin. 

Branches at Soldiers’ Institute (Phoenix Park Grates), Cork, BalHneollig, 
Queenstown, Belfast, Dundalk, Athlone. 

Edinburgh Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. Mound Place, Edinbimgh. 

1877. 

(Sleeping accommodation, 35 beds.) 

^Church of England Soldiers’ Institutes. Church House, Westminster, S.W. 

1880. 

Institutes at Aldershot, Colchestei’, Grosport, Woolwich, Malta, Pirbright. 

Somes under private or local management exist also at 

Devonport, Duke Street (Boyal Sailors’) ; Sandgate, Chapel Street 5 Coi*k, Mer- 
chant’s Quay (Boyal Sa,ilors’) ; ^Norwich; Woolwich, High Street 5 Glasgow, 
Maryhill ; Brighton, Lewes Boad ; Dover, Margate Street ; Ipswich ; Ayr, 
ISl.B. ; The Curragh Camp; Portland; ^Gosimrt, Avenue Boad (Miss Bidout’s) ; 
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(A few only can Tbe mentioned.) 


Titles. 

^Army. 1850. i Scriptiu’e Eeaders’ 
^Koyal Karal. 1860. j Society. 

Army Temperance Association. 1862. 

, branch at Aldershot. 
jS^ational Society for Aid to Sick aiid 
Woimdocl. 1870. (Irrespective of 
Nationality.) 

Princess of Wales Branch of ditto. 1885 . 

(For British Troops.) 

Army Gtiiild of the Holy Standard. 
1893. (For Church of England Work 
in ail Garrisons.) 

Amy and Navy Yeterans’ Association. 
1891. Originally for the Amiy, but now 
includes the Navy. Chatham Circle, — 
Ditto, Woolwich Circle. — Patron-in- 
Chief — H.E.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
The object of the Veterans’ Association 
is to maintain the tie between old com- 
rades, officers and men, and elevate 
the status of the rethed soldier. 

N.B. — 'Retired Officers invited to con- 
tribute as Manor ary Members ; or in 'pro - 
noting the formation of other circles. 


Addresses., 

4, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

Simla, Bengal. 

Duke Street, Adelplii, W.C.. 


Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


General Forbes, Chairman. 

Lieut. “Colonel »T. Bramley Eidout, Execu- 
tive Officer, New Brompton, Kent. 
Lieut. -Colonel Erowell, B.A., Chairman. 

There are two pre-existing Yeterans* 
Associations in Canada—- at Toronto and 
Halifax., 


ASTLXJMS, SCHOOLS, i&c, 

Eoyal Chelsea Hospital. 1682. 

Eoyal Kilmainham Hospital. 1684. 

Eoyal Greenwich Hospital. 1694. 

Eoyal Hibernian Military School. 3 765. 

Duke of York’s Military School. 1803. 

Eoyal Caledonian Asylum. 1815. (For 
Children of Scottish Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Marines.) 


Chelsea. 

Dublin. 

Spring Gardens, S.W.. 
Dublin. 

Chelsea. 

Holloway, N. 


Carlisle ; Kensington, Church Street (a “ free-and-easy ” Club) ; ^Dorchester j 
*Tork ; Winchester, =^Hyde Close, ditto, High Street ; Clonmel ; ^Hamilton, 
N.B.j Canterbury; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 25, Ancriim Street; Ferinoy; ^Licli- 
iield, Whittington; Birr; North London, Norfolk Eoad, N.W. ; Pembroke 
Bock (Army and Navy) ; *Caterham ; Dublin, Castle Street (Soldiers’ Club, 
non-sectarian). 


VAEIOTJS ASSOCIATIONS. 
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Titles. 

* Sailors’ Orphan GrirFs School. 1829. 
Koyal ISfayal School (Eltham). 1833. 
(Sons of Officers, Eoyal 'Bmj and 
Marines.) 

Boyal School for If aval and Marine 
Officers’ Daughters. 1840. 

Wellington College. 1853. 

(Foundation for 90 sons of Officers.) 
*Eoyal Cambridge Asylum for Soldiers* 
Widows. 1854. 

’^Soldiers* Daughters* Home (Hampstead). 
1855. 

Eoyal Tictoria Patriotic Asylum. 1857. 
(Orphan daughters of Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Marines.) 

*Eoyal School for daughters of Officers 
of the Army. 1864. (Bath.) 
Drummond Institution. 1864. 

(For orphan daughters of Soldiers.) 
’^^Oordon Boys’ Home. 1885. (Woking.) 


Addresses. 

60, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
Saekville Street, W. 


Sackviile Street, W. 
Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Coekspur Street, S.W. 
Adelphi, W.C. 

53, Charing Cross, S.W, 

25, Coekspur Street, S.W. 
Dame Street, Dublin. 

20, Coekspur Street, S.W. 


FXJHDS. 


Eoyal Artillery Eegimental Charities. 

1843. 

(For temporary assistance of Soldiers’ 
families, E.A.) 

Eoyal Commission of the Patriotic Fund. 

1854. 

(Administers various relief funds under 
specified conditions.) 

Shadforth Annuities. 1856. 

(For widows and unmarried daughters 
of Officers, Army, Havy, and 

, Marines.) 

Eoyal Engineers’ Charitable Fund. 1869* 

(Assists families of non-commissioned 
officers and men. E.E.) 

*Boyal Military Benevolent Fund. 1875. 

(Annxdties to widows and unmarried 
daughters of Officers of the Army, 
including Eoyal Marines.) 

Indian Patriotic Fund. 1880. 

(Believes widows and orphans of 
British and Hative Soldiers, in- 
cluding Camp Followers, disabled in 
the field.) 


Woolwich. 


53, Charing Cross, S.W. 


War Office, S.W. 


Deputy Adjutant-Oeneral, Eoyal En- 
gineers, War Office, S.W. 

193, Queen’s Oate, S.W. 


Colonel James Q-ildea, 7, Enaresboroiigh 
Place, S.W. 
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Titles. 

=^Eoyal Cambridge Tund. 1882. 

(Believes wounded/disabled, or decayed 
Soldiers o£ good character .) 

Boyal Naval Fund. (Naval Exhibition, 
1891.) 

(Believes widows or dependent relatives 
of Seamen and Marines dying in 
the Service.) 

Grovernment Compassionate J Navy. 

Funds 1 Army. 

N.B. — Both make Qrants, from sums 
provided m Estimates, to near relatives of 
Officers deeeased (Navy), or not entitled 
to Tensions {Army ) . 


Addresses. 

Walter Sheean, Esq., War Office, S.W. 
9, Craig’s Court, S.W. 


Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 
War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 


St. John Ambulance Association, being 1 St. John’s G-ate, Clerkenwell, Loudon, 
the Ambulance Department of the | E.C. 

Grand Priory of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England. 

President: H.B.H. Prince of Wales, 

E.G. (Grand Prior of the Order). 

Director of the Ambulance Department, 
and Chairman of Committees—The 
Bight Hon. Lord Sandhurst (Under 
Secretary of State for War). 

Centres established in all principal towns of the United Kingdom, and in many of 
the Colonies- Classes to teach ^ffirst aid to the sick and wounded ” constantly held on 
board Her Majesty’s ships, and in all military ganusons. Full particulars to be 
obtained from the Chief Secretary. 


*The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families As- I Colonel James Gildea, 7, Knaresborougli 

sociation. 1885. | Place, Kensington, S.W. 

Believes, in peace and war, the families of men of all branches of the Land and 
Sea Forces of the United Kingdom. 

An “ Officers’ Branch ” aids, temporarily, Officers’ widows, and assists the education 
of Officers’ children; and a ‘‘Nursing Branch” siiiqjlies nurses for families of Soldiers 
and Sailors in large garrison and seaport towns, and instruction as to health and 
hygiene. 

The organization is wide-embracing. There are formed, in England and Scotland, 
County and Divisional Committees, representing “ Petty Sessional ” or “ Union ” 
divisions of counties, with lady Presidents. In Ireland the Committees work by 
counties, in India by Presidencies. The work is entirely voluntary, and it is believed 
“ the standard of morality and self-respect will be raised, and a closer intimacy and 
interest formed between Territorial Begihients and the inhabitants of the several 
districts.” 


A£ VjERTIS£M£ST& 


A BRIEF description 


■JRoi^al XDintteb Service Jnstitutfon. 


Adapted from that issued wuler the Authority of the Council, 


This founded in 1831, under the auspices of Kb. Wffliam tW 

and under the patronage of the Duke of Wellington, and of some of the -f 

guished UfaTal and Military Officers at that Km • ft, * distui- 

^ “ the service of the Country 

On the 1st January, 1891, Her Majesty was further graciously pleased to grant to 
the Instxtutron the use of the Banqueting House, Whitehall, for the purposes of leb 
Museum, &o., «as a mark of Her Majesty’s appreciation of the useldness of tb 

thi by T “ Seryiees ■’ The Council hopes 

ha bytheaddxtxonof a budding on the adjoining gx-ound, the Institution win 

^ n^, be in possessxon of a House* which shaU enable it fuUy to carry out the «l>- f 

f:“ - WoTr 1“ r.2r: 


DEsiam 

Military Art, Science and 

chxbxtxon ot Inyentxons; the pubHcation of a Journal, a Museum containing Hayal 


* The building is now in coni-se of erection, and the OouncU hopes that it wiU be i, 

possession ot the Members by June, 1894 . 
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and Military Models, a collection of Arms of all ITafcions, EeHes of, and Tropliies con- 
nected with, distinguished Officers and warlike operations j and other exhibits affording 
professional information. 

QxrALiPicATioir of Members, 

The following Officers are entitled to become Members without ballot, on payment of 
their entrance fee and subscription, viz., . . . Officers of the Army, ISTavy, Marines’ 
Her Majesty’s East Indian and Colonial H’aval and Military Forces, Militia, Yeomanry, 
Eoyal Kaval Eeserve, and Tolunteer Corps, and Naval and Military Cadets on the 
recommendation of their commanding officers. 

Officers who have q^uitted the Service, and some others, are eligihle to become 
Members by ballot. 

SUBSCBIPTIOir. 

An Entbance Fee of One Pound. 

An Annual Subscription of One Pound, or a Life Subscription of Ten Pounds 
(including Entrance Fee) . 

The Jouenal. 

The Journal, published Monthly, under the authority of the Council, contains reports 
of the Lectures, and also original Papers. In addition, there are — a Foreign section,” for 
translations from Foreign publications — Notes— naval and military— on current events 
at home and abroad, and — Notices of the contents of Foreign Periodicals and New 
Books. 

The Council is anxious that Officers (particularly those on Foreign Stations) should 
contribute Papers, descriptive of Countries or Warlike operations, or containing other 
Professional information. 

The Libeaby. 

The Library contains 24,099 volumes of Professional, Historical and Scientific Works. 

The Library is found most valuable for purposes of study and reference, and is 
extensively used by the Officers of H.M.’s Services. 

Members in the United Kingdom, who are not in arrears with their subscription to 
the Institution, can borrow books from the Library on payment of lOs. in advance 
for a period of twelve months, such period being reckoned from date of payment. Each 
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book lent can be kept for one montli, but this term can be extended under certain 
conditions, 

Witb tbe exception of works of reference, rare and valuable books, wMch cannot be 
replaced with, certainty, bound volumes of pamphlets, and certain other works, which 
are not allowed, to be taken out of the Institution, the whole of the books in the General 
X/ibrary are available for the use of members of the Ijending Library, 

Detailed Buies as to the routine of the Lending Library can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Librarian. 

Beadim and Wbitim-q- Booms, 

In addition to the Library, there is a Beading Boo3n, in which the leading Daily 
Papers, the Quarterly and Monthly Periodicals, and the Weekly Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Newspapers are to be found ; also a Writing and Smoking Boom. Tea and 
Coffee can be obtained by Members. 

These Booms are open to Members from 10 a.m, to 8 p.m. 

Members can receive and answer letters at the Institution. 

# # * # # # # 

Soldiers, Sailors, Militiamen, Volunteers, and Policemen in uniform have free 
admission to the Museum. The public may obtain admission to the Museum by 
tickets, to be obtained of Members and of the Secretary. 


The Boyal United Service Institution, under the Patronage of Her Majesty, aided 
by the Government and supi^orted by the different branches of Her Majesty’s Services 
has become a National Institution, and as such seeks not only to cultivate the Sciences 
connected with the Profession of Arms, but also to concentrate in the Capital of the 
Empire whatever may tend to illustrate the Services of the Army and Navy of the 
Country. 

Geeald B. Maltby, Lieut. B.N., 

Secretary, 

Whitehall Yaed, 

April, 1893 . 


Telegraphic Address, c/o Bussatus,” London. 
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of its caxeer. But unless extraneous aid be fortHcomiug, 

Tbrailg operations wMcb arc oonteinplated will result in the absorption of an the 

the interest on tHs sum wiU be lost to the annual mconae. 

Services, an ajeeal is now made ^ 

o. .UN IBM. ANE Ka.. to contribute to rmsmg £25,000 

,e.house and reequip the Boyal United Service Institution. 

-\\T\ Yard and to Messrs. Driimmonc 

donations may be paid to the Secretary, WhitehaB lard, 

Bankers, Charing Cross. 



